





























f Af invitation of tbe govamment of 

wWfMiym iwf India, a team or tediiSikal experts from 

I ehtnninA Yugoslavia came to . jA September 

^ •■f'r'* ■ "y this year and visited ibidia, ihtradeop, Qba 

.and other places,in order to select a suitable site for locating a shipyard. This month 
fa technical team from Britain is also due to coipe on a similar minion. The govern- 
Lment of India, however, .shpuW be able to make up its mind on this issue without 
'further delay since alfeidy a great deal of time has been spent ip assessing by Indi^ 
Experts the merits of various sites for building a shipyard. In sdew of the ctufeiil' 


thipyards, set up new capacity for building ships, and what is also equally urgent and 
important, provide effective incentives to the shipping companies to augment their 
fleet and operate profitably. 

The export policy resolution of the government of India, adopted in 1970. laid 
great emphasis cm improving the shipping facilities. It declared that the government 
was determined to intensify its efforts to expand the national merchant marine, to 
provide new services and strengthen the existing ones, and to secure fair freight 
g^atmeht for our export cargo. But this aspect of the export policy resolution also 
Jaewns to have received inadequate attention from the government. There has 
been hardly any export seminar or workshop held in recent months at which exporters 
have not voiced vigorously their grievances relating to the absence of shipping facili¬ 
ties of various types as well as the excessive and discriminatory freight rates. 

A glaring instance of New Delhi’s lack of realism in regard to the growth of 
the shipping industry is seen in its approach to the development rebate. This was a 
very useful and effective incentive which greatly facilitated the expansion of the 
^shipping industry. But the government decided to withdraw thfe facility from the 
shipping industry as well. The fact that shipping is a highly capital intensive 
industry, requiring substantial amounts of money lor its eiqsansion, was not properly 
appreciated by the union Finance ministry. The shipping industry repeatedly represen¬ 
ts to the government of India that the withdrawal of the development rebate would 
seriously cripple its capacity to expand rapidly and that the alternative of initial 
depreciation would he only a feeble substitnte. Even the National Shipping Board 
recommended the continuation of the development rebate. 

The government therefore has decided to extend the rebate for another year but 
it does neg seem to realise that offering incentives in a haif-hearted manner will only 
(Create Uncertainty for the shipping industry and weaken itseflort and enthusiasm to 
^ ahead with its schemes of expansion. Countries like Britain, Greece and Norway 
have been able to expand their shipping industry vigorously mainly by the grant of 
liberal incentives. New Delhi therefore cannot afford to be niggardly in this matter 
if it is serious in giving a big boost to export promotion. 

The fourth five-year Plan had fixed a target for shipping at four million CRT 
I with 3.5 million GRT in operation and 0.5 million GRT on order at the end of the 
Iplan period. Against this targiet, the tonnage in operation and under construction was 
M02 million GRT and about two million GRT respectively. It may be that the fourth 
^Plan’s target has not only been reached but even exceeded. But this should not give 
the impression tliat we have been making rapid progress in shipping. The fact is that 
|4te bulk of oat trade is in commodities like iron ore, foodgrains, fertilisers and 
Ipctroleum products, in the carriage of which the overall share of Indian shipping is 
I qnly about 16 per cent. The present tonnage of Indian shij^iag is given in the 
|ta^le on the.next page, 

ihi Tlsere is therefore an imperative need to atrengthen the shipping industry so 
it be atfie to achieve Ihe target in the fifth Hkn of 8.6 arffitmi GRT. The 
of fr^a sl^ukf sympathetically consider the financial diifflculties of the 
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curiipwiy on a*pf 
Ratnakar Shipping Company on Septem¬ 
ber 20 Mr. K. K. Birla made several 
constructive suggestions for giving a 
strong fillip to the expansion of the 
shipping industry. One of them was that 
the Shipping Development Fund Com¬ 
mittee (SDFC) should be provided with 
sufficient funds so that it could disburse 
loans promptly. 


The present practice of replenishing 
the SDFC by annual budgatary allocations 
has not worked smoothly since, due to 
the paucity of funds, it has not been 
possiUe for the shipping companies to 
secure loans at the appropriate time. The 
shipping companies have to rely heavily 
on the money available from the SDFC 
since the raising of foreign exchange loans 
has become more difficult because of the 
high interest rates and the need to repay 
them over a period of seven to eight 
years. Mr Birla said that the provision 
of Rs 243 crores in the fifth Plan to be 
advanced to the shipping companies 
inclusive of the spill-over provision of Rs 
37.57 crores from the fourth Plan, and an 
additional Rs 10 crores provided for 
subsidising the cost of the concessional 
rates of interest on its loans, needed a 
careful review. Further, the relaxation 
of the debt equity ratio from 6:1 to 10:1 
should be extended to all shipping 
companies. 

Another suggestion made by Mr 
Birla related to the manner of disbursing 
the loan by the SDFC. He pointed out 
that, although the SDFC granted a loan 
to the extent of 90 per cent of the price 
of the ship, the amount was actually 
disbursed over a period of years. But 
the repayment of the loan starts immedia¬ 
tely of^r the delivery of the ships with 
the result that, at any point of time, the 
actual maximum loan outstanding will 
only be about SO per cent of the cost of 
the ship. This takes away the very 
beo^ttfaatis intended to be given to 
the industry. Mr Birla therefore sugges¬ 
ts that the mortgage of the ship itself 
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58 

2,31,276 

201 

2,785,981 

268 

3,017,25 


should be considered as a sufficient 
security for the loan guarantee. 

An impediment to the rapid develop¬ 
ment of the industry is the stipulation by 
the government of India to the eftbet that 
when the companies decide to buy ships 
abroad they should place orders for a 
similar tonnage on the Indian shipyards. 
Mr Birla pointed out that with the order 
books full till 1978 in most Indian yards, 
the pari passu clause had become impracti- 
ca to implement. Moreover, the existing 
capacity of the shipyards is also very 
limited. It is clear therefore that New 
Delhi has to do a great deal more to 


enable the shipping industry to deveh 
on sound lines. Mr Birla said that ^ 
Raj Bahadur, while he was minister 
Shipping and Transport, had given 
impetus to shipping by his “dynan 
policy” and he added that Mr Kama! 
pathiTripathi who is now handling tl 
portfolio “with his acumen, administi 
live experience, and foresight is ideal 
suited to further that policy with su< 
innovations as would help the shippi 
industry”. It remains to bo seen he 
soon, and to what extent, Mr Tripal 
will be able to fulfil the high hopes th 
he seems to have raised in the shippi 
industry. 


Cloth to 

garments 

Soon AFTER the last world war ended, 
India was briefly the world’s largest ex¬ 
porter of cotton textiles. Although this 
was an accident caused by the disloca¬ 
tion or disruption of the economies of 
the leading cotton textile countries, Japan 
and the UK, which had been battered by 
the war, it did give India a vantage point 
from which it could haye built itself up 
as a strong and durable contender for 
the top place in the world textile 
economy. It was clearly within the 
power of the Indian cotton textile indus* 
try to aspire for this ranking. Whr 
demands for cotton textiles had forced 
the industry to carry out an internal re¬ 
volution of truly large dimensions within 
a period of three or four years. Although 
the machinery was ntetoilesifiy overwork¬ 
ed, leaving the industry with Wvy arrears 


of replacement or renovation to cle 
up, it had also been possible for the mi 
during this period to learn, under hij 
pressure, how to diversify production 
response to new patterns of consuraptu 
or maximize output from available cap 
city and, in the course of this Icornii 
process, also earn relatively large prof 
some of which could in the future be us 
for modernization and expansion. 

Unfortunately, in the years after i 
dependence, no clear view was taken 1 
policy-makers in government of the cht 
tenges and opportunities facing this i 
dustry both in the home market at 
abroad. On the contrary, controls i 
prices and {ffoduction were imposed in 
way which greatiy discouraged further i 
ve^ment in the growth of the iodutti 
Worse still, there even came to be 
strong tendency to disinvest, in the sm 
that the reserves or other .ie.temai resoe 
ces thrown up by war-time eantioBl, whh 
would normaSy havelKmi ^yei^ iq tl 
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HMeif, were JrMt«red 

mty or djy«fte4 to th« setting wp of 
tber InduttriesfionsulorBd toliove greater 
itaoces of fanciioniitg mow proAtahly in 
W coming years and, a&ove alt, without 
ttracting the restrictive ministrations of 
he government. 

Added to this was the thinking in 
^rtain influential political circles, but- 
ressed by the notorious proposition in 
he Mahalattobis' plan frame for freezing 
iloth production in the organized mill 
ector during the second plan period for 
he supposed benefit of the decentralized 
extile sector. The grosser advocacies of 
ho plan frame were rejected, no doubt, 
)ut there still persisted obscurantist at- 
itudes supported by, among others, short¬ 
sighted trade union leaders who success¬ 
fully opposed in the fifties tire intro¬ 
duction of automatic looms. Coupled 
with the fixation of miserly targets of 
Iper capita consumption of cloth during 
Successive plan periods, this policy pos- 
Itureeffectively succeeded in frightening off 
Iboth the potential and the performance 
of the cotton textile industry in both 
domestic and foreign markets. 

Thus it was that, although India had 

I scored an export achievement of about 
1,100 million metres of piecegoods in the 
/ear 1950-Sl, it then started losing ground 
^steadily in the face of the re-building and 
re-emergence of the cotton textile indus¬ 
try in Japan as a powerful force in the 
intentational trade in cotton textiles. Not 
much later, Hong Kong, South Korea and 
Taiwan <became powerful competitors for 
the world cotton textile business both in 
respect of the less expensive varieties and 
as regards sophisticated fabrics. Although 
Japan lost fast enough its comparative 
advantage in labour costs, its rapid ad¬ 
vances in cotton textile technology enabled 
it for a long time to maintain its 
pre-eminent position in the international 
trade in cotton textile manufactures. 

It was only later as Japanese export 
production deliberately b^an to move 
over to steel, heavy machinery, electronics, 
autrmiobiies, chemicals and other techo- 
lofkatly sophisticated manttfactares, that 
Japan btpa. to emphasi» less and less 
kits concern with cotton textile exports, a 
^change strengthened also by the rigorous 
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prwtioe of pcotectiottisitt eg^it Japanese 
tmdik imports hy oibm^countries includ¬ 
ing those which were industrially advan¬ 
ced. At this point Kong Kong, South 
Korea and Taiwan forged ahead in the 
intematibnal trade in cotton textileB 
white, during all this chopping and chang¬ 
ing of patwnjs of the world trade in cot¬ 
ton textiles, Indian industry could barely 
manage to struggle at levels of exports 
much below what sound and farsighted 
planning could have helped it to reach. 
As a matter of fact, by 1958-59, exports 
of mill-made cotton piecegoods had dec¬ 
lined to 517 million metres, but this was 
not by any means the end of the story. 
Even in 1973-74, when textile exports re¬ 
covered sharply after a steady decline, 
the quantity of cotton fabrics shipped 
abroad was only 648 million square met¬ 
res which, nevertheless, was a subslantial 
improvement over the export figure of 
387 million square metres for 1971-72. 

It must be noted, however, that India 
had been building up a growing trade in 
the export of cotton apparel in recent 
years. The earnings, from this source 
were less than Rs 2.7 crores in 1967-68, but 
they have been increasing steadily since, 
touching nearly Rs 14 crores in 1971-72 
and about Rs 30 crores in 1972-73. There 
has been a big spurt in 1973-74 during 
which the export of cotton apparel has 
earned the country very nearly Rs 50 cro¬ 
res. It seems to us that, while exports 
of cotton textile fabrics would continue to 
account for the bulk of the earnings 
from this trade, India could expect a 
fairly fast rate of growth in the export 
trade in cotton textile garments. 

Speaking at the all-India garment 
fair held in Bombay a few days ago, Mr 
P.N. Amersey, president of the clothing 


mtmbfliotqmfs* sssochttioBs. mmie «m 
bbporiimt when he said that this 
emmriy eqju^d mverai 
oumstaaces bidding tor. hmdwiChip 
in the world textile , garn^j '^ade,. 
As he pointed out, & Itrong .hid Vide 
base has been establisWd by the bttBic 
textile industry which mdktii Obt 
a wide variety of cotton textlie fibrim 
but also man-made textiles, both, eel- , 
lulosic and synthetic. This co«W be 
vastly helpful to the export drive in 
made-up garments since blended fabrics 
are enjoying a large demand tlte world 
over. Here it may also be ncdad that the 
more eSlcient cotton textile mills have 
been steadily improving the quality and 
sophistication of their fabrics keeping in 
view world trends in requirements of wash- 
and-wear qualities and changes in fashion 
in respect of designs, textures and other 
attributes. 

As regards labour costs, our wages 
have been rising perhaps even faster than 
productivity but this situation could be 
remedied provided modernization and 
technological advances are undertaken 
in time and on an adequate scale. Mean¬ 
while labour costs of competing Asisn 
manufacturers have been rising even faster 
and this lias resulted in Hong Kong, 
for instance, no longer enjoying any ad¬ 
vantage in this respect. Hopeful too 
arc the attitudes of the industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries which, partly out of 
self-interest aud partly on an enlightened 
view of international trade, arc increas¬ 
ingly inclined to encourage and facilitate 
textile fabric and garment imports from 
developing countries. 

The EEC in particular has been quite 
forthcoming, an indication of which is 
that the Indian cotton trade has now 
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been persuaded that it could sell well 
enough In some European countries pro¬ 
vided it could offer the right goods at 
live right prices in the right quantities 
and at the right time. Fortunately, this 
awareness has coincided with dynamic 
and even aggressive marketing efforts on 
the part of the garment industry and 
exporters. 

It is true liowcvcr that even as tariff 
or other trade restrictions on the import 
of textile manufactures from developing 
countries arc being relaxed by industrial¬ 
ly advanced countries, the latter are begin¬ 
ning to experience some recession in their 
economies. This has already begun to 
result in some resistance developing 
against imports into those countries and 
the international trade in textiles has 
started feeling the effects of this deve- 
loprocnl. But, as Mr G.D. Birla, inaugu¬ 
rating the garment fair has argued, there 
is no need for our exporters to take 
fright; on the contrary, they should sec 
in this development a challenge that 
could get the best out of them in terms 
of improving the quality of export goods 
as well as bringing down the cost of 
production. 

At this point, however, what policies 
the government would follow for the 
textile industry in the immediate future 
could be very important indeed. The 
government has just passed an ordinance 
acquiring for public ownership 103 ‘sick’ 
textile mills the management of which 
had been taken over earlier. While this 
act has the advantage of settling and per¬ 
haps stabilizing the future of these parti¬ 
cular textile mills, it is to be hoped that 
the government will remind itself on this 
occasion that it is more important to 
avoid policies which result m mills fal¬ 
ling sick than to invest public funds in 
the management or ownership of mills 
alter they have become sick. It is highly 
important here that the priorities should 
be right. 

First there is need to strengthen the 
foundations of the textile industry by 
vigorously promoting an improvement in 
the yield per acre ol the cotton crop and 
ensuring that the size of the crop itself 
increases steadily. Secondly, since cloth 
prices have risen to a level wliere the 
sellers' market is rapidly disappearing 


within the country, it should be possible 
for the government to do away with pro¬ 
duction, price or distribution cmttrols. 

We are aware that there is a real so¬ 
cial need for the output of popular 
varieties of cloth being increased so that 
prices are not driven up through short¬ 
ages but we do believe that the freer 
functioning of the textile industry, with 
emphasis placed properly on increasing 
the availability of raw cotton and the 
creation of a climate which would favour 
mill management investing confidently in 
modernization and expansion, would lead 
to a proper balance between the pattern 
of production and the clothing require¬ 
ments of the people. If necessary, how¬ 
ever, there could always be a voluntary 
agreement for allotting a certain percen¬ 
tage of loom capacity for the manufac¬ 


ture of a fenr popular varieties of fabrii 
provhled the government does not alt 
insist simultmteously on these varietit 
beiitg sold at uneconomic prices; our 
the industry as a whole is permitted t 
grow dynamically, it should be possibl 
for whoever wants to buy these qualitic 
of cloth to do so at reasonable price 
through the normal trade channels. 

The government is quite properly kcei 
on stepping up exports so that the coun 
try could pay for urgently needed im 
ports. For the sake of this praiseworth; 
objective. New Delhi should realize tha 
an industry can perform well on the ex 
port front only when the government’! 
policies are sound in their totality anc 
helpful in keeping the industry in gooc 
shape in terms of the home market as 
well. 


Borrowing 
right and left 

WITHIN BARHi.y onc month of the floata¬ 
tion of loans by 16 state governments for 
an aggregate gross amount of Rs 226.59 
crores and net borrowing of Rs 128.10 
crores, 13 new state loans have been 
raised with a notified amount of Rs 75.25 
crores*. Eight state governments have 
cfTectcd re-issues forRs 60.50 crores while 
five small state governments, Himachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland, Manipur, Meghalaya 
and Tripura have asked for Rs 14.75 
crores. The states have thus been 
helped to raise a record amount 
of Rs 218.40 crores against Rs 165.88 
crores in 1973. The Reserve Bank is 
apparently determined to prevent the 
emergence of sizeable uncovered deficits 
in the state budgets for 1974-75 and an 
effort is being made to mobilise the 
maximum amounts possible through 
issues of open market loans. 

It was obviously decided to stagger 
the borrowing pfogrammes of the states 
as in the first tranche only 16 state loans 
were offered for public subscription on 
August 27, 1974 and all the loons were 
oversubscribed in two days. Every state 
government was enabled to accept sub- 
scriptionf up to 10 per cent in excess of 


the notified amounts. Thus after repaying 
maturing loans for Rs 94.89 crores, a net 
amount of Rs 128,10 crores was raised in 
the first stage. As the requirements of 
eight states were not fully met, and only 
three states, Jammu and Kashmir, Har¬ 
yana and Punjab raised larger net amounts 
in the first attempt itself, reissues of 
earlier loans have been effected for the 
first time in the history of state govern¬ 
ment borrowing in recent years. 

The states now effecting reissues arc 
Andhra Pradesh Rs 12.75 crores, Cujarat 
Rs I crore, Karnataka Rs 6.75 crores. 
Kerala Rs 1 crore, Maharashtra Rs 9.75 
crores, Rajasthan Rs 2.25 crores, 
Uttar Pradesh Rs 18.25 crores, and Tamil 
Nadu Rs 8.75 crores. The five states of 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya,^ 
Nagaland and Tripura arc asking for 
Rs 1.25 crores, Rs 3.25 crores, Rs 3.50 
crores, Rs 5.25 crores and Rs 1.50 crores 
respectively, Tripura is coming on the 
market with a new loan for the first time 
after it became a state. The deficiencies 
in net borrowing in respect of some state 
governments has therefore been made | 
good through rc-issues and in the finaF i 
tally eight state governments have been 
allowed to raise larger net amounts with 
eight other major state governments 
being content with only more or less the 
same net amounts raised in 1973. The 
five smaller states of coarse are raising 


*SubM;ription> to the 13 six per coot state loans 1984 have amounted to Rs 82.76 croiet os against 
notified amount of Rs 75.25 ccotes. Subscribers to all loans win receive bill afiotnittit. 
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as umch at Rs IfiJ^croras (deluding 
Q oy^'«i|b^'ption^ agakitt only Rf 6,99 
^ crdfCt on this foliner occasion*, 
e The Reserve Bank has not bothered 
1 to'revise the basis ofborrowing as ail the 
; ^ans carry interest at six per cettt and 
; mature after ten years. The issue prices 
i have been fixed uniformly at a diKount 
of one per cent. These were the same 
, t^ms as applicable to the loans issued on 
. Ai>Sh>t 27, 1974, the list for 13 new loans 
. in the second tranche being opened on 
September 27, 1974. The absence of any 
change in the terms of state loans is per¬ 
haps due to the fact that the Reserve 
Bank is not engaging itself in open market 
operations in this class of securities and 
there is no disposition to adopt a logical 
approach in respect of yields on new 
loans in relation to the interest rates 
I prevailing in other directions. It is 
significant that against a Bank rate of 
nine per cent, state loans are being offered 
at six per cent, while the scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks arc charging as high as 
16 per cent even in respect of fully 
secured loans. 

The compulsion to invest large 
amounts in new loans and bonds of the 
central and state governments and public 
bodies with the maintenance of a higher 
liquidity ratio, not to speak of the dis¬ 
ability arising out of a higher cash reserve 
ratio, has been mainly responsible for 
inordinately high interest rates being 
charged by banks on iidvances to industry 
and trade. The strain on the banking 
system is bound to be felt severely as a 
result of hwvy borrowing by the govern- 
Ijnents and public bodies. The states have 
already secured for their .share an addi¬ 
tional amount of Rs 45 crores. The public 
bodies may also attempt to raise an extra 
Rs 25 crores while the central government 
is yet to complete its target of Rs 700 
crores for gross borrowing. It has still 
to issue loans for a net amount of Rs 
261.65 crores. 

* While the Industrial Finance Corpora- 

*Subscriptions were as follows: Andhra Pradesh 
Rs 13.89 crores, Gujarat Rs i.lO crores, Himachsl 
Pradesh Rs 1.37 crores, Karnataka Rs. 7.42 aores, 
Kerala Rs 1.14 crores, Maharashtra Rs ' 10.75 
crores, Manipur Rs 3.58 crores, Meghalaya 
Rs 3.88 crores, Nagahuxl Rs 5.79 crores, 
Ralasthan Rs 2.48 crores, Tamil Nadu Rs 9.62 
tmcai. Tripun Rs 1.66 crores, and Uttar Pradesh 
Ra 20.10 crow. All these sums will be accepted 
htfoU. 


tkm i* seeking to issue bonds for Rs 10 
^iThpeit. on the same basis as the state 
l^werntnents and other public bodies are 
expected to issue also their own bonds 
there is speculation in money market cir- 
cle 5 wh^her the central government will 
atmmptjtp exceed the target for gross 
borrowing biy at least'Rs SO croits. In 
that event, new loans will have to be 
issued for Rs 311 crores. This amount 
cannqt dbyiously be raised in one stage 
before the . onset of the 1974-75 busy 
season. It can at best be hoped to 
mobilise Rs 150 crores before the end of 
October and again effect reissues in 
December besides handing over some 
blocks of loans to the Reserve Bank for 
effecting tap sales. 

The anxiety of the central government 
to avoid large-scale deficit financing on 
its own account and restrain also the 
state governments from using the over¬ 
draft facilities provided by the Reserve 
Bank beyond the stipulated amounts will 
necessarily create problems for the credit 
institutions. Even assuming that the Life 
Insurance Corporation and Provident 
I^inds will be investing larger sums in 
new loans and bonds, can it be expected 
that these institutions will be in a position 
to subscribe additionally Rs 100 crores 
in 1974-75? As for the scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks, their ability to subscribe 
to new loans is dependent on the rate of 
growth in deposits and a reduced demand 
for funds from industry and trade and 
borrowers in the priority sectors. 

An analysis of the trends in deposits 
and advances of the scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks in the first eight and a half 
months of 1974 shows that the Reserve 
Bank’s new strategy will result in a con¬ 
siderably reduced availability of resources 
for other classes of borrowers. The in¬ 
crease in deposits of member banks in the 
first 8i months has been only to the extent 
of Rs 1,086.77 crores against Rs 1.173.38 
crores in the corresponding period in 
1973 with advances rising by Rs 801.43 
crores against Rs 685.41 crores respectively. 
The decline in growth in deposits in 
the period under reference as compared 
with the same period in 1973 was thus 
Rs86,61 crores, while there was an 
litcrease in advances in 1974 by Rs 
116.02 crores over the growth under this 
head in the samh period in 1973. 

With ^ need to raise additionally 
,999 


Rs ISO (Tores on cputnil ocooimt before 
the end of Octciher and a siphmting away 
of Rs 123 crores through stme loaiis and 
. bonds of public bodies, banks; the Ufo 
insurance Corporation and provident 
funds will have to pot up Rs 275 erpres 
in September and October* nKntgaging 
fuUy the fiesh ackiitipns to resources of 
the Life Insurance Corporation and provi¬ 
dent funds and a new growth in deposits 
of banks and even a portion of the con¬ 
traction in advances of the latter. How 
then will it be possible for the commercial 
banks to reduce the outstanding amount 
under the bill market scheme by over 
Rs % crores and meet also the needs of 
the busy season at least in the earlierstages 
without being obliged to borrow heavily 
from the central banking institution? 

The stringency in the money market 
will not therefore be relieved and the rate 
of growth in bank deposits can remain 
unaHected only if there are prompt pay¬ 
ments against outstanding bills by the 
central and state governments. The 
Reserve Bank has to take full note of the 
new developments in the money market 
and formulate the credit policy for the 
new busy season appropriately. Any 
inflexible policy may have serious harmful 
clfects especially as it is being already 
complained that the inability of the banks 
to provide larger credits to industrial 
units even for genuine purposes is ham¬ 
pering production. 

Several units arc reported to have 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
effecting tax payments because of a 
difficult ways and means position. It has 
also been not possible to effects sales of 
manufactured goods to the desired extent 
because of the difficulties encountered in 
finding funds for paying excise duties. 
The accumulation of stocks may well 
result in shortages in the open market 
and even compel the manufacturers 
concerned to reduce output if these 
accumulations have a recoiling effect. A 
stage has now been reached where the 
Reserve Bank has to take a correct over¬ 
all view and decide about an equitable 
allocation of available resources, parti¬ 
cularly as the banks are fully committed 
and fresh expansion of credits is deter¬ 
mined by new additions to deposits and the 
facilities i^ovided by the Reserve Bank by 
way (ff refinance and under the bill market 
scheme. 
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Farm planning must 
.— jiol^ gamble on rains 


I AM happy to have this opportunity of 
attending u FAO conference after a 
lapse of several years. At the outset. I 
would like to express our appreciation of 
several initiatives taken by DrUmali and 
his colleagues in furtherance of the accep¬ 
ted goals of agricultural growth coupled 
with social justice. 

In the mid-1960s, I had participated 
in several FAO conferences and meetings, 
some of which related to the formulation 
of the Indicative World Plan. There was 
then much pessimism in the yvorld about 
the capacity of the developing nations to 
increase food production at a rate which 
can kei^ puce with the increase in popula¬ 
tion. The Indicative World Plan was a 
hold attempt to develop criteria and in¬ 
dices for agricultural growth and to pro¬ 
vide a data framework within which mem¬ 
ber-government of FAO couid take ap¬ 
propriate policy decisions to promote 
rapid agricultural development and trade. 
Though recent events have shown that 
such Indicative Plans could become obso¬ 
lete rapidly, the steps taken by FAO and 
national governments m the mid-sixtiis 
to focus attention on a technological up¬ 
grading of ancient agricultural systems, 
did succeed in getting agriculture to move 
forward. 

breathing time 

Towards the end of 1960s, there was 
much optimism about man getting at least 

II breathing lime, thanks to the new agri¬ 
cultural technology in wheat and rice, for 
hmi to achieve stability in population 
growth. Onforlunatcly, the global wea¬ 
ther disaster of 1972 has made even this 
brcalliing spell very short. Once again. 
Malthusian checks on population growth 
like hunger, famine, disease and conflict 
loom on the hori/oii as the means by 
which equation between supply and de¬ 
mand may be achieved on the food front. 
This is indeed a shame since during the 
last ten years we have seen a great tech¬ 
nological explosion leading lo unbeliev¬ 
able achievements such as landing of man 
on the moon and transferring genes from 


— 

Text of a speech on Septem¬ 
ber 24 at the ‘12th Session of the 
Regional Conference of the FAO 
held In Tokyo. 

A World Food Conference 
is to be held in Rome from 
November 5 to 16 under the 
auepices of the FAO. 


one species to another through what is 
called “plasmid engineering’’. We must 
find out what has .gone wrong and try to 
reorient our priorities and programmes 
in such a way that we deploy our best 
talents and resources to overcome hunger 
and malnutrition. Evolutionary process, 
to Judge by history, is such that species 
which do not learn to adapt themselves 
quickly to altered conditions of environ¬ 
ment are likely to decay and perish. 

1 do not know how much scientific 
basis there is behind the various predic¬ 
tions now being made, on some likely 
changes in global weather pattern. It 
cannot be denied, however, that wc have 
been witnessing in the last two years 
simultaneous weather aberrations over 
large parts of the globe. Even during 
this year, large parts of my country have 
suffered greatly either from floods or 
drought or delayed onset of monsoon or 
its premature withdrawal. Our neighbour, 
Bangladesh has also undergone great suf¬ 
fering due to floods. Even countries like 
United Slates and Canada, which have 
abandoned restrictive policies on the 
acreage under wheat in order to maximise 
output, have also had unfavourable wea¬ 
ther in certain regions and are hence ex¬ 
pecting less than the anticipated output. 
The Sahelian r.one in Africa has under¬ 
gone the greatest hardship owing to con¬ 
tinuous drought for several years now. 
Fortunately this year, there has been some 
rain in some parts of this zone. 

This brings me to the first major point 


I wish to make, namely, that we must 
reorient our agricultural development 
strategy in such a way that adjustments 
for aberrant weather becomes an integral 
part of the planning process, Reseatcli 
done in my country under the All-India 
Coordinated Dryland Farming Project 
has revealed that this, indeed, is possible. 
Our scientists have been working on areas 
such as “risk distribution agronomy" 
which would help to minimise risks dur¬ 
ing bad weather and “crop life-saving 
techniques”, which would help to save 
the total destruction of a crop during a 
Mriod of drought. I am happy that the 
FAO Regional Office along with other 
agencies had organized last month in 
Bangladesh a seminar on the improve¬ 
ment of deep water and floating rice cul¬ 
tivation. 

alternative strategies 

1 am aware that in parts of our 
region, typhoons, cyclones and floods 
are as im^rtant causes of instability in 
food production as drought and aridity. 
We must develop alternative cropping 
strategies for all such areas in order to 
minimise the impact of such natural cala¬ 
mities. in several flood-prone areas as, 
for example, in the Brahmaputra valley in 
my country, the flood-prone season is 
unfortunately the major cropping season. 
If we are to develop the flood-free season 
into the major cropping season, we have to 
develop rice and other varieties which are 
cold tolerant and also arrange for irriga¬ 
tion either by lift irrigation from peren¬ 
nial streams or from shallow tubewells. 
It would be a tragedy if in spite 
of all our scientific and technological 
advances and capabilities, we have 
to be silent on-lookers to million^ 
of men, women and children going with¬ 
out food and shelter year after year as a 
result of floods or drought. 1 would, 
therefore, suggest to this conference that 
we accord the highest priority in our re¬ 
gion to the development of techniques for 
the elimination of faaors causing serious 
undulations in production. 

An equally immediate task is of course 
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te improve productivity- The “Limits 
> to Growth” document estimates the mini¬ 
mum land requirement for producing the 
food, clothing and other needs and for 
providing shelter to one individual at 0.4 
hectare (i.e. one acre). On this basis, we 
will need many millions of hectares of 
land every year in our region to cater for 
the needs of the additional population 
added during that year. Is reality, how¬ 
ever, due to the pressure of even the exist¬ 
ing ^pulation what is happening is a 
graaual withdrawal of land from agricul¬ 
ture for providing houses, road.«, factories 
and other needs. Forests are disappear¬ 
ing at an atanning rate. In other words, 
the additional needs of food should 
hereafter be met through a vertical growth 
in productivity and not through any large 
ex^nsion in area. 

iDteosive cropping 

However, some area expansion 
can be achieved through increasing 
the intensity of cropping by populari¬ 
sing multiple-cropping and relay¬ 
cropping techniques. In this connection, 
I would like to reiterate what Mr. R.S. 
McNamara. President of the World Bank 
Group, said last year at Nairobi and 1 
quote, “If Japan could produce 6720 kgs. 
of grain per hectare on very small farms 
in 1970, then Africa with its 1270 kgs.. 
Asia with 1750 kgs. and Latin America 
with 2060 kgs. per hectare have an 
enormous jpotcntial for expanding produc¬ 
tivity”. Since our meeting is being held 
in Mautiful and prosperous Japan, it 
would be appropriate if with the help of 
our Japanese hosts we draw up a detailed 
strate^ to raise within the next three 
years the average productivity level of the 
developing countries in our region to at 
least 50 per cent of that achieved by our 
host Country. Only in this way will we be 
able to improve the real income of our 
rural population and provide greater oppo¬ 
rtunities for gainful employment. May 
I, therefore, suggest to the FAO Regional 
Organisation that they accord the highest 
priority to productivity improvement in 
both &ld crops and farm animals. In 
: this connection, it would be useful to 
! Ibam from the honourable delegate from 
' Sri Lanka the experience gained in 
implementing the Agriculture Produc- 
, tiviw Law enacted by the Sri Lanka 
. National State Assembly in 1972. Perhaps 
■ other countries of this Region would like 
' to consider enacting similar legislation 
I and setting up a suitable machinery for 
implementation, 

I am glad to see the emphasis given 


by the PAO Regional Office to integrated 
rural development. Historically, a rise 
in standard of living in the industrialized 
nations, including Japan, has taken place 
through a diversification of labour use 
resulting from a gradual withdrawal of 
labour from the routine operations of 
farming to more industrial pursuits. In 
retrospect, the Japanese programme of 
“taking power to people” (1 do not refer 
to political power but to electricity and 
other forms of energy) has proved to be 
an act of grent wisdom. It is the supply 
of energy that has rendered the develop¬ 
ment of agro-industries and the diversifi¬ 
cation of labour use in rural areas 
possible. 

Today, we find ourselves in a 
difficult situation due to the escalation in 
the costs of petroleum products and due 
to uncertainties of hydel power in several 
countries including my own caused by 
abnormal weather. For example, in my 
country, in the Punjab, which is our 
leading agricultural state, there is a set¬ 
back to this season's rice crop due to the 
inadequacy of power to operate the 
tubewolls. The water level in the Bhakra 
reservoir, which helps to generate a con¬ 
siderable quantity of electricity, and 
which irrigates the fields in Punjab is at 
its lowest point in its history. I am glad 
that the power needs of water utilisation 
are being discussed at this meeting. How 
are we going to provide the power and 
energy needed not only for irrigation but 
for the organisation of rural industries? 
We must ^dress ourselves to this impor¬ 
tant question. 

a marked feature 

A marked feature of the mechanised 
agriculture of Europe and North America 
is the high consumption of energy derived 
from the non-renewable resources of the 
earth. For example, it has been calculated 
that while in India or Indonesia about 
286 kilo calories of energy may be used 
to produce one kg. of rice protein, over 
2800 and 65,000 kilo calories arc used in 
the rich nations to produce one kg. each 
of wheat and beef protein respectively, 
Although agriculture is theoretically an 
efficient energy conservation and recycl¬ 
ing system, it has become today another 
mojor consumer of non-renewable forms 
of energy, What pathway of aKriculturai 
growth can then the jpoor nations take, 
which will on the one hand help them to 
realise the great potential for unprovtng 
productiNuty and on the other, make them 
less dtpemaant on seaxt^, expensive and 
p9ilutlon>inducing forms of energy? 7^118 


question needs to be fheed Iw us squately 
and new models of growth worked out 
urgently. Energy and protein supplies 
in the developed regions are wefl in 
excess of requiremott and have continued 
to rise in the sixties. In contrast, as the 
US Journal “Science” pointed out in a 
recent issue, “To feed the people of 
India ot the US level of about 3000 food 
calories per day, India will need more 
energy than It now uses for all purposes”. 

organic recydiof 

A recent analysis indicates that 32 per cent 
of the energy needed for producing one 
kg. of maize in the United States is con¬ 
tributed by nitrogenous fertlliner. This 
is in addition to the nitrogen coming 
from the air. We know that this quantity 
of nitrogen can also be supplied through 
the manure produced by one dairy cow 
or 84 chickens during a year. If dmciCnt 
organic recycling prn^edure.s can be 
worked out, we can save I.t out of 1.9 
million kilo calories of enciw per year m 
a hectare of maize land. This is where 
bio-gas plants and energy plantations 
consisting of quick-yielding fuel trees 
assume such importance. Developing 
countries, which are not endowed with 
fossil fuels, can achieve the fulfilment of 
their agricultural goals only through 
mastering the principles of energy con¬ 
servation and recycling. I am glad FAO 
is organising an expert consultation meet¬ 
ing on recyclmg techniques. 

The FAO has warned that from 1975, 
a serious shortage of pesticides wilt hit 
developing countries even more than the 
shortage of fisrtilizers. Tropics mid sub¬ 
tropics, blessed with abundant sunlight 
and green plants throughout the year, 
also provide environmental conditions 
favourable to pests. The pest problem 
IS particularly serious during the humid, 
monsoon season, when much of the rice 
in our region is grown. How can this 
situation be successfully faced? Here 
again, the answer is only the devetop- 
meitt of locally relevant pcst-managenwnt 
procedures based on principles of pest 
avoidance than of control. Unfortunately, 
an understoding of the role of non¬ 
monetary inputs in solving problems of 
this kind has not been wide. 1 would 
suggest that the FAO Regional Office 
may convene a special meeting soon to 
discuss the implications of the impending 
pesticide crisis and to stimulate the 
development and adoption in the different 
ecological regions of an integrated pest 
mwagemmit system, involving an iqipro- 
priate admixture of agronomic, genetic. 
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biological and chem;ca1 methods of 
control. 

There is need for a continuous search 
for technological approaches which are 
relevant to specific agro-ecological and 
socio-economic milieu. For example, 
during the monsoon period, there is a 
considerable toss of nutrients due to 
leaching. Our scientists have found that 
such losses of valuable nutrients in crop 
fields can be minimised by mixing 
fertilizer with neem cake, derived from the 
seeds of neem tree. It is this kind of 
local solutions to local problems that we 
must increasingly seek and spread. 

problems of rice 

Rice is a major crop in our region. 
Soon after it was founded, FAO or^nized 
an International Rice Commission in 
order to promote the growth in rice out¬ 
put in Asia which grows more than 90% 
of world's rice. The International Rice 
Commission after a careful study of the 
factors responsible for the stagnation in 
the field of rice in monsoon Asia, came to 
the conclusion that what the indica rice 
varieties lacked is the character of fer¬ 
tilizer response present in japonica 
varieties. This analysis led to the Indica- 
japonica hybridization programme spon¬ 
sored by FAO in 1952 with its head¬ 
quarters at the Central Rice Research 
Institute at Cuttack in my country. We 
had made a large number of crosses 
between indica net varieties from different 
countries in this region and japonica rice 
varieties from Japan. This programme 
was started with great expectations but, 
unfortunately, due to a variety of reasons 
many of these expectations were not 
fulfilled. It was, therefore, a matter for 
happiness when Taiwan discovered the 
fertilizer-responsive dwarf indica types 
and when the International Rice Research 
Institute in the Philippines propagated 
this kind of rice from about 1964. The 
dw^f indica was soon christened as 
“Miracle” rice by mass communication 
media and it was hoped that it would 
help to improve rice production and 
productivity speedily. 

Our earlier hopes of bringing about 
rcvolutionarjf improvements in per acre 
yields of rice in our farmers’ fields 
through introduction of “Miracle” seed 
varieties, have not been fully realised, 
except in certain non-traditional rice 
areas and in non-traditional rice-growing 
seasons. We must examine critically as 
to why the high-yielding rice varieties 
have not been able to make the ontici- 
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pated impact durii^t the major monsoon 
in most of our regions. 1 know that then 
is ao singte simtm answer to this qurs- 
tioa; but the reward for studying this 
ju'oblem critically and taking corrective 
steps is certainly very high. Pests like 
brown and green plant hoppers, which 
transmit dangerous virus diseases, are 
becoming serious in our region. What 
is often forgotten is that a high-yielding 
enviroamrat resulting from a b^er plant 
population and improved supply of 
nutrients and water, is also conducive to 
the multiplication of pests and pathogens. 
Eternal vigilance is hence the price of 
agricultural progress. 

I firmly believe that given the political 
will and technological and resource back¬ 
ing, we can make a f^rontal attadc on the 
rice yield dilemma in monsoon Asia. 
What we need is concrete action pro¬ 
grammes tailored to specific locations 
and situations. In my country we have 
taken up during this year a few opera¬ 
tional research projects based on a water¬ 
shed to introduce the new nee technology 
involving, scientific water and pest mana¬ 
gement and nutrient supply. Under 
conditions of small and fragmented 
holdings, the introduction of these 
techniques involves the generation of 
some degree of community endeavour 
among farmers. Therefore, social 
scientists, agricultural scientists and exten¬ 
sion workers will have to work together 
in order to bring about a proper match 
between movements in science and in 
society. If attention is not paid to social 
factors and to the problems of manage¬ 
ment of small farms, we caimot make the 
technology yield beneficial results. 


animal prodnetivity 

1 am glad that FAO Regional Office 
has taken active steps to improve animal 
productivity in this region through the 
development of disease-free zones. What 
is equally important is a major program¬ 
me in inland and coastal aquaculture. For 
too long, our peasants and fishermen 
have been concentrating only on capture 
fishery. They should now be introduced 
into the art and science of culture fishery. 
There is a tremendous scope for this and 
1 am happy to team that the Consultative 
Group for International AgriUiiltutal 
Research is planning to sponsor a large- 
scale training and research programme on 
aquaculture in our i(^n. We need 
massive training programnKt tis well as 
arrangea^ts for the breeding and 
distribution of fish fingerliags. Activities 
of this kind ooveriog not onlyfidhh^, 


but also animal husbandry, farming, and 
horticulture call for the organi^ion|f 
of integrated supply of. phyricol 
inputs and services to the farming 
community. In this connection, 1 
wish to commend to you a report of the 
National Commission on Agriculture m 
my country on the development of 
integrated formers’ service societies. The 
major aim of such societies is to provide L 
credit in the form of the needed inputs a 
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and services, with particular reference to 
the needs of small farmers commanding 
limited resources of their own. Every 
package of economically viable techno¬ 
logy will have to be matched by appro¬ 
priate packages of service.^ and of public 
policies. 

world food conference 

Before I conclude 1 wish to make 
few remarks on the forthcoming World 
Food Conference. 

In the First World Food Congress held 
in the United States in 1963, the Late fte- 
sident Kennedy said that “we have the 
means and know-how to eradicate hunger 
and malnutrition from the world within 
our life time; what we need is the will.” 
In the Second World Food Congress held 
in the Netherlands, the Director-General 
of FAO, Mr. Boerraa, said that the time 
for words has gone and what we need now 
is “Action”. In all international forums 
including the UN General Assembly, 
resolutions have been passed foom time 
to time on problems of hunger, protein- 
calorie malnutrition and its impact on 
children and pregnant and lactattng 
mothers and on the need for a new inter¬ 
national economic order. An UN Panel 
chaired by me had made concrete sugges¬ 
tions for eradicating protein-calorie mal¬ 
nutrition from the vulnerable sections of 
the population. Lord Boyd Qrr had 
proposed nearly 30 years ago that a way 
should be found for achieving a rational 
and human world food budgetti^. A 
Food Aid Convention was signed in 1967 
and renewed in 1971 and the World Food 
Programme of FAO, which aims to under¬ 
take emergency feeding projects and to 
assist economic and social development in'' 
developing countries, is now in the 11th 
year. FAO has also been formulating a 
proposal for ensuring a minimuin level of 
world food security and for intmuatiooal 
actiem to assure adequate basic food' 
stocks. 


We are now in the second UN 
Development Decide. lE^ eveiy oufjjoi 
economic and social ysnlstiific, the ooa- 
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i tion$ of poverty and raainutiition have 
t prsttied during such “development 
1 scades” in many developing ' countries, 
ade patterns have also often gone a^inst 
e interests of poor nations. The FAO 
i mcept of agricultural adjustment remains 
i imarily on paper. As pointed out in 
1 w of the Conference documents, the 
' wage annual rate of growth of agri- 
! litural production in the developing 
i lontries of our region has been only 2.6 
:r cent during the last 13 years, fat 
; slow the target of four per cent. The time 
IS, therefore, come to ask ourselves, 
What has gone wrong with the pattern 
f development and international action 
>onsored during the last 25 wars? Why 
it that despite all the enorts of the 
nited Nations and its specialized 
tcncies like FAO, UNICEF, WHO, etc., 

' ere has been increase in hunger, poverty 
id want?” The World Bank has cal- 
ilated that about 800 million people are 
ring today under conditions of absolute 
)verty and that these people neither 
irtake in nor benefit from developmental 
nivities. Why has such a large segment 
" the human family been bypassed in 
lis manner? Why is it that while the 


feopk of the affluent aatiois have for- 
gotten the significance the prayer; 
“Cjod, give us our daily bread”, to over 
half of the human poj^tion, to quote 
Mahatma Gandhi, “God is Bread”? 

The forthcoming World Food Confor- 
ence is different from the earlier ones 
inasmuch as the sponsorship of this con¬ 
ference is based upon a resolution of the 
non-aligned nations h^d at Algiers last 
year and on a si^gestion made by the US 
Secretary of State at the UN General 
Assembly. The conference is appropria¬ 
tely being held under the auspices of the 
United Nations where countries like the 
USSR which are not yet members of the 
FAO are also members. Therefore, this 
ccmfercnce is ideally placed for providing 
the political will to eradicate hunger and 
poverty. The prime minister of India, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, pointed out at the 
UN Conference on Human Environment 
held at Stockholm in 1972 that poverty is 
the greatest pollutent of humanity. May 
I venture to suggest that the Ministers of 
Agriculture from Asian countries present 
here perhaps get together informally and 
discuss methods by which the three objec- 
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lives of the Witfid FOdd Confwt^, 
namely, improviag food production, 
organizing a mintmum wtMsld food sewity 
and developing a system (rf" f^id food aid. 
could ail be achieved. 

In my view, the coming World Food 
Conference oftbrs probably the last chance 
to 20th century man to wawrate the 
required will, resources and effort to both 
increasing food production and achieving 
equitable distribution, before we are ovw- 
taken by hunger and suffering of un¬ 
precedented dimensions. The Imperial 
valley in California and the Iordan valley 
in Israel, which wereformerty regarded 
as hopeless deserts, as well as our host 
country provide proof of what can be 
accomplished by integrating capital, 
technology and social organisation. 
Hence, the World Food Conference will 
have meaning and purpose only if the 
developed and oil-rich nations can commit 
substantial quantities of food, energy, 
fertilizer and other inputs for removing 
hunger and promoting agricultural growth. 
The Asian farmer has exploded the myth 
that he is not receptive to new idesis and 
technology. Arc we ready to help him? 


Medicines for millions 


V. Ramafliuril 


TABOUr Ibis time last year serious shor- 
igcsof the several essential commodi- 
BS and raw materials began to develop 
1 the country. But no shortage of 
isential drugs was then in evidence and 
le pharmaceutical industry in Bombay, 
here the bulk of that industry is located, 
as justly proud of this salutary trend, 
he situation has since changed almost 
iperceptibly and the drug shortage that 
)s surfaced in recent weeks threatens to 
x»>me widespread. As many as 40-and- 
dd drugs used in the treatment of a wide 
inge of diseases are now in short supply, 
rimarily because the vital raw materials 
squired for their manufacture have not 
Ben niiaitable in adequate quantities, 
he more important of the bulk drugs in 
fortageare Tetracycline, Streptomycin, 
hloramphenicoL Analgin, Aspirin, Phe- 
acetin, and Vitamins C, Bi, B„ and B.. 
lywrine. Sorbitol, Alcohol, Iodine, and 
fitric. Citric, Sulphuric and Tartaric 
Bids are some of the more glaiing in- 
ances of raw materials in short supply. 

The single biggest factor responsible 
Ir the shortage m raw materials is cana- 
Sation of their imports thtou^ the 
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STC. The items canalised number 36, 
and the imports of many of them have 
been neither adequate nor timely. It is 
true the oil crisis has worsened the chemi¬ 
cal raw materials position in the world 
markets. Restricted supplies and much 
higher prices arc the order of the day 
everywhere. These are no doubt extenua¬ 
ting circumstances, but they do not serve 
to set at rest the industry’s doubts whether 
the STC, as a bulk buyer, could not have 
adopted a more aggressive purchase policy 
in the world-wide scramble for basic 
chemicals. 

A suitable purchase policy based 
on anticipation of chemical short¬ 
ages—of which the world was forewarn¬ 
ed about two years back—might have 
helped despite the inherent limitations of 
a bureaucratic state trading agency with 
its relative lack of expertise in the work¬ 
ings of the SophisUqited chemical mar¬ 
kets abroad. This has . not happened, 
with the result that the public sector 
IPPL, which allocates 10 domestic phar- 
maoeuticai manufacturera the raw mate¬ 
rials and some bulk drags imported by 
the STC, has partially foiled in its role 
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of distribution. The lOPL has likewise 
partially failed in its role of mmiwfacture, 
too, as it has been working far below 
rated capacities in respect of such bulk 
drugs as Analgin and Tetracycline. 

In sum, some of the raw materials 
and drug intermediates that have neces¬ 
sarily to be imported to maintain produc¬ 
tion of several bulk drugs have been in 
short supply—a situation worsened by 
the fact that the government has been 
allocating raw materials to the organised 
sector of the industry on the basis of its 
consumption of such raw materials in 
the past two years. As this policy of 
allocation has not provided for the re¬ 
quirements of future growth, the organis¬ 
ed sector which accounts for about 80 
per cent of the country’s pharmaceutical 
production is finding it more and more 
difficult to meet the rising demand for 
drugs. Besides, inadequate imparts of 
those bulk drugs which are being produc¬ 
ed in insufficient quantities in the country 
at present have also set limits to formula¬ 
tions manufacture and thus to the avail¬ 
ability of medicines for final consump¬ 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
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specific instances of drug shortage are in¬ 
creasing day by day. 

This atmosphere of shortage, inciden¬ 
tally, has been anticipated by some anti¬ 
social elements who have taken to the 
apparently lucrative business of manufac¬ 
turing and distributing spurious and 
often injurious drugs. The latest in¬ 
stance of the menace of spurious drugs 
relates to the discovery in Bombay of 
tens of thousands of Tetracyiine capsules 
containing not the genuine medi¬ 
cine but only turmeric powder. There 
have been reports earlier this year 
of spurious drugs causing deaths in some 
cases. The heavy toll of human lives 
taken by spurious glucose saline which 
was intravenously administered to patients 
in a Kanpur hospital is a most livid in¬ 
stance in point. A number of deaths have 
also' been caused in Tamil Nadu by admi¬ 
nistration of prepm'ations containing a 
toxic substance. There have been lately 
several other disquieting reports of 
spurious drugs in the market. The orga¬ 
nised sector of the industry is therefore 
appalled by the threat that fake drugs 
pose not only to public health but also 
to public- confidence in modern medicine. 

industry’s stand 

Viewed against this background of 
growing drug shortages that provide a 
tempting atmosphere for racketeers in 
spurious drugs, the basic stand of the 
industry that an overriding policy con¬ 
sideration should be adequate production 
of high-quality drugs is unexceptionable. 
What emphasises the need for ‘adequate 
production’ is the ambitious Health Plan 
which calls for a near-doubling of drug 
production, in terms of value, from the 
present annual level of about Rs 350 
crores to Rs 600 crores of formulations 
(including the value of bulk drugs used 
in them) in 1978-79, the end-year of the 
fifth Plan. This, in turn, would require 
a 100 per cent increase in capital invest¬ 
ment from Rs 225 crores to Rs 450 crores; 
a nearly four-fold ificrease in basic (bulk) 
drugs manufacture for formulations 
from Rs 50-60 crores to Rs 150-200 
crores; a seven-fold increase in Research 
and Development (R & D) outlays from 
Rs 5 crores to Rs 35 crores: and a three¬ 
fold increase in ex port.s of pharmaceuti¬ 
cals—from Rs 11 crores to Rs 30 crores 
—to broadly match imports of critical 
raw materials and intermediates. As the 
industry lias thus to grow in the next five 
years just about as much as it did in the 
past 25 year:—its production in 1948 
was sallied at no more than Rs 10 


crores—, it continues to urge that it 
should be encouraged to maximise pro¬ 
duction in ail possible ways. 

The principal elements of a awwopriate 
policy suggested by the industry are brief¬ 
ly told. First and foremost is the plea 
for a fresh look at the various restrictions 
and controls on units wanting to expand, 
particularly on those belonging to the 
large-scale sector. Two other elements 
relate to the need for ensuring adequate 
supply of essential raw materials at the 
right time and at reasonable prices to 
maintain and increase production and for 
evolving a stable and fairly long-term 
pricing policy for bulk drugs and formula¬ 
tions. 

brand names 

On the question of abolition of 
brand names the industry's stand is 
forthright. It is against any move in this 
direction on the ground that abolition of 
brand names could lead to a situation in 
which both the physician and the patient 
would be denied the quality assurance 
that goes with a brand name and the 
manufacturer deprived of the incentive 
to make high-quality drugs which arc 
vital for health and medical care. If the 
manufacturer's guarantee of quality and 
efficacy, which the use of a brand name 
signifies, is taken away, the government 
will have to step in to fill the void by 
assuming the responsibility for assuring 
the quality and efficacy of all drugs 
marketed under generic names. This is 
a responsibility which the Drugs Control 
Organisation at the centre and in the 
states is in no position to assume, consi¬ 
dering that it is far too inadequate and 
ill-equipped even for effective routine 
supervision. Abolition of brand names, 
it is feared, might also aggravate the 
threat posed by spurious drugs. 

The other elements of the policy can- 
vessed by the industry are that the pub¬ 
lic sector units, in which Rs 60 to 70 
crores have been invested so far, should 
utilise their installed capacities to the 
maximum, that these units should con¬ 
centrate on basic research, manufacture 
of bulk drugs not produced in the coun¬ 
try, and import substitution work aad 
that no monopoly in the manufacture 
of any ilcrn should be allowed for the 
public sector. The industry has urged 
rufther that no other drugs should be 
added to the list of canalised drugs, and 
that -no unrealistic export conditions 
should be imposed on units wanting to 
expand or establish new basic manufac¬ 
ture as promotion of exports to the high- 
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ly competitive international markets is a 
expensive and long-term operatioo. 

The industry's stand vtxa-vis smal 
scale drug units is that their role in oertai 
fields in which they have definite advar 
tages—fields relating to the manufaetur 
of some pharmaceutical aids* excipient! 
intermediates, raw materials and packa{ 
ing materials, and certain types of phai 
maceutical machinery and components- 
could well be expanded. Their rote ii 
the manufacture of bulk drugs and foi 
mulations should not be exaggeratec 
For. even if the small-scale sector were t 
double its production of formulation 
and increase its production of bulk drug 
ten-fold (which is doubtful), it woul 
account for only Rs 103 to 120 crore 
worth of formulations and Rs 50 crore 
worth of bulk drugs which would mee 
no more than one-sixth of the country’ 
requirements of formulations and one 
fourth of the requirements of bulk drugs 
In other words, the country would stii 
have to depend on the large-scale sccto 
for meeting over 80 per cent of its re 
quircm’nts of medicines. Any restrk 
tions that may impair the ability of th 
large-scale sector to produce drugs oi 
that scale are therefore fraught wit 
grave consequences for the health ofth 
nation. ‘Drugs for the Millions’ wil 
then prove to be an elusive or ever-weed 
ing goal. 

pragmatic approach 

This, in brief, is the approach of th 
pharmecautical industry to issues o 
policy relevant to its further growth am 
development. It strikes one as ftinda 
mentally sound and pragmatic. But th 
organised sector of the industry—'a secto 
which has been rendered most dynami 
and efficient by foreign collaboration- 
should have no illusions about the sound 
ness of its stand being readily and wide) 
reci^nised. What it has to conteni 
against are not only chauvinistic nation 
alism and emotional hangovers of th 
country’s anti-colonial past but wide 
spread ignorance of the special charac 
teristics of the pharmaceutical industr 
and an unrealistic preference for small 
scale enterprise. 

To acknowledge generously the role o 
foreign collaboration in the rapid deve 
lopment of the pharmaceutical industr 
since the fifties would mean an end t< 
nationalist prejudice. If the UNIDO ha 
adjudged that India’s pharmaceutical in 
dustry has now attained u level of t^iera 
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tido oomparabie to interoatioaalstandards 
bi production, technolo^ and the qua¬ 
lity of its products, it is because inter¬ 
national collaboration has played a key 
role in the growth and development of 
the industry in the era of planning, A 
better understanding of the special charac¬ 
teristics of the industry would also make 
for the promotion of a positive climate 
for its further rapid growth over the fifth 
Plan period and beyond. These cliarac- 
teristics are that the industry, by the very 
nature of its operations and of its pro¬ 
ducts, is international in character be¬ 
cause diseases respect no national boun¬ 
daries and the search for new knowledge 


and new chemotherai^utic agents to com¬ 
bat disease and relieve human suffering 
are internatiojial in scofw and coverage: 
and that the industry, being science-based 
and rasearch-oriented fo a greater extent 
than many other industries, is subject to u 
high rate of tecKnobgical and product 
obsolescence in the wake of introduction 
of newer technologies in production and 
neWer products in therapy, thanks to the 
high tempo of research activity and in¬ 
novation in the industry. 

Another characteristic is that the 
industry attaches the utmost im¬ 
portance to the quality of its 


products as tfatise impinge on the i^lth 
and, sometlntes, the very Ufe of patients. 
Yet another charUcferistic » that phar¬ 
maceutical promotion is unique hi timt 
it involves dtssemination of essential 
medical inforntation to doctors in tqiecial 
ways. Given a bettw understanding of 
such characteristics and a surer realisa¬ 
tion of the limitations of sntall-scde units 
on the quality control side, a fairer deal 
for, and a more imaginative handling of, 
the industry should follow as a matter 
of Course. Such a result would be In the 
lasting interests of the nation as medi¬ 
cines for tlw millions are no less essential 
than food or cloth for the millions. 


Impact of a reopened 


Josslayn Hannatay 


Suez canal 


The SUEZ Canal’s re-opening expected 
in the near future will have an impact on 
shipping, particularly of oil, but also of 
dry cargo. Facts, figures and estimates 
arc contained in the newly published 
OECD Maritime Transport Committee's 
Annual Report, which discusses interna¬ 
tional shipping policies and recent trends 
and prospects in shipping demand and 
supply, of which a re-opened Suez Canal 
is one factor. 


total tonnage of 211 million dwt (dead¬ 
weight tonnage). In 1966, virtually all 
tankers operating westward out of the 
Persian Gulf could pass through the 
Canal in ballast on the return trip and 
the Canal Authority was preparing to 
receive 200,000 dwt vessels in ballast by 
the end of 1967. as well as fully laden 
tankers of up to 60,000 dwt. However, 
brfore this could take place the Suez 
Canal was closed. 


roughly 85 per cent of total crude oil 
movements from the Persian Gulf to 
North America. Europe and Mediter¬ 
ranean destinations moved in vessels over 
60,000 dwt and 45 per cent in vessels over 
200,000 dwt. 

Re-opening the Suez Canal would 
reduce the length of three of the principa: 
oil transport routes by as much as jotoSl 
per cent, as shown in Table 11 (p. 606). 


The development of world shipping 
up to 1973, by main commodity groups, is 
shown in Chart A (p, 606). Oil, iron ore 
and coal account for about 80 per cent of 
world sea transport requirements in ton- 
miles. Imports of these commodities into 
three major OECD regions (North America 
western Europe, Japan) represent more 
than two-thirds of total world shipping 
demand (western Europe alone accounts 
for 41 per cent). Oil imports are of over¬ 
riding importance; the three OECD 
regions themselves account for 56 per 
cent of total shipping demand 
(Table I). 

In 1966, about 18.5 per cent of all 
international oil tonnage shipments and 
8.1 per cent of dry cargo passed throng 
the Suez Canal. Northbound oil made 
up 86 per cent of total movements 
through tne Canal Chart B (p. 607)- In 
addition, among the shi]^ passim 
through ihe Canal, there wnre 4.t4?d 
sonthbound tankers in ballast with a 


Since the Canal’s closure, the pattern 
of world oil movements has changed 
considerably and tanker sizes for west¬ 
bound movemenls for the Persian Gulf 
have increased dramatically. In 1972, 


If, in 1972, all crude oil carriers uf 
to 60,000 dwt on these three route 
could have used the Canal hi both dkec- 
tions and all ships under 200,000 dwi 
on the ballast leg, the round trip woulc 


Table I 

The Importanu for World Shipping of the Main Regional Bulk Commodity 

Imports, 1972 


(in per cent of total shipping denmnd measured In ton-miles 



Oil 

imports 

Iron ore 
imports 

Coal 

imports 

Total oil 
ore/coal 

Japan 

11.8 

5.2 

2.3 

19.3 

Western Europe 

37.4 

2,2 

1.0 

40.6 

North. America, 

7.2 

0.5 

-- 

7.7 

Main OECD Regions 

56.4 

7.9 

3.3 

67,6 

AJl Others 

11.2 

0.9 

0,1 

12.2 

• Total oil/ore/coal 

67.6 

8,8 

3.4 

79.8 


BASTQ)fiSCt»K»ilST 


S<Wc«: Derived mainly from Fearnley and Esers Chartering Co. Ud. and BF Trading Ltd. 
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liave been about 3,000 in^cad of 4,800 
million ton-miles. A saving on this 
scale would have corresponded to 
roughly 10 per cent of total inter-regional 
oil transport in 1972. 

Tabll If 

Approximate Shipping Distance via Cape 
and via Suez Canal 

(in nautical miles) 


Persian Gulf to 

Via Capo 

Via 


Canai 

Mediterranean 

10,800 

4,700 

North-west Europe 

11,100 

6,400 

US East Coast 

12,000 

8,300 


Thus tlw possible impact on oil ship¬ 
ping demand of a re-opened Suez Canal, 
according to the OECD Maritime Trans¬ 
port Committee’s report, cannot be igno¬ 
red, despite the increase in the size of 
ships which has taken place over tt^e 
last seven years. The actual impact will 
depend on numerous factors apart from 
the capability of the Canal to accommo¬ 
date laden vessels of 60,000 dwt and 
vessels in ballast of up to 200,000 
dwt. 

The future volume of oil shipping 
using the Suez Canal will not only be 


determined fey capacity limitations, feut 
wUi also depend, among other thini^, 
on the levels of Canal dues, freight rates 
and bunker (ship fuel) prices, which 
mote than trebled between October, 1972, 
and January 1974. The report of the 
Maritime Transport Committee contauis 
a special section on the effects of these 
changes on future shipping supply. Higher 
bunker costs, as compared with condi¬ 
tions prior to the Canal’s closure, will in 
fact tend to make the Canal relatively 
more attractive. 

In 1966, about eigfet per cent of all 


A. TOTAL TRADE ESTIMATE 

(in thousand million laden ton-milos) 
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CHL AND CARGOES MOVING THROUGH THE 
SU^ CAN^t, AND WORLD INTERN^kllOV^M r 
SEARORNf TRADE, loss 

wp^w 

iMOOfiie 
ISratle 


fin miiUon metric tent/ 


iesi 


Northbound 


Uituld caryoas 


Dry cargoes 


27,4 


Southbound 


Liquid cargoes 6 !t ^ 

Dry cargoes 38 8 Ilia 



PMV 

[cAe<!ors 

820 


Source U ry Monthly Bultsfm of Slat/stits an^ Socl Canal Aulhanly 


wo^ 4iy «U8Q toowmoat* 

jIlNMed tlvoaih the <!8iii8l. J^otentk] 
dry estcp ntovemeiitt for 1970 
thnrtifha theonetioeUy le^iwiwd Canal 
lave been estinated by UNCTAD at 
right {tei; cent dry cargo tonnages 

1 figure confirmed,by OECD’s own eSti- 
naie, based on detailed statistics invol¬ 
ving some 70 per cent of ^tetnational 
Iry cargo movements for the same 
pear. 

Among the principal dry cargo com- 
nodities using the Canal in 1966 were 
ertilizers, particularly phosphates, 
iouthbound movements included 2.5 
nillion tons of phosphate rock, close to 
0 per cent of Ute world phosphate rock 
rade, and total southbound fertilizer 
ihipmenls through the Canal were 6.7 
nillion tons or 17 per cent of southbound 
iry cargoes. 

Fertilizers could undoubtedly play an 


important role again if the Suez Canal 
were re-opened; eastbound phosphate 
shipments from Morocco and Tunisia 


would benefit especially. Other important 
bulk trades which could b^efit from a 
re-opening of the CanjU, include, for 
example, iron ore from Australia to 
southern Europe. The Canal shortens 
this route by about 30 per- cent. 


Taulf. Ill 


Total Trade Estimate : 1962-1973 If and when the Canal is re-oprited 

(An thousand million laden ton-miles) —and, above all, if Canal dues aril filited 
_ ' ____ so as to make transit an ecOnoptte prd- 


Year 

Cru<]e 

oil 

Oil 

products 

Iron 

ore 

Coal 

Grain 

Others 

(esti¬ 

mate) 

Total 

position for ail dry cargo ships whidh 
could save substantially on voyage dis¬ 
tance and time-demand for dry cargo 
shipping might well be reduced id>out 

five per cent within a feit^y short 

1962 

1,650 

650 

314 

170 

272 

1,300 

4,356 

1963 

1,850 

600 

348 

202 

304 

1,400 

4,704 

period. 

1964 

2,150 

620 

456 

199 

378 

1,550 

5,353 

The corresponding 10 per cent figure 

1965 

2,480 

640 

527 

216 

386 

1,600 

5,849 

for oil shipping demand is merely illus- 

1966 

2,629 

700 

575 

226 

.-408 

1,700 

6,238 

trativc of possible developments, it 

1967 

3,400 

730 

651 

269 

380 

1,800 

7,230 

could probably be reached only after a 

196$ 

4,197 

750 

775 

310 

340 

2,000 

8,372 

certain time, but it might even bo exceeded 

1969 

4,853 

760 

919 

385 

307 

2,150 

9,374 

if the facilities of the Canal were such as 

1970 

5,597 

890 

1.093 

481 

393 

2,200 

10,654 

to give an incentive for again modifying 
the size of vessels transporting oil between 

1971 

6,554 

900 

1,185 

434 

406 

2,250 

11,729 

the Persian Gulf and Europe—this time 

1972 

7,670 

930 

1,156 

442 

454 

2,400 

13,072 

by smaller ships which could use 

1973 («t) 

9,9IW 


l,3ki5 

470 

375 

2,700 

15,100 

the Canal fully loaded and/or in 








ballast.. 
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the world 


Tourism 


Jo«*l«yn H«nnM*y 


I 

Many Facetted Sectors 

Tourists spent an estimated »28,000 mil¬ 
lion around the world in 1973. This is 
big business. It is also a complex busi¬ 
ness because of the number of activities 
and concepts that it covers. Its growth, 
facilitated by the speedy development of 
hotels and transport facilities—especially 
air transport—has gathered pace through¬ 
out the postwar period, averaging a 12 
per cent annual rate of increase. 

The word “tourist” was coined in 
Britain in 1800 and the first recorded 
use of “tourism” was in 1811. For a 
long time, the meaning of-both words 
remained vague, but a definition had to 
be found if statistics were to be collected 
on the size of the market. In 1937, the 
League of Nations defined a foreign tourist 
as “any person visiting a country, other 


than that in which he usually resides, for 
a period of at least twentyfour hours, for 
any reason other than following an 
occupation remunerated from within the 
country visited". In 1963, the UN drew 
the distinction between the tourist and 
the excursionist (the latter staying less 
than twentyfour hours oulside his country) 
and used the general label “visitor” to 
cover both kinds of traveller. 

Although these definitions can be used 
tegather statistical data, they do Iktie to 
distinguish between rhe reasons under¬ 
lying travel. In the first instance there is 
a difference between urban and other 
forms of tourism. Clear examples of the 


first type arc Venice, or any of the great 
capitals (26 per cent of the total tourist 
nights in Portugal last year were speht in 
Lisbon). Non-urban tourism has many 
aspects. The seaside, mountains, or the 
countryside may be visited for different 
reasons. 

The purpose of pleasure travel may 
be relaxation in a different environment, 
and the means used may range from a 
package tour, outdoor camping, residence 
in a hotel, or the rental or purchase of 
independent accommodation. 

Health travel is another form of tourism 
obviously centred on spa facilities. The 
list also includes pilgrimages or spectator 
attendence at sporting events, and cul¬ 
tural travel intended to deepen the tourists 
knowledge of a country’s art and civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Business travel mushroomed in the 


form of atleudance at conventions and 
short missions to national and internatio¬ 
nal conferences, where the seriousness of 
the proceedings is tempered by extracur¬ 
ricular activities of an altogether different 
nature (the last meeting of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund in Nairobi ofiered 
a safari as a side benefit!). In the USA 
business tourism provides 45 per cent of 
hotel takings. These receipts are indepen¬ 
dent of participants’ personal income, or 
the climate and geography of a city, but 
they 4o call for special wdcome arrange¬ 
ments and organised faciUties. 

The various types of tourism nafurally 
interpenetrate, and the oveisaU %ures 


must be (ntenueted with cure. In reality 
they are'no more than i»t{mateg,compit6d 
in different ways in different countries, 
and often in different ways in the same 
country at different times. At alt events 
the economic and social importance of 
tourism has led both receiving and source 
countries to assign responsibility for it to 
specially designated bodies. 

Most countries treat tourism as an 
independent economic sector. Its ad¬ 
ministration may be centralised as in 
Turkey or Spain, which have a full scale 
ministry of Tourism, or de-centralised 
as in Italy or more particularly, in Yugo¬ 
slavia, wliere the government has evolv¬ 
ed responsibility for it to the individuu! 
republics. In Sweden, a new tourist 
authority is to be set up next year tn 
replace the present State Tourism Com¬ 
mission which is part of the ministry ol 
Agriculture. In all countries, the objec¬ 
tive of the tourist authorities is to collect 
relevant information and to formulae 
policies, which may range from develop¬ 
ing the tourist assets of certain regions 
to prospecting foreign markets to increast 
the inflow of visitors, 

II 

The Mein Tourftt Flows 

OECD’s Tourism Committecestimates 
that tourist arrivals rose from 25 million 
in 1950 to 21S million in 197.3, of when 
75 percent were visitors to OECD coun 
tries. Five per cent of the world’s popu 
lation travels annually, a small figure ye 
five times the proportion twenty years ago 

Most tourists are from the industriu 
lised countrie.s and almost two-thirdi 
originate in eleven countries; USA. UK 
France, West Germany, Canada, Benelux 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Sweden 
The USA outstrips the others, accountio 
for almost 20 per cent of the worli ° 
total, although the share of the US poiHi f 
lation travelling abroad is lowerthiiii th ^ 
corresponding figure for Canada, Switzer 
land, wlgium and the Netherlands. Unti 
five years ago, few Japanese travelled, bu P 
last year there were over l,0Ci0.06< 
Japanese tdifeists, 45 per.cent moTC thar ^ 
In 1972. . [ 

Europe has Icrnglfeto thoioaiDdii^W n 

ocTt^4,197^ 


WlilMION 

nimniui 
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_.ji; 01^ «f tmy four 

<^t 

^ tmyid, eomjjwnd to 

ll^ pcr mat ^k4|o ||o to Nortii Aiwriea, 

A nwfe three pvt emt of the trafflc 
Eb^ to latia Antmca asd the Caribbean 
^d onepef cent to Africa. 

The miitical situatioo ai&cts the rate 
of tonitst flow to West Asia; arrivals 
drofii^ by 25 per cent in 1967, and it 
was tour years oefore the 1966 level was 
readMda^n. 1 snimise that when the 
figutes for 1974 are compiled they will 
show a severe drop. Tourists don’t like 
guns going off around them. 

The regions which at present account 
for the smallest share of the world's 
tourist trade are also those which are 
■increasing their markets fastest; at an 
■annual average rate of IS per cent for 
■Asia, Austridia and west Ana compared 
p seven per cent in Europe and 
lAmerlca. 

Tourists seem to prefer countries 
offering a combination of such features 
las sunshine, sea, beaches and architectu« 
ral distinction. The Mediterranean 
countries have these assets and they reap 
30 per cent of the annual tourist harvest. 
Several countries arc so located as to 
lattract stopover visits of less than 24 
hours ea route to another destination. 
France and Italy are examples. Italy 
also has a large excursion traffic, with 
20 million short trips in 1972 accounting 
[for 57 ptr cent of total frontier crossings. 
[This fast limm was 62 per cent for 
Canada and 44 per cent for Cyprus, but 
only 12 per cent for Japan. 

lexcnnkin trips 

The substantial number of excursion 
trips is mainly recorded between neigh- 
Ibouring co^tries. Portugal, which is 
Iclassiitod as a Mediterranean country, 
received four million visitors in 1972, of 
whom half were Spanish arrivals, only 
seven per cent stayra in hotels, inns or 
camps; the remainder were day trippers. 
The opposite position exists in north 
Africa, where most visitors come in 
by plane for a long holiday stay. In 
I'unisia, Qmman, EngUrii and French 
nationals atone amount for 60 per cent 
of tourist arrivids and 70 per cent of 
tourist nights. 

Desotto the substantial ttmnbers of 

B tntveliing, the average length pt 
tcottOtrylt ofren short; l2 days 
to, flee to Italy, ei^t in PoithgftI, 
a nihe in Ttouaitt aitd sbt to i^In 
fl^. And thtoeli,Qif ootoM^ « 
toasoiud pattern: to P* 

BNtottM VCEtoomT ' 


example, there wete one mUlkm tonrisi 
atriwis to Jammy 19nimd seven millions 
to Attptst. 

The expansion irf’ lotoism has hd to 
the devriopment of a 8>ghiScaat econo¬ 
mic market fed by the foreign exchange 
spent in the countries visited. This marlmt 
is not easy to measure statistically, but 
the tototnational Union of Official Tourist 
Organisations puts it at 128,000 million 
to 1973. Exchange tote fluctuations over 
the past two years have considerably in¬ 
fluenced where money is spent, and how 
much. Europe and North America, 
because of thmi domtoaoce. clearly cap¬ 
ture the lion’s share. At all events, 
receipts from tourism have risen by a 
factor of 12 between 1950 and 1972, 
whereas the number of tourists has risen 
only eight-fold. Excluding transport costs, 
expenditure per person is three times 
higher in Latin America and the West 
Indies than in Europe. Several reasons 
account for this. European tourism now 
embraces more lower income bracket 
travellers, while reduced fares and the 
new networks established in cons^uence 
have brought more distant destinations 
within reach. Also, while business 
tourism means more frontier crossings, 
stays are shorter, leaving less scope for 
a sharp rise in spending per person. 

tbe invisible balance 

Comiirtes’ tourist receipts, and the 
tourist expenditures of their nationals 
abroad are far from negligible compo¬ 
nents of the invisible balance. In lSi69, 
tourist receipts were equal to 33.5 percent 
of the proems of merchandise exports 
for Spun, 22.1 per ceto for Austria. 17.8 
per cent for Morocco, 17.1 per cent for 
Tonisia, 14.3 per cent for Greece and 8.8 
per cent for Cyprus. Expenditures of 
nationris abroad were much lower in 
relation to import costs, remging from 2.4 
per cent for Spain to 8.4 per cent for 
Austria.' 

Tourism makes an important contri¬ 
bution to economic growth to several 
countries, particularly the developing 
countrito, to the form of hotel facilities, 
rtoail ou^ts, job creation and infrastruc¬ 
tural development Some countries pro¬ 
vide finance at esperiaOy attractive terms 
for investment in hotels by foreign na¬ 
tionals, and the majto' banks have deve¬ 
loped hnaginattve loan formulae. Such 
inteinational chains as Holiday Inns, 
11T,;Shmton and Biitoa Motels offhir 
acomnmodation round the world. France’s 
\|ledtotrranee juaooiates touriim 
nnS rtoreaflon and has expanded to 
oeouisy an importont position in the 
itidipbcy; shverri df its tonclst villages are 
iocatod to developing oountries. 

la tto todustrial coantriet tourism hM 


become a substaatod notivitiy with its 
own spectotltiet^^-tonvto agencies, Aattoals 
cruises, etc. The totematimul airitoea 
have done paittoolariy well frota its 
growth: 59.3 per o«Dt of the tourists 
arriving in Oree» flew to; 35.6 per cent 
in Portugal. 22.4 per emt to Spain. 

IN' v'.. 

Tha Outloolc ami tha Uinlttof 
Growth 

Ihe Bbtootora of interaationul tourism 
has become firir^ stable, and Its ffiuwrii 
will change only as a function certnin 
factors which tend to evolve slowly. 
Individual events can of coarse Influence 
the flow to certain countries to the short 
turm: West Aria is one example. Nor¬ 
thern Inland; (14 per cent of whose 
hotels closed down in two years) another, 
The oil crisis may also have an effiect; 
dear gasoline and higher airfares could 
reduce distances travmied. To a lesser 
extent, changes in exchange rates may 
impinge on travel patterns. For example 
fewer American tourists were to be seen 
in France to 1973. 

Leaving aside these short-tmrm in¬ 
fluences, it is passible to make a forecast 
of basic trends. As the number of 
tourist arrivals depends on the existence 
of facilities to receive them, otoeetives 
must be set at country level, and form 
part of national plans. The studios mads 
Vy the toternariona! organisations show 
that a relationship exists between toe 

f rowth of world population, its agedistri- 
ution, its location, and toe outlook for 
tourism. 

World population eras 3,6Q0 million 
to 1970, and is expected to leuch 4,OOOr 
milfion to 1975 and 4,4<00 iUilUon to 1^. 
Most of the increase, hou«'rar> will 
occur to the develojnng countries, which 
will have 73 per cent of humanity in 1980 
against 70 per cent to 1970, foUowtog an 
annual average increase to population of 
2.4 per cent against 1.1 per cent for the 
industrialised countries. 

Other points are that population 
coireentration in the developed worid 
(over 65 per cent of the popmation will 
be urban dwrilers to 1980) fostms the 
desire to travel, and that toe sttostootial 
increase to the economicaHy aettVe popu¬ 
lation, wito women joining tlm labour 
forae to’^wtog numbers, tends to taiae 
inconre levels and to^bre toe number 
ofpeople who oan afford to travri. In 
shotL toe flow of tourists from toe deve¬ 
loped eitontrito nmy safely be expected to 
ei^nd. 

i|y ooritrast, littto additional tourism 
^ ocitHffiR 4,1974 


auiy> bwrtdg the uofi>reaeen< be expected 
; firoathedevelojdagcouiitiitf. Mthoegh 
' nuaben tmp%ed ia the egricoltHnd 
sector they will stiu «cc(nrat 

for (SO per cent of populatioa ia 1980. 

, Thus, the ori^ of most tourist traffic 
wiil be broadly as at present, North 
America and Europe generatinf 60 per 
cent of the flow. The destinatioa pattern 
will also be mivh the same with Europe 
continniag to dominate. The rate of 
increase could slow down in those 
countries which have experienced rapid 
expansion over the past few years, and 
whose facilities are to some extent satura¬ 
ted, but such countries are still few in 
number. 

The forecast for 1980 is for a world 
total of 280 million toorist arrivals, of 
which 200 million in Europe, 4S million 
in North America, iud 10 million in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. Of the 
seven miiiion tourists forecast to go to 
Africa, 5.S million will patronise countries 
in North Africa, of which Morocco 1.25 
million, Libya 400,000 to 1^,000 and 
Algeria 600,000. Tl^se estimates are 


often b^ow the flfliMsJIa ttatitimid 
pbus, Morocco, tot (wnsbie, expects 
two million tourist asmsli fo 1976, 
increaidog at an annual rate of 214 ^ 
cent. Other Mediternmeaa countries 
have also produced hildt estimates: 
Greece six mitlioa in 1977, Lebanon 3.5 
millhm and StoaJn 62.$ m^hon hi 19^. 
Some cotmtnes with an assured ftrtnre 
have made no estimates al all. Egypt h 
one. Its monuments are a g^t-^ed 
touiht asset, but it is less known that 
miles of Egypt's golden sandy beaches 
await some enterprising developers. 


However bright the outlook for 
tourism in those counri'ies which have 
fostered it, there are limits. Spain, 
believe it or not, welcomes as many 
tourists in a year as there are Spaniards! 
Beyond a certain threshold, the drawbacks 
may outweigh the advantages: it has been 
observed that an excessive inflow of pros¬ 
perous foreigners generates distortions in 
the living standards of the local popula¬ 
tion, arousing resentment and unwelcome 
increases in price levels. 


In sem* of iJm sipatler - eouaftiesr 
foveehoea^.n^niiim may be.same Uma 
tim localecohomy can taanoe; In (tome 
Mauds of the West Bidim,;t^.a(}i^onal 
imperii required to servtee tourism 
amount to 40 per cent of total export 
proceeds. Finally tourism is extremely 
sensitive to the r^g economic climate 
and. ttw mamteaance of aerivity in the 
industrial countries. This is a risk for 
those countries wduch have teen tourhm 
as a main contributor to their economic 
develiqmeBt. Further, over-rapid deve¬ 
lopment (rf some areas wiit entafl prob¬ 
lems whidi win be expensiio to solve, 
including sociological disparities poUu- 
tionmid environmental protection, but 
must be dealt with. 

Sources and aeknowiedgeaeats: The 
foregoing summarise a report in the latest 
issue of the Ecomotic Digest mibJished by 
the Societe Generals (29 Boulevard 
Hausia),um, 7S009 Paris, France) but the 
bank is responsible neither for the em¬ 
phasis of my summary nor formy inteis- 
pnsed comments, based on a variety of 
sources. 





IMF facility for 

medium term aid 


'HB InroMATiOMAL Moft^ty Fond has 
BuMisbcd an extended fiuiiity to provide 
lediun-term naaittance for member* in 
etUin apippial ciroumstances of balance of 
ayments otiBouity. The extended ibciiity 
apteaente an important development m 
^Wd practice in that, whereas the usual 
uration of a stand«by arrangement does 
ot exceed 12 months, an extended arran- 
ement will provide an assurance of 
upport by the Fund for a period of up 
0 thtee years. The extended facility, 
n its formulation and administration, is 
ikely to be beneiiciai for developing 
ountries in particular. 

Certain situations to which the exten- 
led faciiity could apply are those in 
vhich an economy is suffering serious 
layments imbalances relating to structural 
naladjustments in production and trade 
ind where prices and cost distortions 
lave been widespread; or in which an 
»onomy is chant^iz^ by slow growth 
ind an inherently WKilf balance of pay¬ 
ments position whidh prevents pursuit of 
|an active development policy. 


exteadM faciUty 


apui^ c€ the Fuad uro avalb^ under 
existing tranche police; and the member 
has presented a programme, setting fprth 
the objectives and p^ieies fbr the indole 
petiodxif the extended arraDfement,'aad 
a detailed statement of the policies and 
measures for the first twdve montlu, 
with the understanding that, for each 
subsequent twelve-month i^riod, the 
member will present to the Fund a de¬ 
tailed statement of the progress made, 
and the policies and meaSurM that will 
be follow^, to further the realization of 
the programme. 

Extended arrangements imder this 
decision will be limited to periods of not 
more than three years. Purchases out¬ 
standing under this decision will not ex¬ 
ceed 140 percent of the member’s quota, 
or be allowed to raise the Fund's hold¬ 
ings of the member'* current above 265 
per cent of the member's quota (exclud¬ 


ing holdipgf pbtained by<thP IhMd^hfn 
result of. 

relating to conpeptatory fin a n e fr i i ; btiRfH' 
stock finaooini, and tito hnpi^ 
increased cost of imports or pf^oteua 
and petroleum products). 

Amounts mode avaUabld updw the 
extended facility by the FtiPU WiU 
be repaid by the osADiber as sopB as 
its balance of pays^ts luroUaaa* have 
been overcome and, in any event, within 
an outside range of four to eight ysna* 
after each purchase normally ui sixteea 
equal quartoily instaUments. Memhfn 
will pay charges on amounts poiKntlsedi 
under the extonded facility at an anw ial 
rate of four per cent for the first 
that a purchase is outstanding and this 
rate would rise by one half pep oept pmr 
annum for each succeeding year, up to 
a level of 61 per cent per amuun. 

~^IMF SURVEY, Svtmber 16, 1974 


|tfie 

Utlder the extended facility the Fund 
is prepared to give special assistance to 
members to enable thrnn to meet balance 
of payments deficit for longer periods 
and in anwunts larger in relation to 
quota* than has been the practice under 
existiog tranche policies. Such assistance 
wUl be given in support of comprehen¬ 
sive prograrofiies that include policies of the 
scope and character requirra to correct 
structural imbalances in ^oduction, trade, 
and prices when it is expected that the 
needed inwovement in the number's 
balance of payment* can be achieved 
without poUdies inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Fund only over an ex- 
lenoed period, The Fund will pay parti¬ 
cular atteption to the policy measures 
thatltbe number intends to implement in 
order to stooiiiee resources and improve 
their utilization and reduce reliance oh 
external nestriotlons. 

A mfuest ttom a member for an ex¬ 
tended Mtatupimwnt uader this deciston 
WIU heiUittlr^ F««d is satisfied that 
the soiatkm iffihipiBember'a balanoe of 
paapanii mMP»w requite a lougnr 

fiOItglHe aCNMNlNplr 


Oil Facility in Action 


The lnt«rmukNUi Msmlarjr Fmid tas ONne- 
lct«4 MTmring agnenMW wltli seTtn leqOm. 
The aweenimls emM» for the Ftaid to 
bonow, in the perM up to Deeeuher 31,191S, 
noODrew ftoai these kMUrs tothnnee drowbigi 
uader the yeodt oU MUtv which has been 
estaUWied to aulst owsU i e i e wHfc bolonM of 
paynerts aoeds 1* msothis toe liiqeet on their 
baUnBes of poyneaM of ieovaieo ia the aet 
iiqitet coots of petroloon aad pstroleaBi pro- 
AMts. TUo smo toaders that have asreed 
to toad to the Cdad Sod the amoeats (ospniaed 
ia opeeW Oawtog rIgMS) up to which they have 
agreod to lead are m fbilaiws: 

AhnOhaM SOR 100,000,000 

Osaada 2S7.W 3,900 

Contra! BmUc of Iran 580,000,000 

Central Baak of Ibmait 400,000,000 

OoNMOnsncyBaanl 20,e0Q/)00 

flaadi Arafatsa MoiMary 

Azeacr 1,000,000,000 

Ceateal Rank of V s a o nwl a 430,000,000 

(Canada wfli Mi the IM aa amOMat ap to 
too eqaivtimt of 3M millen ChaSdlm deliM* 
ttoMU ■ w groiie i to toostoi drawitn itoto* tm 
too oMWtoo dale ut pgttmmt, ato SOR 

, * The ton*** a inw s sw * to»vo anoodtotoulto 
StotMtotosuse to to to cn m ei itos m, toiww 


eaoee, in USdoilan. Intoreit on torso (wneiw 
lam will ho at an soM nuo of mt» fur tm. 
RepaynwM of the Ms will hn iMn to ehM 
eqml MeHMMd initallnn*m to ctiniimm 
after tores yean and bo ceenplotadaottotor tosii 
levoaytaiosjlMrtosIransItoefontowwV totos 
Fuad, fa the caw of Canada, rOMraiMt ygit ho 
awdo Ju a laaw sum flva yanfi ofto a OraiMlv. 
However, prarMoa is abe aMi* tor aarfiar to- 
payment la eertain circoBasaato*. 

The first tranwelions aadsr too aU ihetoto 
havehaeaacMsiMalqrtoe IntoftoUtoMl MtoO* 
tary Faad. Rsaearow ahtotoid uutor toa iM 
tocBtty aiw wppicawatary to am ftowititotoeWr 

taacc avallahto to aasabon aador atoar VM 
poUdos an tha aw oHUS S fiwer to * - ThaettoU* 
ries and the aatoatoo of flialr pwtoatoi to •pi- 
valents of to>iU an: 


12,490,000 
AlAhMtoO 
1,190,060 
»,21(M»0 
MfiBHifiOO 
30,610,000 
" 1,000 
(i?.000 
,000 


OMto 

IWH 

w 

IEp*a 


firttdtotoi 
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World Bank group 

in 1974: highlights 


Tndia REcmVED a total of 9442 million 
frmn the World Bank Group during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1974, according 
to the Annual Report of the World Bank 
and its affiliate, the International De¬ 
velopment Association (IDA). 

As in previous years, India was the lar¬ 
gest single recipient of the Group’s com¬ 
mitments during fiscal 1974. The bulk of 
the financing from the Bank Group to 
India during the year ($390 million) has 
come from IDA. The Association’s 
credits to date have been for SO years, free 
of interest, but carry a service charge of 
3/4 of one per cent. The year’s commit¬ 
ments brought the cumulative total of 
Bank and IDA lending to India to $4,031 
million — $1,228 million from the Bank 
and $2,803 million from IDA. 

range of activity 

The range of the Group’s activities in 
India was expanded to include dairy and 
urban development. An IDA credit of 
$30 million is financing a dairy develop¬ 
ment project in Karnataka (formerly 
Mysore). Another credit of $3S million 
in fianneing a project in support of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Develojiment Au¬ 
thority’s programme to rehabilitate and 
improve basic urban facilities in a metro¬ 
politan area of almost nine million 
people. 

The year’s lending has sought to spread 
the benefits of economic development to a 
larger number of the poor. In Karnataka, 
for instance, about 450,000 farming house¬ 
holds, or about 2.5 million people will 
benefit from the dairy development pro¬ 
ject. In Bihar, the incomes of about 
100,000 farmers arc expected to increase 
Butotantially as a result of an lOA- 
financed project to expand institutional 
credit. 

A brief description of Bank/IDA opera¬ 
tions in India during fiscal 19/4 follows: 

Agricultural Creilit in Bihar: The IDA 
credit of $32 million is supporting a three- 
year lending programme for investments in 
minor irrigation, tubewelis and pumpsets 
to farmers in the state. Incomes of about 
100,000 farmers are expected to increase 
substantially as a result of the project. In 
.iddition, the project will generate year- 


round employment for almost 45,000 per¬ 
sons. 

A/iple Processing and Marketing In 
Himachal Pradesh: The IDA credit of $13 
million is assisting a $21.7 million project 
to improve apple processing facilities and 
to assist an integrated applc-marketli^ 
system. About 10,000 small farmers arc 
expected to increase their incomes. 

Dairy Development in Karnataka {My¬ 
sore): The IDA credit of $30 million re¬ 
presents the first Bank Group operation 
in support of dairy development in India, 
The project seeks to contribute to an an¬ 
nual production increase of one million 
tons of milk. About 2.5 million people, 
most of whom are either landless or own 
less than five acres will benefit. 

Chambal Command Area Development 
in Ralasthan State: The Bank loan of 
$52 million will finance improvements to 
an existing irrigation project. The pro¬ 
ject will help to increase 20,000 jobs over 
the next decade and to increase foodgrain 
production from 140,000 tons to 350,OW 
tons. More than half of the farmers in 
the project area are within the lowest 
40 per cent on India’s national income 
scale. 

basic amenities 

Urban Devehpmeni—Calcutta: The $35 
million IDA credit is helping to finance 
44 schemes covering water suppty, 
sewerage and drainage, roads and traffic 
improvements, environmental hygiene, 
garbage disposal, and housing. The 
credit supports the Calcutta Metropoli¬ 
tan Development Authority’s programme 
for the rehabilitation and improvement 
of basic urban facilities. 

Indian Railways : The $80 million credit 
is supporting the expansion of the rail¬ 
ways during the fifth five-year Plan period 
(1974-79). The $654 million project will 
help to replace steam locomotives with 
diesel or electric ones. The wagon fieet 
will be increased, and eloctrifiimtion of 
main lines will be furthered. 

Industrial Imports: The credit of $150 
million will enable 800 medim and lame- 
scale enterprises in selected priwity Tn- 
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dustries to maintain and expand produc¬ 
tion. The credit will meet part of the in¬ 
dustries’ fbreign exchange requirements 
of about $550 million during 1974-75 for 
imports of raw materials, componmtts and 
spare parts. The credit brings the total 
of IDA assistance for uldustrial imports 
in India to $930 million. 

Ferldizer—Trombay: Almost two-thirds 
of the IDA credit of $50 million wUI 
go toward expanding the capeity of the 
TYombay fertilizer plant, located near 
Bombay. The remaming funds will pro-' 
vide India with urgently needed assistance 
to improve operations in other govern¬ 
ment-owned fertilizer plants. The credit 
marks the sixth Bank Group fertili»r 
project in India. 

record assistaiKe 

For the sixth consecutive year, the 
World Bank Group has approved a record 
total of development assistance to the 
pooler nations of the world. The figure 
of $4,517 million for the fiscal year 1974, 
was $962 million higher than in the pre¬ 
vious years. The World Bank’s borrow¬ 
ings also reached a rebord—of $1,853 
million. Over 30 per cent of this amount 
came from oil-exporting nations. 

Compared with fiscal 1973, the Bank’s 
Imding rose by almost $1,200 million to 
$3,218.4 million. As had been expected, 
IDA committed virtually all the resources 
available to it by the end of the year. Its 
commitments totalling $1,095.2 million, 
were $250 million less than in fiscal 1973. 

The International Finance Corporation, 
the Bank’s other affiliate, made invust- 
ments totalling $203.4 million. 

With loans and credits totalling $1,361.8 
million, Asia was the principal regional 
recipient of Bank/IDA assistance. Bank 
and IDA lending went to 12 Asian epuat- 
ries—Bangladesh, Burma, India, Indo¬ 
nesia, Korea, Malaysia, Nepl, Pakistan, 
Papua New Guinea, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand. 

II 

The World Bank warned that without 
a major, worldwide dfoit, 808 milUon, 
people in the developing conattles of thn 
wood can mtpect ah«oit no improvemeast 
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w tlinr Jim iJttriiW the rest of H» I9'?08. 
For httodre^a of itxiiHonft mwe, any 
ImMOvement will, at best, be meager 
tnthout such action. 

The warning by the world's largest mul¬ 
tilateral sumlier of development finance 
is eontained in the World fonk’s Annual 
Report for 1974. It follows what the Re¬ 
port describes as a year of “momattous" 
changes in the international economy. 

During that period, marked though it 
was by confusion and controversy, one 
point stood out clearly, the Report states. 

“The prospects for the economic and 
social progress of a large number of de¬ 
veloping nations have been seriously 
jeopardized. The jeopardy is greatest 
for those that are poorest.’* 

dgnificftnt developments 

, Five significant developments m the re¬ 
cent past hit the developing countries 
paiticularly hard, the Report says, They 
were: the realignment and floating of 
exchange rates; accelerated inflation, es¬ 
pecially in the prices of roost primary 
commodities and industrial goods; the 
rise in petroleum prices; shortages of food- 
grains and fertilizers; and a slowdown in 
the growth rates of industrialized count¬ 
ries. 

The impact of these developments has 
been far-reaching, the Report says. 
Barely a year ago, the prospects were that 
the developing countries, taken together, 
would be able to achieve an annual rate 
of giowth of GNP in real teims .somewhat 
higher than six per cent, in line with the 
target set for the second Development 
Decade. However, it is now expected 
that although some petroleum and mineral 
exporting countries may exceed the target, 
GNP growth in many other developing 
I countries will fall below six per cent per 
I year over the rest of this d«:ade. The 
I rate of growth in the poorest countries, 
including the most populous, will be so 
low that per capita incomes will either 
stagnate or rise very little between now 
and 1980. 

If even moderately acceptable growth 
rates are to be achieved, thsie will have 
to be a massive Increase in the flow of 
external resources to developing count¬ 
ries, the Bank says. 

The outlook for the mobilization of such 
additional capital, the Bank notes, is 
“uncertain." That undertainty rests most 
heavily on the poorest countries, whose 
needs will have to be financed “almost en- 
ilrely" on concessionary terms, the Re- 
fport condudes. 

The Bank Report notes that even 


“joiddJefJncome" and “Jilghef-income” 
developing countries my find it difflcttit 
to raise the additional capital they will 
need in the years ahead. The latter- 
those countries with yearly per capita in¬ 
comes of more than S375-^ould afford 
much of the capital they need on market 
terms. But the former group, consisting 
of countries with annual per capita in¬ 
comes of between $200 and 1375, will 
need a “large concessionary elemmit’’ in 
their borrowing. 

By 1980, the additional long-term capital 
requirements of developmg countries will 
amount to $27,500 rnillion, almost half of 
which — $11,200 million — must be on 
highly concessional^ terms, the Report 
says. 

The R;!|port, while noting that a number 
of initiatives have been taken in an effort 
to stimulate the flow of funds, both con¬ 
cessionary and other, cautions, however, 
that it remains to be seen whether the 
various initiatives will result in the dis¬ 
bursement of funds, especially conces¬ 
sionary funds, on the scale required. 

“It appears almost inevitable," the Re¬ 
port concludes, “that ajt least in the short 
run, the flow of concessionary aid will dec¬ 


line even Rather jh ml tet««, inti« win < 
hipptn At a time wbeiii the jwede of count-1| 
ries which depmii mot imvfh' on such ’ 
aid will be grmer than ever,“' > 

In fiscal 1974, the Bank and .its soft- 
loan affiliate, the interoational Develop¬ 
ment Association (IDA)» made loans jt 
worth $4,313.fi million to 75 developing! 
countries. Twentyflve per cent of the fl 
total — $ 1.095.2 million — was in the form 
of interest-ftee credits supplied by IDA, 

A majority of the poorest people in the 
developing world live in rural areas, The 
Bank argues that development assistance 
must be directed to the poorest among and 
within developing countries; and in ways 
in which the productivity of small farmers 
and the landless in particular can be in¬ 
creased. “This is burning," the Report 
says, “more deliberately than ever, the 
Bank’s concern.” 

But more rapid growth and improvements 
in productivity- • even on a moderate scale 
— will occur only if there is a “substantial 
increase in the flow of external resources 
to developing countries,” the Bank's Re¬ 
port pomts out. 
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YES, you can have two of tti« following Annual Numbars, FRS OF 
COST, if you mail to us the following order form duly fitted in, upto 
December 31, 1974, 

1. INDIA IN WORLD TRADE, Annual Number 1974, Price Re- 18.00 
and any one of the following : 

2. WHITHER INDIA, Annual Number 1971, Price Re. 10.00 

3. THE CHALLENGE OF OUR OPPORTUNITIES 
Annual Number 1972, Price Re. 10.00 

4. SEVENTIES AGAINST SHORTAGES. Annual Number 1973 
Price Re. 10.00 

Pleaee enter my new eubecription to EASTERN ECONOMIST for one 
year, Annual Subscription of (Inland) Re. 100.00, (Foreign) £ 10 / f 25 
is enclosed herewith. 

Name...,........ 

Address.... 


To 
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The Manaser, 
eastern BCONOMIST, 

P. 0. Box No. 34, Now Delhl-110 001 
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btt is it good for your suit ? 


eW l»«£ «flMt WM Md 
M iWlilMWMl A SuftiflO liM 
IMM ol oonur. Him fntnmt ol eoleMUl 


A JlytlM SuHlng hai thn kntra (nd • 
wMt wng* » elfff. Ym.* JiyaiM SuMn* 
can lake tha lun anda let mna 


’^SUITiNQ 

•anM a DHsss awBiua 


fiOnON MtiS iSt^ 
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Tlii NitioQai Ciiiteral 

Ori^SBtioa celettfsted a Tansen layanti 
fMtivai by org^uziog musical ccmcem in 
the ca|Mtal on September 22 and 23. The 
vice-president inaugorated the festival, 
the minister of state in the ministry of 
Education presided over it and the chief 
executive councillor of the Delhi Metro¬ 
politan Council was also present. Mr 
Jatti chose to read a written speech 
which was as undistinguished in sub¬ 
stance, style and delivery as the vice- 
president himself. It is indeed a pity 
that a man occupying this high public 
office could not speak a few words extem¬ 
pore on an occasion like this. Worse 
still, Mr Jatti covered himself with ridi¬ 
cule by saying at the start of his speech 
that Tansen (whose 468th birth anniversary 
was being celebrated) needed no 
introduction. The man who wiote 
Mr Jatti's speech for him deserves 
to be sentenced to hard labour on a diet 
of platitudes mixed with Delhi tap water. 
It is true that almdst every other .success¬ 
ful politician in our country is a medio¬ 
crity in most respects, but is it at all 
necessary for the prime minister to 
flaunt these mediocrities in the face of 
the world by placing them in highly 
conspicuous public positions? 

As for Professor Nurul Hasan, he 
certainly did not have to depend on a 
prepared text, but this was no reason 
why he should have let his tongue run 
away with him and gone on at such great 
length, especially when Ustad Bismillah 
Khan was on the dais and waiting to 
begin the inaugural concert. I suppose 
an audience getting its entertainment 
free of payment in cash is to be expected 
to pay in kind by putting up with VIP 
speeches on occasions of this sort, but 
tl^ need nbt mean that its patience 
^ould be tried unduly by three politicians 
having nothing particular to say which 
was really significant for the occasion. I 
said ‘three’, for Mr Radha Raman also 
spoke. Fortunately, the mike went dead 
for a while as the dectricity was off. Mr 
Radha Raman of course kept soldiering 
on bravely, but not many of us could 
tear what he was saying. Which was 
perhaps all to the good. Mr Radha 
Raman, as we must all admit, is quite 


Ghpable af orating uoder tte impresMon 
that Tansen is ativ« and wdl join present 
wi the occasion and dtit Ustad ^mMah 
Khan is in fact Tansen, not just in ihe 
figurative sense but in tte literal physical. 
For the benefit of the non-cognoscente, 
I may add that I have in mmd that 
famous occasion when Mr Radha Reman 
mistook tte West Oennan ambassador 
in India for the chancellor of the Federal 
Republic, Mr Willy Brandt. 



press has gone to 

the government’s crusade'against 


The 

town on the government’s crusade,against 
the captains of the smuggling tradf. One 
of the points which has been repeatedly 
made is that silver is being clandestinely 
exported in payment for smuj^led gold 
and other goods. Tte smuggling aspect 
apart, I do not find this particular ex¬ 
change of goods objectionable in' itself. 
If silver is worth more abroad than here 
and gold worth more here than abroad, 
it is common sense as well as good 
economics for ,oar people to excitange 
their silver for other people’s gold. It 
should be clearly understood that the 
price of silver is a highly SfMculativ^ one; 
in contrast, gold is much more reliable 
as a store of value or as a hedge against 
inflation. Therefore it is quite legitimate 
for the people to disinvest in silver so 
that they may invest in gold. Agalrj, the 
standard of living of an individual or a 
family could improve concretely if s|lver 
articles such as silver utensils are sold 
and with the proceeds consumer durables 
or articles of every-day consumption 
are bou^t. It should also be reebzed 
that both fashion and taste are veeijng 
away from silverware in the kitchen to 
stainless steelware. Many households are 
turning more and more towards tte use 
of staintess steel utensils, and for them ihe 
obvious thing to do is to dispose of silyer 
utensils so that they may find money for 
buying stainless steel utmisils. 

Moreover, under tte pressure of the 
rising cost of living, quite a large number 
of middle class or lower middle class 
families are frequently forced to efi'Oet 
distress sale of some of their possessions. 
The high price of silver makes it attractive 
for the families to turn into cash such 
silver as they may possess. In thete 
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—: legitimate —-- 

may wish to sell finrarthae to time. 

Until rectmtly tfce gowmmm hadfl 
banned totalW tte ei^t of ,^cr andf; 
this naturally putb teemiiim on ttei 
smuggling out of thi« Jn«al or its waresl 
But, cvm after the exports have beenl 
kgitimattzed, those viho are engaged inf; 
smuggling goods into the obuntry vhave;' 
been finding it worth their while to pay 
more ibr silver which they could use 
as a medium of exchange, so to speak,.' 
in their trade. This is why the white; 
metal is not flowing freely through the 
nonnal trade channels into legitimate 
exports. Now that the government» crack¬ 
ing down on smuggling the price of silver 
has begun to ease. It would be good public' 
policy for the government to make' 
arrangements for silver offered for sale , 
by tte public to be bought at pehes ■ 
reasonabfy in accordance with those 
prevailing in world markets and arrange, 
ior the export of tte metal for tte bene¬ 
fit of the foreign exchange earnings of 
our country. Such a policy could be 
specially helpful to people in the country¬ 
side a largo number of whom can cope 
with rising cost of living only by turning 
into cash some of their possessions. It 
would be obviously unfair that those 
who make distress sales are also required 
to make them at distress prices. I 

,i 

The way the CBI iinniiry 

into the import licences scandal is reported 
to be progressing, it is quite possible that; 
the present minister of state in the 
ministry of Commerce might fined himself 
in an extremely embarrassa^ predicament. 
During the relevant debates in the monso¬ 
on session of parliament. Professor Chat- 
topadhyaya had repeatedly gone on rec¬ 
ord to the effect that, tte coiuroversy over 
the Tut Mohan Ram memorandum apart, 
there had been nothing improper or out of 
the way in the issue of the licences them¬ 
selves. Professor Chattopadhyaya had also 
disclosed that the licences were issued only 
after a senior ofitcial of his ministry had 
gone to Pondidierry and verified the imna 
Jides of the applicants and the authenti¬ 
city of their representations or claims. It 
is to be hoped that thme wifi be no un- 
pleasent shocks to the people'.s trust in 
the government as a result of whatever 
findings the CBl inuuiry may ultimately 
lead to. It goes without saying, however, 
that it will be in tte ultimate public in- . 
terest for tte truth, whatever it is, to 
come out and be 
boldly faced by 
tte government . 
and tte country. •« 
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Industrial Financa 
Corporatiofi 

' The Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration CIFC) had disbursed 
,R8 30.26 Cfores in 1973-74. 
During the year it received a 
^ further time of credit foi eight 
million D-marks from West 
Germany. The. Chairman of 
the Corporation, Mr C.D. 
Khanna said in New Delhi the 
other day that IFC was facing 
shortage of funds. Unless the 
iunion government augmented 
|its resources by special allo¬ 
cations, IFC would find itself 
in a tight corner. On the 
{industrial scene, Mi Khanna 
said steep increase in the ca¬ 
pital costs of new units posed 
serious piroblems to the com¬ 
mercial viability of such indus- 
[tries as sugm, cement, paper, 
fsotton textiles and automo- 
*biles, the end products of which 
were subject to price regulation. 

Because of the increase in 
»pital costs, several new pro- 
siects were being considered by 
fthe IFC for financing jointly 
!by different all-India financial 
(institutions. Of the 90 projects 
for which IFC had sanctioned 
^nancial assistance of Rs 39.31 
jCroies during the year ended 
lune 1974. 56 projects had in- 
(yolved joint financing. The 
Corporation might have to 
Write off Rs 3.45 crores due 
from coal companies and sick 
iextile mills taken over by the 
government because the cora- 
Ijcnsation to be paid by the 
!>lational Textile Corporation 
night not be adequate to meet 
jie corporation's dues. 

IFC chairman said that the 
orporation had several pro- 
xts for assistance in the pipe- 
ne. To augment its resources 
; had decided to enter the 
larket with a bond of Rs 10 


crores. After repayment of the 
maturing bonds, the net bor¬ 
rowing m the new issue would 
be four crores of rupees. The 
bonds will have a curren^ 
of 10 years and will be repaid 
at par on September 28, 1984. 
These will bear interest at 
the rate of six per cent per an¬ 
num. The 4i pei cent IFC 
Bonds 1974 due for redemption 
are accepted at par in payment 
of subscription to six per cent 
IFC Bonds, 1984. 

Record Turnover 
of STC 

The working results of the 
State Trading Corporation of 
India Ltd. (STC) for 1973-74 
showed a rise of 41 per cent in 
turnover reaching an all-time 
peak at Rs 490 crores. Its 
exports at Rs 273 crores ex¬ 
ceeded imports by Rs 67 crores. 
As nearly half of the profit of 
the STC during the year under 
review accrufed from exports, 
it reflected a new trend in the 
working of the corporation. 

More than half of the total 
business of the STC was con¬ 
centrated in Europe with the 
European Economic Commu¬ 
nity as its largest trading part¬ 
ner. Also, more than one- 
fourth of the exports of the cor¬ 
poration were to the Soviet 
Union. Interestingly, sales 
to west Asia had more than 
trebled and, according to the 
chairman, Mr Vinod Parekh, 
the regions potential had as¬ 
sumed special significance in 
the corporation's promotional 
activitie.s. 

An interesting eleme nt in the 
working resuhs of the STC for 
1973-74 was that exports had 
contributed Rs 7.4 crores i.c. 
about 48 per cent in trading 
profits. The corpttfation had 


akd ^^ntributod one crore of 
rupees to the Leather Develop¬ 
ment Fand out of its profits, 
The equity base of the corpo¬ 
ration had increased to R$ 10 
crores due to the issuance 
bonus shares to the mitent of 
two crores of rupera in 1973-74. 
Because of the limitation on 
dividends the corporation al¬ 
lowed the maximum dividend 
i.e, 12 per cent for j^yment on 
the basis of working results 
for the year imdcr report. 
The coats of the STC had been 
kept well under control as the 
ratio of costs to sales worked 
out to be 0.9 per cent as 
against 1.2 per cent in 1972-73. 

A mid-year review of the 
performance budget for 1974- 
75 indicated that exports of the 
STC during the half-year ended 
September 1974 were valued 
at Rs 194 crores as against the 
revised budget estimate for 
the whole year at Rs 525 crores. 
The value of exports budgeted 
earlier for the current year at 
Rs 386 crores has been stepped 
up to Rs 525 crores because 
of the favourable trend emerg¬ 
ing in regard to the export 
of sugar. While the value of 
sugar exported in April-Sep- 
tember this year was estimated 
to be Rs 90 crores, the revised 
budget estimate indicated its 
total export value at Rs 260 
crores in 1974-75. Conse¬ 
quently, the bulk of the ex¬ 
pected increase in exports 
during the current year was 
likely to be entirely due to the 
sharp spurt in sugar exports. 

Reviewing the prospects for 
the current year, Mr Parekh 
stated at a press conference 
held in the capital on Septem¬ 
ber 28, that because of the 
favourable trend in the export 
of sugar, the budgeted turnover 
estimate of Rs 780 crores for 
the STC group had been re¬ 
vised upward to Rs 855 crores 
of which exports alone would 
account for Rs 573 Crores. 
He outlined the coiporations' 
new strategy for export promo¬ 
tion through selected products 
and markets. He said that the 
corporation intended to select 
each '^r certain items and 
markna for ooncentrajed deve¬ 
lopment. Ifi'the current year 
the ptpgrmntiic would inorade 


basmati rice, army software, 
shoe uppers and chemicals. 
West and south-east Asia, with 
special emphasis on Gulf mar¬ 
kets, had been selected as 
areas of intensive promotional 
activity. 

In order to exqxmd produc¬ 
tion cai^ity for exports, ^rti- 
cularly in the small and ihedl- 
mum scale sections, Mr Pa>'ekh 
stated that the corporation 
would provide direct financial 
assistance which could be in 
the form of term loans, supply 
of plant and machinery or im¬ 
ported raw materials. 

Despite the uncertain world 
trading conditions Mr Parekh 
struck an optimistic note in 
regard to exports by the STC. 
He said that reasonably good 
prospects existed for this coun¬ 
try's exports since vast 
opportunities were expected to 
be thrown open with increased 
trade with oil-producing coun¬ 
tries. The consumption pat¬ 
terns in western Europe also 
seemed to suggest that certain 
agro-baacd products and con¬ 
sumer goods from our country 
would contmue to enjoy ready 
markets there. 

HMr Profitt UP 

Hindustan Machine Tools 
Ltd (HMTl showed a net profit 
of Rs 1.96 crores in 1973-74 
which was 151 percent higher 
than the preceding year’s achi¬ 
evement. While sales increased 
by 22 per cent to Rs 43.06 
crores, exports rose by 54 
per cent to Rs 2.52 crores. 
This was indeed creditable in 
view of the fact that the work¬ 
ing of the HMT units was 
hampered by frequent power 
cuts, raw material shortages, 
bottlenecks in movement and 
labour unrest in some of the 
units. As the long-tenn wage 
settlements in all the HMT 
units expir^ in the^r under 
review, it took months 
of hard bargaining and nego¬ 
tiations to hammer out a nmv 
minimum wage and dearness 
allowance agreement. Conse¬ 
quently, the . tempo pto- 
ducrion slowc(|: down diirtog 
this period*» However, doRSB- 
quent upon* thd'w«ge agree*- 
ment thete Was n igjtirt in pr<^. 
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ductioa. While the tahnftg^ 
m^nt w«:5 aftaid that the year 
would close with a deceit of 
Ri 35 lakhs, there was a re¬ 
cord profit of Rs 1.96 crores, 
as stated earlier 

The corporation signed an 
agreement during the year to 
export engineering equipment 
to Messrs Machine Tool Works 
Buehrte & Co, Oerlikon, Zu¬ 
rich (Switeerland). The con¬ 
tract was worth 4.5 million 
Swiss Francs; half of it was 
for equipment while the other 
half was for engineering docu¬ 
mentation to be prepared by 
HMT on the basis of designs 
supplied by the Swiss firm. 
It may be recalled that this 
was the parent company which 
helped HMT to set up in 
1953. More than two decades 
later, HMT has proved that it 
has come of age. 

That HMT has inspired 
confidence in foreign buyers 
is clear from the fact that a 
well-known British manufac¬ 
turer of machine tools, namely. 
Messrs Wickman Machine 
Tools, Coventry, UK, has 
intered into a collaboration 
igreement for the manufacture 
jf “mini-chucker designed 
jy the corporation. The proto- 
;ype of the “mini-chucker" is 
It present under manufacture 
md testing and will include 
lome of the modifications sug¬ 
gested by the British firm. 


HMT has al^ decided to 
nove into the manufacture of 
I new gCTeration of machine 
ools which will be numerically 
ontrotled (NC). At present 
here is no production of NC 
ools in this country. Also, 
here is no significant domestic 
emand for them within this 


ountry though the industria- 
aed countries arc moving 
ipidly towards increased pro- 
uction of such machines. An 


^ement has been signed with 
leasrs Kearney & Treckcr 
larwin (KTM; of the UK 
xordihg to wmeh HMT will 
il>p]y the basic machines, 
hile the British firm will do 
ie inter-iheing with NC. 
liese macKutes will be sold 
prood. The .central idea in 
^s coltabtsfatton is that HMT 
[ould gradually take on mdre 
id more of the NC part of 
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the Work lo that eventually 
the entire product may be made 
in this country. 

Besides machine tools HMT 
has acquired great reputation 
for the production of other 
products such as tractors, wrist 
watches, printing machines and 
die casting. The Pinjorc unit 
of HMT is turning out tractors 
while the Kalamassery unit has 
entered the printing machinery 
business. The watch factory 
in Srinagar is' expected to be 
commissioned early next year. 
HMT has finalised an arrange¬ 
ment with the Citizen Watch 
Co. of Japan for the manu¬ 
facture of main springs, hair 
springs and shock absorbers at 
the Bangalore watch factories. 
The production of die casting 
and plastic injection moulding 
machines in the Bangalore unit 
is expected to be further step¬ 
ped up to reach its optimum 
capacity. HMT has started 
exporting technical know-how 
and it is already giving technical 
assistance for the establishment 
of machine tool .r, factories 
both in Sri Lanka and the 
Philippines. 

According to Dr S. M. 
Patil, Chairman of HMT, the 
expansion and diversification 
programme will increase the 
sales of the coloration to Rs 
100 crores within the next 
three years. The capital invest¬ 
ment of the company is also 
expected to rise to the same 
level. The percentage increase 
in production will be much 
larger in the case of new items 
than of machine tools. £ven- 
tually, the value of production 
of machine tools is likely to 
be less than half of the total 
output of HMT units. 

Tl Sily«r Jubilfl* 

Mr A. M. M. Arunachalam 
and Mr M. V, Arunachalam 
managing directors of the well 
known industrial group of 
Trade Investments of India 
Ltd, Madras held a reception 
at the Oberoi Intcr-Conti- 
nental New Delhi, on Sep- I 
tember 28, in celebration of 
the silver jtriulee of the firm. 
Lord Mowdett, Chairman of 
Tube Investmeats Ltd, UK 
and Lady Bowden, who had 
come to India to ti^ {>art in 
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I tlu;t lUvfflT jubilee cekbistioiu 
t of ihdT Indian associales, were 
I introduced to the guests, 0ur- 
; in^ the reception a twenty 
nunute film was shown to the 
j guests with a view to acquaint¬ 
ing them with the progress 
\ and achievements of this Mad- 
I ras-bttsed industrial group 
i which now employs over 15,000 
j persons 

MMTC 

The Minerals and Metals 
Trading Corporation earned 
i a net profit (after tax) of Rs 
11.5 crores in 197.1-74 against 
Ra 5,2 crores in 1972-7.1. The 
significant impiovement in pro- 
: fitability is partly attributable 
to the upward trend of selling 
1 prices. Besides, profits during 
' the year were augmented by a 
receipt of Rs 3.3 crores to¬ 
wards claims in respect of past 
shipments of iron ore to Japan. 

I The total turnover of the 
i corporation rose by Rs 134.8 
; to Rs 478,3 crores in 1973-74 
I from Rs 343.5 crores in 1972- 
'■ 73; eaports at Rs 125.4 crores 
1 were up by Rs 21 crores and 
import at Rs 351.8 crores by 
I Rs 113.9 crores. Domestic sales 
I at Rs l.l crores were only 
; marginally lower than in the 
j previous year. Thus between 
, 1969-70 and 197.3-74, in a span 
of four years, the turnover of 
. the corporation had registered 
a rise of Rs 340.6 crores. 

An indication of the efficiency 
achieved by the corporation is 
that despite escalations in costs, 
the ratio of over-heads to sales 
has come down to 1.2 per cent 
against 1.3 per cent in the pre- 
j vious year. 

’ The increase in inventory to 
Rs 75.2 crores on March 31, 
j 1974 as compared with Rs 56.6 
j crores on March 31, 1973 was 
; due mainly to high-priced 
stocks consequent on global 
t inflation. This has naturally 
strained the liquidity of the 
[ corporation. The borrowings 
from banks and the consequent 
'■ incidence of interest was, therc- 
1 fore, higher than last year. 

' The second issue of bonus 
; shares of the value of Rs 1.5 
( crores by capitalisation of re- 
‘ serves annouirced at the last 


annual gsnerai mee^ Hgis- 
ed thb cfpitai base from Rs 
4,5 c!;ores to Rs 6 crores on 
A^rch 1974. Over the 
yeafs, the corporation has built 
up substantial reserves which 
stood at Rs 31.8 crores on 
March 31,1974. It is proposed 
to utilise a port of these re¬ 
serves in raising the equity 
baw! further to Rs 8 crores by 
issue of boons shares worth Rs 
2 crores. 

The MMTC Chairman, Mr 
S. Ramachandran told a press 
conference that the average 
price realisation in 1974 com¬ 
pared to 1972 would be 50 per 
cent higher for iron ore, 85 
per cent for manganese ore, 
and 200 per cent for coal. 

The Chairman said that the 
long-term contract to export 
iron ore from Bailadilla to 
Japan would be re-negotiated 
very soon.' The contriict did 
not have any price escalation 
clause, but Japan had agreed 
to pay a reasonable price in 
the light of spot international 
prices. 

Unlike last year, no shortfall 
was anitcipaled in fertiliser 
imports from east Europe 
which were canalised through 
the MMTC. However, Mr 
Ramachandran complained 
that fertiliser plants in the 
country were not prepared to 
purchase rock phosphate whose 
import the MMTC had arran¬ 
ged for with much difficulty 
It was sad that the MMTC 
had been forced to default on 
a shipment of 100,000 tonnes. 

Apart from rock phosphate, 
industrialists were refusing to 
lift a wide range of imported 
materials, particularly non- 
ferrous metals. In, future, he 
suggested, some penalty should 
be imposed on those who did 
not lift imports, they had asked 
for. 

KUw in Ravenu* 
Collectioni 


m ♦!» corresponding period 
lust year. 

Omcial information available 
here today shows that collec¬ 
tions during this period were 
Rs 1,650,82 crores compared 
to Rs 1,304 crores during 
the corresponding period of 
1973-74. CollcxtTon in July 
alone was Rs 109.40 crores 
more than in July 1973. The 
exact figures of revenue rea¬ 
lised are; July 1974 Rs 471.94 
crores against Rs 362.54 crores 
in July last year. 

The improvement noticed 
was in all heads of duties and 
levies such as customs, excise, 
corporate tax, income tax, 
wealth tax, expenditure tax, gift 
tax, estate duty and opium tax. 
The details are given in table 
below. 

Union Banks* Progross 

In the report of the Union 
Bank of India for the year 
1973, the Chairman, Mr Gutta, 
has drawn attention to the 
progress, both quantitative and 
qualitative, in deposit mobili 
zation. As between the last 
Fridays of 1972 and 1973 aggre¬ 
gate deposits rose by 34.01 
per cent to reach a level of Rs 
324.14 croies. This has been 
the highest giowth rate achiev¬ 
ed by the bank so far. This in¬ 
crease also compared favoura¬ 
bly with the annual gi owth rate 
of 20.07 per cent for the bank¬ 
ing system. Moreover, lime de¬ 
posits grew fastet (38.68 per 


cent) tbM demrnid depositt 
(29.66 per cent). On® »«rit 
was that the two categorks of 
deposits were about equM. 
Again, the pace of dej^it 
accretion in rural and semi* 
urban centres continued to be 
fiister than in urban hnd metro¬ 
politan areas. 

The figures relating to adva¬ 
nces reflected the eflfective* 
ness of the credit control 
measures adopted by the'bank-. 
on the advice of the Reserve 
Bank. The bank’s net credit 
went up by Rs 53.19 crores td 
reach Rs 227.63 crores as at 
December 1973, but this 
growth was well within the de¬ 
posit accretion, in contrast to 
the trend in earlier years when 
the growth in advances had 
outstripped that in deposits,- 
The incremental credit-deposit 
ratio was contained at 66,44 
per cent as against 87,46 per 
cent for the banking system 
(as of last Friday). The sec¬ 
toral deployment of funds was 
such that only 23.07 per cent 
of the credit expansion went to 
non-food and non-priority sec¬ 
tors. Credit against sensitive 
commodities accounted for less 
than three per cent. The share 
of export credit in the total 
advances’ portfolio of the bank 
continued to be well over 16 
per cent as in the previous 
year, while the share of priority 
and neglected sectors (exclad- 
ing exports) improved from 


(Rs in lakhs) 


During July' 

Upto July 

Revenue heads 

1974 1973 

1974-75 1973-74 


Customs 11065 7512 39988 30547 

Union excise (excluding cess 
on salt, rubber, coal and 

•27861 21359 102366* «)541 

•3597 3076 10599* 8685 

•3984 3903 10799* 9544 

441 225 652 473 

33 27 108 102 

46 65 216 236 

167 87 354 337 


47194 36254 165082 130465 

July 1974 revenue collection .. .. . . . . . • 

was Rs 346 crores more than ^Provisional, 


The union government’s tax 
collections in the first four 
months of the current financial 
year have shown all-round im¬ 
provement. From April to 


iron ore) 
Corporation tax 
Income tax 
Wealth tax 
Expendilure tax 
Gift tax 
Estate duty 
' Opium 

Total 
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3(}.8t per Cmt to 37,24 per 
ceirt,: It maybe, added toattbe^ 
oorrefpOiKU^ ratio tor public 
sector baaics was 23,30 per 
cent as at ti« eod of June 1973 
^(snd 26,1 per cent as at the end 
ofSeptemW 1973). 

The bank has agreed to 
pawipate in seven agricul¬ 
tural credit projects which are 
being financed with the credits 
made available by the World 
Bank, The scheme of differen- 
^ tial interest rates introduced in 
late 1972 was extended to dist¬ 
ricts covered by Small Farmers 
Development Agencies and 
Marginal Farmers and Agiicul- 
tural Labourers Agencies. The 
pace of progress made in the 
six Lead Banks assigned to the 
bank—four in UP and two in 
Kerala—continued to be q^uite 
Satisfactory. An ambitious 
dairy development scheme for 
implementation in the Lead 
Districts of Varanasi and 
Ohazipur in UP was under for¬ 
mulation. Incidentally, the 
bank had opened during 1973, 
48 branches in rural and semi- 
urban centres and another 25 
elsewhere, taking the total to 
579. 

Rita in Engineering 
Exports 

Engineering goods exports 
registered a record growth of 
111 per cent in July. Their 
total value was Rs 27.37 crores 
against Rs 13.05 crores in 
June. The cumulative export 
figure for the first four months 
of the current financial year 
(April-July) was also consi- 
^rably higher than that for 
the corresponding period of 
1973-74. There was an in¬ 
crease of 45 per cent, from Rs 
47.01 crores to Rs 68.32 crores. 

Exports of primary steel and 
pig-iron based items with Rs 
19.84 crores headed the list, 
followed by capita] goods, in¬ 
eluding plant and machinery 
and steel structurals, which 
accounted for Rs 18.66 crores. 
Bicycles and their components, 
non-ferrous products, diesel 
engiaes, pun^ and compres¬ 
sors, data processing ma¬ 
chines. teJephe^ to.d tele¬ 
printer were the other majbr 
items, 

According to the Engineer- 


ini EXfioiii,Ptofi«Alo» Council, 
the iitdttsiry has finalised cont¬ 
racts worth Rs 350 crores so 
far. InaidHion, an order for 
the supply of a filtration and 
water treatment plant valued 
at about Rs 4 crores has been 
secured. This plant will be 
for the Bombay water supply 
scheme which is being financed 
by the World Baidc. 

Dr B.V. Bhoota, chairman of 
the council, is confident of 
achieving the target of Rs 250 
crores provided some of the 
major constraints which are 
hindering engineering goods 
production for export arc re¬ 
moved. These included non¬ 
availability of steel, power 
shortage, finance and shipping. 

Speculation in Jute 

Hectic speculation in raw 
jute has driven the price up 
from Rs 48 per maund of 
Assam Bottoms earlier this 
year to Rs 77 for September 
delivery. Speculative buyit^ in 
raw jute has been combined 
with similar buying of hessian 
and sacking. Hessian has gone 
up for Rs 130 per 100 yards in 
July to Rs 165 now. Similar¬ 
ly there has been a big in¬ 
crease in the price of sacking 
(B-Twills). The Commerce 
ministry has intervened to en¬ 
sure that the huge stocks col¬ 
lected by some big business 
houses are liquidated and the 
market opened to other jute 
mills which have been virtually 
shut out by the speculative 
purchases. 

The Reserve Bank also has 
tightened the flow of bank 
credit against inventories of 
raw jute with jute mills. In a 
letter to banks, the Reserve 
Bank has stated that no addi¬ 
tional credit limits should be 
sanctioned to mills which 
would enable them to effect 
fresh purchases of raw jute over 
and above the levels prescribed 
by the Jute Commissioner. 

Meanwhile, at a recent meet¬ 
ing with the Deputy Governor 
of the Reserve Bank, Dr R.K. 
Hazari, and cither ^k offi¬ 
cials, toe reprerentatives of the 
Jttto Corporation are iqider- 
stood to have placed tlwir case 
for the sanction minimum 


ctuto credit of Rs 43 crqrel for 
{Wbcurlt^ IS lakh bales of laW 
jute during the current seaton. 
A lower credit limit, they ftar- 
ed,, would lead to gross unde^ 
utilisation of the infrastTiiotiire 
facilities now created by the 
Corjmration for marketing a 
bi|t^ quantity of raw jute 
thisseasom . 

fnhxncad Ceiling 
on Tobacco 

The deputy minister of Com¬ 
merce, Mr A.C. George, who 
is now in London attending 
the International Coffee Coun¬ 
cil meeting, has taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to urge the Community 
member states to enhance the 
OSP ceiling of flu cured Vir¬ 
ginia (FCV) tobacco to at 
least 35,000 tonnes. The ceil¬ 
ing should also to be fixed in 
quantitative terms and not in 
terms of vidue so that the duty¬ 
free ceiling is not eroded on 
account of rising prices. 

It may be recalled that the 
problem for Indian FCV tobac¬ 
co has arisen following UK’s 
entry into EEC. Britain is the 
largest market for Indian manu¬ 
factured tobacco accounting for 
about 40 per cent of Indian 
exports. 

Although FCV tobacco was 
included in the EEC’s GSP for 
1974, the low tariff quota under 
the GSP has created problem 
for India’s exports of FCV to¬ 
bacco. As against our exports 
of 29,000 tonnes to enlarged 
Community and 26,000 tonnes 
to the UK in 1973-74, the GSP 
ceiling is only about 16,000 
tonnes for the enlarged Com¬ 
munity and 13,000 tonnes for 
the UK. 

Among the EEC member 
states, Italy and France arc 
the major producers of un¬ 
manufactured tobacco and it is 
understood that both these 
governments have agreed to 
support the Indian reqiuest for 
enhanced GSP ceilings for 
FCV tobacco. The response 
of Dublin (Ireland) and Bms- 
scls (Belgium) where Mr 
George had dtscu»bns, h 
also known to be favourable. 
Following the supports re¬ 
ceived from the member gov- 
muntots, the workk# group 


of m ,'Oatoa^llj; do -dSP i» 
le«rM to,be railtow rtooiaiiton* 
dations in favour of thefridian 
stand- , 

SuitrdiiHi Rriebs 
Ruif^ 

The centre has decided to 
raise the minimum Mice for 
sugarcane for 1974-75 seiMon. 
The new price effective from 
October 1, would be Rs 8.SQ 
per quintal for a basic recorary 
of 8.5 per cent or below sub¬ 
ject to a premium of 10 paise 
for every 0.1 per cent increase 
above that level. The present 
minimum price is Rs 8 per 
quintal of sugarcane linked to 
a recoveiy of 8.5 per cent or 
below with a premium of 9.4 
paise for every iflcroase of 0.1 
per cent in recovery above 8,5 
per cent. The prerent sugar 
policy of partial control of 70 
per cent levy and 30 per cent 
sale would continue during the 
next sugar year, the note said. 

Indo-lranian Shipping 
Company 

The joint shipping venture 
mooted between India and Iran 
will be a joint stock company 
whose equity shares will w 
held by the two governments 
only. All the details of the 
venture to be styled as “Irano- 
Hind Shipping Company" have 
now been finalised by the In¬ 
dian shipping delegation led 
by Admiral S.M. Nanda, Chaii- 
man of the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion of India, which went to 
Iran recently for negotiating 
terms and other arrangements. 
This will pave the way for 
further talks between the Shah 
of Iran and the Indian govern¬ 
ment on October 2 when the 
Shah visits this country. 

The proposed company it is 
believed will acquire, to begin 
with, 10 to 12 general cargo 
ships to move about one mil¬ 
lion tonnes of cargo between 
the tvyo countries. The quan¬ 
tum of cargoes would pro¬ 
gressively go up as Iran in¬ 
dustrialises further and the . 
economic cooperation between 
the two countries extends to 
many fields. Before 1978, the , 
company will have bought, ac- . 
cording to present estimates, 
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about 25 ships of approxiinot«> 
iy S»,000 DWT, 

B;y 1978, it is expected that 
India would be exporting 
through the ships of the new 
company about 750,000 tonnes 
of Kudremukh ore for Iran’s 
steel plant near Shiraz. Abput 
eight million tonnes of coal 
would also move from Haldia. 

Iran is industrialising fast 
and its needs for raw ma> 
terials are on the increase. 
Among many other projects 
that arc being finalised, Iran 
has planned to establish five 
atomic plants, orders for 
which have already been placed 
with France. 

Bonus Committoo 
Recommends ‘Status 
Quo’ 

The Bonus Review Com¬ 
mittee has recommended for 
“status quo" in regard to mini¬ 
mum bonus of 8.33 per cent 
and the maximum of 70 per 
cent. It has also rejected any 
widening of the scope of the 
B«inus Act to include Govern¬ 
ment departmental employees 
and others not presently cover¬ 
ed by the Act. The recommen¬ 
dations are by five to two 
majority with the two labour 
representatives submitting 
sepsirate minutes of dissent. 

The changes recommended 
by the majority relate to in¬ 
creasing the maximum payable 
bonus amount from Rs 750 
to Rs 1000 imd extending the 
benefit of bonus to those draw¬ 
ing upto Rs 2000 per month 
against Rs 1600 per month 
hitherto. 

The majority report also 
recommended deletion of Sec¬ 
tion 34(E) of the Act which 
had provided foi a contingency 
of higher bonus through collec¬ 
tive bargaining. 

The lahoui representatives 
had urged that the minimum 
bonus should be raised from 
the existing 8.33 per cent to 
to per cent for 1973 and to 
12,5 per cent from 1974. On 
the other hand, lepresentativcs 
of the employers pressed for a 
reduction of minimum to a 
mere 5 per cent. 

The maj.rrily Ivis also re- 
KXSTERN fcCONOMlST 


cominsnded tint no category 
of employees other Uian those 
already, covered % the Pay- 
me»t of Bonus Act be brought 
under tie purview of the Act. 

HSL K««n to f ntor 
Export Harfcot 

The unconfirmed order for 
13 ships is causing a lot of an¬ 
xiety, as the two lines — 
Scindia Steamship and Moghul 
Lines have not been able to 
secure financial assistance so 
far, said Mr. Balakrishna 
Shetty, Chairman of the Hin¬ 
dustan Shipyards Limited 
(HSL), at a press conference 
after the 22nd annual general 
meeting of the company. 

Mr Shetty stressed the need 
of building of 21,500 DWT 
Pioneer class ships as he anti¬ 
cipated a big demand for this 
type of ships after the opening 
of Suez Canal next year. There 
had already been some en¬ 
quiries regarding these ships 
from Great Britain, middle- 
cast and some south-east Asian 
countries and as such HSL was 
very keen to enter the export 
market. 

HSL made a profit of Rs 
53.39 lakhs during 1973-74. 
The ships totalling 41,722 DWT 
— the highest ever attained in 
a year ~ were delivered saving 
the country Rs 22 crores in 
foreign exchange. Also the 
total time taken from keel lay¬ 
ing to launching has been re¬ 
duced from 21 months to 13 
months, Mr Shetty pointed 
out. 

Internationxi Coffae 
Pact Exttndad 

The executive board of the 
International Coffee Organi¬ 
sation (ICO) on Tuesday voted 
to recommend the extension 
of the second International 
Coffee Agreement (ICA) for 
another year until September 
30,1975, It was the second time 
that the pact was re-extended 
for 12 months pending negotia¬ 
tions for a new agreement to 
last the normal five years. 

Indo-Rumanian ' 

Cooparation 

Rumania will supply to India 
t.S million tonnes of chemical 


ftfdloers (taring the ftve-ye« 
period beginning 1976, und«' a 
protocol signed between the two 
countries recently. During the 
some period. Rumania will 
b«^ from India 13 million ton¬ 
nes of minerals. 

The protocol signed after the 
meeting of the Jndo-Rumanian 
Jtoint Commission aims at 
doubling the volume of annual 
trade between the two countries 
from the current level of Rs 
60 crores to Rs 120 crores by 
1980. The trade exchanges 
between the two countries 
would aPo include supply to 
bulia of oil-field equipment 
and equipment for refineries on 
a Icmg term basis. The Indian 
delegation to the Bucharest 
session of the Joint Commis¬ 
sion was led by minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals Mr 
D.L. Barooah, who is also co- 
clwtrman of the Commission. 

Apait from development of 
trade, agreement was also rea¬ 
ched between the two count¬ 
ries foi economic cooperation 
in the field of petroleum and 
chemicals, power and energy, 
agriculture and water and land 
management. 

Under the protocol. Ruma¬ 
nia would cooperate in setting 
up some units of refineries 
through grant of technical 
assistance and supply of 
designs, technology and equip¬ 
ment. This assistance would be 
available for the coking unit 
and the kerosene treating unit 
of the Bongaigoan refinery. The 
feasibility of similar coopera¬ 
tion in respect of setting up a 
catalytic cracking unit at the 
Mathura refinery would also be 
examined. 

Apart from refinery equip¬ 
ment, Rumania would offer 
14 rigs and oil-field equipment 
and tubings over a period of 
five years. The possibility of 
cooperation in oil-field equip¬ 
ment production would also be 
examined. The two countries 
have also decided to examine 
the feasibility of collaboration 
in oil exploration in thifd 
countries. 

The two countries arc to ex¬ 
plore possibilities of coopera- 
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tion hi the Arid of xes«aich«'de^ 
sign aad.dalis^ ofpbwer^ 
terns and. toMtitig each othm 
requirements for equipment, 
installations and materuis for 
power generation. St^y of. 
equipment and tnachioi^ for 
power and hydro and thermal 
transformer stations, stq^^y 
of electro-technicial equipment 
as well as designs execution of 
electrical works including those 
in dams would also be consi¬ 
dered. 

India and Rumania arc also 
to cooperate in the iteld of 
sunflower and sugarbwt 
cultivation and production of 
hybrid seeds. India would 
also receive technical assis¬ 
tance in geo-hydrological re¬ 
search for identifleatTon, de¬ 
velopment and exploitation of 
underground water resources 
for irrigation purposes. 

In the field of science and 
technology, the two countries 
reviewed the progress of the 
two-year agreement signed in 
1972 and decided to finalise 
new proposals of collaboration 
at the time of renewal of the 
executive programme. 

Malaysitn Envoy Visits 
Ashok Layiand Plant 

The High Comraissionci for 
Malaysia in India, Tun Haji 
Abdul Khalid Awang Osman, 
visited the Ashok Lcyland fac¬ 
tory at Ennore recently. He 
later told Pressmen, who ac¬ 
companied him, that he was 
“very impressed’’ with the fac¬ 
tory.' ■' 

The High Commissioner said 
that there are at present 36 
Indo-Malaysian joint ventures 
in different sUges of develop¬ 
ment, some had already com¬ 
menced operation. Malaysia 
was in need of about 1000 
trucks to me«t her transport 
requirements and was pcMar- ^ 
ed to consider importing them 
from India, if they were avail¬ 
able. There are no import res¬ 
trictions in Malaysia and pri¬ 
vate sector importers will be 
eflbeting the imports. 

LicaAsii^ 

The government has imareaST 
cd tenfold Ihefee fpr MpStHW 
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i.Keitm.fiNMn;0^6ber!, 
iicui$ for Hida^ial licences 
will Jlow have to salnait ti«a- 
Hiry loceipta for Us 500 os 
against Ra M $o far. Accord* 
to an official release, 
tbe eiUiaaOQiMat in the foe, 
which has Ktnahteid unchai^ 
since foe Industries Develop- 
fficiQt and Regulation Act came 
Into force la 1951, has been 
necessitated by the creation of 
a secretariat for industrial ap* 
jnovals to expedite disposal of 
a^lications. 

The release also pointed 
out that government had con- 
siderably libetalised the exemp¬ 
tion from licensing of indus¬ 
trial units. Under this policy 
investments up to one crore 
rupees am exempted from 
indtutrial Kcensing. Subject to 
certain conditions small entre¬ 
preneurs in most cases do not 
require a licence. 

The enhancement of the fee 
is also expected to discourage 
frivolous applications from 
overloading the work of the 
secretariat for industrial ap¬ 
provals, besides safeguarding 
revenue receipts which had 
been declining duri^ the past 
few years alter the investment 
ceiling was raised to one croie 
rupees. 

Iron Ore Export Pact 

Chowgules have finalised a 
Rs 400 crore contract With 
Jimanese steel mills for the 
sue of 19 million tons of iron- 
ore pellets for 40| years from 
October i9?f. llie exports will 
be rri tbe rate of 1.80 million 
tons pCr year with an annual 
forei^ exchange earning of Rs 
dOcrores, Mr V.D, Chowgulc, 
Chairman of tlw Chowgule 
group of industries, told news- 
m^ recently. 

He aaid, a n«y peUetisation 
Mormugao harbour 
was being set up —1!» govwn- 
ment has approved this public 
umited company which will 
go intop'oductioa ih luly 1977 
— with an annual capacity of 
1.80 iniOion tons rto meet foe 
»BW couttact. SFffiyfive per 
cent of equipment of the Rs 
42 crore project would be im¬ 
ported ^eaux Austria,' he said. 
At ptesmt, Otowguies export 
5.50 lakh tons, of peliets and 
four lahhtQns of ore linqwaad 
fiaea to Jsqpmi. 

lagtolwilboNoiiisr - 


Mr Chowgule said, his com- for the yhhors, according to 
pany proposed to set up a R&, tto infowntim Secoived here. 
240 lakh pelletisation plant' bfoartyag Indian firms parti- 


near Idangalore with an annual 
capacity m six miUion tons. 

The new peUetisation plant 
near Mormugao was ex¬ 
pected to go into commercial 
production by October 1977 
by which time iww mecdianical 
ote handling facilitfos would 
be set up at Mormugao port. 
This would facilitate quick 
handling and shipping of the 
pellets, he said. 

Pishing Trawlers 
In Indie 

An agreement between the 
government of India and M/s 
Astilleros Imesa, S.A., Mexi¬ 
can shiward, was signed re¬ 
cently for the supply of designs 
and detailed shop drawmg.s of 
fishing vessels to facilitate the 
construction of similar vessels 
in Indian shipyards. Mr Man- 
zolillo. Technical Director 
signed the agreement on behalf 
of the shipyard and Mr S.P. 
Balasubramanian, Joint Secre¬ 
tary (Fisheries), ministry of 
Agriculture, on behalf of the 
union government, Contracts 
were also sijgned for the supply 
of four fishing trawlcra of 23 
meters length at Rs 24 lakhs 
each betwem the Mexican ship¬ 
yard and Indian buyers, as 
part of the purchase of 20 tra¬ 
wlers from Mexico. Similar 
agreemwits sure proposed to be 
signed with Poland and Italy 
shortly for the supply of designs 
and purchase oj* vessels from 
them. The programme for the 
import of trawlers is 100 per 
cent export-oriented. ’ The 
trawlers are expected to earn 
their value in foreign exchange 
in three years by export of 
marine products. Already our 
marine exports amount to 
nearly Rs 90 crores. The fifth 
Plan envisages focintroductiqn 
of 200 drep sea fisfamg traw¬ 
lers. Dumg the fiiret two 
years of the fifth Rian it is 
proposed to import 60 trawlers. 
Another 60 trawters of the 
same design are to be con¬ 
structed indlgeiiously. 

Tnitf* Fftira 
Plw^lWr 

The India parilion at t$e 
Pltwdiv Intematioihal Trad«. 
Fair in Sofia (Bulgaria) became 
one of the.eenfins of attraction. 


e^tM in this Fair displaying 
etii||rMruig iteass. textile goods, 
coffee, cashew, cigarettes, 
sports goo#, footwear, hand- 
loom rabrics and handicrafts, 
ZaaAla Baft 

la the Zambia trade fair, 
where the India pavilion was 
adjudged the best among the 
international pavilions, Indian 
participants were able to secure 
some substantial orders, these 
include orders for bicycle and 
bicycle parts, tractors, diesel 
enmnes. This country was also 
able to ^t orders for water 
coolers, deep freezers, pharma¬ 
ceuticals and diamond drill¬ 
ing mining machinery. 

BeriinFair 

In Berlin, the Trade Deve¬ 
lopment Authority organised 
India’s participation in the 
Overseas Import Fair “Partners 
in Progress”. Importing firms 
from Belgium, Sweden, Austra¬ 
lia, France, Italy and West Ger¬ 
many visited the India Pavi¬ 
lion. The total value of orders 
booked was Rs. 44 lakhs and 
as many as IIK) enquiries were 
registered. 

N«me< in the News 

Mr Adilya Viknui Birla has 


tak#t bver aalJanoflityOinsul 
CMpeeil Cif the Repifolic of the 
Ifofiipipiees at jB^bay. A 
graduato in chemidlil engtnenr- 
utg of the Mtaaaachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Me Biria 

has wide maoagi^ent experi¬ 
ence. He has ptouMred fadian. 
toiot ventures in Tfiaifand' and ’ 
Indonesia in the fields of man¬ 
made fibres and textiles and is 
presently setting up a jomt 
textile venture in the ^ilip- 
pines. 


MrKrisImari^ M.Dv. 
ckereey, ex-chairman, of Indian 
Cotton, Mills FederaticMt, has 
been elected President Of the 
Intematidnal Federation of. 
Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries, (IFCATD, a 
a world body representing tbe 
textile industry, at its Annual - 
Conforence held at Venice, 
Italy, from 16—20 September 
1974. This is the first time that 
an Indian has been elected' to . 
the presidentship of this intw- 
national organisation, eeyoy- 
ing consultative status with 
United Nations and other 
inter-governmental oi^aiUra- 
tions. IFCATI is the only 
international forum fw the 
cotton and allied textile ' 

Ties of the world. It will 'hedd 
its next annual confofonce 
at Bombay in Novembet 1973, 
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Hydurginc Rurated 

you for your this matter in your jmiritel. 
Bombay 

SANDOZ aNDlA) LIMITED 

We reproduce the “correc¬ 
tion' publifoed by Z&e Quar- 
dUm' clarifying the portion : 

“In an article in T%e Guar¬ 
dian on May 13, It was stated 
that Hydergine, a drug manu¬ 
factured by Sando* for. the 
treatment of cerebrovascular 
insufficiency, had been rated 
as “lacks substantial erideace 
of ef^cy for some indica¬ 
tions; possibly effective for 
other inalcatiotts,” We have 
been asked to point otit that 
Hydergine was rerated by the 
US Food and Drug Adminis- 
trafom on March 13 as effoc- 
rive for bdications similar to 
those for which the drug is 
promoted in Englfod.’^ 

-EDITOR 


Sir—Thank 
prompt action in publifoing 
our letter MO; sen. dated 
August 16, 1974, in your imie 
of September 6 (p. 438). 

We would like to refer to 
your comments, also in that 
issue, that the observation in 
The Guardian, which was 
quoted in your journal dated 
, May 24 (p. 1023), related 
preniunably to the position as 
..It was before the ’upgrading* 
was effected, on the basis of 
forther evidence. 


; Jta reality, Hydcr^ne was 
gtiaded on Marvk 13, 1974 m 
spfie; of which 7%« QmrSm, 
pulfiifocd its incorrect report 
9tt May 13, 1974, thht is mhoh 
' hftor foe revaluation of Hydcr- 
l^e, by FDA. We ahail be 
'geat^ if yon cdnldv OlariQ^ 
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Natiofwl Forum of 
Sharthoidort' Plaa 

the executive committee of 
the National Fonun of Share¬ 
holders has called for the with¬ 
drawal of the dividend freeze 
in order to arrest the rise in 
prices. The execution com¬ 
mittee which met in New Delhi 
last week noted that the divi¬ 
dend freeze had not achieved 
its objective of checking in- 
iiation. On the other hand, it 
had abetted inflation. The 
companies, according to the 
executive committee, had been 
allowed to retain about Rs 150 
crores which in the normal 
course would have been dis¬ 
tributed as dividend. “This 
money with the companies” 
it observed, “haa led to further 
hoarding of stocks, causing 
Aifther rises in prices.” The 
dividend freeze, it further 
added, had blocked fresh lines 
of business activity by new en¬ 
trepreneurs as no public issue 
would become successful under 
the present circumstances. 

Meanwhile shares, after ini¬ 
tial steadiness, retreated on 
the Bombay Stock Exchange 
during the past week on ner¬ 
vous bull unloading coupled 
with short selling. Trading 
activity was on a reduced scale 
mid closings showed moderate 
losses. Distressed conditions 
prevailed on the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange during the week 
following absence of fresh en¬ 
quiries. There was practically 
no support in almost all sec¬ 
tions. It was a week of mode¬ 
rate activity on the Madras 
Stock Exchange with select 
scrips in sugars, coffee, textiles, 
chemicals and industrials in¬ 
teresting buyers. The under¬ 
tone was generally steady. 

Indi* Stcamthip 

India Steamship Company’s 
fleet completed during the year 
30 round voyages in the over¬ 


seas trade and two in the 
coastal trade as against 39.5 
round voyages of which 30.5 
voyages were in the overseas 
trade and nine in the coastal 
trade in the preceding year. 
The earnings from freight 
during the year amounted to 
Ra 19.78 crores. After ap¬ 
propriating a sum of Rs 179.96 
laikhs to depreciation reserve 
and meeting all other normal 
charges, the profit and loss 
account was left with an am¬ 
ount of Rs 329.32 lakhs. 
Out of this. Rs 108.00 lakhs 
was allocated to development 
rebate reserve. . The balance 
amount after providing for 
income tax was transferred to 
the general reserve. The direc¬ 
tors have recommended a tax¬ 
able equity dividend of 12 per 
cent, the maximum permissible 
under the dividend ordinance 
besides payment to the prefe¬ 
rence shareholders at five per 
cent grossed up. The equity 
dividends will absorb Rs 29.70 
lakhs while preference divi¬ 
dends will claim JRs 1.62 lakhs 
and it will be paid out of the 
general reserve. Th** company 
has added three ships to its 
fleet during the year. Two of 
these ships have already been 
taken delivery of and the 
third one is expected to be 
delivered in a couple of months. 
These are very modern and 
sophisticated ships which arc 
eminently suited for the com¬ 
pany's purpose. The fleet of 
this company will be further 
augmented by the addition of 
the first two ships that are 
being built for the company 
by the Hindustan Shij^td 
within the course of this 
With these additions the com¬ 
pany would be better pipped 
to ^rve the trades. The ex» 
pansion programme of the 
company is under active consi¬ 
deration so As to serve the 
export needs of the country 
by diversification of its trade 
and also fay inaking more 


space available for carriage of 
goo^, In furtherance of thii 
ptfiscy, the company has signed 
m i^ieement for placing aa 
Older for two slyps with H»- 
dt»tan Shipyard Ltd ami is 
also on the look out for the 
purchase of suitable vessels. 

Rttnaltar Shi|>pinf 

Despite difficulties Rstnakar 
Shipping Co. Ltd has reported 
fine progress during the year 
ehded March 31, 1974. Gross 
earnings during the year rr^s- 
tered an appreciable rise of 44 
p« cent over 1P72-73 while 
gross operating profit rose spec¬ 
tacularly from Rs 21.27 lakhs 
to Rs 110.60 lakhs. The 
attainment of these results 
were rendered possible partly 
on account of the rehabilita¬ 
tion programme undertaken 
by the company and also due 
to the economic^ly viable 
rates that were prevalent in 
the freight maikns. Hie im¬ 
pressive working results achiev¬ 
ed during the year have enabled 
the directors to recommend a 
higher dividend of 10 per emit 
for the year. The cont^ny has 
embarked oiKan ambitious ex¬ 
pansion programme^/ Orders 
for four ships — two on Gar¬ 
den Reach workshops and two 
on a Spanish shipyard have al¬ 
ready been placed and further 
proposals are being actively 
examined. The company hojpes 
to achieve a target of 250,000 
dead weight tons by 1976. 
Mach will, of course, depend 
on the availability of loaaaiuom 
the dipping Development 
Fund and the much needed re¬ 
laxation in its terms. A slight 
controversy has arisen in con¬ 
nection with the nice cd the 
two ships ordered On Garden 
Reach Workshops. Efforts aw 
being made to rcsohm the 
matter with the aasnUume of 
the government. 

DiuUep 

Dunlop India .Ltd has fp- 


the first half Af 




ram- 


come during Jan-Jiine 1974 was 
IU60.37cforn.7aler'dediicting.. 
manufbemring.and ejt- 
peases, the balance from tmd- 
uif amounted to Rs3',I Eiitpres. 
After setting apart Ri 
lakhs to depreciation reserve 
and Rs 49.M lakhs to inCet 
interest charges, the profit 
before tax amounted to,, 
170.88 lakhs. A sum irf Jls *' 
90.57 lakhs was proided tbr 
taxation, leaving the profit 
tax at Rs 80;31 lakhs. 
Fewer- snpplies in the first six 
monAs of tl« year were yfery 
much better thmi in the corres¬ 


ponding period of 1973 arid 
production and sales improved 
aubstanfialiy. However, by 
June 1974, the average cost 
of raw materials had risai bji 
nearly 50 per emit as compared 
to June 1973. Selling prices of 
automotive tyres were de^ 
conUolled on April 29, 1974 
which gave the company an 
opportunity to recover, in the 
last two months of tto half 
year, a part of the law mate¬ 
rial CO"! escalation which had 
taken place since November 
1968, the last'OGcasion on which 


automative tyre prices were 
increased. Since August the 
Sahaganj fhctoiv has been 
restricted to 16 shifts per week 
due to the West Bengal power 
rationing scheme and rAw 
material shortages, particular¬ 
ly rayon duet to insufficient 
supplies of imported wood 
pulp, are beginning to affiset ^ 
production. Nevwtheless it is * 
anticipated that with the full 
half year’s effect of improved 
selling prices, results tor the 
second six months of 1974 wffi 
show a further improvement. 
The board r^irets that follW- 
ing the pfomulgation of 
diwdead ordbtance considera¬ 
tion of the dividend for tiie 
year 1974 wfR be d^iWWiitdntil, 
such time as the wsultsibr 
full , year ate'fwhsitabfei. 


^lychMff 

After several jfoly- 

chenfs effmts to obtaia'£.ta 
Utter: of Jafttit for the imimif 
flseture' el‘''WiykmKnU''MMK- 
diene styrme rfodnaptle ‘ 

become atncmeftiL Iw gmst 
of this letter of iatepLiscaMSi- 


Vi 
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ttoAOl Qpba vaba kteHynovs 
to wViNbO Mi* 
getuMu poma^sl tbrnuma 
for pfOdootioO of ABC w> 
•jM. A pilot itot bused pn 
leboratoiy scide kaowbow 
ikweb^ed by Sri Rapi lostitote 
aad muobased throui^ Na¬ 
tional Besearcb and Develop¬ 
ment Corporation is expected 
to be oommissiDned snortly. 
The cmnpany’s appUoation for 
the mant of a letter of intimt 
for the manufacture of vinyl 
acetate monomer and other 
.related products is under tbe 
consideration Of the govern¬ 
ment and the company looks 
forward to reoelving tbe same 
which will permit further di¬ 
versification. Independent fa¬ 
cilities for the manufacture of 
country liquor have recently 
been commissioned. This will 
permit doubling its production 
as also of Indian-made 
foreign liquors. It is gratifying 
to note that tlie company’s 
potable liquors have been well 
received ^ the markets and 
they are in high demand. 

Indian Organic 

Indian Organic Chemicals 
had achieved during the first 
five months of the current year 
a substantially higher turn¬ 
over of Rs il.7I crores as 
compared to Rs 7.S5 crores in 
the similar period of last year. 
The company’s polyester fibre 
plant is operating at about SO 
per cent of its capacity and 
it is receiving at present 
about 300 to 350 tonnes of 
DMT. If more DMT becomes 
available the company would 
be in a position to step up 
consiiforably its fibre produc¬ 
tion. The Khopoli unit 
has given an outstanding per¬ 
formance except for the conti¬ 
nued Btagnatioa in thejplasti¬ 
cisers plant due to the non¬ 
availability of phtfaalicj anhy¬ 
dride at tile right price. The 
company bad again apifiied 
for a Ihxflce for the manufac¬ 
ture of phthatic antwdride. 
Tbe expaosiim of the benexyl 
products plant which commen¬ 
ced last year, is esqiected to be 
completM this year. The 
cmnpaitf will also be expand¬ 
ing m the next two to thfee 
months its production of 

monochloro aomic acid. The 

\ 



The comprehensive banking facili¬ 
ties offered by The Chertered ail 
over the world offer the exporter a 
wide range of opportunities. We 
can assist you with documentation^ 
import and export regulations, pro 
and post shipment finance, and 
with all other aspects of the com¬ 
plex business of exporting. If you 
are drinking targets abr^ think 
of us, and tafce advantage of our 
vast knowledge and expsxiance. 

□ A manaiatoi 

Sitndanl and Chutsrad Sankine Oioup 


THE 

CHARTERED 

BANK 

...Whore service Is teken Into eeeount 

AMMTBAa, aOMSAY, CAtCVITA CAUCUT, 

COCHIH. OSUfl. KAUnm, MAtMAA i 
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) Company 18 settfflg a ifiitillen 
with ft capacity of eig^it mii- 
lion litre» of alcohol in the 
backward region of hWath- 
wada. The project i» estimated 
to cost Rs 1.10 crores and is 
; expected to be completed in a 
couple of years. The company 
I is also expuiding its production 

i of certain chemicals. 

1 

Garwsr* Nylons 

Qarware Nylons Ltd has 
made substantial progress in 
the current year despite raw 
material shortages and higher 
costs. Sales in the first five 
months (April — August) have 
gone up by 23 per cent to Rs 
5.19 crores from Rs 4.15 crores 
in the same period of 1973. 
The company has. also made 
encouraging progress in the 
implementation of its diversi> 
fication programmes. The poly¬ 
ester filament yarn with an 
annual capacity of 360 tonnes 
is expected to commence 
commercial production by 
second quarter of 1975. The 
plant for the recovery of capro- 
' lactum from polymer waste 
IS also likely to go into pro¬ 
duction by tire same time. The 
company is exploring the possi¬ 
bility of setting up a weaving 
unit. The company has signed 
an agreement with the govern¬ 
ment of Negeri Sembiian, 
Malaysia, for the setting up of 
a joint venture pioject for the 
manufacture of fabrics from 
man-made fibres in that count- 
^ ry. The company’s equity 
participation will be to the ex¬ 
tent of 30 per cent and it 
I would receive a royalty of two 
per cent for five years for the 
, supply of technical know-how, 
en^necring services and train¬ 
ing. 

Kothari Madras 

Kothari’s two sugar facto¬ 
ries — one in Tric^ district 
and the second in Sirugappa 
in Karnataka—are expanding 
their capacity. By 1976-77, 

; the two factories together will 
crush 11 to 14 lakh tonnes of 
cane and account for a total 
sugar output of one lakh ton¬ 
nes. Orders for machiaeiy for 
the expansion of Sirugappa unit 
have already been placed and 
for the expansion of Trichy 
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unit orders will be j^aned soon- 
The two factories together will 
have a turnover of Rs 23 to 24 
crores on completion of ttie 
expansion plans. Hie expan¬ 
sion schones wiH cost about Rs 
six crores, 

The fonnulfttion for setting 
up a new unit for the manufac¬ 
ture of caustic soda mid allied 
chemicals, it is understood, 
has reached a fairly advanced 
stage. The factoiv wiU be lo¬ 
cated in Madras with an annual 
capacity of 33,000 tonnes of 
caustic soda. Besides, manu¬ 
facturing 40,000 tonnes of 
ammonium chloride, other 
chemicals such as will also be 
manufactured. The estimated 
cost of the project will be Rs 
14 to 15 crores. 

There are two other projects 
whose implementation is ex¬ 
pected to be completed in three 
of four years. One is for the 
manufacture of haif-a-million 
watches to start with and which 
will go up to one million pieces 
later. The project, estimated 
to cost Ra five crores, will have 
a tie-up with Voumardv the 
well-known light machine tool 


snuntfacturers of Slwitzer- 

laad. 

i^fowa ami Notat 

Ksamia C hem icals and Bs* 
dnittfes has received a letter 
of intent for substantial expan¬ 
sion of its caustic soda plant 
(torn 33,000 tontKes to 66,000 
tonnes per annum. The com¬ 
pany hu also received a letter 
of intent for expansioh of stable^ 
bleaching powder plant from 
5,000 tonnes to 15,000 tonnes 
^ annum. But its application 
for increasing the capacity 
of the plant for the manufac¬ 
ture of toluene di-lsocyanate 
from 3,600 tonnes to 6,000 ton¬ 
nes is still under the considera¬ 
tion of the government. The 
government, however, has app¬ 
roved the foreign collaboration 
proposal for the Methyl Me¬ 
thacrylate monomer and the 
comiwny has concluded a col¬ 
laboration agreement with 
Messrs Rohm and Haas. Texas 
Bic., USA. Meanwhile the com¬ 
pany has extended tlw date 
of redeminion of 20,000 (9.5 
per cent) redeemaUe cumu- 
Itdive preference shares issued 
on March 28, 1962 by 10 years 


—Atom MbUtoh 
Maneh SSi 1S«4. Tlw Kite of 
dhidefid hat been onbimOed 
from 9i>5 per pent to 94 pm 
cent wirit effimt Acto 
28. 1974. 

The fee for the grai^ of in 
iadnstrial licence has been in¬ 
creased from Rs 50 as et . pre- 
rent to Rs 500. The incr^ 
win be effemive from OOtober 
1, 1974. tt has become neoes^ 
sary to enhance the fee on ac¬ 
count of overall increase in 
costs. The govenunent has"- 
set up a new seoetariat for 
industrial approvals since 
November 1, 1973. To ensum 
expeditious disposal of apdi- 
cations. The ^vemment has 
also considerably liberalised 
exemptions from licensing. Con¬ 
sequently investments upto Rs 
one oroie stand exempted from. 
the licensing provisions sub¬ 
ject to certain conditions, with 
the result that small and me¬ 
dium entrcpraieurs in most 
cases do not requite to take 
out industrial licences. 

New Issue* 

A new pelletisation plant 
with an annual capacity of 1.8 


£a 3 ietrt &on<ymiii 30 lJea.t 5 ■Qqo 

r OCT. 4 , l»«4 


World trade has been subjected to so many 
strains and stresses, particularly since the thirties 
of this centur}, that if it is to be aided to grow, 
some sort of international cooperation would 
appear to be essential. The necessity fev inter- 
national co-<n>eration will be appreciated if we 
look at the position in the two decades that inter¬ 
vened the war of 1914-18 and the present war. 
The laissez faire policy of the nuMteentfa centoty 
world had met with an inglorious end and, what is 
more, the period 19)9-39 turned out to be the 
most eventful to restrictions in the history of 
world trade. War debts and reparations made the 
balance of payments position very difflrailt, patti- 
culatly to the debtor countries, and k was to- 
wsrda the end of the twenties that mtriGtlmis on 


international trade came to be placed, all wifii a 
view to easing difficulties arlslog from the bidanoe 
of payments penicion. During the Oreat DtpiM- 
sion of 1929-33 world trade contraet4d and mote 
restrictions by way of tariRk and quotas came to 
be levied in this period. In order to ease the nun*- 
ment of goods between countriei, a swtesi of tndg. 
agreements came to be aegotialied, fte most out¬ 
standing of these beit« the Ottawa tndeAgeee- 
ments of 1932, condoded between the dffiSeient 
members of the British CtommonweaWi of Narions. 
These agreements as well as the agteemend con¬ 
cluded by the U.S.A. round about 1936 were eS 
Hlaterri to character, Le., the procedure adopted 
to netoibiloDS was Nlatwal. 
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inittioA capac^ i^ould be 

pear Mo^i^ lutrbottr, <$oa, jttiKd f«$^r io 6jOM toatm 
A new Cfktifmy «yled CI9#- annuaHy, T|», buJlay 
MmMw Ltd has on the new nnit is mimated at 
.been promoted for ond^talcing Rs 1.62 oroiea which «HI1 be 
this project. The plant is based met by the additional shore 
on a new teohnique developed capital ofRs 60 lakhs, foreign 
through continuous research currency loan from ICICI of 
and tests that Chowgules have Rs 40,15 lakhs, rupee loans 
carried out at their first plant from IFC and ICiCl of Rs 40 
in Pale. Iron ore fines needed lakhs and internal sources of 
.. by the plant will be supplied by Rs 21.85 lakhs. Of the addi- 
the Sirigao, Costi and other tional equity capital. Rs 15 
mines of Chowgules in Goa. lakhs will be reserved for subs- 
The plant is expected tp go into cription by directors'^nd then 
commercial production by friends, while Rs 4.95 lakhs will 
October 1977. The new com* he reserved for firm subscrip- 
pany will have an issued capital tions by IFC. The balance of 
of Rs 5 crorcs—Rs 4 crores in Rg 40,05 lakhs would be offe- 
equity shares and Rs I crorc rej to the public for subscrip- 
In preference shares. To raise 
resources for the implemen¬ 
tation of the projo;! the com* Southern Boraaa is setting 
pany will be entering the capi* up a plant near Madras for the 
tal market some time in March mant^acture of borax and boric 
next. Of the total equity capi* acid. The company, with an 
tnl, Chowgules will take up 40 authorised capital of one crorc 
per eent, financial institutions of rupees, has been promoted 
and the central government 35 by the well-known entrepre- 
per cent and the remaining 25 neurs Mr P. S. Bhashyam and 
per cent will be offered to the Mr K. R. Radhakrishnan m 
public. association with Tamil Nadu 

Industrial Development Cor¬ 
vee VintHiya Paper Mills poration Ltd. The manuAic- 
will be raising further capital turc of borax is now entirely 
for financing partly the cost of the monopoly of an inter- 
ils expansion programme. The national organisation. Borax 
company has » plant at Nasik js now manufactured in the 
in Maharashtra to manufacture country by Borax Morarji Ltd 
art-paper, art-board, chromo- ^,,[,0 are the collaborators of 
paper and black-centred art this international cbmbine, 
card. The installed capacity is 

1,500 tonnes per annum. These The Southern Boraax Ltd is 
products are extensively used having thus the rare privilege 
for sophisticated printing jobs, and unique distinction of bc'ing 
such as, catalogues, technical a pioneering venture in the 
literature, brochures, calen- country. Besides developing 
dars, balance sheets, diaries, its own know-how, Southcra 
fancy cartoons, labels and play- Boraax will be procuring the 
ing cards. The company which entire machinery for the unit 
has embarked on an expansion indigenously, particularly from 
programme envisages the cs- Tamil Nadu, Work on the pro-, 
tablishment of additional ca- ject is proceeding apace and 
pacity n^ur the present unit, the plant is expected to go on 
The expanded installed capacity stream 1^ about Mhieh 19?$i 
will be around 4,0CX) totu^ per It is proposed to produce borie 
wuntm aod at alater st^the aciiJ by l?7i, sta«% ffmn 


Itex Itself as tile ravV mate- entire issue by SiMadal 
, 1 ^ Ihmugh a aowd method, institutimia stock brokers. 
‘|l,-b »8 also been {diutned'm' , ■' ‘ 4 

Qtanufhcturc compounds bakd The Somsight uttdjssvition of 
on: bOron namely ndcronu- the promoters can well bo 
trients, weedicides, herbicides, imagined if it is noted that 
insecticides, detergents, boron there is g^vrtiing gap between j 
mirbide, boron nitride, zinc the present productitei and the | 
borate and otJwr boron com- demand for borax and boric ^ 
pounds. The capital outlay acid- The total dfmnhd for 
on the project is estimated at borax in 1974-75 iS estimated 
Rs. 94 lakhs. It will be imanced at 51,700 tonnes whm'eas the 
by the equity capita! of Rs installed capacity of the only 
40 lakhs while loans will be other existing manutecturer, 
raised to the tune of Rs 54 the Borax Morarji Ltd., is 
lakhs. Out of the equity 15,000 tonnes of borax and 3,000 
capital, TIDCO will subs- tonnes of boric add per un- 
cribe to equity shares worth num. Thus the entry of South- 
Rs 10.40 lakhs while equity ern Boraax into this field will 
capital of the order of Rs 10 be a laudable effort to produce 
lakhs wilt be taken up by the a valuable scarce key materia] 
promoters. The balance of Rs indigenously. Besides meeting 
19.60 lakhs will be offered the requirements of the domes- 
to the public for subscription, tic market, the company will 
Arrangements have been be selling a substantial quantity 
finalised to underwrite the of it; products overseas. 1 


Dividends 

(Per rent) 



Equity dividend 


declared for 

Name of the company Year ended 

Current Previous 


year year 


Higher Dividend 


Hindustan Wire Pro¬ 
ducts 

March 31.1974 

12.0 

10.0 

Same Dividend 

Arunodaya Mills 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

12,0 

Hindustan Motors 

March 31, 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Hindustan Breweries 

March 31, 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Indian Detonators 

June 30, 1974 

10.0* 

10.0 

Reduced Dividend 

Bharat Bijiee 

June 30, 1974 

8.0* 

15.0 

Consolidated Coffee 

June 30, 1974 

12.0 

18.0 

Oramaphone Co. of 
India 

June 30,1974 

12.0 

18.0 

Hukumchand Jute 
btilts 

March 31,1974 

4.0 

7.5 


* On Increased CspUal. 
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CO MPANY MeenSsfi 

RATNAKAR SHIPPING CO., LTD. 

SPEECH OF THE CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. K. K. Birla 

The following is the speech delivered at the Foarfeenth Annual General Meeting held In Calcutta <hi 


Friday the 20th September; 

Gentlemen, 

1 have great ptettsure in ex¬ 
tending to you all a warm wel¬ 
come to the Fourteenth Annual 
General Meeting of the Com¬ 
pany. The Directors’ Report 
and the Accounts of the Com¬ 
pany for the year ended .list 
March, 1974, have been in 
your hands for some time now 
and, with your permission, 1 
shall take them as read. 

The year under review was a 
most cliallenging one throwing 
up a scrie.s of crises. The set 
back in food production on iic- 
count of severe drought condi¬ 
tions, the steep rise in price 
levels of essential cornmodities, 



Mr. K. K. Birla 


widespread scarcity of con¬ 
sumer goods and the deplor¬ 
able Miignation in industrial 
growth as a ivsull of drastic 
jiower cuts, critical shortages of 
iraw materials and an acute 
bottleneck in the transporta¬ 
tion systems, have all com- 
'bined to throw our economy 
^out of gear. The international 
oil crisis, provoked by the West 
'Asian hostilities m Oct. 1973, 


, 1974, 

further added a new dimen¬ 
sion to our difficulties. 
The unilateral action of the 
OPEC countries in increasing 
substantially the cost of crude 
oil and restricting its supplies, 
have considerably strained the 
economy of the nations of the 
world particularly of the de¬ 
veloping countries like that of 
ours which had to bear the 
brunt of the oil crisis. 

As against this gloomy pic¬ 
ture, the' successful explosion 
of a nuclear device conducted 
by our country served to ins¬ 
pire a new confidence in us to 
face all the challenges with 
courage and determination. 
This nuclear explosion has not 
only earned for India a place 
of pride amongst the Nuclear 
Powers but' also marked the 
rapid strides that our country 
has made in the field of Science 
and Technology. 

India can now look forward 
to the harnessing of the Nuclear 
Energy for peaceful and const¬ 
ructive purposes. I lake this 
opportunity to offer my cong¬ 
ratulations to the Government 
of India and our distinguished 
scientists for this magnificent 
achievement. 

Fighting Inflation 

Reverting back to the prob¬ 
lems confronting us, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has initia¬ 
ted certain anti-inflationary 
measures, with a view to con¬ 
taining the spiralling inflation, 
that is plaguing our economy 
today. 1 hope that these mea¬ 
sures would yield the desired 
results and serve to correct the 
imbalances in the economy." 
But the real remedy lies only in 
increased production all round. 
Unfortunately, the industries 
throughout the country arc 


facing several constraints to 
greater output, as already 
detailed earlier. Unless these 
impediments arc removed and 
the challenges posed to our 
economy are met with confi¬ 
dence and hope, there cannot 
be any improvement in the 
situation. 

As you are aware, the Ship¬ 
ping Industry is most suscepti¬ 
ble to international situations 
governing trade. Besides the 
oil crisis, the uncertainty in 
international currency markets 
has also adversely affected 
the Shipping Industry. Not¬ 
withstanding the endeavours of 
tire “Committee of Twenty” 
the currencies of the Nations 
are still freely floating. This has 
created more problems for the 
developing countries like India, 
where as a consequence, the 
Rupee value is going down. 
It IS therefore, time that the 
advanced nations of the world 
took appropriate corrective 
measures in this regard which 
alone would go a long way in 
restoring stability to Interna¬ 
tional Shipping. 

Agdin.st this background, let 
me briefly outline the perfor¬ 
mance of your Compahy during 
the year 1973-74. The Accounts 
and the Report of the Directors, 
which arc already with you, 
indicate that in spite of the diffi¬ 
culties enumerated about the 
working results of your Com¬ 
pany have been quite satisfac¬ 
tory. The gross earnings have 
registered an increase or 44 per 
cent over the previous year and 
the gross operating profit,has 
increased from Rs 21.27 lakhs 
to Rs 110.60 lakhs. In view of 
these impressive results your 
Board has great pleasure in re¬ 
commending an increased divi¬ 
dend of ,10 pa: cent. As already 
mentioned in the Directors Re¬ 


port, the attainments of such 
results were rendered possible 
partly on account of the rehabi¬ 
litation programme of the fleet 
undertaken by our Company 
and also due to the economi¬ 
cally viable rates that svere pre¬ 
valent in the freight markets. 

Expanriea SiAemes 

Your Company has ambi¬ 
tious expansion plans. As you 
are aware, orders for four 
Ships, two. ou Garden Reach 
Workshops Ltd., Calcutta and 
two on a Spanish Shipyard 
have already been placed. 
Further proposals are being 
actively examined and the Com¬ 
pany hopes to achieve a target 
of 250,000 deadweight tons by 
1976. Much will, of course, 
depend on the availability of 
loans from the Shipping De¬ 
velopment Fund Committee 
and the much needed relaxa¬ 
tion in their terms. I might 
also mention that a slight con¬ 
troversy has arisen in connec¬ 
tion with the price of the two 
ships ordered on Garden Reach 
Workshops and we are en¬ 
deavouring, with the assistance 
of the Government, to resolve 
the matter. 

The international freight 
market has weakened consi¬ 
derably in the past 3/4 months. 
The freight levels today 
are about 20 below those 
obtaining in May/June this 
year. Largely, this can be as¬ 
cribed to the ingress of iahkers' 
into dry cargo .trading and also 
the lower movement of bdUc 
commodities such as wheat, 
fertilizers, etc., due to shortage 
of production in most count¬ 
ries. The Sueii Canal is a|so 
expected to reojpenspftietiine 
next year and this coW 
weaken the market 
The reopening th« StHx 
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Canal would, e||l^ 

a quicker tumrottao of smpa 
by reducing the voyage time 
thereby, reducing coats and 
affording more frequent sailing 
and availability of space to 
the export/import trade. This 
would speciaUy benefit our 
country which is today suffer¬ 
ing somewhat in its export pro¬ 
gramme due to want of shipping 
space and we cannot afford to 
let exports suffer at any cost 
paiticularly because we have 
to now pay a very much in¬ 
creased import bill for oil 
products. 1 may mention also 
that although, these arc general 
indications of the prospects, 
the ships of your Company 
have been fixed till the end of 
1975 at good rates and we should 
not be affected by the afore¬ 
said factors till then. 

Plan Target 

In recent years there has 
been a rapid growth of the In¬ 
dian Shipping and the present 
tonnage in operation is about 
3 million ORT. The Govern¬ 
ment of India is most anxious 
to expand the country's ton¬ 
nage and has fixed an ambitious 
target of 8.6 million GRT for 
.the ‘Fifth Five 'year Plan. 
With a view to enable tnc Ship¬ 
ping Industry to fulfil this tar¬ 
get the Government has re¬ 
cently decided to relax, in 
specific cases, the terms and 
conditions of SDFC loans/ 
guarantees with regard to Debt 
Equi^ Ratio and the security 
margins to be provided, It is 
of course a stcp^, in the right 
direction and this will help 
the Shipping Companies to 
acquire additional tonnage. 

It is hotvever hoped that the 
SDFC would extend this re¬ 
laxation in the terms to all 
deserving cases and would 
cventuaify find it possible to 
grant a general relaxation of 
these terms to all the Shipping 
Companies, instead of limit¬ 
ing them to specific cases only. 

' One more important factor 
i.s that, the industry is present¬ 
ly raping an acute shortage of 
qualified floating staff per¬ 
sonnel in spite of a good num¬ 
ber of officers being trained 
every year. Unfortunately, a 
large numb«’ take up employ¬ 
ment in otbr^ countries. Indian 
Shipping is prewmtiy in a phase 

BASXEIU(«X»<0^ 


; o£, rapid expansion in4 ^ the 
fioatii^ staff podtioa does not 
improve, this phase will be 
seriously effected, tt is, there¬ 
fore, essential that qualified 
staff and their Unions realise 
this position and act in the na¬ 
tional interest. 

Need for Assistance 

Shipping is a highly capital 
intensive industry and in the 
last few years the prices of 
ships have gone up consider¬ 
ably. I would, therefore, urge 
the Government to render ilic 
industry all assistance so as to 
secure its rapid expansion. 
Assistance in the shape of the 
relaxation of the conditions go¬ 
verning the Debt Equity Ratio. 
Provision of Security for the 
loans, etc., would go a long 
way in enabling the Shipping 
Companies to acquire addi¬ 
tional tonnage. The Debt 
Equity Ratio has been relaxed 
from 6:1 to 10:1 in cases where 
SDFC issues only guarantees 
without granting any loans. 

I feel that this relaxation should 
be extended to all cases. 

As for the terms relating to 
the provision of security, Go¬ 
vernment has reduced the mar¬ 
gin from 1331/3% to 120%. 
Smaller Companies which are 
planning to expand rapidly are 
iikely to face the difficulty in 
providing even this reduced 
security of 120%. Here I 
would like to mention that al¬ 
though SDFC grants a loan to 
the extent of 90% of the price 
of the ship, the amount is ac¬ 
tually disbursed over a period 
of years. The repayment of the 
loan, however, commences im¬ 
mediately after the delivery of 
the ships, with the result that at 
any point of time, the actual 
maximum loan outstanding will 
only be about 50% of the cost 
of the ship thus offsetting the 
very benefit that is intended to 
be given to the industry. In 
view of this, the mortgage of 
the ship itself should be consi¬ 
dered as adequate security foi 
the loan/guarantce. 

Besides, with a view to meet¬ 
ing the increasing requirements 
of the Shipping Industry, the 
Government shoidd also allo¬ 
cate sufficient rupbe funds to 
the SDFC fot granting loans 
to the Shipping Companies. 
To finance the acquisition of 


theShiiPSling' 
CompatthNi w aQnr obli^ to 
raise .Xpnigti exchange loans 
yshis^are ri^ayabtf over a pe¬ 
riod Off 7/8 years. However, as 
newly acquire ships will not 
be in a position to generate 
adequate surplus funds to re¬ 
pay these loans in such a short 
period, p^icularly also be¬ 
cause of high interest rates on 
foreign loans, the Shipping 
Companies have therefore 
necessarily to depend on SDFC 
rupee-loans for this purpose, 
which are repayable over a lon¬ 
ger period. Hence a liberal 
allocation of rupee loans would 
greatly help the Shipping In¬ 
dustry to augment the addi¬ 
tional tonnage fixed for the 
Fifth Plan period. 

Purdiase Conditions 

The Government of India 
while approving the purchase of 
.ships from abroad is stipulating 
a ’pari pasu’ condition under 
which the Shipping Companies 
are required to place orders for 
a similar tonnage on the indi¬ 
genous shipyards. This con¬ 
dition needs careful reexami¬ 
nation. A reasonable ratio in 
this regard should be worked 
out so that after taking into 
account the total tonnage that 
can be built by the indigenous 
shipyard, the Shipping Compa¬ 
nies could be permitted to ac¬ 
quire the remaining tonnage 
from abroad for fulfilling the 
plan targets. With the order 
book fuU till 1978 in most yards 
here, the ’pari pasu’ clause 
has become impractical to 
implement also. 

Furthermore, the existing 


is imiy ^ited and should 
be substantially augmented 
both by increasing the capacity 
of the existii^ yards as well as 
by constructing new ones. 

I would also like to stress on 
the need to improve the port 
facilities which are so essential 
for quicker ttirnround. An¬ 
other essential factor that 
.should be considered in regard 
to the expansion of the Shipp¬ 
ing Industry is the extension of 
the benefit of the development 
rebate, especially when the in¬ 
dustry is on the threshold of 
expansion. 

I hope the Government will 
sympathetically review the 
above factors in the interest 
of the Shipping Industry. 

Before concluding, I would 
like to express my thanks to the 
officials in the Ministry of 
Shipping and Transport, Di¬ 
rectorate General of Shipping 
and other departments of the 
Government of India and to the 
SDJ-'C for their vauabic assis¬ 
tance to the Company. I would 
also like to place on record 
my appreciation for the loyal 
and efficient service rendered 
to the Company by its officers 
and staff, both afloat and 
ashore. 1 offer iny thanks to 
our Agents also both in India 
and abroad, for their valuable 
contribution in the successful 
functioning of your Company. 

Thank you. 

Note: This does not purport 
to be a record of the 
proceedings of the An¬ 
nual General Meeting. 
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Fellow Shareholders, 

1 welcome you lo the 14th 
Annual General Meeting of 
the Company. With your per¬ 
mission, I shall take the Di¬ 
rectors' Report and the audited 
accounts of the Company as 
read. 

Industrial Climate' 

So much discussion has taken 
place already on this subject 
m public forums that I feel 
dilhdent about the usefulness 
of any observations from me. 
However, I should, perhaps, 
offer some remarks in confor¬ 
mity with convention. The 
fears 1 expressed last year re¬ 
garding the worsening of the 
economic situation have, un¬ 
fortunately, been greatly sur¬ 
passed. Few have been spared 
the impact of problems, be¬ 
wildering in their variety and 
unprecedented in dimensions. 
It is somewhat encouraging to 
note that the Government has 
shown eagerness to control the 
runaway inflation. However, 
there seems to be much weighty 
opinion in support of the view 
that the recent Ordinances 
(since approved by Parliament) 
may prove to be inadequate. 
Anxiety is being felt whether 
the Governmental mcasuies 
would alleviate, in lime, the 
galling shortages of the pri¬ 
mary necessities of life as well 
as the massive deficiencies in 
fuel, power, transpoit and raw 
materials that arc crippling 
industrial production. In¬ 
flationary conditions in other 
countries and the sleep hike in 


oil prices are doubtless rele¬ 
vant to some extent but sound 
policies that would elicit co¬ 
operative effort on a national 
scale seem to be prime need 
of the hour. 

Khopoli Unit 

This unit has put up an out¬ 
standing performance ex¬ 
cepting for the continuing stag¬ 
nation in the plastici.«ers plant 
for reasons beyond our con¬ 
trol. Phthalic anhydride at the 
right prices is still not available 
except perhaps to companies 
owning captive sources of pro¬ 
duction. The retardation in 
the growth of the PVC Industry 
is the other contributing fac¬ 
tor. 

We may be Justifiably proud 
of the pioneering export effort 
in our line of chemicals, which 
we wish to continue during this 
year, if conditions permit. 

The decision lo instal a 
distillery with a capacity of 
8 million litres might eventually 
help to stabilise the supply of 
our own alcohol requirements. 
The new unit is proposed to 
lo be located in Marathawada 
(declared to be a backward 
area) and may fructify perhaps 
in a couple of years. The addi¬ 
tion to our existing plants for 
producing acetic anhydride is 
expected to be completed next 
year. 

Manali Unit 

The polyester fibre industry 
has been pleading for progres¬ 
sive and appropriate reduction 


in the massive rate of excise 
duty so us to catalyse the stow 
process of expansion of the 
market for blended fabrics, 
without which the more recent 
three-fold increase in the ins¬ 
talled capacity for production 
of fibre cannot be fully or 
meaningfully utilised. Among 
other benefits to the economy, 
the proposal would help to 
reduce the deficiencies in the 
supply of cotton (especially the 
imported varieties) to the ex¬ 
panding textile industry. Un¬ 
fortunately. on the other hand, 
there have since been substan¬ 
tial increases in duties all 
round i.e, from the raw 
material for the fibre up to the 
garment stage. Together with 
other constraints, the effect has 
been to raise the prices of the 
fibre, which in turn, tend to 
constrict even the existing de¬ 
mand, which will ultimately 
prejudice Government revenues 
as weJI. The Association of 
polyester staple fibre manufac¬ 
turers is taking action on prob¬ 
lems facing the industry, as a 
whole, from time to time. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is also persever¬ 
ing, in its commendable efforts 
to convince the authorities of 
the need for timely action on 
our views regarding excise 
duties, which have been con¬ 
ceived only for furthering long¬ 
term national interests, and not 
undue benefits to the irMustry 
in the short-term. 

Research and peT^opment 

We are concenttating on this 
aspect of our operations for 


some time both at Khopoli and 
Manali with a view to inno¬ 
vating processes for existing 
or new products as well as 
indigenous substitution of im¬ 
ported materials or equip¬ 
ments. A first-class pilot plant 
is now operating in Manali. 
These efforts will be maintained 
to the maximum extent possi¬ 
ble. 

Finance 

I deeply regret that the 
dividend to the equity share¬ 
holders had to be restricted 
because of Legislative restric¬ 
tions. 

Since 1st April of this year 
wc have repaid Rs 54 lakhs 
and propose to repay further 
almost a similar amount before 
the end of the year towards the 
outstanding term loans amount¬ 
ing to Rs 543 lakhs. The credit 
squeeze and the steep increase 
in borrowing rates will have to 
be tackled in the best manner 
possible but as usual, we 
will meet such challenges with 
optimism and the confidence 
you have always placed in the 
Management. 

Canclimion 

1 have sincere plemsur^ if)< 
expressing our fratitade to em¬ 
ployees of all ranks, the Central 
Government and the Govern¬ 
ments of the Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu for their co-opera- 
tioo and assistance. 

Tbimk you. 
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Cotton textile 
industry in 
prospective 

Tw Indian Cotton Mills’ 
Federation has made a study 
of the “Trends in Indian 
Cotton Mill Industry” with 
particular reference to the 
year 1973-74. The following 
summary, reproduced in full, 
and the tables highlight the 


^performance of the industry in 
all its itspects. 

Indian cotton mill industiy, 
one of the oldest in the world, 
has just completed 120 years. 
The last year of its twelfth de¬ 
cade, namely 1973-74, was a 
good one, though not free 
from difficult problems. Shor¬ 
tage of power and fuel, pro¬ 
longed labour strikes in one 
centre after another, and all¬ 
round rise in costs were the 
main difficulties of the industry. 
There was lari^ under-utilisa¬ 
tion of capacity during the 
major part of the year, even 
though the available supply of 
cotton was large enough to en¬ 


able the industry to operate at 
a level. 

ihrMacdoii imd Exparta 

Yarn production in the calen¬ 
dar j«ar 1973 was marginally 
better, that is, by 2.6 per cent, 
as compared with that in 1972, 
but cloth production in the 
mill sector was down by 1.7 
per cent. Following the slight 
rise in yarn production and 
severe restraints on exports of 
yarn, the availability of free 
yarn for the decentralised sec¬ 
tor was higher at 4S8 million 
kgs., as against 448 million 
k^.. in 1972. But because of 
dislocation caused by the cont¬ 
rols on prices and distribution 
of yam, the flow of yam to the 
decentralised sector was seri¬ 
ously disturbed. This, coupled 
with the adverse effect of po¬ 
wer-cuts on powerlooms, re¬ 
sulted in a fall in the produc¬ 
tion of cloth by handlooms and 
powerlooms. The total cloth 
production was, therefore, 
substantially lower by 251 mil¬ 
lion metres or 3.2 per cent. 
The fall was greater still in the 


, fiscal year 1973-74* being 284- 
million metres or 3.6 per omit.;. 
The most impressive feature of 
the year 1973 was the spectacu¬ 
lar increase of neakly SO per 
cent in CKports of cotton tex¬ 
tiles at Rs 2S6 crores. In the 
fiscal year 1973^74. cotton tex-j 
tile exports were oywi iarfw at I 
Rs 275 crores, as caihparedl 
with Rs 183 cfotos in 1972-73. 

P«r Captta AvaiUUlity 

Larger exports from a rela¬ 
tively smmler production 
brought down the per capita 
availability of cotton cloth 
from 13,27 metres in 1972 to as 
low as an estimated 11.97 
metres in 1973, a far cry from 
14.69 metres that were avai¬ 
lable a decade earlier. 

Cotton 

Cotton production in the 
1973-74 season was disappoint- ^ 
ingly low, an estimated 60 to 
62 lakh bales (of 180 kgs.) as 
compared with 65 lakh bales 
in 1972-73 and 72 lakh bales 
in 1971-72. There was a 


Table I 

Latest Data—Prodoction—Exports 


(As on 1-3-1974) 






No. of 

Mills 

Installed 

spindles 

(Million) 

Installed ' 

Looms 

(Thousands) 

Spinning Mills 



Capacity 

401 

6.31 



Composite Mills 




287 

12.18 

205.1 



Total 



688 

18.49 

205.1 





Production 









Cotton Yam 

Mill Cloth 






(Million Kgs.) 

(Million Mtrs.) 


1974 January-June* 




464 


1,959 


1973 January-June 




459 


2,035 


1972 January-June 




472 


2;094 





Exports 











Apparel, 

Hosiery 




Cotton Fabrics 

Cotton Yam 

and otMi 



- 




— —--- 

—manufactures 

Total 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

excluding (Mill. Rs) 



(Mill. Sq. 

(Mill. Rs) 

(Mill Kgs.) 

(Mill, Rs) 

handloom 




Mtrs.) 




products 








(Mill. Rs) 


1974 Jannary-Junc* 


235.39 

727.68 

4.73 

57.96 

404.21 1189.85 

1973 January-June 


247.03 

464.03 

6.73 

84.09 

239.79 

787.91 

1972 January-June 


184.91 

343.97 

10.08 

104.16 

220.45 

668.38 

•ProviskmaL 
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I Jom in cotton pricesthc world 
ftr. From about 34 US 
nts per lb. in October 1972, 
e price of American cotton 
trict middling 1-3/32') toueh- 
a high of 96.30 cents a lb. 
October 1973. There was a 
nilar increase m the puces 
other growths This boom, 
upied with an import duty 
40 per cent ad ya/orem, ren¬ 
ted foreign cotton beyond 
e icach of many mills. From 
average of 7 to 8 lakh bales 
« year,-India’s import of foreign 
, ^cotton became a trickle, being 
Inot more than 1.50 lakh bales 
';’in 1973-74 Monthly mill 
Consumption of cotton which 
laveraged at 5 32 lakh bales in 
l ithe first 8 months of 1973, 

I picked up in the last four 
^onths to average as high as 6 
ijakh bales. 

Cost Inflation 

{ The cumulative effect of 
these factors was a sliarp. 


virtually unbrokep, rise in the 
pr-ces of Indian cotton from 
March 1973 onwards. The up¬ 
ward tiend accelerated particu¬ 
larly after the beginning of 
1974 and cotton prices reached 
record high levels in April- 
May 1974. The industry's 
wage bill also went up equally 
sharply and so too the cost 
of afmost all other inputs. The 
cloth and yarn prices in the 
period under review reflected 
this unprecedented cost in¬ 
flation. 

Controls 

The statutory control on 
prices, production and distri¬ 
bution of cotton yarn intro¬ 
duced on March 13, 1973 was 
found to be unworkable. 
Government was pragmatic 
enough to realise this fact and 
dismantled the control over 
stages in the latter half of 1973 

Tabu 


and early in 1974, even thou^ 
tovynrds the close NovewbW 
1973 the SufMWne Osuit had 
upheld the conMitutiona! vali¬ 
dity of the control. The in¬ 
dustry on its part has adopted 
measures of self-disciptine for 
stabilising the prices of yarn. 

The controlled cloth seheme 
stayed, with prices bein9 kept 
unchanged at May 1968 level. 
Towards the end of March 
1974, government doubled the 
quantum of controlled cloth to 
800 million sq. metres (equal to 
880 million linear metres) a year 
from April 1, 1974 and raised 
the ex-mill prices by 30 per 
cent over the May 1968 level. 
This increase covers only a 
fraction of the 136 per cent 
rise in costs since May 1968, 
so that the loss on controlled 
cloth to the industry is nearly 
Rs 100 croies per annum 
Following the revised control¬ 
led cloth scheme, the volun- 

11 


of ooame anf meditiia Varip- 
tjes brouMt iftw fr>»e on 
July 20, 1973 has Igsen with¬ 
drawn. 

Tax BurdM 

There waa a ftirther incrdtise 
in flhe taxel levied on the in¬ 
dustry in the year under review 
The 1974-73 Central Budget 
contained a frMh addition to 
the excise burden on cotton 
textiles which now aggregates 
approximately Rs 173 crorcs. 
The import duty on cotton was 
kept unaltered at 40 per cent. 
The excise duty on some of the 
man-made fibres, which have 
now become a valuable sup¬ 
plement to cotton as raw mate¬ 
rial for the mill industry, were 
also enhanced. The industry’s 
contribution to the central and 
state exchequers by way of 
excise duty, import duty, sales 


Growth of Indian Cotton Mill Industry 


\ ... 

Spinning Mills 


Compo‘ite Mills 


Total 


f 

J 

' Year 

h 

i 

Number of 
mills 

Spindles 

installed 

(000) 

Number of 
mills 

Spincjles 

installed 

(000) 

Looms 

installed 

(000) 

Automatic 
looms 
installed 
(included 
in Col. Q 
(000) 

Number of 
mills 
(Cols. 2 
and 4) 

Spindles 
installed 
(Col. 3 
and 5) 
(000) 

As at commencement 
((1951 

103 

1,843 

275 

9,156 

195 

n.a. 

378 

10,999 

JI952 

107 

1,911 

276 

9,341 

196 

n.a. 

383 

11,252 

1953 

113 

1,947 

282 

9,476 

198 

n.a. 

395 

11,423 

1954 

114 

2,097 

286 

9,554 

202 

n.a. 

400 

11,651 

1955 

116 

1,768 

292 

10,190 

203 

n a. 

408 

11,958 

1956 

121 

1.857 

291 

10,194 

203 

12 

412 

12,051 

1957 

144 

2,195 

292 

10,297 

201 

13 

436 

12,492 

1958 

175 

2,557 

295 

10,497 

201 

13 

470 

13,054 

1959 

188 

2,807 

294 

10,599 

201 

15 

482 

13,406 

1960 

186 

2,931 

293 

10,619 

200 

16 

479 

13,550 

f 1961 

192 

3.056 

287 

10,607 

199 

16 

479 

13,663 

|1962 

196 

3,188 

285 

10,645 

199 

18 

481 

13,833 

|l963 

211 

3,394 

287 

10,723 

200 

20 

498 

14,117 

11964 

223 

3.550 

291 

11,111 

203 

24 

514 

14,661 

11965 

253 

3,941 

290 

11,492 

m 

28 

543 

15,433 

§1966 

283 

4,362 

292 

11,756 

209 

30 

575 

16,118 

|l967 

317 

4,677 

292 

11,989 

207 

35 

609 

16,666* 

11968 

346 

5.053 

289 

12,042 

207 

34 

635 

17,095 

|l969 

358 

5.308 

289 

12,118 

208 

36 

647 

17.426 

11970 

366 

5.463 

290 

12,205 

208 

37 

656 

17,668 

11971 

373 

5,777 

291 

12.248 

208 

38 

664 

18,023 

11972 

379 

5,852 

291 

. 12,261 

208 

38 

670 

18.tU 

11973 

398 

6,147 

290 

12,257 

207 

38 

688 

18.404 

jl974 (ProMsional) 

401 

6.293 

288 

12,196 

206 

n.a. 

689 

18,489 


1 -igurcs in Col. 6 uplo 1958 include tape looms. Waste spg. units with a total installed capacity n.a.—not avaiteMq. 

of 0 07 million spindles are also included. 
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tax, prodope ccssm etc. is as 
Ittige EM 380 cfotes. 


, Indta now has an installed 
capacity of about 18.50 million 
spmdles and 206,000 looms in 
the organised sector, besides 
175,000 power looms and about 


SsiUlionlaadlotans in thede- loetaH of doth (5,600 million 
centraliasd sector. The drdt metres in the mill sector and 
flith Plan cnvIsagOs an addi< 4i800 thiilion metree in the de>- 
tion of 5.50 million cqpmdles and oentraiised sector). As part 
89,000 looms, taking the ins> Of the expansion envisaged 
tailed capacity up tO 24 million in the fourth Plan, govem- 
spindles and 295,000 looms, so meat had announced towards 
as to attain a production level the close of 1972 that it would 
in 1978-79 of 1,300 million permit installation of addi- 
kgs. of yam and 10,400 million tinnal spitidlcage to the tune of 

Table III 

CMton Textile Indnetry 

(Statewise Installed Capacity as on January 1, 1974) 


2.5 tniltioa and 18,000 looms. 
Under this policy, government 
has so far issued licenoes/per- 
mits for 2-75 million Spindles 
and 14,075 looms. The gov¬ 
ernment is yd to decide its 
policy in regard to further ex¬ 
pansion necessary to attain the 
proposed fifth Plan goals. 


1 


Number of Mills 


Installed Spindles (in thousands) 


State/Zone 








resmtallmvl 











Spinning 

■Composite 

Total 

Spinning 

Composite 

Total 

looms 

Andhra Pradesh 


30 

3 

33 

450.28 

90.49 

540.77 

1,246 

Assam 


2 


2 

24.80 


24.80 


Bihar 


4 

1 

5 

47.92 

5.20 

53.12 

60 

Oujaiat 


27 

90 

117 

307.67 

3,414.86 

3,722.53 

61,986 

(a) Ahmedabad City 


9 

61 

70 

56.64 

2,471.69 

2,528.33 

46,155 

(b) Rest of Gujarat 


18 

29 

47 

251.03 

943.17 

1,194.70 

15.831 

Haryana 


9 

2 

11 

174.80 

53.20 

228.00 

978 

Jammu and Kashmir 


1 

— 

1 

12.60 


12.60 

s 

Kerala 


23 

5 

28 

360.72 

81.82 

442.54 

1,118 

Madhya Pradesh 


6 

17 

23 

118.89 

587 14 

706.03 

12,964 

Tamil Nadu 


188 

24 

212 

3.049,81 

1,266.41 

4,316.22 

9,105 

(a) Coimbatore 


98 

17 

115 

1,451.87 

724.97 

2,176.84 

3,924 

(b) Rest of Tamil Nadu 

90 

7 

97 

1,597.94 

541.44 

2,139.38 

5,181 

Maharashtra 


28 

79 

107 

457.15 

4,293.51 

4,705.66 

77,838 

(a) Bombay City 


4 

54 

58 

53.25 

3,455.98 

3,509.23 

62,813 

(b) Rest of Maharashtra 

24 

25 

49 

403.90 

837,53 

1,241.43 

15,025 

Karnataka 


19 

11 

30 

345.32 

362.30 

707.62 

5,882 

Orissa 


4 

1 

5 

66.65 

48 .53 

115.18 

965 

Punjab 


6 

2 

8 

112.70 

59.12 

171.82 

1,301 

Rajasthan 


10 

11 

21 

92.32 

285.07 

377.39 

3,104 

Uttar Pradesh 


19 

17 

36 

259,82 

794.89 

1,054,71 

13,403 

(a) Kanpur 


4 

10 

14 

2.56 

521.11 

523.67 

11,272 

(b) Rest of Uttar Pradesh 

15 

7 

22 

257,26 

273.78 

531.04 

2,131 

West Bengal 


22 

18 

40 

348.67 

595.28 

943.95 

9,680 

Delhi 


— 

4 

4 

— 

168.25 

168.25 

3,454 

Pondicherry 


2 

3 

5 

38.16 

89.68 

127.84 

2,681 

Goa 


1 

— 

1 

25.04 

— 

25.04 


Total 


401 

288 

689 

6,293.32 

12,195.75 

18,489,07 

205,765 

i 



Table IV 








Total ProductioB of CloOi 





Calendar year 

Mill Cloth 

Percentage to total Handloom and Powerloom 

Percentage to total 

Total cloth 

(Million metres) 

cloth production cloth (Million metres) 

cloth production 

production 

1951 

3,727 

78.6 


1,013 


21.4 


4,740 

1956 

4,852 

74.5 


1,663 


25.5 


6,515 

1960 

4,616 

69.6 


2,013 


30.4 


6,629 

1961 

4,701 

66.4 


2,372 


33.6 


7,073 

1962 

4,560 

65.4 


2,412 


34.6 


6,972 

, 1963 

4,423 

60.6 


2,876 


39.4 


7,299 

1964 

4,654 

60.3 


3,066 


39.7 


7,720 

1965 

4,587 

60.0 


3,056 


40.0 


7,643 

1966 

4,239 

37.8 


3,097 


42.2 


7,336 

1967 

4,097 1 

56.3 


3,179 


43.7 


7,276 

1968 

4,366 

55.3 


3,530 


44.7 


7,896 

1969 

4,168.] 

54.1 


3,538 


45,9 


7,706 

1970 

4,157 

53.0 


3,692 


47.0 


7M9 

1971 

3,957 

53,8 


3,399 


46.2 


7,356 

'1972 


52.9 


3,777 


■47,1 


8;Q22 

1973 

4,1691 

544 


3,602 


45.9 


7,771 


1 


r 


Tv.' 


ocrosEa 4,1974 






TABte V 

Prateodm of dotih by MQIIi— Catqory-wlse 


f(ta awtiK^ 


Calendar Year 

Coarse 

(Average count 
below 17s) 

Lower Medium 
(Average count 
178-258) 

Higher Medium 
(Average count 
268-34$) 

Fine 

(Average count 
35s-47s) 

Superfine 
(Average count 
4Ss and above) 

Total 


1951 

332 

1.903 

_ 

1,232 

260 

3,727 



(8.9) 

(•) 

— 

(33.0) 

(7.0) 

(100.0) 


1956 

657 

3.472 

— 

406 

317 

4,852 



(13.5) 

(•) 

— 

(8.4) 

(6.5) 

(100.0) 


1961 

790 

1,528 

1,986 

179 

218 

4,701 



(16.8) 

(32.6) 

(42.2) 

(3.8) 

(4.6) 

(100.0) 


1962 

761 

1.404 

1,946 

197 

252 

4,5M 



(16.'n 

(30.8) 

(42.7) 

(4.3) 

(5.5) 

(100.0) 


1963 

810 

1.321 

1,808 

204 

280 

4,423 



(18.3) 

(29.9) 

(40.9) 

(4.6) 

(6.3) 

(100.(0 


1964 

869 

1.475 

1,808 

195 

307 

4,654 



(18.7) 

(31.7) 

(38.8) 

(4.2J 

(6.6) 

(100.0) 


1965 

803 

1.404 

1,840 

219 

321 

4,587 



(17.5) 

(30.6) 

(40.1) 

(4.8) 

(7.0) 

(100.0) 


1966 

720 

1.130 

1,862 

209 

318 

4,239 



(17.0) 

(26.7) 

(43.9) 

(4.9) 

(7.5) 

(lOO.O) 


1967 

683 

1.144 

1,768 

170 

332 

4,097 



(16.7) 

(27.9) 

(43 .2) 

(4.1) 

(8.1) 

(100.0) 


1968 

709 

1,274 

1,822 

208 

353 

4,366 



(16.2) 

‘ (29 2) 

(41.7) 

(4.8) 

(8.1) 

(100.0) 


1969 

608 

1.214 

1,845 

177 

324 

4,168 



(14.6) 

(29.1) 

(44.3) 

(4.2) 

(7.8) 

(100.0) 


1970 

579 

1.108 

1,866 

219 

385 

4,157 



(13.9) 

(26,6) 

(44.9) 

(5.3) 

(9.3) 

(100 0) 


1971 

503 

1,038 

1,753 

247 

416 

3,957 



(12.7) 

(26.2) 

(44.3) 

(6,3) 

(10.5) 

(100.0) 


1972 

590 

1,192 

1,917 

205 

341 

4,245 



(13.9) 

(28.1) 

(25.4) 

(4.8) 

(8.0) 

(100.0) 


1973 

605 

1,279 

1,559 

368 

358 

4,169 



(14.5) 

(30.7) 

(37.4) 

(8.8) 

(8.6) 

(100.0) 



M5.—Figures in brackets are percentages to total. 

*For the years 1951 and 1956 combined figures for higher medium and lower medium are shown under column for Lower Medium. 


Table VI 

Prodnctloa of Fabrics of Cotton, Man-Made Fibres/Yam and Blends 


(Million metres) 


Ycai 

100% cotton cloth 

100% Man-made 
yarn ispun/filament) 
Fabrics (viscose and 
non-viscose) 


Mill made Blended/Mixed Fabrics 



/ Total 
produc¬ 
tion 
of 

doth 

« 

Mills 

Decen¬ 

tralised 

sector 

Total 

Mills 

Decen¬ 

tralised 

sector 

Total 

Polyes¬ 

ter 

cotton 

Polyes¬ 

ter 

viscose 

Polyes¬ 

ter 

others 

Fibres 

except 

cotton 

and 

viscose 

Cot- 

ton/ 

Vis¬ 

cose 

Cot- ' 
ton/ 
other 
Fibres 
except 
polyester 
and 
viscose 

Total 

Blended 

mixed 

fabrics 

Decen¬ 

tralised 

sector 

1969 

4,168 

3,538 

7,700 

2 

892 

894 

38 

3 

1 

18* 

4 

64* 

42 

8,706* 

1970 

4,157 

3,692 

7,849 

1 

932 

933 

58 

5 

1 

17* 

6 

87* 

62 

8d>31* 

1971 

3,957 

3,399 

3,356 

2 

971 

973 

49 

5 

Neg. 

87 

, 7 

148 

100 

8,07 

1972 

4,245 

3,777 

8,022 

1 

918 

919 

60 

7 

1 

21 

9 

98 

101 

9,140 

1973 

4.169 

3,602 

7,771 

1 

886 

887 

73 

6 

1 

32 

17 

129 

121 

8^908 


Note : Excluding cotton/viscose blend, figures of which for 1969 and 1970 are not available. 
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TABU vn 


P«r Capita AvailaMity of Ooth 


period 

Estimated 
mid-year 
population 
(in millions) 

Availability for home 
consumption (Million metres) 

Per capita availability 

Cotton 

cloth 

Blended/ 
Mi.\ed 
fabrics ^ 

Man-made 

fibre 

fabrics 

Cotton 

cloth 

(Metres) 

Blimded/ 

Mixetl 

Fabrics® 

(Metres) 

tMan-madc 
fibre fabrics 
(Metres) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1951 

363.30 

3,992 

— 

., 

10.99 

. 

_ 

1952 

369.45 

3,972 

-- 


13.46 


T-. „ 

1953 

375.94 

5,273 


— 

14.03 

_ 

r -T 

1954 

382.78 

5,293 

—. 


13.83 


—- 

1955 

390.00 

5.595 

— 

n.a. 

14.35 

-r 


1956 

397.62 

5,847 


n.a. 

14.71 


— 

1957 

405.67 

5,882 

. 

n.a. 

14.50 

_ 


1958 

414.16 

5,913 

— 

382 

14.28 


0.92 

1959 

423.12 

5,806 


485 

13.72 

_ 

1.15 

: 1960 

4.32.56 

5,971 

— 

520 

13.80 

--- 

1.20 

1961 

442.21 

6,527 

— 

.509 

14.76 

__ 

1.15 

1962 

451.73 

6,482 

— 

527 

14.35 


1.17 

1963 

461.54 

6,780 

— 

574 

14.69 


1,24 

1964 

471.63 

7,179 

— 

767 

15.22 

_ 

1.63 

1965 

482.02 

7,097 

n.a. 

833 

14.77 

n.a. 

1,73 

1966 

492.68 

6,874 

n.a. 

812 

13.95 

n.a. 

1.65 

1967 

503.63 

6,832 

n.u. 

879 

13.57 

n.a. 

1.74 

1968 

514.87 

7,400 

n.a. 

976 

14.37 

n a. 

1.90 

1969 

526.43 

7,166 

106 

943 

13.61 

0.20 

1.79 

1970 

538.31 

7,.300 

149 

921 

13.56 

0.28 

1.71 

1971 

550.24 

6,825 

248 

948 

12.40 

0 45 

1.72 

1972 

561.87 

7,406 

199 

895 

13.18 

0.36 

1.59 

J973 (Provisional) 

373.75 

6,941 

n.a. 

n.a. 

12.10 

n.u. 

n.a. 


(1) Figures in columns (3), (4) and (5) represent total cloth produced in the mill and the decentralized sectors plus actual im¬ 
ports minus actual exports of cloth 

(2) Man-made fibre fabrics comprirc Art Silk/Synthelic fabrics and Staple Fibre fabrics. 

* Figures of mid-year population and per capita availability for 1961 onwards are revised, 
t Figures for Man-made Fibre fabrics available and included from 1958. 

@ Figures for Blended/Mixed fabrics were not separately available and were included in cotton fabrics for years prior to 
1969. o.a.=r- not available. 


Table VlII 


Foreign F.xciuuige Earnings throngb Exports of Cotton Textiles 


(Rupees crorcs) 


Item 

1964 

1965 

1966' 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Mill-made cotton cloth 

48.86 

47.26 

49.14 

59.37 

66.77 

63.09 

65.66 

66.60 

81.09 

137.58 

Cotton yarn 

5.88 

6.02 

8.69 

7.48 

10,69 

23.74 

26.88 

12.88 

22.74 

13.07 

Apparel 

Hosiery 

2.17 

3.28 

2.55 

2.46 

3.03 

4.37 

7.74 

11 .77 

24.82 

47.64 

0.12 

0,29 

0.17 

0.14 

0.22 

0.25 

0.26 

0,38 

0.88 

1.75 

Other cotton manufacturers including 










made-up items 

5.84 

6.88 

10.06 

12.76 

14.61 

13.74 

15.96 

17.73 

20.56 

26.32 

Handloom cloth 

7.78 

9.53 

6.73 

6.84 

4.59 

7.15 

7.42 

9 18 

14.77 

26.47 

Handioom cotton manufactures 

1.64 

3.04 

1.67 

1.85 

3.58 

4.16 

4.98 

6.45 

6,88 

7.88 

Powerloom cloth 

0.28 

0.16 

0.08 

0.25 

0.30 

0.42 

0.61 

0.78 

0.97 

3.72 

Total f(H«iga exdiange earnings 

72.77 

76.46 

79.09 

91.15 

103.79 

116.92 

129.51 

125.77 

172.71 

264.43 


'I tiote : 'Figures from June 1966 onwards are in terms of devalued rupee and hence not comparable with figures for pre¬ 
devaluation period. 
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Table IX 


Exports of Cotton Yam and Clotb 


Year 

\ 

Quantity 
(Million Kgs,) 

'am 


Mill-made Cloth 

Handloom 

and 

Cloth 

Powerloom 

Average unit 
value realised 
(Rs./Kg.) 

Quantity 

(Million 

Metres) 

Average unit 
value realised 
(Rs./Metre) 

Quantity 

(Million 

Metres) 

Average unit 
realised 
(Rs./Metre) 

1%I 

7.14 

5.45 


525.14 

0.88 

25.92 


1.85 

1962 

10.42 

5.08 


464,85 

0.86 

25.96 


2.23 

li)63 

13 55 

4.57 


485 .69 

0.84 

33.87 


2.30 

1964 

12 37 

4,75 


502.87 

0.97 

35,06 


2.30 

1965 

12.75 

4.72 


506,85« 

0.93 

40.72 


2..38 

1966 

16 20 

5 36 


424 .33 

1 .16 

37.47 


1.82 

1967 

II .02 

6 79 


409.56 

1 .45 

33 .43 


2.12 

1968 

16 54 

6.46 


475.10 

1.41 

21.41 


2.56 

1969 

33 .07 

7.18 


418.50 

1 .51 

29.52 


2.75 

1970 

30 .45 

8.83 


413,42 

1.59 

32.73 


2.66 s 

1971 

12.40 

10.39 


389.42 

1.71 

43.23 


3.08 

1972 

22 .23 

10.23 


430.56 

1.88 

52.25 


3.08 

1973 

II .93 

10.96 


6.30.98 

2.18 

78.63 


3.84 

* Since April 

1965, figures are 

in squaie metres 









Tabi I 

X 






Exports of 

Piecegoods - 

Continent' 

wise and Major Market-wise 










(In million square metres) 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

ASIA 

109.88 

104.07 

117.64 

l(X).63 

92.92 

64,98 

83.44 

180.40 

ot which: 








Malaysia-Singaporc 

10 67 

10,28 

9.24 

7 99 

6 71 

4.77 

5.13 

30.09 

Nepal 

38 24 

.36.14 

49 83 

55.85 

40.54 

35.72 

46.10 

37.51 

Biingla IX’sh 




_ 

__ 

— 

8.60 

13.35 

Af RIC A 

.<!4.44 

56 .89 

67.52 

31 95 

77 17 

95 27 

79.51 

23.13 ■ 

of which; 








Sudan 

21 47 

.36,.33 

48.12 

22 .49 

58.46 

88.86 

24.16 

11.94 

l.UROPf. 

163 13 

167 18 

199 89 

197 92 

156.84 

141 .88 

233.89 

302.96 

of which. 








UK 

no 59 

148 17 

157 48 

113.12 

61 .36 

104.02 

86.09 

174.26 

LLC‘= 

14.68 

1 99 

15.47 

40.15 

27.43 

10.98 

25.96 

35.06 

Hast 1 uiop; 

30 62 

II .58 

21 .87 

39.67 

61.74 

22.70 

107.87 

88.16 

including USSR 








USSR alone 

24.75 

5.38 

16.10 

33.09 

51.36 

20.40 

103.78 

84.75 

A Mi; RICA 

72 93 

56.67 

67.83 

69.59 

64.58 

64.75 

78.03 

95.42 

of which: 








a 

USA 

52.53 

41 .32 

54 91 

59 .32 

56.24 

57.81 

68.85 

57.52 

()( LAN1\ 

23 .95 

24.75 

22.22 

18.41 

21.91 

22.36 

15.69 

29.07 

ol which: 








Austral III 

14,‘;5 

15.63 

16 01 

12.38 

15.89 

14.09 

11.48 

20.59 

Grand Total 

424.33 

409.56 

475.10 

418.50 

413.42 

389.24 

430.56 

630.98 




* IvcIudmgUK. Net: Negligible. 


Source : "Handbook of Statistics on Cotton Textile Indostry”, ICMI^ 
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Wholesale prices 

The offical wholesale prices 
index (with the year ended 
'March, 1962 as 100) moved 
tip by 0.8 per cent to 323.2 
during the week ended August 
17, 1974. as against 320.6 
for the previous week. The 
all commodities index at this 
level was higher by 2.3 ana 
28.6 per cent respectively 
•■when compared to the cories- 
ponding week of the last month 
and that of a year ago. 

Food Articles 

Higher prices of fish (4-9 
per cent,), mustard oil (-fS 
per cent), betelnuts (+4 per 
cent), bajra, gram, arhar, 

masoor and eggs (f-3 pei 

^nt), maize, barley, ground¬ 

nut oil and khandsari (“f-2 per 
cent), rice, jowar, ragi, 

moong and sugar (4-1 per 
cent) raised the index for 
“Food Articles" by 1.0 per 
dent to 377.4 as against 373.8 
for the earlier week. However, 
the prices of turmeric (—10 
per cent), tea (—3 per cent), 
onions, urad, gur, pepper black 
. and coffee (—1 ^r cent) 
declined. 

Uqnor & Tobacco 

The index for “Liquor & 
Tobacco” group advanced by 
0.7 per cent to 298.6 due to 
an increase in the prices of raw 
tobacco (4-3 per cent). 

Fuel, Power, Light & Lubricants 

The index for the “Fuel, 
Power, Light & Lubricants” 
«oup stood stationary at its 
Tast week's level of 312.7. The 
prices of castor oil (4-1 per 
cent) advanced. 

Industrial Raw Materials 

Enhanced prices of coir 
fibre and castorsced (-f-7 per 
cent), cotton seed (-1-4 
per cent), groundnuts, linsMd, 
copra and tanning materials 
(4-3 per cent), jute raw 
^andmesta and rapesecd (4-1 
per cent) pushed up the 
index for ‘industrial Raw 
Materials” by 1.7 per cent to 
354.3 as against 3w.3 for the 
previous week. 

Qmnkftls 

“Chemicals” group remained , 
undianged at its previous 
wfc&vcl of 287.5. 

The index for the “Machi¬ 


nery Jk Transport Eompment” 
g»up went up slightly from 
245.9 (revised) m the earlier 
week to 246.0 due to an in- 
ciease in the prices of cycles 
(-f-l per cent). 

Maatifactores 

“Manufactures” group com¬ 
prising of (a) Intermediate Pro¬ 
ducts and (b) Finished Pro¬ 
ducts moved up by 0.4 pei 


cent to j!60.1 as against 559.1 
(revised for the previous week). 
Intermediate Products 
(a) Lower prices of Jbrass 
sheets and lead (—5 per 
cent), copper sheets and tin 
(—1 i»r cent) brought down 
the index for “Interme¬ 
diate Products” by 0.4 per cent 
to 338.9 as against 340.3 
for the last week. The 


prices of linseed oil (4*i pcf 
cent), hotrever, advanced. 

(b) Higher prices of jute 
manufactures (4-4 per cent) 
and oilcakes (4-2 per cent) 
raised the index for “Finished 
Products” by 0.6 per cent to 
241.0 as against 239.5 for the 
earlier week. However, the 
prices of essential oils (—1 per 
cent) declined. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups & Sub-Groups 

(Base 1961-62= 100 

Groups & Sub-Groups 


Week Ended 


April 17, '74 

Aug. 10,'74 July 20,’74 

Aug. 18. ’73 

Food Articles 

377.4 

373.8 

367.8 

298.9 

Foodgrains 

410.3 

405.9 

392.2 

292,7 

Cereals 

389.2 

386.4 

372.2 

268.7 

Pulses 

505.6 

493.8 

482.0 

397.3 

Fruits & vegetables 

355.0 

355.5 

373.8 

280.8 

Milk & milk products 

342.7 

342.7 

.3.39.5 

299.0 

Edible oils 

425.6 

416.8 

413.0 

361.1 

Fish, eggs & meat 

575.1 

545.8 

543,4 

399.8 

Sugar & allied products 

302.7 

303,4 

294,6 

298,3 

Others 

283 .2 

287.3 

290.2 

205.8 

Liquor & Tobacco 

298.6 

296.5 

305.1 

247.2 

Liquor 

215.2 

215.2 

215.2 

176.0 

Tobacco 

302.5 

300.3 

309.2 

250.5 

Fuel, Power, Light & Lubricants 

312,7 

312.7 

312.7 

190.3 

Coal 

263 .2 

263.2 

263 .2 

190,4 

Coke 

357.3 

357.3 

357.3 

268.4 

Mineral oil 

383.2 

383.2 

38.3.2 

188.5 

Rectified spirit 

323.1 

373.1 

323.1 

296,8 

Electricitv 

186.5 

186.5 

186.5 

161.3 

Castor oil 

388.5 

384.7 

386.2 

416.6 

Industrial Raw Materials 

.354.3 

348,3 

.342.5 

307.3 

Fibres 

294.5 

293.2 

286.8 

220 .OE 

Oilseeds 

445.2 

432.3 

423 .9 

.397.3 

Minerals 

158.1 

158.1 

158.1 

157.0 

Others 

287.OE 

287 .OE 

287 .OE 

282.7E 

Chemicals 

287.5 

287.5 

286.8 

214.5 

Machinery & Transport Equipment 

246.0 

245.9 

241.6 

178,0 

Electrical machinery 

233.IE 

233.IE 

233.2E 

179.2E 

Non-electrical machinery 

276.8 

276.8 

268.5 

192.3 

Transport equipment 

202.0 

201.7 

200.6 

151.1 

Manufactures 

260.1 

259.1 

253.8 

195.1 

Intermediate Prodocts 

338.9 

340.3 

334.4 

245.1 

Textile yarn 

290.8 

290.9 

283.6 

211.0 

Leather 

220 .OE 

220 .OE 

228 .OE 

224.7E 

Metals 

401.7 

405,8 

400.3 

275.9 

Linseed oil 

463.6 

453.7 

430.0 

340.7 

Finished Products 

241.0 

239.5 

234.3 

183.0 

Textiles 

239.6 

237.1 

232.4 

180.2 

Metal products 

272.8 

272.8 

268.0 

212.0 

Non-metallic products 

246.8 

247.0 

225.9 

181.1 

Chemical products 

236.7 

236.8 

234.9 

166.0 

Leather products (shoes) 

125.4 

125.4 

125.4 

107.3 

Rubber products 

220.8 

220.8 

217.3 

I6I.3 

Paper products 

217.4 

217.4 

213.4 

143,3 

Oilcakes 

354.0 

348.7 

340.1 

356.5E 

Misc. products 

170.4 

170.4 

168.8 

129.9 

All Commodities 

323.2 

320.6 

315.8 

251.3 


E—Estimated 

Souice : Office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India, Ministry of Industrial 
Develo{Hiieat. 
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Iwtcx Niuntien of In^oitriol thojuc^oil 


__ (Base : tWO^liOO) 

Pftreentage change in 

Group Weight 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1972-73 1973-74 * 

over over 

1971-72 1972-73 


General Index (Crude) 

100.00 

189.8 

199.9 

200.8 

-f5.3 


1-0,5 

Electricity generated 

5.37 

369.3 

387.0 

393.1 

+4.8 


-1.6 

Minings & quarrying 

9.72 

157.3 

165.2 

167.1 

+5.0 


-1.2 

Manufacturing 

84.91 

182.3 

192.0 

192.4 

+5.3 


-0.2 

Food manufacturing 

12.09 

156.3 

162.5 

153.0 

+4.0 


-S.S" 

Beverages & tobacco 

2.22 

186.6 

167.3 

188.6 

-10.3 

+12.7 

Textile manufacturing 

27.06 

108.3 

114.0 

111 .0 

-1-5,3 


-2.6 

Cotton textiles 

21 .18 

106.8 

112.2 

IJ3.4 

+5.1 

-E-l.t 

Jute textiles 

3.97 

98.2 

93 8 

82.9 

—4,5 

— - 

11.6 

Footwear manufacture 

0.21 

169.6 

149.6 

151 .4 

—11 .8 

•4-1.2 

Wood & cork manufacture 

0.80 

225.0 

198.7 

172.9 

-II .7 


13.0 

Paper & paper products 

1.61 

233.8 

220.0 

241 .5 

- 5.9 

+9.8 

Leather & fur p.ioducts 

0 43 

54.1 

62.2 

81 .4 

-1-15.0 

+30.9 

Rubber products 

2 22 

251.6 

247.7 

261.3 

—1,6 

+5.5v 

Manufacture of chemicals 

7.26 

264.4 

296.5 

296.3 

+ 12.1 

.. 

-0.1 

Petroleum refinery products 

1.34 

324.4 

310.8 

340.4 

-4.2 

-1 

-9.5 

Non-metallic minerals 

3.85 

211 .2 

226.5 

229.7 

•1-7.2 


L-l .4 

Basic metal industries 

7.38 

214.5 

227.0 

207,8 

-1-5,8 


-8.5 

Manufacture of metal products 

2.51 

232.8 

256.2 

236.5 

+ 10.1 


-7.7 

Manufacture of non-eleclncal machinery 

3.38 

377.7 

418.1 

459.8 

+ 10.7 

-1-10.0 

Electrical machinery 

3 05 

416.2 

430.6 

440,9 

+3.5 

+2.4 

Transport equipment 

7.77 

123.4 

137.7 

148 .3 

+ 11.6 

+ 7.7 

Miscellaneous industries 

1 23 

104.4 

78.7 

88.2 

—24.6 

+ 12.5 


Index Numbers of Security Prices (Ail-India) 


(1970-71 ==100) 



197.3 



1974 




Sept. 8 

Aug. 10 

Aug. 17 

Aug. 24 

Aug. 31 

Sept. 7 

Government and Semi-government Securities 

98.9 

97.6 

97,6 

97.5 

97.3 

97.2 

Government of India 

98 ,4 

96 9 

96.9 

96.7 

96.4 

96.3 

State governments 

99.9 

99.5 

99.6 

99.6 

99.5 

99.5 

Semi-government institutions 

100.8 

100.7 

100./ 

100./ 

IOC.7 

100.7 

Debentures 

97.6 

96 9 

96.9 

96.9 

96.9 

96.9 

Preference Shares 

93.8 

92.8 

92.7 

92.4 

92.3 

92.3 

Ordinary Sfiares 

114.0 

124.7 

122.1 

116.6 

114.0 

108.9 

Tea plantations 

90.9 

120.0 

118.3 

115.4 

114.8 

112.8 

Colton textiles 

125.2 

152.5 

149.1 

141.5 

138.5 

133.1 

Jute textiles 

13J.2 

162.0 

160.3 

157.0 

156.0 

155.2 

Silk, woollen and rayon textiles 

133.3 

143.4 

139.0 

132,4 

128.9 

125.0 

Iron & steel 

54.1 

55.7 

53.3 

49.8 

50.2 

48.5 

Aluminium 

79.8 

70,7 

68.7 

65 .3 

63.4 

60.1 

Transport equipment 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances, etc. 

91.7 

95.2 

93.8 

83.5 

81.6 

■ • 7,8.8 

122.1 

128.5 

126.9 

124.5 

121.2 

113.5 

Chemical fertilisers 

164.3 

178.2 

166.3 

155.7 

152.9 

147.8 

Other basic industiial chemicals 

121.1 

120.7 

119.1 

114.3 

112.0 

105.4 

Cement 

98.0 

105.1 

104 J 

99.5 

92.3 

85.8 

Paper and paper products 

125.5 

178.0 

178,0 

171.1 

171.2 

160.8 

Rubber and rubber products 

108.0 

120.1 

120.2 

111.5 

106.3 

101.3 

Electricity generation and supply 

Shipping 

79.9 

84.7 

84.5 

83.4 

81.0 

7«.7 

146.7 

164.9 

J60.9 

154.3 

J44,5 

140.2 

--.-...v- 


Sonree : Reserve Bank of India. 
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Reserve B«nk 


Sept. 6, 
1974 


(Rs lakhs) 


Scbednted Caanneretei jptoiks 


A 

ago 


'fssw DepartneBt 

Notes held in bank¬ 
ing department 30,58 35,27 

Notes in circulation 6,050,84 5,997,92 

Total notes issued 6,081,43 6,033.19 

Gold coin and bullion 182,53 182,53 

Foreign securities 146,74 146,74 

Rupee coin 15,92 17,27 

'Government of India 


A month 
ago 


A year 
ago 


166,74 

12,24 


177,37 

10,57 


rupee securities 
Banking Department 

Deposits of central 

5,736,24 

5,686,65 

5,871,78 

5.114,72 

government 
Deposits of state 

54,97 

61,75 

56,43 

57,74 

governments 

20,31 

26.02 

19,22 

36,57 

Deposits of banks 

620,37 

586,12 

647,21 

. 568,54 

Other deposits 

355,85 

361,98 

503,74 

71.03 

Other liabilities 

Total liabilities or 

1,436,54 

1,440.03 

1,376,62 

1,124,65 

assets 

2,488,04 

2,475,90 

2,603,21 

1,858,53 

Notes and coins 

30,66 

35,39 

25,28 

23,50 

Balances held abroad 508,62 
I.oatts and Advances to : 

499,18 

512,70 

267,21 

State governments 

123,92 

156,28 

173,87 

94,38 

Scheduled com. banks 

84,04 

105,30 

179,38 

6..39 

State co-op. banks 
Other loans and 

283,29 

279,28 

254,22 

252,1? 

advances 275,05 

Bills Purchased and Discounted 

275,85 

271,36 

165,52 

Internal 

Government trea- 

183,20 

190,87 

222.53 

1,76 

sury bills 

522,77 

503,29 

357,00 

658,37 

Investments 

379,77 

332.53 

505,56 

.343,04 

Other assets 

96,74 

97,92 

101,31 

46,23 


(Rs lakhs) 


25,19 23,42 

6,208.10 5.461,77 
6,233,29 5,485,19 
182.53 182,53 



Sept. 6, 
1974 

A wdek 
ago 

A month 
ago 

A year 
ago 

1. Demand de¬ 
posits. 

4,681,66 

4.684,55 

4.W8,02 

4,033,37 

2. Time deposits 

6.354,43 

6.330,89 

6,245.32 

5,505.82 

3. Aggregate de¬ 
posits 

11.036,09 

11,015,44 

10,943,34 

9,539,19 

4. Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

84,04 

105,30 

179,38 

6.39 

5. Cash 

263,44 

261,86 

256,66 

229,42 

6. Balances with 
Reserve Bank 

603,08 

567,13 

626,48 

552,38 

7. Cash and ba¬ 
lances with Re¬ 
serve Bank 

866.52 

828,99 

883,14 

781.80 

8. Investment in 
govt, securities 

2,634,52 

2,586,04 

2,591,07 

2,360,38 

9. Advances 

6,236,69 

6,232,31 

6,302,26 

5,062,67 

10. Inland bills 

purchased and 
discounted 

1.079,11 

1.085,51 

1,130,75 

882,04 

11. Foreign bills 
purchased and 
discounted 

37.3,98 

370,46 

368,42 

>1 

278,87 

12. Total bank 
credit 

7,689,78 

7,688,28 

7,801,43 

6,223,59 

Percentage of : 

(7) to (3) 

7.85 

7.53 

8.07 

8,20 

(8) to (3) 

23.87 

G .48 

23.68 

24.74 

(123 to (3) 

69.68 

69 M 

71.29 

65.24 


Source ; Reserve Bank of India 




Money Supply with the Public 


(Rs crores) 



1973 

1974 




August 31 August 2 August 9 

August 16 August 23 

August 30 


A. Money Supply tvith the Public 9,777 

Ciincncy with the Public 5,562 

Other Deposits with the Reserve Bank 37 

Bank Money 4,178 

B. Factors Affecting Money Supply (l-(-2-|-3-|-4 f-S) 

1. Net Bank Credit to Government Sector (a-f-b) 8,525 

(fll Reserve link’s net Credit to Govt. Sector 6,042 

(b) Other Banks’ Credit to Govt. Sector 2,483 

j 2. Bank Credit to Commercial Sector (a-f-b) 7,768 

* (u) Reserve Bank’s Credit to Com. Sector 268 

(h) Other Banks Credit to Com. Sector 7,500 

3. Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking Sector 635 

4. Government’s Net Cunency Liabilities 

to the Public 480 

5. Non-Monetary Liabilities of Banking Sec¬ 
tor (a-j-b-f-c) 7,631 

(a) Tmte D^sits with Banks 5,757 

68) Net Non-Monetary Liabilities of RBI 1,193' 

(c) Residual 681 

C. Awegat* Mmetory Resources ( (A-f-B S(»)) 15,534 


11,249 

11,276 

11.262 

11,102 

11,064 

6.359 

6,415 

6,401 

6,270 

6,198 

48 

40 

42 

38 

42 

4,842 

4,821 

4,819 

4,794 

4,824 

9,329 

9,420 

9,266 

9,234 

9,183 

6,653 

6,737 

6.586 

6,569 

6,501 

2,676 

2.683 

2.680 

2.665 

2,682 

9,708 

9,717 

9.727 

9,643 

9,593 

609 

601 

591 

584 

574 

9,099 

9,116 

9,136 

9,059 

9.019 

587 

594 

583 

576 

561 

S>8 

509 

508 

505 

509 

8.883 

8.964 

8,822 

8,856 

8,782 

6,571 

6,587 

6,644 

6,669 

6,682 

l,S03 

1.497 

1,376 

1,393 

1,418 

809 

880 

802 

794 

682 

17,820 

17,863 

17,906 , 

17,771 

17,746 


Source : Reserve ^k of India. 
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CaoMnef Arice Numbers fw Iniurtriid Workeni 


Centre 

1965- 

66 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1973 



1974 



May 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, April 

May' 






(Bbse ; 

1949= 

100) 









All-India 

169 

213 

212 

215 

226 

233 

251 

304 

277 

316 

321 

325 

334 

344 

357 






(Base : 

1960- 

100) 









All-India 


_ 

174 

177 

186 

192 

207 

250 

228 

259 

264 

267 

275 

283 

294' 

Ahdnedubad 

130 

168 

165 

169 

176 

181 

198 

245 

224 

262 

264 

260 

264 

27^ 

284 

Aiwa ye 

145 

183 

198 

197 

198 

202 

215 

267 

239 

246 

265 

273 

288 

298 

312 

Asansol 

140 

168 

176 

187 

189 

194 

206 

245 

222 

234 

258 

263 

274 

286 

298 

Bangalore 

144 

172 

180 

183 

186 

194 

212 

265 

243 

274 

280 

284 

286 

286 

292 

Bhavnaga' 

132 

173 

176 

. 178 

186 

194 

217 

273 

258 

289 

293 

289 

285 

297 

306 

Bombay 

130 

162 

167 

175 

182 

190 

203 

233 

225 

238 

241 

243 

249 

259 

269 

Calcutta 

131 

163 

170 

172 

182 

187 

197 

228 

211 

238 

240 

241 

255 

264 

272 

Coimbatore 

132 

151 

147 

152 

163 

177 

189 

218 

201 

226 

232 

236 

246 

258 

269 

Delhi 

136 

172 

178 

185 

199 

211 

222 

265 

241 

271 

278 

280 

296 

309 

325. 

Digboi 

138 

, 198 

185 

180 

189 

188 

198 

234 

216 

252 

249 

255 

256 

260 

273 

Gwalior 

139 

191 

179 

184 

191 

197 

214 

27L 

244 

280 

290 

299 

312 

316 

329 

Uowrah 

137 

178 

181 

176 

186 

191 

206 

239 

218 

252 

256 

255 

270 

274 

280 

Hyderabad 

140 

167 

173 

185 

189 

195 

211 

251 

239 

257 

257 

263 

271 

273 

277 

Jamshedpur 

136 

183 

171 

190 

183 

187 

202 

249 

224 

259 

268 

275 

278 

293 

307 

Madras 

134 

151 

ISO 

160 

170 

182 

203 

229 

217 

233 

238 

241 

248 

261 

268 

Madurai 

128 

146 

148 

16,2 

183 

193 

206 

236 

218 

248 

254 

251 

257 

266 

?82 

Monghyr 

151 

215 

185 

188 

203 

204 

225 

292 

255 

308 

324 

343 

347 

344 

337 

Mundkayam 

138 

173 

186 

191 

197 

199 

210 

263 

237 

265 

271 

272 

286 

291 

309 

Nagpur 

138 

164 

166 

176 

187 

192 

203 

256 

217 

278 

275 

275 

277 

277 

295 

Saharanpur 

141 

188 

176 

181 

186 

196 

213 

253 

228 

264 

276 

280 

290 

294 

311 

Sholapur 

128 

165 

167 

176 

185 

198 

216 

277 

259 

298 

293 

282 

279 

288 

295 


Source ; Labour Bureau Govt, of India 


Consumer Price Index Numbers for Urban Non-Manual Employees 


(Base ; 1960 -100) 


Centre 


All-India 

Bombay 

Delhi-New Delhi 
Calcutta 
Madras 

Myderabud-Secundcrabad 
Bivngalore 
Lucknow 
Ahmedabad 
Jaipur 
Patna 
Srinagar 
Trivandrum 
Cultac k-Blui bit Eiesvva r 
Bhopal 
Chandigarh 

Shillong 12.1 


159 

161 

167 

174 

180 

192 

221 

153 

156, 

162 

168 

172 

183 

204 

154 

162 

178 

174 

180 

190 

217 

152 

156 

162 

170 

174 

180 

204 

154 

154 

161 

175 

188 

204 

231 

155 

159 

167 

174 

180 

195 

223 

156 

160 

162 

172 

180 

194 

228 

159 

156 

161 

166 

174 

185 

215 

160 

162 

168 

171 

173 

188 

222 

162 

168 

176 

183 

188 

205 

244 

170 

174 

191 

190 

199 

199 

229 

160 

157 

174 

184 

191 

200 

215 

165 

168 

172 

178 

184 

198 

231 

164 

167 

169 

176 

184 

196 

221 

166 

166 

172 » 

180 

188 

204 

238 

155 

165 

171 

178 

183 

194 

217 

155 

163 

164 

166 

175 

183 

m 


199 

226 

228 

231 

233 

738 

191 

205 

206 

206 

210 

231 

193 

223 

226 

229 

230 

236 

181 

211 

213 

214 

213 

219. 

213 

235 

238 

240 

245 

250 

206 

228 

229 

229 

230 

237 

204 

235 

235 

237 

242 

246 

193 

221 

220 

226 

229 

235 

203 

225 

228 

231 

229 

233 

214 

253 

255 

256 

260 

266 

203 

230 

238 

248 

249 

259 

203 

219 

222 

223 

225 

227 

206 

241 

243 

245 

244 

250 

198 

231 

232 

232 

232 

239 

210 

244 

243 

248 

254. 

258 

1^ 

22.1 

222 

224 

229< 

237 

186 

214 

281 

220 

218 

211 


Sowee 


1965- 1967- 1968- 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- 1973 1974 

66 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 --- 

Mar. Nov. Dec. Jan. f^cb. Mar. 


132 

132 
131 
126 

133 

133 
1.33 

1.32 
131 

1.33 
139 

134 
131 
I4j 
133 
129 


oCTtmsi 4» 1974 
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OF THE COrniRV 


Thi CM) comfort of a groat 
cotton fabric mado by 
Century... Coty^ot When 
It comas to oemfort, nothing 
boats cotton ... cotton 


difloronco whon you wear a 
shirt made out of Cosy>CoL 
coar^oT WITH Ncvta* 
OlfORt OtCIONB. CklVtR. 
wbvSN INTO A KICK AtCH 


that's cool, absorbent tcxturc. eni ■ shaunx rea sms 
cara>trea. You feat the lOAO wsaa ano LAarwa axAea 


SHIRTINGS 
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ALUMINfUM IN 

CONSTRUCTION & 
STRUCTURAL USES 

for Sttiiding & Canctcuction. HINOALCO affatt Sani-<abricattd tluimaittm ptoduett 
(’ibaatt Md axtrudad sliapii) in a wida ranga to sait divaria jobt. High strength to* 
v/tigbt ratio and low maintananca costs make Aluminium tha idaal choica af madam 
buildara and architects. Besidot. lor making buildings cool in summer and warm 
ir wtpter. aluminium panels are being incraasinglp used>taday in modem sky-scrapan. 
IIINDALCO Sami-fabricated products are so versatile that they can bn used in making 
shnost anything, from landing mat for Aaroplana in an emergency dtfenee purpose 
ts drainage culverts in farms for Agricultural purposes. 



I 



MOOERN BUILDERS SPECIFY HINOALCO ALUMINIUM. 



HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. ' 


P.O. RENUKOOT ■ DIST. M1RZAPUR ■ U.P. 


EASTERN ECONOMIST 

























































Ths iranffNi 
connection 

in thi& c<?wttry wai lavish with imperial appellations while repoftinj; on his visit to 
Sntl bri^Siluoum inMew De^ht last week, it was per|eM>s beeause of A paople's genuine 
respeet and admiration for Uw stm:eriily and ahility wHh which thal^h has been hudd- 


As xaourthe only kho^wjhd rules as w*iW 
as reigns, the Shah of luhn does not exSKt* 
ly need exalted ceremonial titles to em¬ 
phasize his umqucnesa. jti the coptmunily 
of Meads of State, it even then the press 


it^£ np modern Iran and promoting its economy and the wellsre of {(a peopla He has 
also acqqiir^ a great deal of prestige lately becmtse Of the clarity of vision hnd single¬ 
ness of jpuTposn ho has shown m dealing with the oil question m terms of what he con¬ 
siders to he the legitimate interests of petroleum exporting countries generally and Iran 
in pattiOuiar. 


Again, as a champion also of the larger cause of countries dependent on the 
production and export of primary commodities or industrial raw materials, the 
Shah of Iran has acquired for himself considerable authenticity as one of the ma|or 
Spokesmen of what has come to be known as the third world. Moreover, from a specific 
' Indian point of view, the Shah has come to adopt an increasingly mature view of the 
political compulsions which have made it the common interest of the littoral states of 
the Indian Ocean aiea to cultivate a healthy regional outlook and cooperate in promot¬ 
ing political understanding and cultural and economic cooperation among themselves 
Within this general framework of reference the Shah has been taking the initiative, 
as well as responding to overtures from New Delhi, for maintaining continuous consul¬ 
tations on problems of mutual interest. This process was greatly staWlimd and 
strengthened when our prime minister visited Iran earlier this year and the talks which 
the Shah of fran has just had with her in the Indian capital have, as the joint comrauni' 
que issued inNewDelhi indicates, further defined and delineated the common ground 
that exists between Iran and India on several issues, Some of which are of international 
sipiAcan^. 

The communique suggests that the latest round of consultations between the 
Shah bf Iran and the prime ministet of India had to do mainly with the political aspects 
of Indo-Iranian irndm^amfing a«d co-operation in the context of peace and orderly 
progress in the Indian tVoean region., It is probably true that the Shah's policies here 
are more realistic than the government of India's, While New Delhi has been lately 
declaiming agiflnst the extension of great-power rivalry or big-power politics m the 
Indian OceOn zone, the Shah has been more prompt in realizing that the littoral states 
of this reglbn could hope to have an effective say only if they could speak to Washing¬ 
ton Of Moscow from positions of some strength. 

Iron itself has been using its resources, even before the higher oil prices spectacu¬ 
larly augmented them, In building up its military and industrial muscles. In the pro¬ 
cess Iran may have given cause for concern to some of its neighbouring countries in¬ 
cluding India, but, happily, there has been enough statesmanship in Teheran and New 
Delhi to rescue in time Indo-lranian relationa from becoming a casualty of mutual fear 
nr diatrost Hero again, the New Delhi joint exmununique gives welcome evidence 
that the two countriei are steadily inqwoving their isespeqttve ability to work for trust 
and possible co-operation in many fields. The Shah, in particular, has been extremely 
in his appreciation of the bona of the In^an commitment to the develop- 

mm% of nuclear technology for peaceful purposes and he has also inspired much good¬ 
will fhr his country among our people by a simple i^Iaration at a press conference 
lie hiild in the il^ian capital that Iran would fiever assist PakMan "if it Bta;cts 
an mfobflvo war rm India,’* a statmnsnt wbieh becomes all the m^n ueassurinff «(nnb 
rhn has 4 tlso said that "t am convinced that Xndin vdli not laumih nqy attack on 

^ 1 , ' 1 , « 
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Iraoian programmm of economic coo^ 
mtion, but this was quite natural since this 
area had been sufficiently and repeatedly 
gone over during earlier Indo-lranian dA- 
cuiskms at various knels. As a result, 
a ihiriy detailed programme of industrial 
collaboration and trade expansion has al¬ 
ready been spelt oUt and what remains is 
the prompt and efficient implementa¬ 
tion of individual schemes and projects 
through on active Indo-lranian machinery 
for detailed negotiations and implemen- 
tation. Here the Shah has greatly facili¬ 
tated progress, first by his obvious inten¬ 
tion that India should be a full beneficiary 
of the multilateral and bilateral develop¬ 
ment assistance programmes which Iran 
has undertaken to finance with some of 
its oil revenues and, secondly, by stating 
that he expected India’s exports to 
Iran to progress substantially and even 
spectacularly in the coming years. 

Thanks to the way in which Indo- 
lranian trade and economic co-operation 
is evolving, much of this activity would 
inevitably be at an inter-governmental 
level. It has also to be noted that, although 
Iranian government policy has little to do 
with the dogmas of socialism, Iranian 
economic development itself is taking 
place along the lines of state capitalism 
in the sense that the Iranian government 
generally and the Shah particularly are 
both the primary and the ultimate archi¬ 
tects and engineers of Iranian industria¬ 
lization. Nevertheless, there is still 
scope for the private sector in India to 
contribute powerfully to the growth of 
trade and industrial collaboration bet¬ 
ween the two countries, and in Iran itself 
a large number of new entrepreneurs are 
being enabled to exploit the economic 
potential of that country especially in 
the area of diversification of industries. 

It is therefore to be hoped that, along 
with the vigorous pursuit of inter-govern¬ 
mental projects, an attempt will also be 
made by the government ^ India to ins¬ 
pire and assist the private toctor m out 
country to take full advantage of its 
opportunities in Indo-lranian trade and 
industrial co-operation. The warm wel¬ 
come the prime minister received when 
she Waited Teheran and the enthusiasm 
and goodwill with which the p:ople in 
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the Ipdiaa capital greeted the Shah of 
Iran and his consort Igst week have tO' 
gether provided an appropriate human 
and psychological batlls for the fast and 
steady blossoming of Indo-lranian firiend- 

Playing^ down 
is not proper 

To EL\Y it cool would be proper, but 
to play it down could be downright dis¬ 
astrous. It is a pity that the prime minis* 
ter, the minister for External Afiairs 
and some of Mrs Gandhi’s henchmen 
seem to have entered into a conspiracy to 
play down the food crisis. Even a feudal 
lord, the erstwhile Emperor of Ethiopia, 
has just had to lose his crown, his throne 
and his palace because, for reasons of 
prestige, he chose to let his people die of 
hunger rather than let the world know 
that starvation was stalking the land. 
Mrs Gandhi maintains that the food 
shortage in the county is being exagge¬ 
rated by interested foreign observers and 
journalists, and her colleague, Mr Swaran 
Singh, has dutifully castigated the US 
press fpr playing up the famine condi¬ 
tions in some ptrts of oUr country. Tn 
Htryana Mr Binsital has virtually threa¬ 
tened with police lathis and guns those 
who might agitate over the shortages or 
other ills such as political graft and cor¬ 
ruption which arc plaguing that state. It 
seems to us that, in certain circumstances, 
demagogues in a democracy could get 
away with a lot more than even dynastic 
despots bossing it over autocratic regimes. 

It Is important to know straight from 
the prime minister herself how many 
people should die of hunger before the 
government of Tidia would grant that 
the scarcity of food grains aqd riieir 
prices have become a suffieiently seriolis 
threat to the existence, hot to spsik of the 
welfare, of large m'asses of people in 
various parts of the country. As it is, 
in parts of W^st Bengal, particularly 
Cooch Behar, hunger has started directly 
killing oH destitutes •f both sexes and of 
all ages. In Orissa, Assam, Gujarat aad 
Rajasthan, starvation has become pablih 
enemy number one. In GttjunA and 
Rajasthan again, cattle are dying like 
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fleas because, while pastures have dried up, 
therf is littio water to drink for man or 
bea«. At this rate gohor could become as 
scarce and dear a fuel as oil. hfeanwhile, 
farming comatunilies, despsraflely cling¬ 
ing to a hand-to-mouth existence, 'must 
also worry about the destruction that is 
''taking pt^ in its capital of livestock. 

It is no doubt true that the harvest 
is only weeks away but, then, the mon¬ 
soon has once again played truant and 
crop prospects, therefore, cannot inspire 
much confidence. IF the government has 
a Strategy for feeding the people over the 
leaoperi^ and until the next rabi harvest, 
it must be one of the best kept secrets in 
the capital. The prime minister and the 
minister for External Affairs are blaming 
the foreign press for giving the wrong 
publlcih/ to the food situation in our 
country but the government pf India’s 
own vast organs of information or mass 
communication haVC been strangely inert. 
As a matter of fact, there has bMn no 
official statement that relief operations 
have been organized or are being carried 
out on a material scale in the stricken 
areas. 

The food trade has claimed tliat tlwre 
are still relatively large quantities of wheat 
with the fanners in the northern n^ion 
to be drawn into the channels of market¬ 
ing and distribution. The public, how¬ 
ever, has yet to have a word from the 
Food ministry of what it proposes to do 
about this. Unfortunately, there is a lot 
of coafustott in the country about food 
grain prices and their relalion to inflatfon. 
It is bring far too readily assumed that an 
increase in grain prices is an active it£pat 
in the oggmvation of ioftatioa.^ It would 
probably be nearer reality to tuppoie tiwt 
the hi^r food prices, as so much else 
that disturbs the public unind and ev«n 
the public peace, am theconsequencea aS 
inflation. * 

f 
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men, tke basic fact nsmains that both 
the production and marketing of food 
grains are extensively decentralized and 
that there can therefore be no question 
of prices being fixed by monopolistic 
•practices by farmers or merchants. 'While 
it cannot and need not be denied that 
scarcity can and is being exploited to 
some extent, what is material is that 
thousands of individual farmers are hold* 
ing out for higher prices for the simple 
reason that they seek an economic return 
for their produce in terms of what inputs 
cost them as well as of the prices they 
have to pay for the consumer or other 
goods they in their turn are in need of. 

Even a totalitarian system has no 
means of compelling farmers over a 
period to grow and market their produce 
at prices which the farming community 
happens to regard as unfair. This is not 
because farmers have the carteliized power 
of big corporations or trade unions but 
because they individually can and do 
decide how much to grow or how much 
to release to the market from their own 
consumption in the context of the prices 
available for what they have to sell. It 
would therefore be highly academic to 
discuss the regulation of food prices or 
the control of food distribution merely in 
terms of an abstract concept of anti- 
inflationary strategy or the particular 
convenience of urban consumers naturally 
interested in lower food prices, industrial 
or commercial employers anxious to 
avoid having to pay more wages, trade 
unions concerned with preserving or 
promoting the real earnings of workers 
or the government worried over financ¬ 
ing increases in food subsidies. 

Both the government and the public 
are only too well aware of the fact that, 
while on the one hand it is costing more 
to grow crops, on the other rising food 
prices have not necessarily meant improve¬ 
ment in the terms of trade for the farming 
sector. It is therefore the clear responsi- 
• bility of the central and state governments 
to adopt a realistic approach towards 
foodgrain prices so that farmers are 
persuaded to sell what remains with them 
of this year’s rM crop as well as be in a 
mood to market readily and smoothly 
the produce of the forthcommg kharif 
' harvest, while preparing to invest more 
and labour more with the intention of 


turning out a good ruhi crop next year. 
Inflation cannot be contained by an 
attempt to make farmers and fhrming the 
first casualty of an anti-inflationary pro¬ 
gramme. From this point of view, the 
government’s decision dogmatically fixing 
the farmer’s price of the kharif rice crop 
at Rs 74 per quintal of paddy is quite 
unrealistic and guaranteed to prejudice 
vital procurement wid distribution opera¬ 
tions in the difficult months ahead. 

While higher grain prices with their 
corollaiy of freer marketing could improve 
supplies for those sections of consumers 
who are in a position to pay without undue 
difficulty prices somewhere between those 
current at fair price shops and prices pre¬ 
vailing in the open martet for grain when 
available, they will certainly not bring 
food within the reach of the impoverished 
people in the famine or drought-affected 
areas. Here there is absolutely no substi¬ 
tute for public relief operations and it is 
u sad commentary on the state of gov¬ 
ernment morals and public wisdom in 
this country that all attention should 
be diverted towards the arrest of smug¬ 
glers and away from the plight of starv¬ 
ing men, women and children in eastern 
or western India. No wonder the minister 
for External Affairs has the audacity, 
even while on American soil, to demand 
that the press in that country should not 


embarrass the government of India uy 
reporting on Our food shortage or its 
victims. I 

While New Delhi may be concerned 
with saving its face, there is no reason 
why all of India should be taken up only 
with saving New Delhi’s face. On thO j^ 
contrary, since immediate supply of food 
grains from external sources may be 
important for saving human lives in our 
country, our people cannot but'bc grateful 
to the foreign press for imforming the 
world at large of the size and urgency 
of our food needs. The government of 
India, having given hostages to fortune 
by its shallow and premature talk of food 
self-sufficiency, may be unwilling to present 
the position truthfully to international 
attention. This, however, is all the more 
the reason why our people should be 
thankful to the foreign press for telling it 
as it IS, After all, in spite of its preten¬ 
sions and protestations, the government 
of India has just accepted an offer of one 
million tonnes of wheat from the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community on conces¬ 
sional terms. It will deceive nobody if 
New Delhi were to try to make it appear 
that this offer had ^en made without 
indications being given at Brussels that 
it would be most welcome. Right now, 
although the US President, Mr Gerald 
Ford, has clearly indicated his adminis- 
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An international cartel, unlike a trust, does 
not constitute a great unified legal entity, holding 
property of its own. It is, in essence, merely 
an industrial alliance between a number of 
separate units in two or more countries, or be¬ 
tween two Of more cartels, or between some 
independent producers and one (X more cartels. 
It is, however, true that the devices of the holding 
company, interchange of shares, etc., have often 
been employed by international cartel-builders in 
devising vast and intricate networks of interlacing 
interests, both financial and industrial. Cartels 
may be of tsvo kinds. Firstly, there are inter¬ 
national agreements Tegaidins standardization of 
products, exdiange of patent rights and infor- 


aation, or the conditions of trading, known as 
‘‘cartels of conditions”. But “cartels of 
conditions" have a way of developing into the 
second and more general form of cartels aiming 
at a variety of objects, such as preservation of an 
undisputed internal or “home” market for each 
national group; division and delimitation of 
export markets or ‘‘sates territories"; suppression 
of price<utting‘, "regulation” of prices; exchange 
of patents and technical knowledge; standardi¬ 
zation and reduction of redundant varieties; 
concentration of production; elimination ot 
inefScient plants; concerted regulation and 
restriction of output; and joint purchase of raw 
materials. 
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^ration’s willingness to extipnd food aid to 
leedy countries, Mr Swaraft Singh and 
3ur ambassador in Washington, Mr T. N. 
Caul, seem content to play the game of a 
roman wanting to be seduced but not 
jiwilling to solicit, tf this is to be the new 


lare occasion 
i|ln tea 

t a time when a great deal of pessi¬ 
mism pervades the Indian economy, it is 
refreshing to find a major industry taking 
-1 hopeful view of its prospects. In 
*'heir tea market annual report for the 
’ 1973-74 season, just released, J. Thomas 
' & Co. Pvt Ltd have said that this is "one 
’*>f the rare occasions on which this 
■eview can take a completely optimistic 
‘dew of the future". The report has 
'"expressed satisfaction at the fact that 
^nost major auction centres the world 
'i^ver, especially Calcutta and London, 
^*tave recorded higher average prices, 
iparjeeling tea realised an average price of 
ifls 14.23 for the season 1973 compared to 
i^^s 12.58 and Rs 12.00 for the seasons 1972 
,jtnd 1971 respectively. The prices realised 
4y the other types of teas were also much 
jiigher than in the preceding two seasons, 
{"aking all kinds of teas, the average 
jrrice for the season 1973 was Rs 7.91 
I'lompared to Rs 7.14 and Rs 7.38 in 1971 
nd 1972 respectively. Referring to Cal- 
utta leaf sales, the report reveals that 
'uring the season 1973-74, sale amounted 
So 105 million kg at a consolidated aver¬ 
age price of Rs 7.91 per kg. Though this 
.Q uantity was 13 million kg lower than in 
he previous season, the average showed 
significant rise 0177 paise per kg, an in- 

£ ''‘case of 11 per cent. The report points out 
at prices recorded ‘‘dramatic increases 
nd were, on an average, upto 40 per cent 
her in the closing sales of the season, 
eld in the month of March”. It may 
recalled that the combined average 
rices of Indian tea sold at Calcutta, 
ochin, and London auctions Increased 
ly from Rs 5.59 in 1962 to Rs 6.47 in 
971, a rise of just 16 per cent in about 
p years. 

i Does the realisation of higher prices 
pr tea prove the usefulness of the auction 
ffstem? J. Thomas & Co. have observed 
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fashion in our d^lomacy, this journal 
would settle any time for a return to that 
familiar, earlier practice according to 
which diplomats are supposed to lie for 
the good of their countries and not simply 
for the good of their governments. 


that ‘‘had there been no organised auction 
demand would have been diffused and 
producers, unable to find a yardstick, 
may not have received a fair return." 
They have said that if all producers will 
agree not to sell their produce privately, 
it would lead to better demand at the 
auctions and consequently better returns, 
But does the government of India subs¬ 
cribe to this view? The working of the 
auction system has come in for consider¬ 
able criticism in the past and the govern¬ 
ment has set up a study team to examine 
its various aspects. The auction system 
may not be the ideal method of marketing 
tea but unless we are able to devise a 
more effective alternative, it will be un¬ 
wise to disturb it. 

The prospects for tea prices in the 
coming months seem to be quite encourag¬ 
ing due to the willingness of the UK 
blenders to pay more, the higher prices 
of coffee in many countries, and the 
lower level of output in Kenya, Sri Lanka 
and some other producing countries. It is 
therefore expected that the demand for 
Indian tea will continue to be buoyant 
particularly in Britain, West Germany, 
Russia, Afghanistan, Ireland and Iran. 
Some of these countries had reduced their 
offtake of Indian tea in 1973 an compared 
to the previous year. For instance, 
export to Britain declined from 53,579 
tonnes in 1972 to 47,546 tonnes in 1973, 
to the USSR from 40,696 tonnes to 37,353 
tonnes, to Afghanistan from 8956 tonnes 
to 8794 tonnes, to Ireland from 5679 
tonnes to 4556 tonnes and to Iran from 
3741 tonnes to 3483 tonnes. Though the 
overall export prospects seem brighter, 
the government of India and the tea in¬ 
dustry should, by their combined efforts, 
try to secure better prices and earn more 
foreign exchange. 

New Delhi should give sympathetic 
consideration to the iq^ustry’s repeated 
plea for evolving a rational system of 
excise duty. As the differential system of 
excise duty has now been declared legal 


by the courts, it ia no longer sub-judioe. 
The industry therefore expects the 
Government to lower the burden of excise 
which has been steeply increased in 
recent years, adding substantially to the 
cost of production. The total revenue 
earned by the government of India from 
the excise duty on tea increased from Rs 
4.71 crores in 1958-59 to Rs 39 crotes 
in 1972-73, a rise of 728 per cMit while, 
in the same period, tea production rose 
by 37 per cent. The industry has suggest¬ 
ed that the excise rates should be sub¬ 
stantially reduced and Atlly refunded at 
the point of export. Besides, it has pro¬ 
posed that a system may be devised by 
which the excise duty will be refunded on 
the additional crop produced over the 
average of the preceding three years, on 
condition that the money is spent for 
development purposes. 

The government of India should exa¬ 
mine these and other suggestions with a 
view to improving the industry’s financial 
position. The fact that tea is now fetch¬ 
ing attractive prices should not create 
an impression that the industry is finan¬ 
cially sound. Studies by the Reserve Bank 
and other responsible organisations have 
revealed that in recent years the tea 
industry’s profitability had suffered and 
that it could not plough back adequate 
funds or raise them from other sources 
for development. Moreover, though the 
immediate prospects for tea seem to be 
bright, it is not certain for how long this 
favourable situation will continue. New 
Delhi therefore should heed the indusUy's 
plea for appropriate fiscal relief. 

It is also important to provide the 
industry with various inputs required to 
maintain production at a high level. 
Apart from the severe shortage of ferti¬ 
lisers, pesticides, wecdicides, coal and 
furnace oil, the availability of other 
inputs like plywood, shooks, and fittings 
is also becoming costlier and scarcer. 
Besides, the supply of power has been 
irregular in some part of the countiy, ' 
which affects production. As the domes¬ 
tic demand for tea has been increasing 
at the rate of about 6 per c«it per year, 
it is necessary to achieve a higher level of 
production so that adequate surplus for 
export will became available without 
affecting supplies to the home market. 

The working of the Calcutta port has 
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to bo. improvei} ib naay dbbetioof ib 
order to ftieiUtate tbo flow of too export!. 
J. ThoflMX ^ Co. hove pointed out thot 
the openitioas of the CelOiitta pert in the 
last season were disrupted doe to tabwir 
trouble and the low draft in the river 
Hooghty. Hie oil crisis also creaUd dilB* 
cuIUea for the shipment of tea. It is 
stated that “unless some positive actitm 
can betaken by the authoritiet to ensure 
a smoother working of the Calcutta port, 
shippem may be forced to return to 
Kandia as a major alternative” and that 
the “threat to the Calcutta port will 
assume even greater importance when the 
Suez Canal is eventually reopened”. In 
contrast to the complications in Calcutta, 
the functioning of the Cochin port during 
the last tea season has been described to 
be “very satisfactory”. 

India’s competitors have been able to 
step up their production substantially in 
recent years. For example, tea produc¬ 
tion in Indonesia rose from 44,048 tonnes 
in 1970 to 54,546 tonnes in 1973, in 
Kenya from 41,077 tonnes to 56,578 
tonnes, in Uganda from 18,217 tonnes to 
21,149 tonnes and in Tanzania from 8492 


The medium 
entrepreneur 

The last few years have witnessed the 
graduid extension of the role of government 
in industry through various regulations. 
The new opportunities for investment dep¬ 
end mote and more on a large mix of 
directions from several of3cial institutions. 
Conseqpiently, the committee on Develop¬ 
ment of Sm^ and Medium Entrepreneurs 
which reported in Octuber, 1973, has iden¬ 
tified dertain handicaps which have to 
be neutralised if tbe entrepreneurs in the 
medium scale sector are to flourish. The 
committee has rightly viewed that it is hard 
for a medium sized unit to raise capital on 
the capital market as it is considered too 
small by national inffiitutitms. On the 
other hand, a medium sized unit is consid¬ 
ered too big by the standards of the insti¬ 
tutions assisting the small scale sector. 
Moreover, (he abolition of managing agen¬ 
cy systdmin AprH, 1970, has left a wide 
' "gap in the fheiUties which were available to 


tomes to 12^6d8 tonnes. The tea indus¬ 
try in BaagMahhas iteo been recovering 
ragthfly. In &i Lanka the production 
of tea dedbasd from 212,210 tonnes in 
1970 to 211«271 tonnei in 1973. But 
Sri Lanka's tea exports increased from 
19(M89 tonnes in 1972 to 205,315 tonnes 
in 1973. The India tea industry should 
thecefon be enabled to operate profitably 
and improve its competitive capacity. 

Meanwhile, efforts are being made 
under the auspices of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation to evolve a 
multi-dimensional approach to maintain 
remunerative level of prices for the world 
tea industry. It is expected that such an 
arrangement which will include measures 
for marketing, promotion and export 
regulation will help the tea industry to 
achieve steady prosperity. It remains to 
be seen to what extent these efforts will 
prove successful. In any case, the govern¬ 
ment of India and the state governments 
concerned should see to it that the 
tea industry is able to play its role 
effectively in the country’s economy 
especially as a major earner of foreign 
exchange. 


the medium scale units. 

While the committee has done a good 
job in identifying various problems faced by 
the medium sized entrepreneurs, it has not 
cared to assess the extent or size of the 
medium scale industrial sector in the coun¬ 
try. It may be pointed out that one of 
the terms of reference of the committee 
was to review the position in regard to the 
growth of entrepreneurship, particularly 
among new and medium entrepreneurs. 
The committee has, however, been content 
to define the medium sized units as those 
with the capital investment in fixed as¬ 
sets in the range of Rs 7.S lakhs and R$ 
5 crores. 

The union government has recently an¬ 
nounced the acceptance of some of the 
principal recoounendattons of the commit¬ 
tee which include the creation of a new 
organisation to service the requirements of 
new and medium entrepreneurs. Whereas 
the govenuawit accepted the fhet that spe¬ 
cial attehtion needs to be paid to the new 
daei'Of estreprsseurs, it has decided to 
burden tbe Industrial Devdt^liinent Bank 


of India (IDBQ with oeriain vitaifunetions 
relevaat to the destattdsof the newentrepr- 
eneurs. The gov«mmeot has consequently 
decided to create a separate division with- i 
in the IDBI to look after these require- 
meats. 

It appears that the govenunem has 
shirked its responsibility of dealing with 
the issue and creating a new institution u 
whichcould combine the various ftmotioni { 
of encouraging the entrepreneurs. In fact 
it would have been pit^r for the cooMnit- 
tee itself to have clearly outlined the stru¬ 
cture of such an institution after going 
through the various demands of the new 
entrepreneurs. 

An important function of a new insti¬ 
tution could be to provide all the assistance 
from one source so that teething troubles 
daring the post-construction and post¬ 
implementation period of the units could 
be taken care of, without the entrepreneurs 
running about for various kinds of assis¬ 
tance from a number of agencies. The 
government’s view is that (he basic exten¬ 
sion and promotional role will have to be 
played by the state level agencies such as 
directors of industries and small indus¬ 
tries service institutions. 

In this respect (he work done by the 
National Alliance of Young Entrepreneurs 
(NAYE) in collaboration with the Bank of 
India through the scheme called BINEDS 
is significant. Under this scheme the 
NAYE has helped various young entrepre¬ 
neurs with a package assistance to set up 
their units. This scheme has helped to 
identify investment opportunities and off¬ 
ered to solve implementation problems. It 
has arranged traming, procurement of raw 
materials and marketing channels for the 
entrepreneurs through continuous consult¬ 
ancy service, A certain quantity of capi¬ 
tal was made available with a suitable 
holiday period for repayment of principal 
and interest, depending upon the gestation 
period. The extent of entrepreneurs’ own 
investment was determined by the resour¬ 
ces available at their disposal and, in real¬ 
ly deserving cases, even all the capital was 
made availabie. Over a period of two 
years, as many as 200 schemes were appro¬ 
ved under this scheme with an outlay of 
neariy Rs 4 crores. It appears that the 
model estabiished by the BINEDS is fair¬ 
ly sound. Perhaps the basis has been laid 
for an i^Bart on a much larger scale. 
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CORRI DORS 


Fuel Policy • Developmeiit of Tea Industry 
New Fertilizer Projects 


The rnal rei^n of the Fuel Policy Com¬ 
mittee, submitted to the union eovem- 
imnt a few days ago, is more or less on 
the expected lines. The committee has 
reiterated that in view of the sharp up¬ 
trend in oil prices during the recent past, 
the fuel policy of the country should be 
designed on the premise that coal would 
be the primary source of energy for the 
next few decades. 

The committee's final assessment of the 
enern requirements of 1978-79 is mar¬ 
ginally lower than the one contained in 
the interim report. The committee does 
not expect the energy requirements to 
exceed by the end of the 0fth Plan period 
135 aiiUion tonnes of coal, 34.4 million 
tonnes of petroleum products, 120 bil¬ 
lion Kwh of electricity and 123 million 
tonnes of firewood, charcoal and dung- 
cake. This is not at all surprising as the 
growth of the economy has left much to 
be desired in the recxnt past. Even these 
estimates of energy requirements may 
turn out to be on the higm side as many 
fifth Plan development programmes are 
likely to gO awry due to the present grave 
position of financial resources for the 
nan. 

cod as feedstock 

With a view to containing the demand 
for petroleum products, an important 
suggestion of tm committee is that all 
new feftilisw prbjects should be based on 
coal as feedstock. The committee feels 
that the product pattern of oil refineries 
should be changed to the production of 
high value products. The committee 
’has also favoured popularisation of gobar 
gas plants and setting up of units for the 
manufacture of solid domestic fuels so 
that the rate of kerosene consump¬ 
tion can be brought down. 

AastMr, vety Rignificaat recoauseiKlft> 
tioa the coonaittee is that the setting 
of captive power planla shoukl not M 
eoornua^ in the overall tuttional inte¬ 


rest. Instead, giant power stations sl\ould 
be established at coal pitheads. 

The committee has urged detailed in¬ 
vestigation of projects to utilise the hydro¬ 
electric sources of the country., It thinks 
that it should he possible to install about 
600,000 to one million MW of hydel ca¬ 
pacity on the river systems during the 
next two or three decades. 

nuclear power 

The committee has as well expressed 
itself in favour of an accelerated nuclear 
power development programme and 
hopes that fast breeder reactors would 
come on line during the second half of 
the 19803. It has, therefore, recommen¬ 
ded a priority attention for discovering 
additional uranium deposits. A high 
priority has also been recommended for 
the oil exploration programme. 

In line with the emphasis it has placed 
on making coal the primary source 
of energy in the country in the years to 
come, the committee has called for the 
drawing up of a plan to expedite the 
movement of coal to the consuming areas 
from the Bengal-Bihar coal belt. It has 
suggested that the Central Water and 
Power Commission should prepare a 
feasibility report for the transportation 
of coal by pipelines, especially for 
meeting the requirements of super thermal 
stations. 

For facilitating the implementation of 
a coherent and rational fuel policy, the 
committee has suggested the creation of 
an ener^ commistton 4nd a board con¬ 
sisting m the representatives of the minist¬ 
ries of Petroleum, Railways, Mines and 
Irrigation and Power and the Planning 
Commission. 

* * 

Tlte Task Force on Tea. whitth Was 
oonititBted a tew twwths ago by the 
taiem ndniatty of Qemmos under the 
ohlifRunahip Mr ^ Tinimalai, Addi¬ 


tional Secretary (CoftimwOe), has made 
a number of useful recommendations for 
developing the tea industry on a sound 
basis. The recommendations relate to 
not only the financial requirements of tea 
growers but also to tea auctions and the 
reorganisation of the Tea Board. 

With a view to casing the financial strin¬ 
gency faced by tea growers, the main 
recommendation of the task force is the 
establishment of a revolving fund of Rs 
10.'' crores which would get augmented 
by the repayment proceeds from the hire- 
purchase schemes. The financial assis¬ 
tance programme, it has been stressed, 
should be rendered flexible by making 
loanees eligible even for individual items 
of machinery. Currently only packages 
of machinery requirements are being 
financed under this assistance programme. 

Another important relaxation re¬ 
commended in the assistance programme 
is that in the cases in which adequate 
individual security against loans is not 
available from the loanees, a Joint equit¬ 
able mortgage or collatoral security may 
be obtained. 

iie«d8 of naall growers 

In the dispersal of benefits, the task 
force has specially paid attention to the 
needs of small growers and has suggested 
a number of relaxations in the conditions 
and terms for loan assistance to thiun. 

The task force teels that besides the re¬ 
cent uptrend in prices, the scope for high¬ 
er levels of consumption is a helpful rec¬ 
tor for ftirther investments in tea planta¬ 
tions. Investments would be facilitated 
if state governments provide Ibr quick 
renewal of lease deeds wherever neewsary, 
and also ensure, subject to the guidelines 
that they may lay down, fixity of tenure. 
A much bigger programme of support 
firom financial institutions and also 
through ARC schemes and developmott 
schemes to be financed by the IDA and the 
World Bank or the Commonwealth Deve¬ 
lopment Pond has bqen recommended. 

A thio-tim systesB for lomt financing 
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with diffotvatial incideoce as between the 
kffpr had the tmaller groiran, the cat* 
ospoint beiog holdings u{^ 8.089 heo 
tafMt has been proposed. The fadlltiea 
to be offered for small growers, the taric 
force feels, should also include technical 
assistance, supply of improved clones and 
high*yieldmg varieties of tea plants, be* 
aims extension services and also andl- 
laty support through state government 
programmes for land development, soil 
conservation and minor irrigation and 
taraoing. 

The replantation scheme, it says, should 
be extended to rejuvenation, pruning and 
inliUing methods. An institutional frame¬ 
work necessary for the dissemination of 
the fruits of research in tea cultivation 
has been suggested. 

As regards marketing, the task force 
has stressed the need for a systematic 
and continuous collection of data which 
can help analyse the results of the func¬ 
tioning of the auction system and also re¬ 
veal clearly the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages or this system via-n-vls the other 
methods of disposal of tea such as gar¬ 
den sales which, of late, have been in¬ 
creasing in volume. It has identified the 
areas for streamlining the sales procedure 
under the auction system for which fur¬ 
ther regulatory measures will have to be 
taken by the trade. The task force does 
not feel convinced about the superiority 
of the Dutch system over the En^ish sys¬ 
tem of auctions. 

bonding fadUties 

The task force has further recommended 
the provision of bonding facilities for the 
industry in public warehouses. Empha¬ 
sising the ne^ for a proper coordination 
of cargo availability and shipping facili¬ 
ties, it has suggested that a statistical ceil 
should be set up in the Tea Board to col¬ 
lect shipments data more promptly than 
is the case at present. 

The task force has further stressed the 
need for securing higher unit value of 
lea through encouraging exports in bags 
and outgo of packaged tea and instant 
tea, if necessary, by making it an obliga¬ 
tion in application of the relevant provi¬ 
sions of statutes. 

The size of the Tea Board, the task 
force feels, can be reduced considerably. 
It has recommended that the Tea Board 
should be made a compact body of about 
28 members. Along with this, it has, 
however, suggested the formation of a 
new committee which should deal with 
tea promotion and development. All 
the committees of the Tea Board, the task 
force has opined, should be delegated 


full powers—admini&trativa and finant^l 
In respect of the areas of leonooi^* 
Uty enttusted to them *0 that witycati 
IqtmleniBnt tbelr programmes more speeitt- 
ly and eflieiently. 

The task force has also suggested vari¬ 
ous methods of dispensing with the need 
for individual sanctions of schemes by 
the govermoeot, Divided that the Tea 
Board submits f\my documented budget 
estimates with details of the schemes to 
be implemented whkh can be consi¬ 
dered at the time of ftaming the budget 
estimates for the following year and got 
approved by the centtal government 
bloc”. Such approvals will include 
sanctions of foreign exchange for the 
schemes to be implemented by the Board. 

» • 

As a sequel to the Orissa Industrial 
Development Corporation — a state gov¬ 
ernment agency — considering the sett¬ 
ing up of a soda ash plant at Paradeep an 
uneconomical proposition, the union gov¬ 
ernment is understood to have decided 
to enlarge the scope of the fertilizer manu¬ 
facturing complex sanctioned for this 
.site. The Fertilizer Corporation of 
India (FCI) has already been asked to 
revise its feasibilityreport for the fertilizer 
plant to accommodate the soda ash unit. 

Originally the fertiliser plant at Para¬ 
deep was expected to produce NPK 
complex fertilizers to an annual capacity 
of 3,11,200 tonnes nitrogen, 300,000 ton¬ 
nes P|Ot and 130,000 tonnes K|0. It 
was envisaged that in addition to produc¬ 
ing these quantities of fertilizers, the pro¬ 
ject would make available 140 tonnes of 
ammonia per day to the Orissa Industrial 
Development Corporation for producing 
soda ash. 

The fertilizers unit, according to the 
feasibility report drawn up in 1970, was 
estimated to cost 248.36 crores. Not only 
this cost is now expected to be much 
higher, but also the cost of setting up the 
soda ash plant will have to be arranged by 
the central government 

The FCI will be hnancing the foreign 
exchange component of the fertilizer pro¬ 
ject out of the French credit of 300 mil¬ 
lion francs. No decision has yet been 
taken on the financing of the soda ash 
unit. The union government, however, 
is anxious to augment soda ash manufac¬ 
turing capacity in the coun^ as the 
present demand for this chemical far ex¬ 
ceeds output. There is also good scope 
of exportmg soda ash. 

Negotiations have'alteady been initia¬ 
ted by the FCI with certain French firms 
for the purchase of the equipment and 
machinery for the fertiiiztt uaita. The 
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Panujteep project is one of the $v« wapqr* 
toot prcij«c«t proposed to ba setto dwng 
tiMi current Plan period to toeat m 
llaor target! of 1978-79. Itie othot four 
projects are to be loc^ at Bhaltlada, 
Mathura, Panipat and Tromb^. Signi* 
ficant progress is understood to have b^ 
made on the implmnentation of tlte 
Bhatinda and Trombay projects. 

The Bhatinda project, with a daily 
edacity of 900 tonnes of ammonia and 
1550 tonnes of urea — equivalent to 2.35 
takh tonnes of nitrogen per annum — is 
to be implemented with assistance from 
Jiqm. Japan will also be assisting the 
Panipat and Mathura units. It has offer¬ 
ed a credit of 32.9 billion yen for the three 
projects. The credit would be repayable 
over a period of 25 years, including a 
grace period of seven years. It will carry 
an interest of four per cent pisr annum. 
An agreement for the first instalment of 
this credit, amounting to 11 billion yen, 
was signed on March 30, 1974. This ins- 
talmenl will be used for setting up the 
Bhatinda project. 

Although Engineers India Limited are 
the prime contractors for the Bhatinda as 
well as the Mathura and Panipat Projects 
^hich will have the same capacity as the 
Bhatinda unit), collaboration for them is 
also being arranged from Japan. Toya En¬ 
gineering will be assisting in the imple¬ 
mentation of thr Bhatinda unit, which is 
envisaged to go into production in about 
36 months. The task of developing in¬ 
frastructure facilities at Bluitinda has al¬ 
ready been taken in India. 

foreigo exchange 

The Bhatinda project is estimated to 
cost Rs 138.4 crores with a foreign ex- 
chan« component of about Rs 53 crores. 
The Panipat and the Mathura projects 
would cost Rs. 140 and Rs 146 crores, 
respectively. Their foreign exchange 
components are placed at Rs 51 crores 
and Rs 50 crores. 

The Trombay project, which will be 
the fifth phase of the expansion of the 
existing unit there, is estimated to cost Rs 
111.40 crores with a foreign exchaage 
component of Rs 27.80 crores. Ttus 
foreign exchange cost is expected to 1» 
met through credits ftom Italy and 
Austria. Austria is undmtood to have 
already indicated a credit availabUiiy of 
seven to 10 million dollars. The quantum 
of assistance Ukriy to be availaw from 
Italy has not yet been finalised. The 
implementation of this project is ex¬ 
pected to be taken up by the end of this 
year. Ft is likely to go kto cmnmerdal 
producrion by April 1978. Its capacity 
will be similar to that Of the PanKfeep 
plant. 
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Millions in third world 
--face desperate future 


In the twelve months since our meet¬ 
ing in Nairobi the world economic scene 
has grown increasingly turbulent. The 
series of changes which have occurred have 
been of a nmgnitude previously associated 
only with major wars and depressions. 
New problems have arisen, older problems 
have become more acute, and the cumula¬ 
tive impact of events has touched every 
nation represented in this room. 

What 1 propose, then, to do this 
morning is to review with you: 

• The scope and interrelated nature of 
these events; 

• Their implications for development on 
various groups of our member countries; 

• The general measures which might be 
taken to assist those developing coun¬ 
tries most seriously affected by the 
current problems; 

• And what 1 believe the World Bank 
can and should do in its Fiscal Years 
1975-1979 programme to help meet this 
new situation. 

web of exterual forces 

1 want to emphasize at the outset one 
fundamental point which will underlie 
the whole of my subsequent argument. 
It is this. Though all of us have been 
affected in varying degrees by these com- 
Icx events, by far the roost adverse effects 
ave fallen on those coimtries least able 
to cope with them: our poorest developing 

member nations. 

• 

These low income countries — relatively 
disadvantaged in natural resources, with¬ 
out significant foreign exchan^ reserves, 
and alr^y suffering from serious inter¬ 
nal deprivations — now find themselves 
caught in a web of external economic 
jtotcea largely beyond their control. They 
'oiUt do lime to influence the current dis^ 
equiUbriam, nor did they precipitate its 
undeilymg causes. And yet tfiof have 


Address to the Board of Gover¬ 
nors of the World Bank Group 
delivered In Washington on 
September 30. 
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become the principal victims, and arc 
faced with the severest penalties. 

These countries contain a billion indivi¬ 
duals. 

Whatever the problems and preoccupa¬ 
tions of the rest of us may be, we simply 
cannot turn our backs on half the total 
population this institution serves. 

The real issue, then, is whether wc, in 
this forum, fully understand what is 
happening to the poorest countries — and 
having understood it, are ready to do what 
is necessary to assist them. 

That is the essence of what I want to 
talk to you about this morning. 

But before 1 turn to that in detail, 1 
want to refer back to our last two meetings. 

II 

^clul Equity ami Economic 
Growth 

Two years ago 1 began a discussion with 
you of the critical relationship of social 
equity to economic growth. 1 emphasized 
then the wide disparity in income that 
exists among the peoples of the developing 
countries, and the need to design develop¬ 
ment strategies that would bring greater 
benefits to the poorest among those 
peoples: the roughly 40 per cent of the 
population in every developing countiy 
who are neither contributing significantly 
to their nation's economic growth nor 
sharing equitably in its economic pro¬ 
gress. ’ 

Last year in Nairobi I explored this 

mi 


problem further, pointing out that among 
the two billion people living in the more 
than 100 developing countries the Bank 
serves, there are hundreds of millions of 
individuals barely surviving on the margin 
of 1 ife, living under conditions so degraimd 
by disease, illiteracy, malnutrition, and 
squalor as to deny them the basic human 
necessities. These are the “marginal 
men,” men and women living in “abso¬ 
lute poverty”; trapped in a condition 
of life so limited as to prevent realiza¬ 
tion of the potential of the g^es with 
which they are bom; a condition of life 
so degrading as to insult human dignity 
— and yet a condition of life so common 
as to be the lot of 40 per cent, some 800 
million, of the peoples of the developing 
countries. 

inereasing productivity 

At Nairobi I outlined a programme for 
the Bank which would begin to deal with 
these issues. That programme will put pri¬ 
mary emphasis not on the redistribution 
of income and wealth—as justified as that 
may be in many of our member countries 
-but rather on increasing the productivity 
of the poor, thereby providing for a more 
equitable sharing of the benefits of growth. 
I want to report on the steps we have 
taken to initiate that programme and 
something of what we see e^ead. 

The first step in reaching the poorest 
40 per cent is to identify them *— where 
they are, what they earn, and what public 
services reach them. With 70 per cent 
of the population in the developing count¬ 
ries living in the rural areas, the centre 
of the problem is there. And within the 
rural areas, we can usefully distinguish 
the following poverty groups: ' 

1. Small farmers whose land holdings 
are of a size and quality which 
should enable them to sustain 
themselves and their families, as 
well as to produce a marketable 
surplus, but who now do not do so; 

2. Small farmers who cannot; sustain 
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the farm family without additional 
land or without supplementary in¬ 
come fromnon-agricultural activi¬ 
ties; 

3. The landless, som6 of whom mig¬ 
rate to larger towns and cities for 
off-season temporary employment. 

Altogether, these categories contain 
some 700 million individuals. We do 
not now have all the information we 
need to identify the different groups in 
individual countries. Wc are, therefore, 
collaborating with the Food and Agricul¬ 
tural Organization on the development of 
a better data base and on obtaining a 
better understanding of the present and 
potential levels of productivity of indivi¬ 
duals in each category. 

You will recall that we stated that a 
reasonable overall productivity improve¬ 
ment objective was to increase produc¬ 
tion on the 100 million farms, with areas 
of less than 5 hectares, so that by 1985 
their output would be growing by 5 per 
cent per year, a rate more than double 
that of the 19^s. It is clearly an ambiti¬ 
ous goal, but one whose achievement is 
made more urgent by the continuing food 
sliortagc in the developing world. 

pursuit of goal 

The Bank is determined to pursue this 
goal. But I should stress that what the 
.Bank does is much less important than 
,whiit governments do to deal with these 
issues. Progress will only be possible if 
;thc countries themselves are willing to 
make strong commitments to pursue agri- 
bultural strategies directed towards the 
(promotion of new income and cmploy- 
[nent opportunities for the poorest groups, 
this will involve commitment to effective 
land reform, assurance of adequate credit 
'it reasonable cost, and rc-asscssment of 
tricing, taxation, and subsidy policies 
vhich discriminate against the rural areas. 
jA'c are prepared to work closely with gov- 

! :rnments that wish to take such actions. 

Already wc sec evidence that the ob- 
ective of a 5 per cent per annum increase 
production can be realized. In the 
isast year, we assisted in financing 51 rural 
!lcvelopnient projects in 42 countries in- 
•olving a total investment of almost $2 
liJIion. These projects arc expected to 
irectly benefit at least 12 million indivi- 
uals. They should generate i.icrcases in 
reduction of more than 5 per cent per 
jnnum for the beneficiaries whose present 
ncomes average less than $75 per capita. 

I During the next fisc years our lending to 
gi iculturc sluiuhl double, supporting pro¬ 


jects whose total costs will approximate 
$15 billion and whose direct benefits 
should extend to 100 million rural poor. 

We expect the economic returns on these 
investments to exceed 15 per cent. They 
would be similar to the following five pro¬ 
jects which were approved by the Bank’s 
Board of Directors in a single two-week 
period tb's summer. 

tile projects 

A $10.7 million credit for agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the southern region of the Sudan which 
will provide a higher standard of nutrition for 
some 30,000 farm families through expanded 
food crops: will assist an additional 13,000 farm 
families through new cash crops; and will bene¬ 
fit roughly half the region’s total population of 
three milnon people through Improved, disease- 
free livestock. 

An t8 million credit for a comprehensive rural 
development project in Upper Volta, covering 
extension services, smatl-farmer credit, improved 
water resources, and greater access to health 
facilities; a project calcidated, in all, to benefit 
some 360,000 individuals, 7 per cent of the 
country’s total population in over 10 per cent 
of the country’s cultivated land area. 

A t21.S million credit for a broadly based live¬ 
stock development programme in Kenya, includ¬ 
ing provisions desigi^ to assist traditional 
nomadic herders; to improve 10 million acres 
of communal rangeland; and to expand wildlife 
areas in order to lessen tlw conflict for food and 
water between wildlife and cattle. The pro¬ 
gramme will enhance the incomes of 140,000 
rural inhabitants. 

An $8 million credit for an integmted rural de¬ 
velopment project in Mali providing farm in- 

f mts and equipment; an expanded functional 
iteracy propomme; improved medical and 
veterinary facilities; and an agricultural research 
programme. The programme will reach over 
lOO.OOO farm families — some one million in¬ 
dividuals — with asiicuitural services that are 
projected to triple ttieir per capita incomes. 

A $30 million credit for a comprehensive dairy 
development project in India, ivoviding for an 
increase in production of a mtltion tons of milk 
a year, as well as for 100,000 heifers; and orga¬ 
nizing small cattle owners into I800 dairy co¬ 
operatives which will directly benefit some 
450.000 farm families—2 1/2 million individuals 
— the majority of whom own holdings less than 
two hectares in si/e, or are landless. The econo¬ 
mic return of the project is estimated at more 
than 30 per cent on the capital invested. 

Last month the Board approved: 

A $10 million credit for a rural development pro¬ 
ject in one of the poorest regions in Tanzania to 
enhance the productivity, incomes and living 
standards of some 250,000 people — roughly 
half the entiie rural population of the area — 
through improvements in agricultural practices 
an infra-structure investments for 135 newly- 
established villages The prmect aims at doubl¬ 
ing the per capita incomes of the vittagers over 
a twelve-year period. *' 

Many more similar projects are under 
preparation. For example: 

A project in the three northern states of Nigeria 
providing for the construction of WOO kUo- 


melm of low-cost farm-to-nMuket roadt, 350 
earth dgms. 4$0ntnil water supifly ponds, 
new marketing and credit services. IttodentOM 
to benefit 226,000 rural Gunilies — owr ooa and 
ooe-ludf mOUcui pomto ~ by raising iawaiM 
substantially above their presoit level <x $40 
per capita per year. 

A project in one of the poorest regions of North¬ 
eastern Brazil to raise the productivity of 33,000 
farms (which support 200,000 people) by in¬ 
creasing in the number of extension agents, 
establishing demonstration ftirm plots, and 
introducing improved credit, marketing, healA, 
and education facilities. 

A project in India’s droudit-prone areas vdiich 
cover 250,000 square miles, and in whkh 66 
million people live. It aims to diversify their 
production into activities less dependent on rain¬ 
fall. The project includes minor irrigation 
works, water-shed management, improved crop 
production methods, sh^ and dairy develop¬ 
ment. credit facilities (especially to smallholden), 
applied research, and fanner training pro¬ 
grammes. A population of over one million will 
have their incomes increased as a direct result 
of the project. 100,000 man-years of addi¬ 
tional employment will be generated. 

rural deTdopment 

Perhaps the most comprehensive pro¬ 
ject we are working on is an effort to assist 
the government of Mexico in its nation¬ 
wide programme of rural development. It 
is designed to reach the lowest income 
groups and would involve a total invest¬ 
ment of $1.2 billion over a four-year period. 
The programme grew out of the govern¬ 
ment’s realization that, although the nation 
had achieved, over the last three decades, 
the highest sustained growth in agricultural 
production in Latin America, rural po¬ 
verty appeared to have worsened in many 
regions throughout the country, especially 
in semi-arid zones. The economy had 
been unable to provide the growing rural 
population with productive employment. 

The thrust of the new programme is to 
provide productive investments in low- 
income rural areas through small-scale 
irrigation, rainfed crop production, fruit 
and vegetable growing, and rural industries. 
These will be supported by associated 
investments in labour-intensive feeder road 
construction, water and soil conservation 
projects, and supMit services £or the im¬ 
plementation of the Mexican land rdSjnn ‘ 
programme. There will be provision, too, 
for social infrastructure, such as rural 
schools, water supply, health facili¬ 
ties, and electrification. This is, in fact, 
the most complex programme with which 
the Bank has ever dmu associated. 

It is true that the risks of fidlure axv ’ 
greater in rural development jBcitets 
than in some of our moK traditioAui m- 
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vestments. Complioiited problenH of 
tecboobg)/', organlzetlon, kofl tenura.and 
hugtaa motivjraoa temaia to be resolved. 
Ai^ydttbr the {test time we en beginning 
to See nibsinntM income and emidoy- 
ment benefits within the reach of very 
luge numbers of the rural poor, along with 
high economic returns to the national 
economy. 

What is common to all these efforts 
within the Bank is an increased emphasis 
on innovative project design directs to¬ 
ward raising the prodwtivity of the abso¬ 
lute poor, and towud helping them be¬ 
come greater participants in their coun- 
tr/s progress. Jt is clear that develop¬ 
ment efforts of the past, both by govem- 
mmits and by the Bank, have simply not 
made an adequate contribution to the wel¬ 
fare of this huge and growing group. We 
must m^e sure that the unprecedented 
combination of events which is presently 
disturbing the world’s economy — to 
which 1 now want to turn —• does not dis¬ 
tract our attention from this fundamental 
task. 


Ill 

R«c«nt Economic Evontf 

While the economic changes of the past 
year have been massive, the fact is that no 
one can see clearly wt either their extent 
or their duration. In such circumstances, 
projections of tlw future are bound to be 
uncertain. But they must be made if we 
are to initiate the long lead-time actions 
required to minimize the adverse effects of 
the changes, particululy those which are 
so seriously affecting many of the deve¬ 
loping nations. 

Inthiasectionl want to review the scope 
and interrelated nature of these events, 
wUh particular emphasis on worldwide 
infiation; changes in the jnices of petro¬ 
leum and other commodities; and the 
impact of these changes on tli^ outlook 
for economic growth in the developed na¬ 
tions (which constitute the principal ex¬ 
port markets of the developing oouht- 
ritt). This discussion will be followed by a 
review oft^effacts of these events on the 
growth prospects and capital requirements 
of the developing couimes through the 
remaining years of this decade. 


Them has, of course, been a sign^ant 
accetamtion in the rate of inflation jq the 
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developed nations. It bejmr before the 
riso in the prices of petrrmum and other 
primary commodities, and it is only parti¬ 
ally explained by them. 

International prices, which had risen 
only six per cent in the decade prior to 1<)68 

— MSS than one per cent per year—have 
risen at an annual rate of nearly 10 per cent 
in the five years since. The annual rate of 
infiation will sorely dedine from the 1974 
level of 14 per cent but could well average 
more than 7 per cent for the period 
1976-80, 

benefits ofibet 

Inflation benefits virtually alt of the 
developing countries by reducing the bur¬ 
den of their debt service in relation to the 
vduc of their exports. However, for 
many of them—and especially the poorest 

— this benefit will be more than offset by 
the deterioration in their terms of trade. 

Furthermore, inflation has already 
eroded the value of the concessionary aid 
which th^ receive. Most governments 
have not increased the amounts appropria¬ 
ted for Official Develomnent Assistance 
(ODA) to offset inflation. ODA has dec¬ 
lined, therefore, from 0.34 per cent of the 
GW of OEC3D countries* in 1972 to 
0.30 per cent in 1973 and is likely to fall 
further in the years ahead. 

Contributing to world in&ition during 
the past twdve months has been the in¬ 
crease in the price of petroleum. Rela¬ 
tive to export prices of manolactured 
goods, it has risen by four hundred per 
cent. Although that had previously 
been a slow, long-term decline in pcfio- 
ieum prices which called for correction, 
the recent action has resulted in a price 
that is more than twice as high as it has 
been in the postwar period in relation to 
other commodities. 

Since imported oil has provided the 


mmn 


principal inotase in worlMt energy snp- 
tfliw in recent yews mid cmmotriMdiy be 
rquMed by oUmt sourcee» the pact of 
thepdceriseisagtolmtiiaMlmwe of pay¬ 
ments of unprecedoited mhgaittide. Al- 
thon^ the export sntpitts of the members 
of the Organization of Batroteani Export¬ 
ing Countries (OPEC) will be <ffBet in 

? art by rapidfy rising imports and perhaps 
y a reduction in oa prices, a mbetanttai 
trade imbelance is likely to pasist at least 
through the end of the decade, 

I am concerned here not with the decision 
to increase the price of oil, but father with 
its consequences for the less devetoped 
countries. There are two.* 


The coat of their current volume of oil imports 
has been increased by some 110 billion, which 
IS 15 per cent of their total import hill, and equal 
to 40 per cent of the entire net inflow of external 
capital last year. As a result the countries toast 
able to finance this cost increase have already 
had to curtail their development programmes. 

By the end of the decade some of the OPEC 
countries are likely to have a oonttoulns balance 
of payments sorplm, totalhns some S3D-60 bil¬ 
lion pet year (in 1974 prices), iw amount depend¬ 
ing on weir absorptive capacity and price polt- 
dm as welt as the success achieved by oil- 
importing countries in developing other 
sources of energy. Of this surplus, roughly 
a quarter — 18-lS iHlUonin 1974 prices —-would 
be dnectly with the other devdopira counfetos 
The remaining tZ2-45 billion of the surras would 
be with the developed countrtos. Sunt an im¬ 
balance would be so large as to exert a cumula¬ 
tive strain on die economtot of (he devalmied 
nations and on intomatioMi financial markets, 
making it more difficult for devdo^ng count¬ 
ries to expaad export eamlnn and to finance 
their balance of poiments deodis. 


Pricea of other primary prodtMts — 

f irices which had remai&ed fairly stable 
fom the 1960s to mid-1972 — have been 
increasing very rapidly aitK» then. The 
high prices of commodities exported by 
developing countries in 1973 reflected the 
high teVel of demand prevailing in a period 
of exceptionally rapid growth in almost 
all industrial nations. The failure of 


lades ef International Prices* 



1MI6 

1968 

1972 

im 

1974 

1975 

1980 

Index (1967419= 100) ' 

94 

98 

128 

154 

175 

194 

278 

PeKcent change over 
previmis year 

2.3 

-1.4 

10 vl 

20,5 

14.0 

10.9 

7.5 


w ws e ' 4 0 HO-OW ' *1 I SI I w H > » . 1 , 

*An index.of capital goo4* dnd mattlrfStotsdidd offipotts prices of major developed 
countries. The leleets ehaoitw m eRChange rates. 
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wlMiit aod croM jn wid«&pi«ad anesia 
df (Iw warid in 19^ and 19 ^ alio had 
()ir<reactuni; efibots on pdoes of ccireal 
gndjits. aodii devalopiag count' 

rM have benefued from the recent com¬ 
modity boom, only a small number of 
them-^rincipally mineral producers— 
it likely to continue to do so for the re> 
mainder of the decade. 

Beyond 1974, pck» projections for pti- 
mary commodities depend on the assomp* 
tiont made ^ut growth in the industrial 
countries, the major markets for such 

K odums. Siace, as will be discussed be¬ 
ar, the growth prospects in these markets 
for the remainder of the decade are less 
than thiM were in the I9ti0s and the eariy 
1970s, the prices of most primary com¬ 
modities are not likely to be very buoy- 
Wt in the years ahead. 

eflhet of price changes 

The net effect of the increase in the 
prices of petroleum and other primary 
commodities, together with widespread 
inflation in the industrialized nations, will 
be a substantial change m the terms of 
trade of the developing countries — that 
is, in the relationshii> between the prices 
of their exports and imports. 

For the average of all primary commo¬ 
dity exmrts, 197? represented a return to 
the pealc price levels of the Korean War. 
However, this commodity boom has bene¬ 
fited mainly the richer ptimary produce, 
while the poorest suffered both in their 
terms of trade and in their export volumes. 
By the end of<the decade, as indicated in 
the table alongside, there is likely to be a 
decline in the terms of trade of virtually 
dl of the. developing countries, with the 
excrotion of the petroleum and mineral 
producers. The poorest countries will in 
general be the most severely affected. They 
are likely to suffer a decline of over 20 
per osnt. As a r^ult, even with expand- 
lOfl m^rt volumes, there will bo little 
increase in the purchasing power of their 
exports in the mce of rapidly increaung 
Import requiiefflfints. 

* The indoitrialized nations have reac¬ 
ted to the rise of petroleum prices and 
other commodity prices, and to the wodd- 
wlde inflation, in ways which have reduced 
theh growth rates. Although they haw 
beah parsuiag policies des^^ to afljiiut 
to the hij^ costs «r ener» and to the 
inffithmary foicM. wth minimum 
teiNtt on mMwtion eo^oynw>t> 
mmm of thek eccmoaolM foF 


lowing a period of vety high growth was 
mevitnblo. 

The 8ha» increase in the cost of petro¬ 
leum wu bound to lead to basic sUfis 
in the structure of thmr economies, while 
the sharp rise in balance of nayments 
d^its and the higher levels of inflation 
have exaeSrbated the already complex 
problems of managing the international 
finaoclai system. All of these factors will 
continue to have an impact on the growth 
rates of the OECD countries. The tffect 
to date is shown by the table below. 

Rates of Real Growm ef OECD CoiatrieB 

(Gross National Product) 

Percent 

1960-70 (average annual) 4,9 

1972 5.8 

1973 6.7 

1974 1.3 

In comparison to growth rates of 5 and 

6 per cent in post years, present indica¬ 
tions are that the GNP of the OECD 
countries in 1974 is growing at only 1.3 
per cent. , 

As for the future, a return to the 5 per 
cent rate of growth realized in the 1960s 
would require both efibetive measures to 
rediKe inflation without reducing produc¬ 
tion, and, equally important, the orderly 
recycling of the surptoses of the OPEC 
countries to finance the structural deficits 
of the industrial countries. Given the 
difficulties of achieving these objectives, 
it is oniy prudent to consider the effects 
on the oevcioping countries of a drop in 


GNP mowth in tte OiflCO countiiin to, 
ssw, 3,5 per onat or per osnf for the 
remaindu of fondetmfls. 

The advoTM dp the developing 
countrim of suidt a tedaetioa in emitoti^ i 
growth in their major marinsli Would be i 
great. There is a’ltrong leiationih^ — 
almost 1 to I — between changm in the 
growth rate of foe OECD countries and 
that of the oil importii^ developing na¬ 
tions. This is not imprising. Exports 
to OECD countries cemstitute ?$ per cent 
of the total exports of thoae nadont. A 
dii^nished gi^h rate in the GECD 
countries translates very quickly into 
reduced demand for these dewlopiag 
nations' exports, leading in turn to a re¬ 
duced capacity to import, and hence to 
lower rates of growth. 

IV 

ConewquencM tif |t«€«nt Evwnte 

Any one of the events described above 
— the rteteriomtion in the terms of trade, 
worldwide inflation, the increase in the 
price of oil, the slowdown in the rate of 
growth of the OECD countries •— would 
have had a serious nnp^t on the develop¬ 
ing nations. In combination, the eflbet 
on some nations has been imar disaster. 
The trade deficit of all the oil importing 
developing nations will more than double 
this year to approximately $20 billion, 
and, if they are to maintain even mini¬ 
mum economic growth, it will continue to 
rise for the remainder of the decade. 

Moreover, if present trends continue, 
Official Dewlopment Assistance, as a 


Toms of Dade: 1973 Vs 19flB 

(1967.69«100) 


Population 
(in millions) 


Terms of Trade 


Developing Countries: 


1. Major Oil Producers 

300 

140 

350 

X Mineral Producers 

100 

102 

102 

3, Other Developing Countries: 

A. With per capits incomes over $200 

600 

104 

95 

B, With per capita incomes under $200 

1^ 

95 

77 

Tomi 

2,000 



OBCO Coimtriei 

600 

99 

89 
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percentage of GNP, will continue to dec-^ 
line, and may not even increase sufficient¬ 
ly to offset the effects of inflation. Fur¬ 
thermore, unless steps are taken to expand 
the supply of capital on intermediate and 
market terms to the more creditworthy 
' developing countries, they will have diffi¬ 
culty competing with the OECD countries 
in international markets for the funds 
necessary to finance their increased trade 
deficits 

If wc were to assume that capital flows 
to the developing nations, with some ad¬ 
justments for inflation, would rise from 
1 $20 billion to as much as $33 billion bet¬ 
ween 1973 and 1980, including an in¬ 
crease in Official Development Assistance 
’ from $10 billion to as much as $17 billion 
' - assumptions which are probably opti¬ 

mistic and which I will examine in greater 
li detail in a moment - it is estimated that 
> the growth rates for the developing 
I nations would be as shown in the table 
' below; 

t 

; As is apparent, the growth rales pro- 
( jeelcd for all of the developing nations, 

^ other than the petroleum and mineral 
jxporters, arc substantially below the 
levels which were thought likely only a 
few months ago. 

Some countiies — for example, Thai- 

B land and the Philippines whose reserves 
have benefited from buoyant export 
^ prices, oi Turkey and Yugoslavia which 
{have received substantial remittances 
{from their workers abroad -can partially 
■finantc the heavy 1974 trade account 
|;dcftcits and can avoid severe deteriora¬ 
tion of their growth rates. The prospects 
Itur other countries such as Korea and 
l^razil, which have licen steadily expanding 

I Developing Country Rates of i 

>1 


their export of industrial goods, are much 
better than those of countries dependent 
on agricultural exports. 

The major impact is on the poorest 
nations. The rising prices of imported 
petroleum, fertilisers, and cereals, the 
slack demand for their exports to de¬ 
veloped countries, and the erosion by in¬ 
flation of the real value of development 
assistance, all have dealt severe blows to 
the growth aspirations of the poorest 
members of the Bank. These nations, with 
a population of one billion, and incomes 
averaging less than $200 per capita, on 
the most likely set of assumptions regard¬ 
ing commodity prices, capital flows, and 
growth rates in the OECD countries, 
would suffer an actual decline in their per 
capita incomes. The effect of this on 
the already marginal condition of life 
of the poorest 40 per cent within these 
countries is an appalling prospect. 

The countries thus affected are mostly 
in South Asia and Africa. Consider the 
following cases : 

INDIA: Higher oil prices will add 
$800 million to India’s import bill this 
year -an amount equivalent to rough¬ 
ly two-thirds of her entire foreign ex¬ 
change reserves, over 25 per cent of her 
total exports, and far in excess of the 
previously projected net resource trans¬ 
fer. lYice increases for nitrogenous 
fertilizer and India is the world’s 
largest importer of this essential ingre¬ 
dient of increased agricultural produc¬ 
tion — will add .mother $500 million; 
and higher prices for essential _ food- 
grain imports still another $ 100 million. 

SRI LANKA : Despite large cuts in 

irowth Per Capita 

(GNP Growth Per Capita) 


L. 



Population 

Average 

Average 

lOcvclopmp C ouniiics by Group 

h ... . _ . _ 

(in millions) 

1965-73 

1974-80 

I* 


per cent 

per cent 

!• 1 Maioi Oil Pioduccrs 

300 

5.4 

8.4 

» 2. Mineral Exporters 

!' 3. Other Developing Count!les: 

100 

1.2 

3.8 

A. With per capita incomes over $200 

600 

4,3 

3,4 

1 B. With pel capita incomes under $200 

1,000 

'1.1 

—0.4 


-- — 



1 Total 

2.000 





food rations, in cereal grak iito* 
port costs will rise by $100 ttpWiop, 
mrtUizer by $40 million, And petroleam 
by $100 million. And stagnating worid 
prices of tea — Sri tanka’s major ex¬ 
port — have in effect locked the country 
mto a long-term deterioration in Its 
terms of trade. 


BANGLADESH : Devastated by both 
flood and war, the coimtry has had to 
devote most of its imports to essential 
reconstruction and minimum food re¬ 
quirements. It has been unable as yet 
to mount a sustained development iwo- 
gramme which its more than 75 million 
people desperately require. To do so 
it would have to increase its imports 
substantially, and yet this year alone 
the new oil prices will add $70 million 
to its costs, and food and fertilizer price 
increases an additional $100 million. 

The SAHELIAN COUNTRIES OF 
AFRICA: Due to the most devastating 
drought in their histoiy, Mali, Niger, 
Upper Volta, Mauritania, Senegal and 
Chad have been unable to take advantage 
of the favourable world prices of their 
chief exports: groundnuts, cotton, 
livestock. The surge in petroleum prices 
has driven the cost of their essential 
fuel imports from 10 per cent of their 
export earnings to 30 or 40 per cent, at 
the same time that their food import 
requirements — literally to stave off 
mass starvation •— have risen drasti¬ 
cally. 

The East African countries of Tanzania, 
Somalia, and Kenya a« also facing severe 
balance-of-payments pressure. 

V 

MsMures to Spoad th« 
Adjuatmont Procost 

To assist the developing countries in 
meeting the cumulative impact of these 
problems, the Bank lias examined the 
internal and external adjustments which 
might imdertaken to minimize the set¬ 
back to development summarized in the 
tables here. 


Much must be done by the developing 
countries themselves, particularly in reat- 
Tuoturing their patterns of use and pro¬ 
curement of energy and even more in 
expanding their Reduction of cereal 
grains. 

The impact of the petrolewm prte* fe- 
creases on the balance d paywients the 
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<l^ioti^9 nations owld N: diminished, 
of course, if they coUid »duoe their cm< 
SUiitiKioa of inerted petroleua. This 
could result eitw from a reduction in 
their consumption of energy in ^erat, 
or through a shift from imported petro¬ 
leum to domestic sources of energy supply. 

While greater efficiency and conserva¬ 
tion in energy use may be feasible in 
some cases, the amounts involved will be 
small. On average, the one billion people 
In the countries with per capita incomes 
below $200 consume only about one per 
cent as much energy per capita as the citi¬ 
zens of the United States. Reduction of en¬ 
ergy consumption in those countries in any 
significant degree can only lead to reduc¬ 
tions in industrial and agricultural pro¬ 
duction, and a lowering of the standards 
of living for the masses of the population. 

The outlook for substituting other 
forms of energy for petroleum is brighter 
It will be possible m many countries, for 
example, India, Pakistan, Brazil and Tur¬ 
key, to generate power using alternative 
energy sources. Petroleum based plants 
can be replaced with hydropower, geother¬ 
mal power, or with coal, lignite or nuclear 
fuel plants. But even in countries where 
these alternative energy sources are avail¬ 
able (and m some, such as Kenya and 
Upper Volta, this is a very uncertain pros¬ 
per). exploiting these sources will re¬ 
quire time-consuming geological or hy¬ 
drological surveys and very large addi¬ 
tional capital investments. 

prodoction of food grains 

Moreover, the lesources to be used foi 
these invimtmcnts must be drawn away 
from other projats, thereby reducing the 
countries’ development programmes. And 
in any event. It will be from 5 to 7 years 
before such facilities for energy production 
can become operational and begin to 
offset the increased foreign exchange 
costs of petroleum imports. 

Although there has been a reasonable 
long-run D*lance between supply and de¬ 
mand of food grains for the world as a 
,whoje, there has been a serious and grow¬ 
ing shortage of food production in the 
developing countries. Unless remedial 
action is taken, the situation will become 
nweb worse, The principal reasons for the 
siii^gB h8i« been the rapidly expanding 
omKilatlon in these countries and their 
f^itre to achieve satisfactory levels of 
agrMtural productivity. 

pieseat trends to eonth^, it 
U that the oere4 grain Import 

seoNbiaR 


requirements of the developing nations 
could double between'1970 and the middle 
of tttt next decade. % that time those 
coontritt would be seeking to import 70 
to fiO million tons per year, and the foreign 
cxchanM required each year could reach 
blttion. This additional require¬ 
ment could not be met from any reason¬ 
able projection of export earnings or 
capital inflows. Tliein is only one answer 
to this problem: the 2,9 per cent rate at 
which the developing countries have in¬ 
creased their output of food grains over 
the past decades must he increased 
substantially. 

immeDBe potential 

This can be done Grain yields in the 
developing countries are no more than 
40 per cent of the yields in the developed 
countries. The developing countries do 
have the potential to increase their agri¬ 
cultural productivity. But that potential 
cannot be realized unless the developing 
countries themselves initiate action on a 
wide front, including measures to expand 
the cultivated areas under irrigation, pro¬ 
mote the availability and use of fertilizer, 
and maintain a price structure which pro¬ 
vides farmers with adequate incentive to 
grow more food. These arc the prere¬ 
quisites to increasing productivity, and 
they will require substantial sums of capi¬ 
tal. 

Investments m world feitilizcr capacity 
have been inadequate tb cope with the 
sharp increase in the demand for fertili¬ 
zers in the major grain-exporting count¬ 
ries of the OECD, and in the developing 
countries which have been modernizing 
their agriculture. The developing count¬ 
ries’ share m total world consumption of 



flsrtili«rs hds ioieretMied fkom 10 per cent 
in 1961 to about 17 perount todlliyt und it 
is projected to Incmase fWtfmr to 25 per 
cent by the end of the decade. 

We estimate tliai by 1980 the demand for ‘ 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fbirtiligers in ’ 
the developing countries will mieeed 22 
million metric tons annually, only half of 
which can be produced With their existing 
capacity and its currently planned expan¬ 
sion. To add 11 million tons of addi¬ 
tional production capacity would require 
an investment of some $A to $10 billion. 

Many developing nations have already 
initiated action to conserve eneigy and to 
explore alternatives to continuing in¬ 
creases in petroleum imports. Some 
have started to reduce their dependence 
on imported•foodgrains. But years will 
pass before these efforts bear fruit. In 
the meantime, the higher impoit costs of 
petroleum, food grains, fertilizer, and 
manufactured goods will place a heavy 
burden on their balance of payments and 
reduce their savings available to finance 
investment. Unless these requirements 
are met by additional capital flows, the 
result will be further declines in the rates 
of growth. 

This brings us to a discussion of the vo¬ 
lume of capital required, in particular by 
the poorest developing countries, to pre¬ 
vent this outcome. 

VI 

Cipitol Rcquirttm«nts ‘ 

Earlier I stated that were we to assume 
that capital flows to thcdeveloping nations 


Devdoping Country Rates of Growth Per Capita 


GNP Growth Per Capita 


Population Average Average 1974-80 

(in millions) 1965-73 —- - -—--- 

Case I Case U 


per cent per cent per cent 
300 5.4 8.4 8.4 


Developing Countries by Group 


1. Major Oil Producers 

2. Mineral Exporters 

3. Other Developing Countries: 

A. With per capita incomes over $200 

B. With per capita incomes under 

$ioo 

Total 


100 

1.2 

3.8 

3.8 

600 

4.3 

3.4 

4.0 

1,000 

1.1 

•*-0.4 

2.1 


2,000 
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would increaw from $20 billion to 
$33 billion between l*)?^ and 1980, with 
Officiul Development Assistance rising 
from 810 billion to 817 billion growth 
liitcs duimg these years lor the developing 
nations {extludinp the petroleum and mi¬ 
neral e\poi ttrs) would average 3 4 per cent 
per capita foi the countries with individual 
incomes ovci 8200 and would actually 
decline for those with incomes below 
$200 U IS time to examine that assump¬ 
tion (shown as Case I in the tables on 
this page and on p ige 6S7) and to con- 
sidci altcrnitives 

unacceptable figures 

The 3 4 pci cent pci capita rate of 
growth projected for the middte and 
high income lountrics is fat from Siitis- 
fjctory and the chcreise of 4 per cent 
projected toi the poorer countries is 
totally unacceptable Were we to nise 
these rates by planning on a 4 pc*i cent pei 
capiti giowth lot the countries with in¬ 
comes OVCI 8200 and a nte one half of 
that for those with incomes of 820i) oi 
less wc estimate that the capital lequire- 
ments by 1980 would rise by 60 pci cent 
1 otal t ipilal lequirtd would intrcise liom 
833 billion to 3 33 billion ODA would 
have to rise to 824 billion i huge sum, 
but a sum which would still be no larger 
Ih m Its picsent sh iic of the donors’ pio- 
jcctcd GNP These d it i iic sh iwn m 
C ISC II 

Two-tluids of the incrcisc m the capital 
itquiicd iioin 1973 to 1980 is needed 
' simply to compensate lor the higher pi iccs 
1 of commodities and services imported by 
I the developing countiicc 

'I Aic such c ijsilal flows ittiinible"' 

H In con>iclciing the question 1 wint to 
(( cmpliasi/t two points 

t irst the sub t inti il mcieasc in market 
^ terms boiiowiiij lint the middle and 
^ liiphct income developing countries 
must undtilike c(Totts which cm 

succeed only ifthc iccvcliiismccluinisiiis 
make spcciil provision tor the vciv 


lar^ capital requirements of these 
countries as well as for those of the de¬ 
veloped nations 

And second, the alarming rote at which 
inflation IS eroding ODA flows and the 
failure to compensate for this because 
of what might be termed the “money 
illusion” — that is, failing to recognize 
that in periods of rapid inflation the 
same number ol dollars, at different mo¬ 
ments of time, do not represent the same 
real values 

While the rapid growth of the Euro¬ 
credits extended to the developing count¬ 
ries in the recent pist is striking, the total 
market borrowing by these countries was 
heavily influenced by the amounts lent to 
a few of the nations with a high ciedit 
standing Moic than $3 3 billion out ol 
the total of $8 8 billion laised in 1973 
by the developing countries went to just 
three nations — Mexico, Brazil and Peru 
—and an addition il $2 1 billion went to 
the oil and mineral exporting countiics 
Very little was loaned to luikey Korea, 
(he Pliitippmcs, Th tiland and other middle 
income countries which will need laigc 
amounts of such capital m the future 

To support C asc II, the amount of $8 8 


bilUoo Mdsed in 11^73 would hilw to 
increase to SIS bilUpn withm the next two 
years attd to somb S24 bitliou m 1980: and 
the number of bemrowbrs would nave 
to mcibase significantly. 

It IS to be hoped that th* international 
banking community wilt recognize that 
many of the developing nations, if assisted 
to make the structural adjustment neces¬ 
sary to realize their long-term growth po¬ 
tential. represent excellent opportunities 
for profitable j^acement of surpluses, parti¬ 
cularly those generated miually m the 
OPEC countries But, as T suggested be¬ 
fore, one cannot be sanpime about the 
prospects of increased borrowing by the 
developing countries from the Euroctedit 
markets unless the developed countries 
provide some support to those markets 
The developing countries will face heavy 
competition from the developed coun¬ 
tries seeking to draw on OPEC surpluses 
to finance their own balonce-of-payments 
deficits 

Market boi rowing has not been a source 
ol funds open to the lower income count¬ 
ries These nations must depend mainly 
on concessionary flows, principally ODA 
And It IS m relation to ODA that the effects 


Net F xtenwl C apital Flow Required to Achieve Growth Rates in Table on p. 697 

(in billions of dollars) 




1973 

Case 1 

Case H 

Oflicial Development Assistance 

Amount 
per cent 
of Donor 

89 4 

$16 7 

$24 4 


ONP 

30% 

20% 

30% 

Other Concession iry Aid 


$1 9 

85 5 

85 5 

Market Terms Borrowing 


$8 8 

$10 8 

$23 6 

Tot il Net I xlcrnal Capital Flow 


$20 1 

$33 0 

$53 5 


Actual and Projected Flows of Official Development Asedstaace 
(Amounts in billions of dollars) 


I 


1 Total 

19(d) 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

ft In C ur Pi ices 

4 7 

5 9 

6 8 

7 8 

8 7 

9 4 

10 7 

11 9 

Win 1973 Piicv 

7 7 

9 0 

9 3 

10 0 

10 0 

9 4 

9 4 

9 5 

HAs pci cent of tiNP 

32 

44 

34 

3s 

34 

30 

30 

29 

MODA Deflitor 

61 

6S 

73 

78 

86 

100 

114 

126 


P BASTtRN fCOhOMISl 55g 


1980 


Case I Case 11 


l« 8 34,4 

9 3 I3,S 

20 JQ 

181 18I 
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of the "money illusion” become most 
apparent. 

In the past ten years, ODA in relation 
to ONPhas decreased byone-third. Today 
it is running at scarcely 40 per cent of the 
.7 percent target. Since that objective was 
established by the United Nations Ceneral 
Assembly in 1970, there has been no in¬ 
crease, in real terms, in the concessionary 
flow despite a 12 per cent increase of GNP 
in the donor nations. The reason, 1 be¬ 
lieve, is clear: legislatures fail to recognize 
that the 62 per cent increase between 1970 
and 1974 in the money value of the ODA 
which they have appropriated not only 
contributes nothing toward attaining the 
.7 per cent objective, but just barely main¬ 
tains the real value of the 1970 level of 
assistance. 

important step 

The most important single step the de¬ 
veloped nations could take to assist the 
one billion people of the poorest count¬ 
ries would be to recognize that the effects 
of inflation alone require—and will conti¬ 
nue to require — major increases in the 
appropriated money values of Oflicial 
Development Assistance. 

The DPEC countries arc beginning to 
help meet the capital requirements of the 
developing nations, including making 
contributions to ODA which arc larger 
in proportion to gross national product 
than those of the OECD nations. 

Excluding hidonesia and Nigeria which 
arc not in a position to export long-term 
capital, the prmected chan^ in the finan¬ 
cial position of the OPEC countries, bet¬ 
ween the year 1973 and 1980 is shown in 
titc tabic alongside. 

The data show that the OPEC countries 
will be highly liquid in 1980, although 
their GNP will be but a small fraction of 
that of OECD, and their per capita 
incomes, on average, substantially less. 
In these circum.stances,'it can be expected 
that they will divert a portion of their 
liquid funds tp the financing of the ODA 
increases required by the poorest coun¬ 
tries. But a far larger portion of the OPEC 
surpluses will no doubt be used to finance 
the very large capital requirements of the 
middle and higher income nations. 

The OPEC countries have already taken 
a number of inititdives which may lead 
to an increase in the flow of their develop- 
muDt aid- These range from Iran and 


Iraq's agreements to supply India with 
specified quantities of oil on deferred pay¬ 
ment terms, to the creation of the Saudi 
Arabian Development Fund, and the very 
substantia] expansion of the Kuwait and 
Abu Dhabi Development Funds. But 
many of these initiativea will take time to 
organize and to Staff. Disbursements 
are, therefore, likely to be slow. The 
World Bank has offered its assistance to 
these institutions to accelerate the flow 
of funds. 


VII 

Contribution 0 f World Bank 
Group for Fiscal 1975-79 

The net effect of the events we have dis¬ 
cussed is a dramatic increase in the capital 
required by the developing nations for the 
achievement of even modest rates of 
growth during the remaining years of the 
decade. The present plans of the OECD and 
OPEC countries do not indicate that suffi¬ 
cient capital will be available. Under these 
circumstances 1 believe the World Bank 
Group must expand its lending to the 
maximum permitted by prudent financial 
management and the availability of funds. 

Projected Change in the Financial Position 
of the OPEC Countries 


(Excluding Indonesia and Nigeria) 



1973 

1980 

OPEC GNP—Amount 




*76 

$411 

Per cent of OECD 

billion 

billion 

GNP* 

2.5 per 

5.0 per 

GNP per capita-- 
OPEC 

cent 

cent 

$951 

$4,240 

OECD* 

OPEC Foreign Ex¬ 
change Reserves 
luid &tternal In- 

$4,735 

$11,980 

vestments 

$24 

$624 

OPEC Income on 
External Invest- 

billion 

billion 

ments 

$ 2 

$40 


billion 

billion 


*TbB OPEC GNP figures are not strictly com- 
psnbie with those of the OECD countnes. The 
lonncr include a high proportion of income from 
the tHoductlon of non-repnoeeMt assets for which 
no depndation atlowanee has been provided. 
Were this tutor to be tsdeep Into account, OPEC 
pee cuiUa ONP in 1980 would probably be 30 per 
cent less than shown. 


lUiintiPiHii . 

The programme which 1 have presented to 
our Board of Directors for their Conside¬ 
ration is a first step in that direction. 

It provides for total lending in the five ‘ 
fiscal years 1975-79 Of *36billion. The! 
programme which the Board has approved 
for FY75 contemplates commitments 
totalling *5.5 billion, compared to *4.5 
billion in the fiscal year just ended, and 
$3.5 billion in the year before that. 

The total of *36 billion for the five years 
compares with *16 billion for the previous 
period (FY1970-74). However, the in¬ 
crease of *20 billion — 125 per cent in 
money terms — provides for an increase 
of only 40 per cent in real terms (7 per 
cent per annum). 

efETect of ioflation 

At Nairobi, the negotiators of the count¬ 
ries contributing to the International De¬ 
velopment Association (IDA) Sieved 
that their pledges of *4.5 billion for the 
4th Replenishment period would pro¬ 
vide an increase of 55 per cent over the 
level of the 3rd Replenishment. Already 
that expected increa.se has been more than 
offset by actual or projected inflation. It 
now appears that the 4th Replenishment, 
in real terms, will be slightly smaller than 
the 3rd. To minimize the impact of this 
loss of value, wc propose to shift the allo¬ 
cation of scarce IDA resources in such a 
way as to concentrate them on the count¬ 
ries most seriously affected by the recent 
economic developments. We intend to 
give priority in these countries to raising 
agricultural production in general and the 
productivity of the rural poor in particu¬ 
lar. 

The proposed B.snk Group programme 
is large. It will require net borrowing 
during the five years of over 413 billion 
Much of that amount can. 1 believe, ^ 
borrowed from OPEC countries. They have, 
been most cooperative with the Bsmlc and in 
recent months we have received loan com¬ 
mitments from them totalling *2 biUion 
But as large as the Bank programme is, ir 
combination with the other funds whicl 
the OECD and OPEC couniries indicau 
they plan to make available to the de 
veldpmg countries, it is totally inadequate 
to meet minimum development oojec 
tives. 

t stroi^y recommend that the propose) 
Joint Mmisterial Committee, as its firs 
item of business, appraise the needs of th 
developtitg nations for additional capiti 
and examine possible sources of funds t 
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[meet those needs. The formation of the 
I Committee offers- a new aad welcome 
-opportunity to focus the attention of the 
' world’s governments on the progress, or 
lack of progress of the developing nations. 
as-well>as the progress, or hek of progress 
of the richer cwntric* in meeting their 
responsibility to support development in 
those nations. 

VHI 

Cvntrai Points 

I Let me now conclude by summarizing 
the central points I have made this morn- 
ifll:- 

- Altlpugh liters ore many ingicdients 
that have contributed to fho current, eco¬ 
nomic turbulence, there arc at least Ihice 
principal and interrelated Victors, which, 
tre of major significance for the dcvelop- 
ntent scene 

One. of course, is inAation. Itself the 
robblesomc chfld*bfmany forces, infla-' 
ton not only penalizes the poor propor- 
toSatelV rhore than the rich, and severely 
Srodes the . Value of Official Developntcnt 
Assistance, but in leading to lower growth 
fltes in the developed nations it threatens 
0 reduce demand for the developing coun- 
ries' exports, as wkll as to trigger pro- 
ectlonist tendencies. 

s The second factor is the sudden surge 
n the price of petroleum. Though it has 
^ntributed to balance-of-payments prob- 
ems in many nations, it has fallen with 
he grefttiesi severity on the poorest count¬ 
ies. Thfey possess neither the flexibility 
‘if the developed nations to readjust trade 
nd investment, nor (he margin to reduce 
onsumption. 

And llte ihinl factor the general boom 
n most other primary commodities. This 
las clearly benefited some developing 
ountries. But il has also created further 
lifllcuUics for the poorest nations whose 
Jtports simply cannot otVset the price in- 
reases lor fertilizer and food, which, in 
<nnbination with the increases in oil and 
—nanufaclured goods, have suhstanii.iliy 
educed their terms of tr.ide. 

« If, then, we survey the development 
us a whole, it is evident tliat count¬ 
ries with somfc 20 per cent of the popula- 
j”ion of the nations we serve have registered 
Itet gain: the oil csporliug countries and 
Qpme of fhc mincial producers. 

“*■ For v'Wtain >ther developing counf- 
^es, reptc-veniinp about 30 per cent of the 


total population, the long-run outlook is 
good although they faco'serioas probftemi 
of adjustment Go the new conditions. 
Most of them are in tire middle and upper 
income ^categories ,uf developing nations. 
They should be able to borrow much of 
what ^hey need on the world capital mar¬ 
kets if the recycling meohjanism is designed 
and managed) with their needs in mind. 
In addition, they will need large sums on 
intermediate terms and the Bank must 
expand its progriunme to help meet this 
requirement. 

But for the po6ili£t of our member 
countries — countries that represent fully 
half oPthe totrH'pOpulation of all the na¬ 
tions ^e seii|K, countries containing one 
billion human beings ■ - the situation is 
desperate. 

Almost every element m the current eco¬ 
nomic Situation has worked to their dis¬ 
advantage, and has been compounded 
even further for many of them by the 
natural disasters of flood, drougiit, and 
crop failures. 

i^dditional assistance 

These countries, then, need additional 
assistance on concessionary terms, and' 
they n?cd it promptly; $3 to $4 billjon 
more per year in the remaining years o" 
the decade. 

• ' - 

• -Can-stich assistance be inubili/ad.in.tbe. 
current economic’environment — an en¬ 
vironment in- which tire real per capita 
incomes of many of the largest donors, 
have decreased iif the jmst twelve months 
and in which all traditional donors face 
infl'ilion. unacceptable unemployment,^ 
and uneertain gwiwth prospects? ,, 

I believe it c.in — and I believe il must,. 

- The world has not suddenly lost jts 
wealth. The OPCC countries hfive gained 
huge amounts, and the traditionally weal¬ 
thy nations continue lo be wealthy. They 
arc less«weaUhy than they hoped to be at 
tins time, but they are more wealthy than 
they were as recently as twenty-four 
months ago, and immeasurably more 
wealthy than llic nations of the develop¬ 
ing world. 

'What, after atk really constitutes 
wealth? And what more fundamental 
measures of wealth arc there than the 
levels of nutrition, literacy and health?, 
It is in these terms that the average ciii-, 
zen of a developed nation enjoys wealth 


beyond the wildest dreams of the one 
billion ..pcoBl* in tlsc ]W>unlr^s 
capita incomes under $200; his, cijqric 
intake is 40 per cent greater; his literacy 
rate js four times higher;, tjie moxlal^y 
rate of his children'is ?)0 per cent 16vS(r; 
and Itis own life, expwtancy 50 peG’ dent 
more. Arc theri’any more basic tenA^ m 
which to compare the wealth of the )dc- 
vclopcd and developing nations? 

The developed nations, xvidcrstanAably 
preoccupied with controlling inflation, And 
searching for structural solutions to'their 
liquidity imbalances, will he tempted,'to 
conclude that until these problems, are 
resolved aid considerations must simply 
he put aside. 

aid no l|ixqry 

But aid is not a luxury — something 
alTordable when limes are easy, and. 
superfluous when times become tempol' 
I arily troublesome. . - 

* ** 
. It is precisely the opposite. Ai^is a 
continuing social and moral respoBSimjity>j 
and its need now is greater than eve*. ; 

«It is yue that the alTiucnt nations/iA t|ie, 
face of shortages and inflation, and.,in’ 
order lo continueXo expand aid. may have* 
to.accept for, the, time being some sclff- 
tjve reduction in'their already immense-, 
ly high standard of living. It they have 
to. they can absorb such inconveniences. 

But for the poorest countries such a 
downward adjustment is a very different 
matter. For them downward doe? npt 
mean inconvenience, but appalling depri¬ 
vation. And for millions of individuals 
in these countries downward means simply 
the risk of death. ' 

The problem, tlien, is not that the de¬ 
veloped nations have suddenly lost their 
capacity to assist those countries most m 
need. They have not. The amounts' 
of additional financial assistance that 
would mean the difference between dc-' 
cency and utter degradation for hundreds 
of millions of the .ibsolute poor dbr in 
relative terms, miuute -perhaps two^r 
cent of the increase in real income the de¬ 
veloped world can look forward to in the 
remaining years of the decade. 

The basic problem, then, is a philoso¬ 
phical one — a problem of values. 

Will 1974 be best remembered as the 
year when prices exploded? Or will it, 
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pctfh$ps, be better remembered in the stopped being rhetoric, and started being 
loogn' perspective of history as the reality? 

year when the word interdependence ' One thing is certain: the development 


task has not dimioisitadt 4 has only be* 
come more urgent. The responsibility 
of us all is to get on with it. 


Flow of Official Development AMistance Measured as a Per cent of Gross Nathmal Ptoduef* 


I980tt 



I960 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Required for 

Case 1 Case 11 

Australia 

.38 

.53 

.59 

53 

.59 

44 

.53 

.54 



Austria 


.11 

.07 

.07 

.08 

13 

.13 

.13 



Belgium 

.88 

.60 

.46 

.50 

.55 

51 

.56 

62 



Canada 

19 

.19 

.42 

42 

.47 

43 

.51 

.51 



Denmark - 

09 

.13 

.38 

43 

.45 

.47 

.49 

.50 



France 

1.38 

.76 

66 

66 

.67 

.58 

.55 

.51 



Germany 

.31 

40 

32 

..34 

.31 

32 

.30 

.28 



Italy 

.22 

.10 

.16 

18 

.09 

14 

.10 

.08 



Japan 

24 

27 

.23 

.23 

21 

25 

.24 

.24 



Netherlands 

31 

.36 

.61 

.58 

f 

54 

.61 

.65 



New Zealand** 





.23 

.27 

.36 

.47 



Norway 

.11 

.16 

.32 

.33 

.41 

.45 

.63 

.65 



Portugal 

1.45 

.59 

.67 

1.42 

1.79 

71 

.47 

,42 



Sweden 

.05 

.19 

.38 

.44 

.48 

56 

.69 

.70 


1 

Switzerland 

.04 

.09 

.15 

.11 

.21 

15 

.15 

.15 


1 

United Kingdom 

.56 

.47 

.37 

.41 

.39 

.35 

.34 

.32 



United Slatesf 

.53 

.49 

.31 

.32 

,29 

.23 

.21 

.20 



Grand Total 











—ODA (eurreat 











prices) SmilljiMis 

4665 

5895 

6832 

7762 

8671 

9415 

10706 

11948 

16760 

24400 

—ODA 1973 











prices 

7660 

9069 

9346 

9976 

10059 

9415 

9391 

9452 

9259 

J3480 

—GNP (current 











prices) Sbillions 

898 

1340 

2010 

2218 

2550 

3100 

3530 

4100 

8200 

82--)0 

—ODA as per cent 











GNP 

.52 

.44 

.34 

.35 

.34 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.20 

.30 

—ODA Deflator 

60.9 

65.0 

73.1 

77 8 

86.2 

100.0 

114.0 

126.4 

181.0 

181.0 

1 


♦Countries included arc members of OECD Development Assistance Committee, accounting for more than 95 per cent of 
total facial Development Assistance. Figures for 1973 and earlier years arc actual data. The projections for 1974^ 
and 1975 are based on World Bank estimates of growth of GNP, on information on bud^t appropriations for aid, and 
on aid policy statements made by governments. Because of the relatively long period of time required to translate 
legislative, authorizations first into commitments and later into disbursements, it is possible to project today, with reason-, 
able accuracy ODA flows (which by definition represent disbursements) through 1975. ^ 


♦•New Zealand became a member of the DAC only in 1973. ODA figures for New Zealand are not avaiidble for 1960-71. 
tin 1949, at the beiginning of the Miufthati Wifi, US Official Development Assistance amounted to 2.79 per cent of GNP, 
ttCaael leading to a mift^MpefOeat change i» GNP pwmipito per annum in countries with incomes of undbr S200 

2‘lP«fcenf growth in 

GNP per capita would requite $24.4 biflion (.30 per cent d^DAC GNP in that year). 
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. If the present time-lag between the sate and 
preparation of invoices is 3 days, you re losing 
Rs 30,000 as yearly interest charges at 12% on a 
daily average billing of Rs 1 lakh. - . r ^ 

The Daro-soemtron Invoicing Machine acts with 
electronic speed and efficiency to completely elimi¬ 
nate such costly delays. It can prepare different 
types of invoices. And perform a number of eocoun- 


ting.functlons tob.^j^ 

• Available to actual users only, ag^ntt rupee- 
payment. At P.E.C. controlled prices. 

' • Backed by Blue Star's team of expert, factory- 
trained technicians. 
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Trade unions challenge - 

the state 


JottUyn H«nn«ssy 


I 

Major European Haadachai 

The European unions have left far 
behind the classic definition of a trade 
union as “a continuous association of 
wage-earners for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing or improving the condition of their 
working lives." 

In West Gernuuiy, pressure from the 
OGB has forced opposition and coalition 
parties alike to adopt the far-reaching 
Vermogenspolitik—the compulsory wor¬ 
ker asset formation scheme; in Italy, the 
unions are now consulted by the govern¬ 
ment on fundamental economic policy, 
and have recently decisively influenced 
regional and industrial investment poli¬ 
cies; in the UK, the unions appear to be 
the most cohesive and aggressive single 


gencrale Italiana del lavoro (COIL, 3i 
million members), both the largest groups 
of unions in their countries are amliated 
to the communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) in Prague, 
although the Italian group recently 
loosen^ its tic.s with the WFTU by 
changing from full to associated member¬ 
ship. The European Trade Union Con¬ 
federation (ETUC) was founded in Brus¬ 
sels in February, 1973, when representa¬ 
tives of trade unions in the EEC and 
EFTA merged two existing organisations 
based on the ICFTU. A clandestine 
Spanish union is also represented in the 
European Trade Union Cenfederation, 
and the Italian communist confederation 
mentioned above is cxpwted eventually to 
apply for full or associated membership. 
At present, Irish and Portuguese unions 
are not affiliated to the ETUC. 

With so many governments in western 



force in politics: they make and unmake 
governments. They lake less notice of 
“their man” Harold Wilson, than they 
did of Edward Heath. 

There arc about 30 million trade 
unionists in the EEC, but owing to 
different political, social and even religious 
traditions, there is no homogeneous 
pattern of membership, organisation, 
power and influence, but international 
cooperation between trade unions goes 
back to the end of the last century, and 
today, most west European unions are 
affiliated to the International Conference 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), in 
Brussels. The French Confederation gene¬ 
rate du travail (COT, 2 million members), 
however, and the Italian Confederazione 


Europe in disarray, and at a time when 
the prestige and effective power of pro¬ 
fessional politicians is low. the publication 
of a detailed account of the trade union 
movement in the EEC, Trade Unions in 
Europe by Margaret Stewart (Gower 
Press Ltd., Epping, Essex), is timely. 

Industrial democracy, giving workers 
a bigger say in and control over manage¬ 
ment of their industrial and working lives, 
has long been a trade unions aim. In the 
EEC countries, unions have succeeded, to 
a greater or lesser degree, in making pro¬ 
gress towards their goal. The Euro^an 
Commission brought the issue to the fore 
with two distinct proposals. 

First, the draft statute for a European 


company was produced in 1970, as a 
possible blueprint for companies operat¬ 
ing as European organisations withiit the 
EEC. The proposed statute is not 
mandatory but suggests that a Europran 
company should have three governing 
bodies; a general meeting (equivalent to a 
shareholders' meeting), a supervisory 
board, and a board of management. The 
supervisory board would exercise overall 
control over policy and supervise the 
management board, which would remain 
responsible for day-to-day administration; 
two-thirds of the members of the supervi¬ 
sory board would be appointed by the 
general meeting and the remaining third 
.would consist of workers’ representatives, 
by the company’s cmployees-^normally 
nominated by the works council. This is 
akin to the West German practice in 
private industry. ' 

The development of cross-frontier trade 
union cooperation to counter multina¬ 
tional companies started in the late 1960s 
and gathered momentum during the earlyi 
1970s. Most multinational companies! 
operate in engineering, automo¬ 
biles, electronics, petroleum, chemicals 
and food production. Trade unions 
recognise the economic reasons for the 
development of worldwide industrial 
enterprise. A resolution adopted at an 
ICFTU congress in Brussels in 1969 stated 
that “the international organisation of 
production can play an important role in 
spreading new technical know-how and in, 
giving an impetus to economic growth and 
social progress'*. Trade unions, however, 
insist that they should be able to safe¬ 
guard the interests of (a) the workers 
within the company, (b) the general 
public, and they call on governments to i 
scrutinise ail proposals for takeovers. 

\ 

II 

i 

Union Fenri nnd Aimt 

; 

The ICFTU has identified several i 
grounds for union fears. MultinationBi' 
corporations could pose a new challenge 
by: (1) Jeopardising democratic national' 
ptannmg in individual coimtries. (2) 
Undermining local systems of industrial 
relations—since decision-making is' 
centralised in one place. (3) Arbitrarily 
transferring resources from one country 
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to another, (4) Adopting anti-union poli¬ 
cies and limiting the right of collective 
bargaining. (5) Exploiting inlemational 
labour cost differentials in ordey tq||. 
increase profifs. 

The ICFfU therefore called on workers 
to unite to demand the right of union 
recognition and collective bargaining, in 
line With ILO conventions. It urged 
public authorities to ensure that national 
economic and social needs be safeguarded, 
and it emphasised the need for democratic 
control and accountability at each level of 
decision-making. 

a ctmunoD strategy 

In 1973, an ICFTU working party on 
multinational companies agreed to seek a 
common international strategy and 
stressed the importance of research to 
cover questions, such as: 

(1) The effect of multinational com¬ 
panies on the economy of developing 
countries and on employment. (2) The 
problem of securing a greater measure of 
industrial democracy. (3) The legalaspects 
of trade union action across frontiers. (4) 
An international code of conduct. (5) A 
blacklist of persistant anti-union com¬ 
panies. 

The practical problem facing trade 
union negotiators is that when they deal 
with the top management of a national 
company, they meet face-to-face round 
the negotiating table, thrash out their 
problems and probably arrive at an 
immediate decision, but when they deal 
with the subsidiary of a multinational 
company, they are not talking to the final 
authority—decisions arc taken elsewhere 
and the local manager may be as ignorant 
of the company's long-term strategy as 
the trade unionist If a union threatens 
industrial .iction, the company can switch 
production to another plant, build up 
stockpiles or even threaten to close down 
and move to an area where the labour 
force IS more amenable. 

} This may not alwtiys lie feasible, but 
1 the threat is real. A multinational mana- 
\ gement can select its most advantageous 
k industrial location and build up invcsl- 
menf in the areas which it regards as most 
I, favouniblc. Unions can usually find out 
, a certain amount about the plans of a 
( national company, but with multinationiils, 
knowledge resides with the central tnana- 
,' gtment and the unions are m the dark 
I about future plans, particularly with the 
I largoimotorcorpiintions such as Ford and 
s General Motots, where major investment 
I decision# are t.i ken on the other side of 
J; the Atlantic. 

Tlicrc is Mope for bilateral action 


between unions representing workers in 
ithfsame company. Thus, in 1967, the 
'American United Aufomohite Worl^ers 
sethirM Vi|ge purity totjUe Chadian And 
Amencah employees of Chrysler, and in 
1969i during a strike at Ford’s Belgian 
plant at Oenk, near the West German 
border, West German workers refused to 
be used os substitute labour or to allow 
work from Belgium to be switched to 
West Germany. Shop stewards of 
Dunlop-Pirclli in Italy and Britain recently 
took joint action over threatened redun¬ 
dancies. 

The main channels for international 
union cooperation are the international 
trades secretariats. A TUC report sum¬ 
marised their activities thus: 

(I) Research and the collection of 
information. (2) Internal organisation of 
unions in standing bodies representing 
employees working for the same company. 

(3) international solidarity and aid, 
financial support for unions in dispute. 

(4) Multinational consultation with 
managements over a wide range of issues 
other than collective bargaining, including 
advance warning of plans to transfer 
production. (5) Synchronisation of the 
timing of claims and common termination 
dates of existing and future collective 
agreements in the subsidiaries concerned. 
(6) Coordination of industrial action. (7) 
Harmonisation of oollpctiva bargaining 
aims, other than wa*l^ (6) Harmonisa¬ 
tion of collective baiyajitiiig on wages. (9) 
Presentation of i(|teniatioaalIy agr^ 
demands to multimwQAat bomp^es as a 
whole and coordinaraba of tactics to 
realise these. 

the pace maker 

The largest and most powerful inter¬ 
national trade union Secretaria*, the 
International Mctalwor|»rs Federation 
(IMF), has been the pace maker. As 
long ago as 1964 it organised confere¬ 
nces, on the initiative of the late 
Walter Rcuthcr, president of the UAW 
(United Auto, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implements Workers of America), which 
led to world autoworkers councils, 
set up for Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Volkswagen, I lat-Citroen in 1966 and for 
Nisson-Toyota, BLMS-Renault-Volvo in 
1968. These councils act as a clearing¬ 
house for information and cooperation to 
bring pressure on the companies. The 
IMF, based in Geneva, has built up a 
dossier of research into wages and work¬ 
ing conditions irt car plants all over the 
world. It is pariicularly concerned about 
operations in the develoiiii^ countries of 
Latin America and Asia, and in low- 
wages areas, and countriw such as Spain 


where there are no democratic trade 
unions. ‘ | 

^aion ^relsiire W been suo^sftilly 
brdu^t to bear on sufeshliaftes ib deve¬ 
loping countries, for example, Argentina 
and Chile, to win union recognition and 
the right of collective bargaining. 

Mr Daniel Benedict, Assistant General 
Secretary of the IMF, stated: "The 
challenge of multinational companies has 
led to the first new structural adaptation 
of international trade unionism for 
decades: the formation of world councils 
or working parties of workers in specific • 
companies around the globe." 

For Europe, there is u separate body 
•—the European Metalworkers Federation 
(EMF). It is not a regional branch of 
the IMF, though the two organisations 
work in close association. The EMF, 
which operates exclusively within the 
EEC countries, defines its three main 
tasks as: 

(I) Common action of all metal¬ 
workers in the EEC. (2) To represent 
their interests within the EEC. (3) To 
negotiate with European employers and 
with the head offices of multinational 
companies operating in the EEC. 

The EMF has made mort progress in 
its discustioni with the Philips electrical 
cooceni at Eindhovan, Uolland. Rinular 
meetings bave beni h^ since 1967 aAd 
a council formed which meets once a 
year. The Philips management has 
accepted the anions’ right to diactns 
matters of common interest affecting its 
European operations such as company 
polkw On personnel, profits, etc,; to 
pnmde the unions with mfbrmation and 
^ve advance warning about plans a|fect- 
utg future employment prosp^s. 

Talks have covered e.g. shift woridhg 
and job security, traiiidng and letraiumg 
policies on wages and working conditions, 
harmonisation of fringe benefits, coordi¬ 
nation of social welfare plans as well as 
the general economic and financial 
situation. 

Ill 

Intarnatioiwl CollsKthr* 
Bargaining 

As yet, international collective barga¬ 
ining has not been reached, but the 
Pbilips’ example of consultation and i 
infmmatioa-giving provides a pattern for 
relations between a multinational company 
and trade unions. 

The EMF has also had dtaeussioas 
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with M«tal Pokker/WW (the 

West Oertnaa-Otttch eiicfaft ceatpetty), 
Fiat, CitixMU-Berliefaad Airbus-Concoroe 
groupt. Thee^nceof itt opwations is 
speed in identifying disputed points and 
airaaging for informatioa to be sent to 
Workers* representatives afibcted by the 
outcoaie of the talks. 

multiiMtioiiid problems 

Apart from the activities of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Chemical and 
General Workers’ Unions, other inter¬ 
national trade secretariats have also been 
concerned with multinational problems. 
The International Federation of Com¬ 
mercial Clerical and Technical Employees 
(FIET) has had talks with IBM and has 
collected intormation around the world 
about comparative conditions, salaries, 
and profits in different international com¬ 
panies, which has been circulated to 
affiliates as an aid to negotiation. 

The International Union of Food and 
Allied Workers’ Associations (lUF) has 
organised conference for workers 
employed by multinational concerns, e.g., 
a conference of Nestle employees held in 
May, 1972, set up a permanent council of 
Nestle workers. According to the iUF, 
the company agreed to consider the lUF 
as a busia fide representative of its emp¬ 
loyees at the international level and gave 
“certain assurances concerning its general 
labour policies and agreed in principle to 
see that its subsidiaries would follow 
general guidelines". The IUF intervened 
in a dispute over union recognition involv¬ 
ing Nostle's subsidiary in Peru in 1973. 
Many unions sent financial aid and the 
strike was settled when the management 
agreed to itcqgnise the unions. 

The IUF has set up a world council 
for the W.R. Grace and Company — food 
and chemical concern — but the company 
has declined to divulge information about 
itsfhture plans for plant closures. The 
IUF has also had dealings with the 
International Sleeping-Car and Tourist 
Com{HUty, British American Tobacco and 
Cocc^ol^ and in June, 1973, established 
an international council of Unilever 
workers, 

> Collective international action yis-a- 
vis multinational companies is still in an 
embryonic stage and there is, as yet, no 
sign of firm progress towards multi- 
national collective bargaining, but this is 
the unions’ long-term aim. 

Of Patrick Hiiiery, a vice-president of 
the European Comn^ssion, told the Euro¬ 
pean pnrusattent in lanuory that the Com- 
mildna could act as **n ciMriaghoMe fior 
t^ps^nts th^ Euiope 


and the eoncluibn of European collective 
agreemenu would be oonsiderod’’. 

The employers’ view is that interna¬ 
tional collective bargaining cannot be 
realistic, owing to the wide differences in 
conditions and practices and the absence 
of any legalistic framework. 

A fundamental difficulty is the ditfe- 
renoe in trade union structures and atti¬ 
tudes. The workers tend to think nation¬ 
ally rather than internationally and na¬ 
tional unions are jealous of their indepen¬ 
dence. Workers are reluctant to become 
involved in disputes in other countries 
and there are real fears about job security. 
For example, leaders of British shipyard 
workers have expressed alarm about Fiat’s 
leported plans to build a big marine en¬ 
gine plant at Trieste, which might endan¬ 
ger jobs in UK yards. In view of these 
attitudes, it is all the more remarkable 
that so much progress towards genuine 
international union cooperation has been 
achieved. 

IV 

Equfti Pay for Womon 

Women represent over half the total 
population of the EEC countries. The 
proportion who are actively employed, 
however, varies: it is highest (39.4 per cent) 
in Denmark, and lowest (23.0 per cent) in 
the Netherlands. Most working women 
tend to be employed in the tertiary (servi¬ 
ces) sector. When th^ arc in industry, 
they are mainly in textiles, clothing, food, 
and light electrical engineering. 

The Treaty of Rome (Article 119) lays 
down 'that men and women should receive 
equal pay for equal work’. This principle 
is binding on member states, as is the ILO 
convention on equal pay, but there is 
still a gap between ^nwn’s and women’s 
earnings although this has been progres¬ 
sively narrowed through collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

This table is taken from a report on 
equal pay by the Office of Manpower 
Economics (August 1972). 


Average Hourly EanWglk of Women as a 
Percentngc of Male Average Houriy 
Enratags 



1964 

1971 

France 

.76 

77 

West Germany 

«9 

70 

Italy 

70 

76 

Belginm 

d5 

68 

Luxeadmrg 

145 

56 

Netherlands 

. $6 

61 

UK 

07 

59 

• 




Ad BfiC report oomii^baed that ArUele 



119 remained ”a dead letbr" iAhiffihji 
countries. The rituation has iin|riHBfi 
since the publication of the report 
’hough foil atatistict are not avgjialwSi^M 
report in December, 1972, referred to “the 
irrefutable progress made In the’new of 
wage equality. Although tindetitahle<^ 
gress has been made the 8ituatlS|»l*;fl{ 
nevertheless still far IVoro satisfactpM.hn 
therefore becomes essential that,, 
dsivc impetus should be givrai 
search for a solution to this problem™.' " 

eawJei 

Inmost European countries, 
not in the UK, there is a minimum 
wage which is the same Ibr 
women. It is in opportunity for carntogs 
that inequalities arise and it is priinRriiy 
through collective bargaining that pro¬ 
gress will be made. In Belgium,nnWR 
women are protected by collective apw- 
ments, but in the Netherlands the pr^m- 
tion is as low as 20-25 {ser cent, amJkta 
basic wage is still lower for women than 
for men. 

Direct discrimination is diminishing, 
but indirect discrimination persists by 
reserving special job categories for women 
and by under-rating of women in general. 

la ant 

Women tend to be conccntralofftqh 
lower paid industries and jobs wertf 
lack opportunity to improve Ihoir 
The disparity in skill is shown by tWJ 
portion of men and women classiMd"lh 
manufacturing industry in the orij^l 
six EEC countries, iJiJlur 

SiirtVit 

widest gttp 

A Commission report showed thkriflW 
gap was widest in West Germany, 

49.3 per cent of men were classifieB"^ 
skilled, but only 5.3 per cent of wffiblifli 
In Belgium, however, the respective 
centages were 36.7 and 16.0, and iiFltflV 

44.3 and 18,2. » 

niiJiM 

Most EEC countries have some 
of equal pay legislation or have buillPiitp 
their constitutions guarantees againsfw 
crimination on the grounds of sex* 
the Netherlands does not provide swdM 
guarantees through legislation or iteclw 
titution, but there is no discriminatiBfi*^? 
its minimum wage legislation and 'ffih w 
increasing number of collective ihml 
mente. The law is evaded in many'nHW 
her states, The Commission deoidl^fK 
1973 to take action ag^nst tho Mifffiif 
lands and Luxemburg for thoii 
observe EEC regulations. 

ii erif 

Mott progress towards single 
fleation seuemts, itrespeetive of s^.9fie 
been made in Brigium, Itoiy and France 
West German umoos m^taia .ttfiw .th 
Ipwett categories ate stilt r«wrvd9’''N 
\ 

- oenmea 11,4974 



The employeri di«pute thli. In 
SlWfcjCunipanies. e g Philips, equality 
S^«^jfen encouraged by reducing the 
'®Hnibi»r of categories. 

' In France, the CFDT consider that too 
‘ importance is attached in job classi- 
[at^ to male qualities, e.g. strength, 
]d pot enough to female qualities, e. g. 
qi^tgfity. The COT figures show total 
opien workers as just under six million 
1972. There was a gap of 23.3 per ant 
Iwccn the salaries of men and women 
■colour workers and 30.3 per cent 
cen the wages of men and women 
ual workers. 

|r^,Britain, as in all LLC countries, 


pressure conMnues from the trad< -unioiu 
nqt only to close the gap,, but to provide 
greater equality of opportunity, for women, 
m all Adds. 

In its social plan, the EEC ConuniS' 
sion is to set up a permanent coordinat¬ 
ing committee, on such questions as ac¬ 
cess to employment, promotion, training 
and retraining, maternity leave, child care 
facilities, working hours and social secu¬ 
rity provisions. This would form the 
basis for commission proposals to the 
council of ministers. 

That in all EEC countfics the propor¬ 
tion of women who belong to trade uni¬ 


ons is low increases the dilBcul(y>cl tthfc* 
ing towards equality and insuring' that 
they are not exploit^. 

Seorcea and ucksnwlldginMslB/ >Ehie 
foregoing summarises, by special ana* 
ngement, a r^it in the lat#st issue 
of Economic Trmds published quarterly 
to subscribers only, by the Econo¬ 
mist Intelligence Unit (27 St, James’s 
Place. London SWIA; INT). ThisElU 
report was an extract from Trade Uaiom 
in Europe by Margaret Stewart, publish¬ 
ed at £9.80 by the Oower Press, Epping 
Essex, England. The EIU is, of course, 
responsible neither for the emphasis of 
my summary nor for my interspersed 
comments. 


Vienna" 


Europe worries about 

Ford in its future 


E. B. Brook 


pfiic iLuniR of meetings in the United 
^tutav and west Europe these days 
I a St very good illustration of the mood of 
lipptiuus uncertainty in which the industna- 
f wad world and the major farming states 
^di themselves, In tlie USA President 
l^hond risks the confusion associated with a 
’ nultitude of counsel as lie confers in the 
S White House wiUt more than 100 econo- 
nic and financial experts over the prob- 


k 


ems of inflation; at Camp David the 


' UUslV’lravdlcd foreign and finance mini- 
fqariVfncet at an ‘'unstructured'* session to 
[ |u)Cqss again very much the same subject 
»seek some solidarity on the difQcul- 
^ lyof financing oil prices before hurrying 
. jiT no meet <igain in Luxemburg to see 
what can be done to restore the Common 
^ M.irkcl's agricultural policy after West 
tiqtm'tny's refusal to go along with tlie 
, qsAoi paying larmcis (ivcpei cent more for 
' tihe><f, produce 1 he overall picture is of 
.imt disagreement among the 
I 5 iffi<j^rn parliiLis and of mixed concern 
i anger user oil puces which look like 
' Sisipg .ig.un gradually fiom the beginning 
' bf n/^xt ycai. Picsident Ford’s address to 
.■jlhq world energy conference in Detroit 
' prices, when lit threatened counter 

q^rcs ovci food supplies, has been so 
jWjdfJy taken in the USA and Europe as a 
iiilfiPW^f declaration ol war over oil prices 
l^^hat the White House felt obliged “to set 
the record straight on oil" by disclaiming 
^.qqything remotely beiiigcient” in Ford’s 
iqaach to the supply and price of oil. 

the problem ol oil supplies and 
iq|s th«w is a wide gap between the 

BOCRtOiaST 


American approach, with its undeniable 
element of pressure, and that of the major 
Common Market slates. France, in parti¬ 
cular, favours a new form of commercial 
and financial cooperation with the oil-pro¬ 
ducing states, especially with the Arabs, 
and West Germany is quietly accepting 
Iran as a partner in some of its largest 
domestic heavy industries. 

Similatly, outside the Market, Austria 
is cooperating with Iran over steel 
production there. No one in—western 
or eastern -Europe wants to pick any¬ 
thing approaching a quarrel with the 
od producers; theie is increasing reali- 
viation that cooperation, even some form 
of partnership, between producers and 
users is essential ultimately to both sides 
and promises a smooth means of bringing 
the vast sums of money being paid by the 
west to the middle-east back mlo some 
degree of circulation in the western indus¬ 
trial markets. I uropc is at present more 
concerned that an ovcr-rimplistic and pos¬ 
sibly hectoring approach by the USA 
should not spoil the relations betsveen 
producer and user of industrial fuels than 
over the horrific sums they ore having to 
spend to buy the fuel. 

A start has be^n made in an oil-shar¬ 
ing accord between 12 major industrial 
sltttev—excludmg France, which prefers its 
own solutions—to avoid a beggar-my- 
neighbour approach to oil stq^ies. The 
accord basically commits the 12 states 
which signed (he agreemmt in BniAels to 
share available oil auppliei and iffipoaes 


mandatOTy restraints on consumption 
during an emergency. They undertake, 
also, to develop a common level of reserve 
oil stocks that would enable each state to 
function without oil imports for 60 days 
—this reserve bring built up to a 90-days 
supply by July 1 next. 

While this has the appearance of wise 
oil-husbandry it does little to solve the 
problem of oil prices and nothing to pro¬ 
mote the cooperation between oil produ¬ 
cers and users which appears the wisest 
course. At present cither party can c^w- 
rate to the disadvantage of the other in a 
dangerous field of nations’ livelihood: the 
oil-sharing accord of Brussels does nothing 
more than enable the users to hold out 
sparingly a little longer; it could be des¬ 
cribed as a rariisure of siege if matters 
came to a crunch. The battle over oil 
prices has, in the meantime, be^ carried 
on in speeches by President Ford in Detriqt 
and the Shah of Iran in <::anborra during 
his visit to Australia. Ford’s demand 
for reduced oil prices—to which Saudi 
Arabia appears witling to listen-aw» re¬ 
jected by ti»Shah«.^e chief exponeMof- 
high oU prices, who eaUed on the indus¬ 
trial nations to cut the prices of their cs- 
ports first. The oil««i!Muoers’ ease Ibr 
raising prices In the first instance and ever 
rince Is the unfortunete fict thht iofletinii 
is making the value of the nuniey paid fqr 
their <dl steadily less so tthd ediat anphurii 
to the west as an inuneene sum epptpl to 
the receiver as « stwidiiy lest 'VjflisihlBe 
payment for goods eqjMied. Bt emm P 
sttnatkm rMKmahkmene «nd 

I 1 



WBri isvdy be a wiser ro«d ^ua oae ef 
boetilifceMtioa and imidied threat. The 
Aitwri^s deny the existence of a “spirit 
of iWM#oatation“ but the otl<$impUers see 
one very cte<u>iy md the anxious Europeaas 
leftse it soaroeiy iess. 

The Americans, paying high domestic 
prices aud high taxes, realize that while 
they pay mom for oil to run their industries 
they have a domestic inflation which can¬ 
not be brought under control witliout 
some degree of hardship. At the same 
time th^ have to lehd heavily to help 
Italy and arc lifceiy, unwillingly, to give 
the Soviet Union the “most favoured na¬ 
tion” treatment it has sought so long. These 
circumstances do not make their mood 
easier especially, as, they rapidly develop 
their North Slope oil fields in Alaska, they 

that in few years they may be able to 
tell the Arabs and Iranians they do not 
need so much oil Similarly, the British 
ate pinning their hopes, us do the Nor¬ 
wegians, on North Sea oil only six years 
away. Both see the middle-east advant¬ 
age as a short-term problem. 

This is not the case with the French or 
W. Germans or any other member of the 
Common Market. Six years ma]i be a 
short time for the Americans but it is a 
wonyingly long time for the much smaller 
European states whose main oil altemati- 


,veto rim middle-east is dot Alaskan or 
even North Sea oil but Rjassian—largely 
undeveloped and certain to be very ex¬ 
pensive. Russia has shown its hand al¬ 
ready by poshing up its charges for not 
only oil but natural gas it supplies west- 
waras. Partly for this reason the conti¬ 
nental attitude to the oit problem is basi¬ 
cally difiercnt to that of either the Ame¬ 
ricans or the British, 

What concerns Europe, as it struggles 
to fix a farm prices policy which will 
partly sntisfy its farmers without overtax¬ 
ing the W. Germans or leading the French 
to introduce financial supports which con¬ 
tradict Market principles, is to make a 
better working airangcment with present 
oil suppliers and above all, to bring some 
of the money they arc paying for oil back 
into circulation in European industry and 
commerce. Faced with liquidity problems 
of great gravity as more and more cash 
moves to the Arabs and Iranians the west 
European banking community is regroup¬ 
ing Itself into biggeer, more powerful and 
more competitive units. Morgan Gren¬ 
fell, the big British merchant bank is 
working closely with France’s Cie. Fin- 
anciere du Suez, a major banking group, 
with tlw purpose taking an equity 
share in each other’s operation. In W. Ger¬ 
many, Citicorp, the bank holding compa- 


wbfeh ovms Fitii National City Bank, 
em York, has insreaaed its stake ii\, 
Trinkhaus k Burkhardt, 'West Oermany’f, 
largrat private bank. Tltue badks have s 
strong foot in the Euromarket which t* 
particularly attractive to mid<;lie<edst ofil 
cial investors and plan enlarged nwmhanl 
banking services in Singapore and Hong, 
Kong. All the banks have strong ties in 
the middle-east, particularly in Duba, 
and Oman, and work closely vrith th<i 
central bank of Iran. : 

Similarly, Luxemburg, one of the mat 
jor Euromarket centres, is setting up it 
liquidity bmik to assure the 80 thinks opet 
rating in the Grand Ouchy and those who 
do business with them—including both 
Arab states and Israeli—that cash will bt 
available to any bank sufifering a liquidilji 
squeeze. West Europe, after a few frights 
such as the collapse in June of Bankhau« 
Herstatt in Cologne, realize that onl^ 
really big bank groups can now always be 
sure of having access to as much cash 
as they need and that, without this assur 
ance, the middle-east will keep its moncs 
at home. The W. Germans go farther witl^ 
this idea in Seeking the creation of ai, 
international liquidity bank comprising al 
central banks and all major banks in thi 
Euromarket. Europe’s idea is to offe 
security for Arab money, a delicate gam 
ble on Arab confidence. 
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It is quite some tfme 

BW since the prime minister held a press cqn- 
'11% ferencc iii the Ciipitil In spile of this she 
,*11 chose strangely enough, the government s 
11 'l mouthpiece All India Ridio for doing 
i< some loud Ihinlting on the situation m 
the country This interview, which was 
,, broadcast on October I however, found 
Bd Mrs Gindhi miking statements which 
IW were not merely silly but downright stu- 
pid In the citcumslantes it was perhaps 
f'n a mercy thit the journalists corps in New 
i>ct TXdhi wis spaicd a press confeience 
lyhi Take for instance lici threat to deal with 
[iKft farmers and the food trade in the same 
, Wtt manner in which she is dealing with 
' the big smugglcis I am awaic that 
she spoke o( big f timers oi big traders 
sittini! on slocks of gtain and lefus- 

] mg to sell It to the publi but even such 
miormition as is being fed to hci about 
the food situation in the country ought 
to have acquiinlcd her with the fact 
I that such giain as h being withheld 
by laimcts oi even tiaders because of 
their dissitistaction with olTici tl prices, 

, IS bcine held iininly in sniill and scat 
tcied amounts by tens of thousands of 
f farmers 01 thousands of p'lly tradeis 

fi fn these circumstances only totali- 
H tiiiian control ol agiiculturc backed 
» wholcluarledly by the polite power ol 
bthe stale could hope to lorte out the 
^ last quintal ol giain Itnm the farming 
w community While it is true that hoard 
ping and piofitceiing m lood grains oi 
^ othci csscniiil commodities must be 
W dealt with ihiough the effective enfoicc- 
ft ment of the ordm iry law of the i ind 
•c It is quite unitalislic on the part of the 
% prime minister to I ilk ol the larmeis 
Mand the smugglcis in one and the same 
Wbieath At the least it ought to have 
* struck Mrs Ci mdbi that whereas 
i smuggle!s cannot successtuliv protest 
^against the govcramculs anti smug- 
i^gling opciations by thic iienmg to foi- 
Kwear smugtlmg larmers could refuse 
glow moic crun oi tiadeis refuse to 
Ideal in tins commoditv il prices fixed 
(by oflicial edict seem to them to be un- 
^economic or intiiusicalK uni in II 
jis a mcisuic ol the bankruptcy ol the 
I governments lood policy that the prime 
t minister finds hi rail with nothing better 


to do than breathe fire and brimstone 
at the rarnttng comnuintty 

In another oart of the 

interview Mrs Gandhi said that her 
government was trying to import food 
grains in order to tide over the lean 
period through which the country was 
passing Considering the extent to which 
the scarcity of food grams has affected 
large numbers of people in various parts 
of the country, this information is not 
reassuring enough What the country 
needs to know is whether the impoits 
will be ol an order sufficient to pievcnt 
a further excessive rise in food prices 
besides helping the country to cope 
with famine or near-famme conditions 
in some areas According to non-ofh- 
cial estimates imports of up to six mil¬ 
lion tonnes would be required lor the 
government to get a grip on the food 
situation It may be that the ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, or the govern¬ 
ment as a whole, may not wish to endorse 
this estimate publicly, but it is highly 
unlikely that its own assessment can 
genuinely favour a much lower figure 
loi oui country s minimum impoit 
needs The question thciefoic is how 
much the government is actually seeking 
to import If the quantity it has in 
view IS anywhere near what the coun¬ 
try needs to import, the government will 
have no leason tor not giving it due 
publicity By the same token if the go¬ 
vernment persists in following a 'hush 
hush' policy in this matter, the suspi¬ 
cion will grow that the government docs 
not sec Its way to impoiting anything 
like the quantity it must if the food 
situation IS to be brought under control 

brom this point of view il is extremely 
unfortunate that New Delhi should wr- 
sist m allowing considerations of false 
piestigc coming m the way of its laying 
Its food catds on the table when talking 
to the US government on this subject 
U IS even mote unfortunate that in her 
interview to AIR the prime minister 
should have chosen to mix up India's 
effort to obtain loud imports, muvh ot it 
on concessionary terms, with her govern¬ 
ment’s desire to champion the claim of all 
hungry countries for international food 
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aid. Surety it I* not uureaamabth to 
suggest that the prime coaCeni of Mrs 
Gandhi's government should be wsth 
the hunger and starvation that thou¬ 
sands of people in our own country aw 
now having to struggle against, Thia 
IS not to argue that we need not care what 
liappens to Bangladesh, but the plant 
fact IS that, whereas Bangladesh and 
other similarly food-needy countries, 
including certain Aft icon nations, are 
m a position to evoke and enlist inter¬ 
national sympathy on the straight basis 
of their obvious vulnerability, India, 
thanks to its government's own policies, 
IS clearly in the position of having to 
argue painstakingly for mternationaT re¬ 
cognition of its deserts In other words, 
whereas international humanitarian 
sentiment could largely be depended 
upon to come to the rescue of countries 
such as Bangladesh, tit India’s case its own 
government has succeeded in making 
food a matter of mtornational politics. 

Who is the true hero (or 

heroine) ol the antj-smuggling crusade? 
Is he Mr K R Ganesh as he is out to 
make out’ Or, is he Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan, as Mr Ajit Bhattacharjea ol 
The Time\ of India argues? Or, is the 
heroine Mrs Indira Gandhi herself as 
the prime ministei s secretariat has 
claimed’ Mr Ganesh ol course could 
point to the fact that he had been 
not only the first but also the only one 
among the ministers to force the issue by 
naming in parliament the three alleged 
godfathers of the racket, besides com¬ 
plaining publicly that something more 
than the ordinary law of the land was 
needed to break the racket since it was 
enioying bureaucratic protection and 
political patronage On this basts Mr 
Ganesh certamly may be allowed to 
have played more than a bit part m the 
drama But, then, a minister oi State in 
the department of Revenue and Expen¬ 
diture in the ministry of Finance clearly 
does not have either enough mmistnal 
authority or sufficient political muscle 
to force a major change m the policy 
of the government ei^iaUy where 
high politics are involved On this read¬ 
ing, Mr Ganesh, at best, might have 
only jumped the cue, in which case his 
share of the credit must necessarily be 
limited to a modest percentage. 

As for Mr Jayaprakash Narayan, while 
I dare not compete with Mr iMit Bhat¬ 
tacharjea in the matter of pmmtry over 
the sanodaya leader and bis movemeht, 

I would venture to pomt out that uto 
seems to be agitating Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan lurimanly is political gmft tuid 
administrative corraption. fio fiui as 
the MISA a«sault on the smiifglen h 
coacetsed« it ts yet to he ibowa 
politkai patr<»Nt« hi hweimeBiatte edl» 
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iasioa with the racket is also moag the 
targets. On the central^, there is al¬ 
ready widespread suspicion in the land 
that the current anti-smuggling opera¬ 
tions may only be a very oozy red her¬ 
ring. Xn the circumstances it is quite 
possible that Mr Bhattacharjea has been 
rather premature in congratulating Mr 
Jayaprakash Narayan and his movement 
(with or without including himelf). 

Remains Mrs Gandhi. 

Despite my basic inclination to look 
askance at any attempt on the part of 
the prime minister’s secretariat at image- 
building. I am tempted to give her full 
credit for initiating and masterminding 
this anti-smuggling business. This is be¬ 
cause I have been flattering myself that 
I know exactly why she nationalized the 
14 largest commercial banks. She did 
so at a time when she badly needed to 
impress her personality on the ruling 
party and the central government by 
making a massive political impact on 
public emotions and sentiments if not 
public opinion. It so happened that 
the government takeover of the big hanks, 
in the situation then prevailing, could 
admirably serve this purpose. The in¬ 
tention was to make it appear that some¬ 
thing great was being done against the 
rich and the powerful so that the com¬ 
mon man might come into his own. Bank 
nationalization, in other words, could 
be sold to the stone masons, tangawalav, 
taxi drivers and panwalas .as starting with 
amiri haiao and leading to garibi hatao. 

It was five years ago when all this hap¬ 
pened and live years arc a long period in 
politics, especially when general elections 
have to be held every five years, or arc 
occasionally held earlier. It is quite 
apparent that right now Mrs Gandhi 
urwntly needs to blow wind into licr 
political sails. The heroics of the appli¬ 
cation of the MISA to smugglers and 
smuggling have the advantage of helping 
to create an impression in the country 
that something very significant is being 
done by the prime minister to cope with 
the economic crisis. On the previous 
(MxasioQ, when 14 banks were nationa¬ 
lized, it was so very easy to picture and 
pillory the big bad barons of banking as 
the cause of the stagnation of the small 
farmer or the backwardness of the small 
, businessman. Today it helps the ruling 
party, evidently, to present the predatory 
activities of Haji Mastan and company 
as' a considerable cause of inflation. 
Mr Madhu Limaye seems to believe that 
the anti-smuggling operations are an indi¬ 
cation that a general election is round the 
corner. He may be righ^, but my own 
feeli^ is that, early election or no early 
election, Mrs Gandhi's popularity and 
public image are right now such that 
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they oouid do witk quite a few stage 
props. 

in the course of a dis¬ 
arming passage in her AIR interview, the 
prime minister called upon her country¬ 
men (and, 1 suppose, countrywomen) 
to face the food situation in a spirit 
of challenge and of common sharing of 
what was available and added thought¬ 
fully that ihe “children, of course, 
must have the first priority” — an ad¬ 
monition which clearly has tremendous 
contemporary significance m view of the 
pictures of famished children in drought- 
hit areas which arc being published in 
newspapers and periodicals at home as 
well as abroad. Mrs Gandhi emphasized, 
naturally, the need for the avoidance 
of conspicuous consumption of food in 
restaurants and eating places and at pub¬ 
lic or semi-public functions. There is no 
need to doubt her sincerity in this matter 
if only because even the state dinner given 
to the Shahanshah and Shahbanou of 
Iran by the president at Rashtrapali 
Bhavan, although described in the press as 
a glittering alTuir, had its diners' list con¬ 
fined to the legitimate limit of one hundred. 

Nevertheless, it may not be wholly 
beside the point to refer here to 
another dinner held in the first week of 
last month at the public sector hotel on 
Janpath when the guest list exceeded one 
hundred by about 60 per cent or so. 
It may not be out of place either to re¬ 
call that this particular dinner p.irty, 
which was in honour of the vice-president 
of India, had the advantage of engaging 
the special personal exertions of the minis¬ 
ter of state in the ministry of Tourism 
and Civil Aviation who of course has 
the run of public sector hotels by virtue 
of her ofiicial position. After all this it is 
perhaps slightly superfluous to give my 
readers the additional information that 
tlic diimer guests on this occasion were 
not exactly treated to soya bread and 
Delhi tap water but I must certainly men¬ 
tion in fairness to all concerned that 
participation in this celebration was not 
confined to polilicians of the ruling party. 

Theprimeminister's own 

personal concern for austerity in food or 
other things need not however be question¬ 
ed unduly. After all, did she not spend so 
much time and thought on ensuring that 
her second son's weddbg was celebrated 
in tlie simplest fashion possible? It is true 
of course tlial newspapers spoke of the 
delightful “Kashmiri custom” of the bride's 
feet being washed with milk as she stepped 
into her new homo as wife and daughter- 
in-law. But one should not sureljr cavil 
at a little milk being spilt in a historic 
cause, for it would certainly be a good 
idea for this incident to be inscribed on a 
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sprull and buried in a time oepsulc m 
thp groimo 4 of I#. 1, SAfdar^ng Road 
Future historians, reconstructing the eco 
nomy of India during the reigti of primi 
minister Indira Oundhi, might thus be en 
abled to deduce that this land was flowin 
with milk, if not honey, in this period, 

I last saw Kri^na 

Mcnon in the Lok Sabha on the day M 
Y.B, Chavan presented the supplemontar 
budget for the current year. As the Fi 
nance minister sat down after the ritua! 
Mcnon agonisingly struggled to his fee 
and, assisted by one of the Lok Sabh 
attendants, .slowly, very slowly, went oul 
I remember wondering at the time wh 
this ailing, old man had bothered to b 
there at all. Perhaps what had taken him 
or indeed, dragged him, to the Lok Sabh 
on that day was his old-fashionci 
sense of duty. A member of pariia 
meat, he must have thought, owed an ojbl 
gation to his constituency and to himsel 
to be present in the house on imporlan 
parliamentary or legislative occasions. 


Referring to Krishna Menon’s passin 
away, the prime minister said that a vol 
cano had become extinct. This was im 
precise, Krishna Menon's effective retire 
ment from politics and public life ha 
taken place twelve years before his dcatl 
It was not death which extinguished hit 
but the circumstances and compulsions e 
the politics of those limes, when he had t 
bow out as Defence minister. F.ven 
Nehru had desired to bring him back int 
the cabinet, he could not have done si 
and it was plain enough that Nehfu 
daughter never had an idea of re-activa 
ing Krishna Menon in the governmer 
of the country. For a man who ha 
been so close to the centre of the Ne- 
Delhi stage so conspicuously and for s 
long, failing health therefore could n< 
have been the only cross to bear as h 
merely watched from the wings and waitc 
and waited — waiting for nothing unt 
Nothing came in its appointed coursi 
And yet it ought to be difficult for us t 
forget Krishna Mcnon. Though he owe 
so much to Nehru for all of his politic! 
sustenance, Menon stil) made a rcmarl 
ably virile contribution to the pei 
formanoc of the government during th 
years he was a member of the cabine 
That he helped to make India self-reliar 
in its foreign policy might be a claim whic 
would ceruinlylbe disputed; what canni 
be challenged is the tough self-reliance h 
initiated and built into the nation’s di 
fence production- He could have done mot 
than he did and would have done it betu 
as well had it not been that he undei 
stood economics (ess than he understoo 


politics and under¬ 
stood men even 
less than he under¬ 
stood economics. 
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3il Facility 

/lULL ADiiRtssiNti a press tuii- 
jrciKC recently in Washing- 
)n, Mr Y.B. C'luvau, union 
' inancc niinisler, indicated 
ns country's willingness to 
vail of the ml facility created 
y the International Monctaiy 
und to extend assistance to 
buntrics affected by tlic in- 
I Teased costs in the import of 
^1. He, however, made it clear 
i the Fund-Bank meeting on 
vptember 30, that the facility 
Id not meet fully the needs of 
Se situttion. He added that it 
Id not provide adequate aJdi- 
Wality in terms of resources 
.sr was it for a substantially 
'anger period than nonnal 
Yawings, Above all, it w,is a 
jjiattcr of concern that the 
jjicility had been made highly 
, Snditional. 

■ t India intends to borrow 
[<■200 millions from the oil 
'deility ol the IMF to meet the 
[rising import bill. Its cntitlc- 
* ilent IS to draw upio 504 
> pilhon SDR appoxiinately 
f a 600 million 

r b 

I y International Monetary f-und 
,;^^rvcy of September 30, I <>74 
jjjveals that the Fund's execu- 
(i„ve directors have reviewed 
operations of the ml taci- 
^^^y recently, as required in 

I jjicir decision establishing the 
f,cility, and they have decided 
tiei ‘be amounts lor 

i.mich members can apply un- 
the facility for 1974. Pur- 
1 puses arc now permitted in 
I xess ot the 35 per cent of a 
j ember’s originally computed 
■{ laximum aeces^ lor 1974 
j ' s a result of the review, the 
il price increase used in the 
irmula until mid-September 
las modilied to leflcct an up- 
4l-datc assessment of the in- 
•ense in the global price o( ml 
Jom 1973 to 1974. Also, the 
f iic period volumes ol net ml 


imports (imports less exports 
ol both ciudc oil and refined 
oil products), which previously 
were those for 1972, were ad¬ 
justed upward for each count¬ 
ry whose rate of increase in 
net oil imports from 1972 to 
1973 exceeded the median rate 
of increase. The other two 
features of the formula were 
retained without change: (I) 
U) per cent of a country’s net 
reserves (reserves adjusted for 
a measure of export variability) 
arc deducted from the com¬ 
puted increase m oil import 
costs; and (2) the result of the 
formula is subject to a ceiling 
of 75 per cent of the member's 
quota in the Fund, 

By Scplcmbci 6, nine count¬ 
ries had made purchases under 
the facility totalling the cqui- 
'Mlcnt of SDR 142.60 million. 
[Eastern Eeoiunnist dated Oc¬ 
tober 4. 1974, page 661], Since 
then, nine additional count¬ 
ries have made purchases 
totalling the equivalent of 
SDR .383 97 million, Pm- 
chascs by a number of other 
countiics are in various stages 
ol action. Of course, the new 
liTures governing access to the 
facility for 1974 apply to all 
countries irrespective of whe¬ 
ther they have made purchases, 
ot requested purchases, up to 
the end of September, 1974 
For cacli of the 18 countries 
that have completed purchases, 
access fiir 1974 substantially 
now exceeds the purchases 
alrc.idy made. The executive 
directors have agreed to meet 
by December 31, 1974, in order 
to decide whether or on whai 
tcrins to permit purchases with 
respect to the impact of the 
cost of ml imports on balances 
ol payments in 1975. 

New Import Policy 

The import policy (or actual 
users for the maintenance 


imports for tlic second liatf 
of the current licensing period 
April 1974-March 1975 is a 
continuation of the policy 
adopted during the first half 
of the year. Industries other 
than small-scale will be gran* 
ted import licences for raw 
materials, components and 
spares on the same basis as 
obtained during the first half 
of the current licensing period 
having regard to the availabi¬ 
lity of foreign exchange and the 
importance of user indusfiics 
to the national economy as 
also the needs of cxpoit pro¬ 
duction. 

As already laid down in the 
“Red Book” for April 1974- 
March 1975, small scale units 
will have to apply for licences 
for import of raw materials, 
components and spares for 
their annual entitlement for 
the year April 1974-March 
1975 und import licences will 
be issued to them for the value 
after adjustment of the value 
obtained by them under the 
facility of “repeat operation" 
which was specially authorised 
for the first half year. Also, 
in the case of small scale units, 
the licensing against UK credit 
will be comparatively little 
more witli corresponding re¬ 
duction in the entitlement for 
imports from Rupee payment 
countries. The liceii-ing under 
General t'lirrcncy Area and 
the modes of financing for ex¬ 
porting units will be the same 
as hitherto. Applications for 
import licences for the second 
half of the year should be 
made by March 31, 1975. 

Procurement Price of 
Paddy 

According to an official an¬ 
nouncement, the procurement 
price of rice has been fixed at 
Rs 74 per quintal as recom¬ 
mended by the Agricultural 
Prices Commission (APC). 
The present policy of free 
movement of coarse grains 
would continue. It has also 
been decided to impose levy 
on producers. The official 
announcement which came 
after a thorougli consideration 
of the APC report on the price 
policy for kharif cereals and 
the views expressed by the 
chief ministers and the food 
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minister at a conference on 
September 14 provided for the 
continuance of the incentive 
bonus scheme. It is proposed 
to provide for additional in¬ 
centive in this scheme to states 
which procure the major part 
of the marketable surplus for 
central pool. But no details of 
this scheme were made avail¬ 
able. 

The government has, how¬ 
ever. allowed 111 ! increase from 
Rs 2 to Rs 4 in the price of 
coarse grains. As against the 
uniform price of Rs 70 per 
quintal in the case of jowar, 
mai/c and ragi duringthc previ¬ 
ous khiirif season, the new 
price has been fixed al Rs 74. 
In the case of b.ijra, the price 
has been raised from Rs 72 to 
Rs 74 per quintal, 

The ollicial notification 
issucil here slates that paddy 
and rice will be grouped in 
three varieties - coarse, 
medium and fine. The procure¬ 
ment price of coarse variety 
in different stales and union 
tcnitorics will he Rs 74 per 
quintal. Prices of other varieties 
are prop.iscd to be fixed keep¬ 
ing 111 view till' existing v.iriclal 
difference in llicir prices. The 
govci nment has decided to con¬ 
tinue with tlic csistiiig paddy 
and lice /ones 'fiie system of 
piociiremenl in each state 
would be streiiglhencd and 
made inoic efTeclivc with a view 
lo inaximising procurement. 
The aunounccmciit slated that 
the issue prices of rice will be 
suitably adjusted keeping in 
view the revised prices. Simi¬ 
larly the issue price of coarse 
grains would be adjusted after 
the revision in procurement 
pi ices. 

Soviat Assistance for 
Copper Project 

The Soviet Union has offered 
to supply earth-moving equip¬ 
ment to enable India undertake 
in the next few months, initial 
development of the MalanJ- 
khand copper t reject m 
Madhya Pradesh. When fully 
developed, the project will 
prove to be a major copper 
complex in the country. An 
expert team from the p>roJect 
has just returned after signing 
a protocol detailing the elabo- 
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rate deaign criteria for the de¬ 
velopment of the project with 
a Soviet consortium. 

The protocol contains an 
interim report on initial de¬ 
velopment of the mine, which 
would lead to production of 
about one million tonnes of 
ore, yielding about 10,000 ton¬ 
nes of copper m four years 
time. The whole project en- 
visapes the production of two 
t,o three million tonnes of cop¬ 
per ore to yield about 25,000 
tonnes of copper a year. 

The project, estimated to 
contain reserves to last 30 
years, was first located in Bala- 
ghat district of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh during 1969-70. A Soviet 
consortium was fenlrusted with 
the task of preparing a detailed 
project report The contract 
with the consortium provided 
for Indian experts being asso¬ 
ciated with the preparation of 
the piojcct report. 

Indian experts visiteu the 
Soviet Union several times and 
had discussions with Soviet ex¬ 
perts on the process of design¬ 
ing. In the meantime, samples 
of the ore were also sent to 
l.eningrad Institute of Ore. 
Test results of these samples 
made available by Soviet ex¬ 
perts partly, according to 
Indian sources, showed simi¬ 
larity with the results of the 
tests earned out by the 
National Metallurgical Labo¬ 
ratory in Jamshedpur. 

The Soviet consortium is to 
present the detailed project 
icporl by December this year 
and that of the full complex, 
including the hencficialion 
plant, by September 1975. 

Soviet Wool Delegation 

The Russi.in delegation 
which IS to place orders for 
woollen knitwcais and other 
commodities foi the next year, 
IS expected to arrive in Delhi 
by the middle oi October. 
Members of this dclcgatioa aie 
likely to visit 1 udhiana for a 
day. Hosiery evpoitcrs from 
Ludhiana have sent then sam¬ 
ples of woollen knitwc.iis to 
the USSR Trade Representa¬ 
tion at Delhi, out of which the 
delegation members will select 


units for placing orders. It is 
learnt that these orders will 
be to the tune of about Rs 16 
croret. Russia is the biggest 
buyer of woollen hosiery from 
India. During the past one 
decade, her purchases have 
shot up from Ra fiO lakhs to the 
present Rs 16 crores. 

Acemt on Production 

Mr K.R. Birla, President of 
Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce & In¬ 
dustry. (FICCI), while en¬ 
dorsing the prime minister’s 
statement that even though the 
economic situation was indeed 
extremely difficult we should 
not give way to alarm, appeal¬ 
ed to businessmen and business 
organisations to do everything 
in their power to ameliorate 
the conditions of people in 
drought and Hood affected 
areas. They must donate gene¬ 
rously to the special or general 
Funds constituted in this re¬ 
gard by the state governments, 
or to the well established pri¬ 
vate institutions which were 
engaged in relief work, or to 
directly undertake such relief 
work themselves, Mr Birla 
advised. He said that he 
would like to lake this oppor¬ 
tunity to recall to the business¬ 
men that they occupied a pi¬ 
votal position in the economic 
life of the nation. He expressed 
confidence that a very good 
part of the trade would live up 
to the expectations of govern¬ 
ment and the people in res¬ 
pect of improving the distribu¬ 
tion system so that essential 
articles of a right quality and 
at reasonable prices were made 
available to the consumers 

At the same lime, Mr Birla 
added, the consumers too have 
to exercise restraint in their 
purchase and stocking polity. 
A kilo moie of foodgrains, of 
sugai, OI of oil in the hands 
of millions of consumers would 
add up to a sizeable quantity 
and upset the market meclian- 
ism which was already afflitled 
by shortages, Mr Birla observ¬ 
ed He also appealed to the 
autlionlies both at the centre 
and the states to havt U 
“solid" plan to assist the pro¬ 
ductive forces to increase pio- 
duction of essential goods so 
th.it there would he surpluses 


in the market, and this would 
mean that the 

adarcity must be repla^ by 
tjm afflroiative principle of 
jihbty. 

fr|cetofHwvy Vahiefes 

Xhe ministry of Heavy In¬ 
dustry has modified the in¬ 
formal price control on heavy 
road vehicles with immediate 
effect and laid down the para¬ 
meters within which manu¬ 
facturers could fix prices. Ac¬ 
cording to official sources, the 
prices fixed by manufacturers 
are subject to check by the 
government. 


annum with retroimmitive efftet 
Urmtt Auguat -!« Hie tnereaae 
has been made to cover the 
seven per cent levy on iuterett 
earned by banks cm loans and 
advances. The iuerease will 
not apply to advances for food 
procurement operations and 
exports, in respect of which 
the lending rates are deter¬ 
mined by the Reserve $ank. 
The price lending rate has be¬ 
come notional in view of the 
minimum lending rate pres¬ 
cribed by the Reserve Bank. 
The actual lending rate of a 
bank is fixed in relation to its 
price rate. 


It has been suggested to the 
industry that prices should 
be fixed on the basis of 90 per 
cent capacity utilisation and a 
return of 16 per cent on capital 
employed or nine per cent on 
networth. As soon as manufac¬ 
turers fix the revised prices 
and communicate them to the 
ministry, the latter will examine 
whether these are within the 
suggested parameters. If not, 
the manufacturers would have 
to adjust the prices according¬ 
ly. The parameters propose a 
broad-range within which 
prices could be fixed. The 
government is yet to take a 
decision on the question of 
lifting price control on passen¬ 
ger cars. 

Increase in Price of 
TELCO Trucks 

The Tata Engineering and 
Locomotive Company rerently 
announced an increase of Rs 
7,816 in the prices of their 
trucks, which is 10.4 per cent 
of the ex-factory price. The 
announcement came following 
modification of price curbs on 
heavy road vehicles by the 
centre recently. In a prew 
statement, the company claim¬ 
ed that “not one rupee of this 
price increase is retained by 
them since the cost escalation 
of the various inputs was subs¬ 
tantially higher." 

SrMs Bank UndHif 
Rates 

The State Bank recently an¬ 
nounced an increase in its price 
lending rate by a full percen¬ 
tage point to 13.5 per cent per 


Inttrnational Civil 
Aviation Council 

India has been re-elected to 
the 30-member International 
Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) Council. The election 
took place in Montreal, 
Canada, where the general 
assembly of ICAO held its 21st 
session. 

Intarnational Marktting 

Prof G.R. Kulkarni, Di¬ 
rector General, Indian Institute 
of Foreign Trade, in his vale 
dictory address to the partici¬ 
pants of the Advanced Training 
Programme on International 
Marketing for the university 
teachers and trainers of the 
ECAFE region countries stated 
that the world was passing 
through a critical period. Thus, 
while a world-wide recession 
was round the corner, on the 
one hand, there was a global 
commodity boom, on the other, 
so that any country could sell 
if at all it had the necessary 
production. It is in this con¬ 
text that international market¬ 
ing emer^d crucial in im¬ 
portance. Prof Kulkarni felt 
happy that the IIFT could 
serve'as a forum for testing, 
developing and conceptualis¬ 
ing the new thinking on re¬ 
gional economic cooperation 
tand international marketing 
^ougb this advanced training 
jirogramme for the ECAFE 
teachers. 

Addressing the participMits 
and the IIFT faculty, Mr 
Roger Poigar, itsident re- 
pre^ntative of the United 
Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme, stated that the world 
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WBSjpassins through a very 

juiictwit(r»«Kt«maitiofial 
tjrgo# might > hji>^e ito' play a 
oycire important epic than ever 
bi^pre in thc.paat. 

The four-week aUvnncecf 
traitijiig programme on Inlcr- 
natiiMtal ■ MarkeHng, for the 
£CAF& teachers ^Vas attended 
hyi, three teachers from the 
In^iiint universities and trnin- 
ihg institutions hnh 20 teachers 
frotn’the other Asian countries, 
nanieiy,' Afghanistan, Bangia- 
dejh, Burma, Hong Kong, 
Nepal, Philippines. Singapore, 
Sri’Laftkft. StArth ICorea and 
Thhiiand. ft ws« financed from 
Funds-in-Trust provided by 
the government of the Ncthcr- 
lartfiS'under the Ef'AFF, Re-. 
giondl Fellowship Proftramme 
(br foreign participants.' The' 
programme aimed at ’enabling 
the.>participants to ahprec'iatc ’ 
arid ‘appraise recent develop¬ 
ments in international mir^! 
metiifg techniques.' methods' 
and ahalysis. 

Fund'Bank Meeting 

. The annual joint meeting of 
the Internutionali Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank ad¬ 
journed on October 4, after all 
(he leading industiial nations 
and represenuuives of the rest 
sounded off on how to 
tackle the problems caused by 
inflation, recession and the 
quadrupling of oil prices in 
one year. A number of re¬ 
medies have been suggested 
which are to be considered by 
an “Interim Committee" which 
will be composed of 20 re¬ 
presentative ministers under the 
chairmanship • of Canada’s 
Finance minister, Mr John N. 
Turner. 

Initially, until it is i.itilied 
hythree-fillhs of all the member 
countries representing S'? 
per cent of voting power of the 
Fund, the committee will be 
advisory, but later it is to lx* cn- 
(Jtiwed with executive power. 
Its wide range of functions in¬ 
clude keeping under review 
how countries deal with their 
balance of payments as well 
as supervisiiMi overall and glo- 

S al aspects of development aid.'. 

ithcr importmit subjects it* 
will consider arc proposals; 
to amend the artjcl^ of tlie. 


Fund, qwstions relating to 
dquiniiii^the bffTtiWfity and 
the laiger •probkhn'of* recycl¬ 
ing surplus of dollaii'. The 
‘interiim ceihmittee's* Immedi¬ 
ate task,‘it it stated, is to deter¬ 
mine how recycling cart he most 
eflicichtly effected. 

Export! of Spicos 

Exports of spices from this 
country during April-Junc, 
1974, registered a substantial 
rise, according to thd spices 
export promotion council. A 
total of 14,124 tonnes of 
sfiiccs valued at about Rs 
14.75 crores was exported dur¬ 
ing this period, compared lo 
11.549 tonnes wprth abom 
Rs K 81 crores for the corres¬ 
ponding period last year, pii- 
damonr, gihger. turwefit.‘cori¬ 
ander seed,'celery seed! fennel 
seed and cassia were thb items 
which registered increase both 
in. terms of quantity and v.ilue. 

■ Exports of peppei* and cum¬ 
min seed recorded a dec line 
in quantity huf increase m 
earnings. Pepper exports dm- 
ing April-Junc 1974 fetched 
Rs 7.04 crores as against Rs 
4 66 crores in April-June 1973. 
Exports of turmeric and ginger 
showed an incrciisc ffom Rs 
0.45 crores and Rs 0.44 crores 
to Rs 1.7 crores and Rs 0 81 
crores respectively. These 
Items were mainly exported to 
the US Cardamom which 
was mainly exported U> Saudi 
Arabia, fetched this year Rs 
3 17 crores, as against Rs 2 11 
crores last year. 

Tie-ups with Sri tanks 

Sri Lanka propo.scs to sci 
up mdustiial estates in colLi- 
bor.ition with this country for 
manufacture of exportable 
products. Dr S. Rattwatlc. 
Director-General of Export 
Promotion. Sri Lanka, st.ited 
recently There was i.irge scope 
for manufacture of exportable 
rubber products in Sri Lanka 
for which raw material was 
available in plenty, he said. 

Calcium Carbonate 
Project 

4 . precipitated and activated 
Calcium Carbonate phint is 
iKipg set up at Aurangabad. 
Klalmrushtra, with an Instal¬ 
led capacity of 4000 tons per 


annum. The -plant which is , 
lomtnissioned ‘ 
bj^he «»dJof De^ber iws 
ymr, *wWl 'use marble grsidc 
lime-stone, the bc.'^t avail¬ 
able in the country; to produce 
different grades of Calcium 
Carbonate of'best quality and 
grades feduiirtd'^ .for various 
indttstriOi including dfcutriflces,’ 
cosmetics, ‘ pharn«iceutiq:al«l* 
printing inks, phirits and 
nishes,' PVC ruteer, paper art®* 
as u filler for various induA*! 
rics, NIDC, Power Gas Cor-.' 
poration and Alfred Herberts^' 
have been assigned • the res¬ 
ponsibility for engineering the' 
plant incorporating the recent 
developments in the technolo¬ 
gical Aeids of this industry. 

With the commissioning of 
the proposed Jtlant which is 
promoted by Messrs Ftexo 
Chemicals (1) Pvt Ltd, a G. 
Atherton & Co (P) Ltd group, 
the supply to consuming in¬ 
dustries will ease the demand. 

1 here is tremendous scope for 
exports and Flexo Chemicals is 
confident of producing the 
finest export quality. 

The project cost of the plant 
will be around Rs' 60 lakhs out 
of which a loan of Rs 40 lakhs 
IS being sanctioned by the 
financial in'titutions. 

Nutional Textile 
Corporation 

The National Textile Cor¬ 
poration has registered marked 
improvement in its operations 
during 197.3-74. The 96 mills 
in operation produced 806 
million metres of cloth and 
44.84 million Kg. of market 
yarn collectively valued at Rs 
224.00 crores. This compaies 
quite favourably with «he pro¬ 
duction value of Rs 113.00 
crores achieved during the 
preceding >car. The overall 
production achievement this 
year outstrips last year’s figure 
by more than 90 per cent. 
The total out-turn of the 
96 mills lor the year ending 
Maieh, 1974 was Rs 243 erorcs 
us compared to that of Rs 
141.25 crores in respect of 80 
working mills last year. This 
represents an increase of 72 
per cent and accounts for 19 
per cent of the total textile 
production in the country. 

A net profit of Rs 18.37 
crores (ufter depreciation) has 


been fetumed by ihe miHs^s 
year. This staadi ta *%wd 
relief to the profit'd^ 'Rs |.98 
crores earned daring the pre¬ 
vious year. Bightyone units 
netted profit fijp^ure of Rs 
23.12 crorc.s (before deprecia¬ 
tion) while 14 units returned a 
iparginal figure of los(i Jof Rm 
0.71 crores. . 

, At the time of the take-over 
i^^wt all the mills were ip ai 
dri^^ mechanical condition.! 
J>or them econoigi-, 

cally viapklMniU, capable of, 
earning pr6Tll||p8 programme. 
of modemiaation/renovation 1 
was evolved. Upto the eud pfj 
March, 1974, an outlay ofjiRs| 
29.00 crores was sanctiojped^ 
for the modernisation of, 48^ 
mills. During the year,} j|ie, 
corporation released Rs |)3 1 
cforcs for utilisation by, the 1 
concerned units. The funds ^ 
released last year were of the, 
order of Rs 2.37 crores, ,The, 
total loans advanced for this« 
purpose so far amounted to, 
Rs 5.58 crores. , 

In keeping with the goverft*.'^ 
ment’s policy of making avail-*' 
able cheaper varieties of cldlh f 
to the poorer sections! of<the* 
society, the mill units have' 
opened 264 fair price sh6ps» 
in predominantly rural areas., 
The obligation for prodUotion/ 
of controlled cloth has been* 
more than fulfilled by the mills 1 
under government control- 
During the year the mills prd-' 
duced 112.12 million metres? 
of controlled cloth against Ihe* 
production obligation of 90.97 
million metres. ' 

From a modest beginnipg of, 
exports of 30 million n^i^es, 
of cloth valued of Rs $.83; 
crores in 1971, the govern-,^ 
ment managed mills have*^ 
rn'ilntaincd a steady improve-., 
ment in performance in tips* 
direction. In 1972, the expO'^t, 
figures stood at 66,3 milGon, 
metres of cloth valued it; 
Rs 8.7 crores, In 1973, a new' 
high of 118 million metres of 
cloth valued at Rs 2200crores* 
was achieved. The exports are, 
being made to the USA. the 
USSR. Japan, West Germany, * 
France and Australia. Amoijg ‘ 
others some exports have, alto; 
been made to Bangladesh. { 
The varieties of exports 'in-' 
elude longcloth. grey shec1?ifigs, 
towels dnd sarees etc. * 
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Readers’ Roundtable 

Tea industry in doldrums 


Sir-Tmi 11 \ iiuluitry, which 
occupies a unique place in 
India’s economy by virtue of 
its position, both as a major 
foreign exchange earner and as 
a provider of employment for 
over one million, is now in the 
doldrums. The profitability of 
the industry has been gradual¬ 
ly and steadily eroded. Mount¬ 
ing cost of production, without 
a corresponding increase in 
prices, do not permit sufficient 
cash accruals for plough back 
and development. While on 
the one hand the number of 
companies incurring losses has 
increased and the total divi¬ 
dends as percentage of total 
paid-up capital has declined, 
certain sections of the industry 
have not taken steps to conserve 
the asailable resources. In fact, 
dividends as a proportion of net 
worth c alculated even on the 
basis of book value are too 
low to be considered signifi¬ 
cant. Of the 134 selected com¬ 
panies surveyed by the RBI in 
1968, the number which liave 
drawn on their reserves for 
purposes of distribution of di¬ 
vidend has gone up fiom 44 
and 4i in the years 1966-6 7 and 
1967-68 lespcctively l(> 74 in 
the year 1968-69. 

As poinied out by the 
Borooah C ommittie on 'le.i, 
“one of the main laclors which 
has acted as a serious impedi¬ 
ment in undertaking more de¬ 
velopment is die l.nk of le- 
.ourccs, wiliiiii the inclusliy 
for the purpose It would 
naturally be expected tli.ii for 
such a long csiablished indus¬ 
try as lea, it should by now 
liave created suKLcieiil resources 
of its own In practice, the 
industry did geueiale .idequate 
resources until about PJ'iO. 
Since Ibcii, however, because of 
rising costs, ilsiag t.is liabilities 
and increasing statutory obli¬ 
gations for labom welfare, 
combined with gr.tdual decline 
in prices in international mar¬ 
kets, these resources have been 
seriomsly depleted “ What is 


more, the rise in cost of pro¬ 
duction has been brought about 
by the rise in prices of mate¬ 
rials and stores, rise in labour 
wages, increased statutory obli¬ 
gations imposed by the Planta¬ 
tion Labour Act, Payment of 
Bonus Act and also the spiral¬ 
ling cost of foodgrains that 
have to be supplied to the la¬ 
bour in NE India, at subsidis¬ 
ed rates, based on the price in 
force in 1941. We have also 
seen more and more taxes have 
been imposed by the central 
and state governments and 
how tax liabilities have mount¬ 
ed up.” 

In order to save the indus¬ 
try out of the present crisis the 
following measures arc suggest¬ 
ed: 

In regard to short-term 
I inancc, the Working Group 
oil Finance for Tea Industry, 
presided over by Mr B. KL. 
lJutt (1972) ha.s made these im¬ 
portant recommendations and 
they arc: 

1. The cash credit (ic. the 
maximum outstanding 
that may be permuted 
in the account at any 
one time) may ordina¬ 
rily be 6B per cent of 
the gross sales turnover 
or 75 per cent of the 
cost. C'ost should be 
taken to include all 
expenses including ex¬ 
cise duty, provident 
fund dues, transport, 
stores, foodgrains, in¬ 
terest on term loans, 
etc. 

2. The seasonal draw¬ 
ings or total drawing 
limit (ie the aggregate 
debits Or withdrawals 
which would be allow¬ 
ed in the cash credit 
account for the entire 
season) may be permit¬ 
ted to rise upto 95 per 
cent of the net sales 


turnover of the actual 
cost, whichever is less. 
The drawings may be 
regulated by monthly 
schedules as submitted 
by the borrowers and 
approved by the bank. 
.Sales and cost referred 
to above may he calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of 
average of actuals of 
the past two years (any 
abnormal year being 
given due weight for 
the purpose), with 
a built-in cover for 
normal crop expan¬ 
sion, cost escalation 
and other contin¬ 
gencies. 

(3) In regard to long term 
finance two measures 
are important. 

a. The facilities of IDDl 
and IFCl could be ex¬ 
tended to the tea indus¬ 
try, if necessary, by 
suitable amendments 
of the relative enact¬ 
ments. 

b. To facilitate the flow 
of credit to the industry 
ARC and IDBl should 
increase their refinance 
coverage and provide 
80 to 90 per cent and, 
in deserving cases, even 
upto 100 per cent of 
the development loans 
extended. Also, the 
state financial corpora¬ 
tion could be made 
eligible for refina¬ 
nce assistance from 
ARC. 

The facilities provided by 
the ARC or Tea Board are not 
being as extensively used nor 
are they easily available as 
they should be because of the 
cumbersome and onerous na¬ 
ture of the procedures that 
have to be observed when at¬ 
tempting to secure long term 
loans for development purpos¬ 
es. T he scheduled commercial 
banks liave of course been 
helpful in channelling ARC as¬ 
sistance to well established 
plantations which have the 
necessary management or tech¬ 
nical eX^rtise. But there are 
many estates which are either 


propdetory cpnoeml or priva¬ 
te limited oompaaiesaed which 
have not found it pOSlible to 
take full advantage of refinan¬ 
ce facilities provided hy the 
ARC. 

In the states of Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka, Kerala, 
West Bengal and Assam having 
a great share in the plantations 
industry, the state financial 
corporations should be empo¬ 
wered to grant loans out of ' 
block credits provided % ARC 
or against refinance facifities in 
consultation with the Tea 
Board or other lending institu¬ 
tions. 

The TIIC particularly has 
been specializing in vari¬ 
ous farms of terms lending • 
lor helping large-scale, me¬ 
dium and small industries and 
the IDBI has recently thought 
it advisable to make available 
to small industries loans in 
foreign currency on the basis 
of the recommendations of 
TIIC and other state financial 
corporations. This new faci¬ 
lity has been greatly appreciat¬ 
ed by small industries. 

If, therefore, the TUC or 
KllC can undertake also the 
provision of funds for rehabi¬ 
litating and facilitating replan¬ 
tation programmes of the tea 
estates, the general efficiency 
of tea production can he consi¬ 
derably improved in Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala which are the 
principal producers of tIUs 
beverage in the southern 
region. 

The same or even better 
facilities that are available 
to the lending institutions 
when disbursing term finance 
should be made available 
to the TIIC or KIIC. In 
this manner the sums lent 
annually can be sizable as 
the programme of re^an.- 
tation extension or establish¬ 
ment of processing fkeiUties 
can be executed vigorously if 
only there is a multiple ageni^ 
approach on a consortium 
basis. The earlier we adopt 
suitable measures in these 
directions, the better it wfli \ 
be for the future of the t^u ' 
industry. 

Madras CS. MAHADEVAN 
otiliOBEh U. 1974 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Bonus luuu : New 
Guidelines 

The oovernmfnt issued on 
September 30 new guidelines 
governing the issue of bonus 
shares. It is to the eiTect that 
the amount of free reserves 
to be capitalised for issue of 
bonus shares at any one time 
should not exceed the total 
paid-up e<]uity capital of the 
company. Thus under the 
new guidelines no company 
would be allowed to Issue 
bonus shares in the proportion 
larger than one-for-onc. In 
fact the existing guidelines have 
already imposed a restriction 
on the frequency and the quan¬ 
tum of a bonus issue and whut 
is more in the present circum¬ 
stances no company will 
ever think of capitalising its 
reserves and issue bonus shares 
unless they are in a position 
to maintain the dividend on 
the enlarged capital. Al¬ 
ready scores of companies 
have been obliged to prune the 
dividend even below the ma¬ 
ximum of 12 per cent provided 
under the dividend ordinance 
even though they arc in a 
position to declare more. In 
the circumstances the present 
announcement, according to 
market circles, serves no use¬ 
ful purpose. 

The stock market conti¬ 
nue to wear a gloomy look. 
The downtrend in equity prices 
persisted but the pace of dec¬ 
line slowed down because of 
the general reluctance to press 
■sates at lower levels. Palal 
Street opened last week on u 
subdued note following the 
announcetnent restricting the 
quantum of bonus issue by 
companiea to a maximum of 
one-ibr-ctnc. Equities tended 
to Iwk up towards the close 
of the week. The volume of 
business, however, continued 
to be poor and the under¬ 


tone at the close was cautious. 
The Calcutta Stock Exchange 
was dull and fbatureless dur¬ 
ing the week. Share values 
recorded a steady decline 
following increased selling. 
Feeble attempts at rally, how¬ 
ever, petered out due to Kick 
of follow-up support. In 
Madras Stock Exchange the 
week was one of moderate 
activity. 

Indian Organic 

The Khopoli unit of Indian 
Organic Cnemicals Ltd, has 
given an outstanding perfor¬ 
mance except for the continu¬ 
ed stagnation in the plasti¬ 
cizers plant due to the non¬ 
availability of phthalic anhyd¬ 
ride at the right price. Pioneer¬ 
ing efforts hove been made by 
his company in the export of 
its chemicals and the company 
is justifiably proud of its 
achievements in this field. It 
hopes to maintain this re¬ 
cord, if conditions permit, 
during the current year as 
well. The company has also 
decided to install a distillery 
with a capacity of eight mil¬ 
lion litres in the backward re¬ 
gion of Marathwada. Steps 
are also being taken to add 
facilities to its existing plants 
for producing acetic anhydride 
and this is expected to be com¬ 
pleted next year. The company 
IS also concentrating its efforts 
on research and development. 
Its operations at Khopoli and 
M-anali have been devoted 
with a view to innovating 
processes for existing or new 
products as well as indige¬ 
nous substitution of imported 
materials or equipments, A 
first class pilot plant has al¬ 
ready started operating at 
Manali. This was disclosed 
by the Chairman, Mr B. M. 
Ohia while addressing the 
annual general meeting of the 
company. 

Tta polyester ftthe industry. 


the chairman said, had been 
pleading for progressive and 
appropriate reduction in the 
massive rate of excise duty so 
as to catalyse the slow process 
of expansion of the market for 
blended fabrics, without which 
the more recent three-fold 
increase in the installed capa¬ 
city for production of fibre 
cannot be fully or meaning¬ 
fully untitised. Among other 
benefits to the economy the 
proposal, the chairman em¬ 
phasised, would help to re¬ 
duce the deficiencies in the 
supply of cotton especially the 
imported varieties to the ex¬ 
panding textile industry. On 
the other hand the chairman 
said there have since been 
substantial increases in duties 
all round — from the raw ma¬ 
terial for the fibre up to the 
garment stage. Together with 
other constraints, the effect has 
been to raise the prices of the 
fibre, which in turn, tend to 
constrict even the existing 
demand, which will ultimate¬ 
ly prejudice government reve¬ 
nues as well. The Association 
of polyester staple fibre manu¬ 
facturers is taking action on 
problems facing the industry 
us a whole from time to time. 
Accordingly it is also per¬ 
severing in its commend¬ 
able efforts to convince the 
authorities of the need for 
timely action regarding excise 
duties which have been con¬ 
ceived only for furthering long¬ 
term national interests and 
not undue benefits to the in¬ 
dustry in the short-term. 

Zanith Steel Pipet 

Zenith stcei. Pipes Ltd has 
reported all-round improve¬ 
ment in its performance daring 
the year ended April 30, 1974. 
Its production df pi^s in¬ 
crease quantitatively by 25 
per cent during the year as 
coiUgsircd to the previous year. 


This oommAodablf improve 
Moat in prodnatkin was achie 
v«d by belter plant efilcienc* 
and acMquate availability o 
zinc and steel based on expor 
performance of the company 
Further it is gratifying to noU 
that as a result of technica 
improvements offbeted by th« 
company, the D6TD has tej 
assessed the licensed capacitf 
of the pipes plant at 91,0Q( 
tonnes per annum. The tool 
manufiicturing division ha' 
carried out further improve 
ments in moduction ran^ anc 
C[uality. Technical coliabora 
tion agreement has recently 
been concluded with Messr: 
American Shear Knitb Com 
pany of the USA and it ha< 
been approved by the govern 
ment. The erection of tht 
electric are furnace at Khopol 
hhs been completed and tht 
trial production is expectct 
to commerce in the course ol 
this month. During the ycai 
the company exported 53 pci 
cent of its total production ol 
pipes and its earnings from ex¬ 
ports touched an all-time high 
of as Rs 5.88 crores which 
was about two-and-a-halF timet 
the value of its exports during 
1972-73. Goods worth R‘ 
37.04 lakhs manufactured b> 
others were exported during 
the year under review. The 
company has now become an 
eligible export house. Its 
profits during the year amount¬ 
ed to Rs 2SS.2S lakhs as 
compared to Rs 93.34 lakhs in 
1972-73. Out of the profit, the 
directors have allocated a sum 
of Rs 15.29 lakhs to deprecia¬ 
tion reserve as against Rs 
14 55 lakhs in 1972-73 while 
the allotment to statutory deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve was en¬ 
hanced from Rs 0.20 lakh to' 
Rs 2.10 lakhs. This leaves a 
net profit of Rs 237.86 lakh-s as 
compared to Rs 78.59 lakhs in i 
1972-73. After adjustments a 
sum of Rs 239.30 lakhs was 
transferred to the general re- 
serve while an amount of Rs 
5319 was carried forward to' 
the next year’s accounts, Tlw 
directors have always followed ‘ 
8 fairly liberal policy in decla¬ 
ration of dividend. But this', 
year on account of the dividend * 
ordinance the directors have 
repommended a dividend of , 
Rs 1.20 per equity share, 
Further the directors have 
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decided to capitalise Rs 112.00 
lakhs out of tne general reserve 
and issue bonus shares in the 
ratio of four bonus shares to 
every fiveexistingequity shares. 

LftT.McNcil 

I.&T-MiNeil, a 60 -40 
*cnture of I arsen J!c Toubro 
^nd McNcil Akron, USA 
>as set up with the main 
jsbjcctive of manufacturing 
.*‘ubbcr processing machinery in 
licchnical collaboration with 
'W-Ncir Akron. L&T-McNcil 
jook possession of a 22.16 acre 
^lol acquired through the 
riovernnicnl of Tamil Nadu to 
pslublisli its manufacturing 
|•'acllilles at Ramapuram, near 
\liidras. nearly 17 months ago, 
% April Immediately 

^hereafter the construction of 
gOmpaiiy's factory, services 
find administrative buildings 
*vas .stalled and by September 
^974 L&T-McNeil was ready 
ji'ilh all its buildings complete 
jnd its plant and machinery 
^ully mstulied. The f.ictory 
first of its kind m the 
Tountiy to manufacture 
\rc curing picsscs-was 
^irni.dly inaugurated recently 
jn Madias by Mr M Kuruna- 
jiidhi, the C hief Minister of 
r’amil Nadu. At the inaugural 
faction itsell, the first indi- 

5 'ctiously mnnufuctured .S.5' 
lag-O-Matic tiuck tyre curing 
jress was li<inde,l over to the 
Mient, Dunlop India Limited 
}y I &T-McNcil 

1 Rcgislcied 111 Marih 1972, 
*.&!• McNeil Limited has an 
utlioiiseJ capital of Rs I .K 
rores I ifty-four per cent of 
Jic paid-up capital ol Rs .SO 
akhs IS held ty ! &T. 40 per 
icnl by the Anici ican collabo- 
kiloi ,ind the lemaimne six 
> . ccnl h> l( l( 1 Ihcl'&l- 
cNcil project involved .in 
iti.il capital outl.iy of Rs 1 S 
•roics It Jc puijwsed to make 
Either invcslment m balancing 
bciliiics to .lugnienl the pro- 
W'tion so that flic country's 
future dciiiaiul l,ir sojvhisii- 
%tcd lyre cuiiiig equipment 
% met wholly from within llie 
lountrv. 
t 

^hatau 

( Khutau Miikanji Spg & 
^vg Co Ltd has fared extre- 
hcly well during the year 


ended June 30, 1974. iti sates 
during the year spurted firom 
Rs 16.73 crores to Rs 20.97 
crores while gross profit jun^ 
ed from 1.50 crores to Rs 
2.92 crores. The directors have 
appropriated a sum of Rs 
50.43 lakhs to depreciation 
reserve, Rs 5..52 lakhs to deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve, Rs 
121.60 lakhs to taxation re¬ 
serve, Rs 44.31 lakhs to gra¬ 
tuity and Rs 69.36 lakhs to 
general reserve as against Rs 
51.12 lakhs, Rs 3.02 lakhs. 
Rs 17.00 lakhs. Rs 66.81 
lakhs, and Rs 12.38 lakhs 
provided respectively in 1972- 
73, "The directors have main¬ 
tained the equity dividend at 
Rs 10 per share. The proposed 
dividend will absorb about 
Rs 22,44 lakhs. 

Hindustan Petraleum 
Corpn. 

An operating profit of Rs 
.57 31 lakhs has been reported 
by the fuel refinery of Hin¬ 
dustan Petroleum Corpora¬ 
tion Limited during the year 
ended December 1973 as 
compared to the operating loss 
of Rs 4.67 lakhs in 1972. 'Ihe 
crude runs at 2.9 million ton¬ 
nes were 15 per cent higher 
than in 1972, and the highest 
ever achieved in a year since 
the refinery went on stream in 
1954. Notwithstanding the 
benefit of the higher crude 
runs, the per ton operating cost 
increased from Rs 17.98 in 
1972 to Rs 19,68 in 1973. This 
was due to the general increase 
in price levels, higher fuel cost 
resulting from unprecedented 
crude pi ice incrcavcs, higher 
ciudc run.> and programmed 
shutdown maintenance of the 
lelinery in 1973. The refinery. 
Iiov’cver, will do its best to 
ensutc full utilisation of its 
capacity of 3 5 million lomics 
and incren.sed production of 
vital products such as kerosene 
and high speed diesel. The 
research development pio- 
griimmc of the company had 
succeeded in diversifying pro¬ 
duct ranges from five in 1953 
to some 30 in 1973. This 
programme had provided a 
stimulus for import substitu¬ 
tion and among the new pro¬ 
ducts to be developed were 
the Aerosol LPO to rcpl.ice 
imported Freon; mosquito 


oil wRh ftttfitfaiiKtdd 
t9n tioM* higher thati 
tl* , coaventicmal Urvicldai 
cat,’’for control ctf MaUtrini 
nifeber procening oil to replace 
ii^ited aroinauc rubber pro- 
cipi oil; pentane substitute in 
manufacture of expandable 
polygene in the petro<heml~ 
caOndustry. Crude supplies 
as well as costs would continue 
to be difficult, but nonetheless, 
planning for the future econo¬ 
mically and in rational phases 
is continuously under the consi¬ 
deration of the management. 

Hindustan Organic 
Chemicais 

Hindustan Organic Chemi¬ 
cals Limited, a Government 
of India Enterprise at Rasa- 
ynini, earned a maiden net 
profit of Rs 1.28 crores during 
the year ended March 31, 
1974 as against a loss of Rs 
20.27 lakhs in 1972-73. Sales 
recorded a 28 per cent rise 
from Rs 643 09 lakhs in 1972- 
73 to Rs 822.07 lakhs in 1973- 
74. This figure would have 
{ieen higher but fpr the acute 
shortage of critical raw mate¬ 
rials such as nitric acid, metha¬ 
nol, acetic acid and acetic 
anhydride and caustic soda 
flakes, which hampered pro¬ 
duction. 

The Company earned during 
the year a gross profit of Rs 
320.78 lakhs and after provid¬ 
ing Rs 106.34 lakhs for depre¬ 
ciation. Rs 62.07 lakhs for 
• interest and Rs 24.50 lakhs for 
development rebate reserve, 
the year ended with a net profit 
of RS 127.87 lakhs, with the 
commissioning of 10 out of 
12 plants, the end of the first 
phase of the Company’s pro¬ 
gramme is in sight. Mono- 
chlorobenzene Plant is under¬ 
going trial runs and Nitro- 
chlorobenzene Plant, which 
is the last in the series, will be 
commissioned soon. An ambi¬ 
tious expansion and diversifi¬ 
cation programme involving 
an outlay of about Rs 35 
crores is on the anvil. Firm 
proposals for the expansion of 
t^e existing capacities of 
nitrobenzene, aniline, aceta¬ 
nilide, benzene hexachloride 
and nitrochlorobenzene plants 
and for setting up plants for 
manufficturing nitric acid, 


caaMfe 

«cl4 itpd aemtu. anbydrim^ 
pebtaprytlirifol, o/p-NibB®^ 
phenol had phenol wj)il< «e 
submitted to the government 
rhortiy. tn ontor to |eep 
pace vrith moderi|fl,t«:hitolpgy, 
the company is worfclAg 'in 
dote co^ration with t|w 
Natbnal Chemical labora¬ 
tory, who arc HOC's consul¬ 
tants. In fact HOC's acetani* 
tide and monochlorobeiizene 
plants are based on the techno¬ 
logy developed by the NCL. 
A joint HOC-NCL 'Ibanj is 
working to develop an indi¬ 
genous catalyst for aniline to 
replace the inpoited one and 
evolve process for better utili¬ 
sation of HOC’s bye products. 

Morarjet Goculdti 

t'e^pitc the 4?.day old textile 
strike nnd shitp escalation in 
manufacturing costs Morarjee 
Guculdas Spg & Wvg Co Ltd 
has earned during the year 
ended June 30. 1974 a record 
profit of Rs 242.84 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 201.60 lakhs 
in 1972-73. This is the highest 
profit reported by the company 
during its 103-year history. 
Out of the gross profit, the 
directors have allocated Rs 
49.39 lakhs to depreciation re¬ 
serve, Rs 80 lukbs to taxation 
reserve, Rs 10.59 lakhs to 
development rebate reserve, Rs 
53.62 lakhs to general reserve 
and Rs 39 30 lakhs towards 
gratuity as against Rs 45.56 
lakhs, Rs 58 00 lakhs, Rs5.82 
lakhs, Rs 69.94 lakhs and Rs 
51 65 lakhs provided respec¬ 
tively in 1972-73. Besides an 
amount of Rs 10 lakhs was 
provided in 1973-74 for bonus 
in respect of earlier years as 
against no allotment in the 
previous year. Although the 
working results justify declara¬ 
tion of a higher dividend, in 
view of the dividend ordi¬ 
nance the directors have re¬ 
commended an equity divi¬ 
dend 11.5 per cent as-ajitotat 
16 per cent paid in 1972-T3. 

Artcm treweries 

Arlem Breweries has re¬ 
ported record profits and sates 
during the year ended Mareh 
31, 1974. ProdwJfion of bew > 
during tlw year was 
alriiough margimUyt tiuui mat' 
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diuribif the nrevioos yeur. As 
a nsner or Oncit, bad it udt 
bem for the ciosuie of the 
plant for ss long as one month 
owing to shorts^ of hops, the 

K 'uctioo of would hs\« 

much higher. The profit 
before providiog for depre¬ 
ciation and development rebate 
resmve during the year amount¬ 
ed to Rs40.39 lakhs. To this 
has been added the amount of 
Ra 12.27 lakhs being the deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve provi¬ 
sion made during the earlier 
yrars thus making a total of 
Rs 52.66 lakhs. After writing 
off the accumulated losses of 
Rs 5.76 lakhs and after mak¬ 
ing provision for depreciation 
amoimtingtoRsS 42 lakhs and 
development rebate reserve of 
Rs 12.75 lakhs, the net surplus 
amounts to Rs 25.73 lakhs. 
Although the company is in a 
position to declare a higher 
dividend, in view of the divi¬ 
dend ordinance the directors 
have recommended a dividend 
of only Rs 0.75 per share. 
The recommended dividend, 
however, is eligible for exemp¬ 
tion from income-tax 

Ntws and Notes 

The West Bengal Industrial 
Development Corporation has 
entered into a financial collabo¬ 
ration agreement with Aaekay 
Investment Centre for tlw 
manufacture of 30,000 deluxe 
Lambretta scooters m West 
Bengal, Under the agree¬ 
ment, WBIDC prill hold 76 
per cent of equity shares and 
the financial collaborators will 
contribute 25 per cent and the 
balance will be offered to the 
public. The project i.s esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs 3 crores for 
which land has already been 
acquired at Kharagpur. Scoo¬ 
ters (India) Limited, a gov¬ 
ernment of India undertaking, 
will provide the consultancy 
services and technical know¬ 
how'. 

• 

A consignment of Philips 
fluorescent light fittings is cur¬ 
rently being loaded at Bom¬ 
bay's docks. Covering 13,000 
pi^s of 1^ fittings valimd 
at well over ropoes 16 lakhs, 
thit shipment by Philips India 
Lhmted to Kuwait, in the 
largest evut export shipmeat 
of fittlRgs firom India. 

jusutiii tooNOidsr 



The comprehensive banking facili¬ 
ties offered by The Chartered ad 
over the world offer the exporter a 
wide range of opportunities. We 
can assist you with documentatiorv 
import and export regulations, pre 
and post shipment finance, and 
with ait other aspects of the com¬ 
plex business of exporting, if you 
ere thinking of targets abroad think 
of us, j«id take advantage of our 
vast knowladge and experienoe. 
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These fillings are ordered by a, 
party in Kuwait for the pur¬ 
pose of illuminating a multi¬ 
storey building. 

It may be interesting to note 
that the Company’s exports co¬ 
vering the eight-month period 
from January to August this 
year, have already exceeded 
two-crore mark a* against its 
target of Rs three crores for 
the year 1974. Philips India'.s 
export in 1973 was to the tunc 
of Rs 1.20 crorcs. Sophisti¬ 
cated' electronic components 
as well as fini-shed products 
besides a large range of lamp 
components and products made 
by Philips India are increas¬ 
ingly finding buyers in Europe, 
Africa and Asm because of its 
world class quality. 

The construction of ‘Central 
Foundry f-orge Plant’, a unit 
of BHEL at Ranipur, Hard- 
war. started on October 2, 
1974. This will be a significant 
landmark in BHEL’s march 
towards self-reliance. This 
‘Centra! Foundry Forge Plant’ 
will manufacture steel castings 
and forgings which arc vital 
inputs for the sister Heavy 
Llcctrical plants. These were 
hitherto being imported. The 
plant is being .set up in technical 
collaboration with M/s Creu- 
sot-Loire of France. Various 
units of the plant would be 
commissioned in phases, and 
the plant is likely to go into 
production m early 1978. When 
this factory goes into full pro¬ 
duction, It IS estimated that 
forcip exchange savings will 
be of the order of Rs 20 crores 
per annum Besides saving 
foreign exchange, the factory 
will ensure a dependable source 
for critical castings and foig- 
ings for the heavy electrical 
industry. 

New Issues 

Indian Resort Hotels is 
offering 4.00,tK)0 equity sh.ircs 
of Rs 10 each at par to the 
public toi subscription The 
subscription list for this tully 
underwritten issue opens 
October 28. The entire 
amount of Rs 10 per 
share is payable on applica¬ 
tion. Promoted by Indian 
Hotels the company proposes 
to set up a beach resort hotel 
at the southern end of the 


famous Calongute Beach 
near Fort Aguada, Goa, with 
120 guest rooms. The hotel is 
expectad a receive guests from 
Novembef 1974. The project 
IS estimated to cost Rs 1.65 
crores. 

Sovereign Dairy Industries 
proposes to enter the capital 
market with a public issue of 
1.5 lakh equity shares of Rs 
10 each at ^r. The proceeds 
of the issue will be utilised for 
financing partly the com^ny’s 
proposed Rs 65-lakh dairy to 
be set up near Poonamallo 
me outskirts of Madras city. 
About 25 hectares of land will 
be acquired to locate the dairy 
as also for growing green 
fodder for the cattle. Experi¬ 
ments for growing lucerene, a 
high protein grass, have been 
curried out succes.sfally at the 
propo-sed site. The cost of the 
project of Rs 65 lakhs is pro¬ 
posed to be met by share 
capital of Rs 20 lakhs loans 
from banks of Rs 26.75 lakhs 
and loans from financial insti¬ 
tutions of Rs 18.25 lakhs. 

Capital and Banut Issues 

Consent has been granted to 
nine coraphnies to raise capital 
amounting to over Rs 4.62 
crores. Following are the 
details; 

The Vi|aya Milbi Co Ltd, 
Ahmedabad, have been accord¬ 
ed consent, valid for 3 months, 
to capitalise Rs 7,00,000 out 
of its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs 
250 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share 
for everv five equity shares 
held. 

The United Trading C’orpo- 
ration and Workshop (Private) 
Ltd, have been accorded con¬ 
sent, valid for 3 months to 
capitalise Rs 1,00,000 out of 
its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares ofRs 
10 each, as bonus shares, in 
the ratio of I bonus share for 
every one equity share held. 

Sri Karonambika Mills Ltd, 
Somannr, have been accorded 
consent, valid for three months, 
for the issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 7,76,900. 

Diamond Investment Proper¬ 


ties 24d, Cakntta, have heeii 
ffraated consent valid for a 
period of 12 months, for issue 
of equity shares worth Ks 
26,25,690 to be issued to the 
iwreholders of M/s Bengal 
l^scount Co Ltd, Calcutta, 
M/s Kawagarh Properties Ltd, 
Caicutia, Dalburband Coal Co 
Ltd, Calcutta and Ranigunse 
Properties, Ltd, Calcutta, in 
terms and in accordance with 
the scheme of amalgamation 
^proved by the Calcutta High 
Court. 

Calcutta Cold Storage Ltd, 
Cnkutta, have been granted 
consent, valid for a period of 
12 months, for issue of equity 
shares worth Rs 5,45,300 for 
cash at par. to be issued to 
resident Indians only by private 
placement. 

Shree Vindhya Paper Mills 
Ltd, Bombay, has communi¬ 
cated to Government of its 
proposal to issue capital to 
the extent of Rs 60,00,000 (ex¬ 
clusive of Rs 10 lakhs already 
raised) divided into 6,00,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each, fur 
cash at par to be issued as to 



fHends, a^oeifttes. etc lUkd lU 
,42 lakhs to the ]|>ablic pf^ 
'pectus. 


FfllcM tjm IM, Bttngilwe, 
has coounimioated to gov- 
ernment of its prc^sal to issue 
capital to the value of equity 
shares worth Rs 50,00,000 
(inclusive of the capita] 
raised) for cash at par. The 
proceeds will be utilised for 
establishing a factory for manu¬ 
facture of tyres, tubes and 
industrial vee-belts ip district 
Mysore, Karnataka State. 

Mahavir Spinning Mills, LM, 
has communicated to govern¬ 
ment of its proposal to issue 
capital to the extent of 30 
lakhs worth equity shares of 
Rs 10 each. 

Nordiem India Hotels Ltd, 

has communicated to govern¬ 
ment of its proposal to issue 
capital to the extent of Rs 
5,00,000 in equity capital, to 
meet part of the expenditure 
in connection with the setting 
up of a luxury hotel at Agra. 


Dividend! 


(Per cent) 


Nome of the com* 
pany 

Year ended 

Equity dividend dec¬ 
lared for 

Current Previous 
Year Year 

Higher dividend 

Sree Meenakshi Mills 

June 30, 1974 

10.0 

Nil 

Same dividend 

Lakme 

March 31. 1974 

10.0 

10.0 

Chemicals and Plastics March 31, 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Chitavalsah Jute 

Reduced dividend 

July 31, 1973 

Nil 

Nil 

( 

Bengal Flour Mills 
Balanoor Tea and 

Dec. 31, 1973 

Nil 

7.0 

Rubber Co. 

May 31,1974 

12.0 

15.0 

Devon Tea 

May 31,1974 

7.5 

15.0 

Badra Coffee 
Hindustan National 

May 31,1974 

12.0 

15.0 

Glass 

March 31, 1974 

12.0 

15.0 

Tata-Yodogawa 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

6d) 
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Ttbe foli^wiag lio^noet and letters of iatent were issued 
wte the Isdwtries (Developmeat and Reguiation) Act 
IMl during the wodts ended August i to Ategu« 31, 1974. 

S e licences and letters of intent issued during the period 
y to l|uJy 1974 will be published in subsequent issues.) The 
lilt eontains the names and addresses of the licensees, articles 
of mantifactuK, types of licences—New Undertaking (NU), New 
Article (NA); Substantial Expansion (SE), Carry on Business 
(COB); Shifting—and annual instalied capacity. Details re¬ 
garding licences and letters of intent revoked, cancelled or sur¬ 
rendered are also given. 

Licaneet Isiuad 

Metallargical Indeslries (Ferrous) 

M/s Hercules Bright Steel (^ Ltd; 86, Mint Road, Fort, 
Bombay. (Thana-Maharashtra)—Bright Bars—9,800 tonnes p.a. 
-(C.O,B.) 

Mr Kantikumar R. Podar, (The Podar Trading Co. Ltd.), 
IW, Podar Chambers, Sayed Abdulla Brelvi Road, Fort, Bombay. 
(Naaik-Maharashtra)—M. S. Ingots; Electrode Quality Carbon 
Steels; Forging Quality Carbon Steels; Cold Heading Quality 
Carbon Steels, etc.—18,000 tonnes p,a, -(C.O.B.) 

M/s Swastik Metal Inds., 168, C.S.T. Road, Kalina. 
Bombay 29, (Bombay-Maharashlra)—M. S. Bolts S’. Nuts—6.10 
tonnes p.a.—(C.O.B.) 

M/s Leader Engg. Works., Industrial Area, Jullunder. (Jul- 
lunder-Puiy’ab)—Non-Ferrous type Boilers Mountings and Fit¬ 
tings—78 tonnes p.8.; Ferrous Type Boilers Mountings and Fit¬ 
tings—600 tonnes p.a.—(N,A.) 

M/s A. K. Corpn. Ltd; 93, Park Street, Calcutta-16 (Visa- 
khapatnam-A. Pradesh)—M. S. Ingots; Electrode Quality 
Carbon Steels; Forging Quality Carbon Steels; Cold Heading 
Quality Carbon Steels; etc.—7,000 tonnes p.a—(COB). 

M/s Bajaj Steels & Indus. Ltd; 84/60, Answarganj, Kanpur. 
(Unnao-U.P)—M. S. Ingots; Electrode Quality ^rbon Steels; 
Forging Qu^ity Carbon Steels; Cold Heading Quality Carbon 
Steels; etc.—18,000 tonnes p.a—(COB). 

M/s Benimadhab Sett, Satya Charat Sett, D-4, Juggernath- 

f hat, Lahaputty, Calcutta.-7. (Howrah-West Bengal)-Wire 
Toducts—900 tonnes; Wires—950 tonnes p.a—(COB). 

M/a Universal Induslrics & Cotton Mills Ltd; 9/1, R.N. 
Mukerjee Road; Calcutta. (Suri, Birbhum-West Bengal)—M.S. 
Ingots; Electrode Quality Carbon Steels; Forging Quality Carbon 
Steels; etc.— 18,OW tonnes p.a—(COB). 

M/s Hindustan Rollings & Wires Pvt. Ltd; 2-E/22, Jhande- 
walan Extension, New Delhi-55. (Sonepat-Haryana)—Mild 
Steel Wires—1,250 tonnes p.a.; High Carbon Steel Wires—.50 
tonnes p.a—(COB). 

M/s Datta Tin Works (P) Ltd: XXX/1617, Srikandath Road, 
Coohffl-16. (Alwayc, Emakulam-Kerala)—Printed Tin Con¬ 
tainers (for both the industrial units viz Ernakulam & Alwaye)— 
150 tonnes p.»—(COB). 

Mr Chandradip Prasad, Managing Director, Nalanda Steel 
Pvt. Ltd; Sant l^habirjee Trust, P.O., Biharsharif, Nalanda. 
'(Nalanda-Bihar)—M. S.Ingote; Electrode Quality Carbon Steels; 
Forging Qual% Carbon Steels; etc. 9,000 tonnes p,a—(COB). 

M/s Shtee Mukesh Textile Mills Pvt. Ltd; (Steel Division), 
Vadnagra Patidar Society, Rambaug, Maningar, Ahmedabad. 
nkoi^-Oqiafat)—M.S. Ingots; Electrode Quality Carbon 
Fpwng Quality Carbon Steels; etc.—9,0(10 tonnes p,a— 

(OW* 

M/s Mohfta Allpys & Steels Ltdt 59, Oolf Links, New Delhi. 
(phMi^ Kalaa, utdhi8na>Punjab>-^rinding Madia—3,000 
toahaa p*--(NA). 

KAMBM aODMOIMT 


M/s Steel Crete Pvt, Ltd; StarttaaKS JMohSa. i^Dinshaw 
Va^adia Road, Bombay. (Visakhapattuiw^A. Pradesh/r-Sted 
Bigots; Electrode quality Carbon StaelSi Fotfing QiiaUfy 
Carbon Steels, Cold HeadingQuaUtyCsrboil Steels, ate,—jl 8,000 
tonnes p.a—(COB) 

M/s Kalyan Industrial Corpn,, 56, NathH Subbaa Ro^, 
Calcatta-]. (Durgasthan, Katihar-Bihar)—M.S. & O.L Wires 
—3,900 tonnes p.a—(COB) 

M/s Punjab Iron & Steel Co. (P) Ltd; O.T, Road, Jullundur, 
Cantt, (Jul}undur-Punjab)-M.S. Ingots Electrode qualityj 
Carbon Steels; Forging Quality Carbon Steels; eto—12,000 
tonnes p.a—(COB) 

Mr Raraindcr Singh Chawia. 53, Kuiy Society Alkapuri, 
Baroda. (Maneja, Baroda-Gujarat)—Mild Steel BlMk Wires— 
1,800 tonnes p.a—(COB) 

M/s Saraswati Steels & Alloys Ltd; Alpna Cinema Bldg; 
Model Town, Delhi. (Muzaffamagar-UP)—M.S. Ingots; 
Electrode quabty Carbon Steels; Forging quality Carbon Steels; 
etc.—18,000 tonnes p.a—(COB) 

M/s Ram Kishan Metal Works (Bombay), C-33, Wagie 
Industrial Estate, Thana, (Thana-Maharashtra)—Mild Steel 
Rounds- 5.000 tonnes p.a -(COB) 

M/s Bharat Mineral Sales Corpn., 1/A, Vansittart Row, 
Caicutta-1. (Panihal, 24-Parganas, W. Bengal)—M.S. Black 
Wires (Ungaivanised)—1060 tonnes p.a- .(COB) 

*" M/s Raipur Wires & Steel Ltd; 23-A, Yusuf Building, 49-Vir 
Nariman Road, Bombay. (Raipur-Madhya Pradesh)—M.S, 
Ingots; Electrode Quality Cuibon Steels; ForgingQuality Carbon 
Steels etc.—18,000 tonnes p.a—(COB) 

M/s Best & Co. Pvt. Ltd; 1.3/15, North Beach Road,'P.O. 
Box No. 63. Madras-1. (Bangalore-Kamatafca)—Alloy Steel 
Castings & Steel Castings—500 tonnes p.a; Special Alloy Iron 
Castings 50 tonnes p.a.; Grey Iron Castings—400 tonnes 
p.a.: Alloy Iron Castings, Heat & Corrosion Resistant Casting, 
High Silicon & Nickel Hard Ci^astings and Spherical Graphite 
Castings—400 tonnes p.a.—Mechanised Steel ca8tinga-48 
tonnes—(N A) 

M/s Precision Fasteners Ltd; Central Bank Bldg; Bruce 
Street, Bombay. (Kalwa, Thana-Maharashtra)-High Tensile 
Self lacking Nuts -360 tonnes p.a- (NA) 

M/s Doccan Wires Ltd; 462, 2Ut Cross-Ill Block, Jaya 
Nagar, Bangalore. (Bangalore-Kamatafca)- -Steel Wires of var¬ 
ious types; viz. Valve Spring Steel Wire, High Carbon Spring 
Steel Wire, Bead Wire, Umbrella Wire, Fastener and Bell Bearig 
Wire—10,000 tonnes p.a.--(NU) 

Prime Movers (Other than Electrical Movers) 

Mr Jasbir Singh, C-31, Model Town, Ghaziabad. (Ohazia- i 
bad-U.P.)—Diesel Engmes upto 15 HP range—500 nos. p.a— 
(COB) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Abrol Engineering Co.; Circular Road, Kapurtbaia. 
(Kapurthala-Punjab)—Switches (Rewireable as well as withHRC' 
fuses) 240/250V. 15/16A. 415/500V upto 400A—capacity to be, 
fixed later by Ministry of Heavy Industry; Cut-out (Rewtreabte 
as well as with HRC fuses) 240/250V, 15/16A, 415/500V upto . 
40aA. (capacity to be fixed later by Ministry of Heavy Industry)., 
Porcelain rewireable fuses 24O/2S0V, 15/16A, 415/500V upto , 
300A—6.50,000 nos p,a.; Distribution fuse boards 340/250V, | 
15/16A, 415/500V, lOOA—3,000 nos p.a.; HRC foam (upto , 
500V, 15 to 1500 amps)—6,00,COO nos. p.a.—CNA) 

M/s Elcctronios Ltd; 12-A, ConnUUght Place, N«W Delhi. i< 
(Fatidabad'HaryaiM.)—Automatic Voltage Repiutor Ttans- 
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I formers of ratings 0.5 KVA to 3,0 KVA—-6,060 nos. p.a— 
(COB) 

M/s Philips India Ltd; Shivsagar Estate, Block ‘A’, Dr. 
'Annie Besant Road, Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—High 
i Wattage Burners for gaseous discharge lamfw (Mercury Lamps) 
—3 lakh nos.—(SE) 

Mr Suresh S. Mahajan, Mahajan Hybrids, 35, Navrang, Ped- 
dar Road, Bombay. (Maharashtra)—Thin Film Hybrid Micro- 
circuits of diiterent types—196,300 nos, p.a —(NU) 

M/s Bush India Limited, Sukh Nagar, N.S. Pathak Marg, 
Bombay. (Thana-Maharashtra)—Electronic Calculators (Hand 
Held)—50,000 nos. p.a—(NA) 

Mr Dcepak Raj Narang, 3, Cavalry Lines, Delhi-7. (Delhi) 
—Printed Circuits—50 tonnes p.a.—(NU) 

M/s Eastern Electronics (Delhi) Pvt. Ltd; 1-2, Industrial 
Area, Faridabad. (Ballabhgarh—Haryana)—Faraday Cages & 
Accessories—120 nos. p.a—(NU) 

M/s Cutler Hammer India Ltd; 20/4, Mathura Road, Ballab- 
garh. (Ballabgarh—Haryana)—Motor Control Centres--.500 
nos; Special Control Panels—250 nos; Fuse Swithces—7,000 
nos; Industrial Resi.stors--7,000 nos; Industrial (Magnetic) 
Brakes—1,000 nos-(NU) 

M/s Standard Batteries Ltd; (Oldham Division), P.B. No. 
2635, Madras. (Saidapet, Chinglcput-Tamilnadu)— Krypton 
filled Miners’ Cap Lamps—1 million nos. p.a (NA) 

Mr Madan Mohan, B-258, Greater Kailash-I, New Delhi 
(Bangalore-Karnataka) —Inregro/erl Finned Tubei : Steel—220 
tonnes; Copper—.30 tonnes; Brass—30 tonnes; Aluminium— 
50 tonnes- •( NU) 

M/s Trimourti Electronics Pvt. Ltd; Sea Castle, 0pp. Tilak 
Statue, Netaji Subhas Road, Chowpatty Sea Face, Bombay. 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)- -Black & White T.V. Receivers—36,0()0 
nos.; Black & White Portable T.V.—50,000 nos,; AM/FM 
Radios—2,00,000 nos; Cassette Tape Recorders. (Including 
Radio Combination) ■-50,000 nos; Electronics Tuners-UHF/ 
VHF—1,00,000 nos.—(NU) 

Transportation 

M/s Kerala State F.nginecring Technicians (Workshop) Indus¬ 
trial Co-operation Society Ltd; Main Road, Near G.P.O., 
Trivandrum. (Alleppey-Kerala)—Scooters- 24,(X)0 nos. p.a— 
(NU) 

M/s Kanchce Transmission Gears (P) Ltd; Krishna Gardens, 
Near Railway Station. Kancheepuram. (Kancheepuram-Tamil- 
nadu)—Spiral/Byford Goars & Pinions for Tractors and 
Trucks—350 tonnes p.a--(NU) 

M/s Hyderabad Allwyn Metal Works Ltd; Sanatnagar, 
Hyderabad -(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh) — Scooters—24,000 
nos. p.a.—(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Banclon Industries, 109, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16- 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. (Andheri, Bombay-Maha¬ 
rashtra)- -Crimping Machines—6 nos. of 96 spindles each— 
(NU) 

Ms Wellman Incandescent India Ltd; 8-Harington Street, 
Calcutta-16. Howrah-West Bengal --Industrial Furnaces & 
Allied Equipment—Rs 300 lakhs p.a—(SE) 

M/s Tata Chemicals Ltd; Bombay House, Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay. (Mithapur-Gujarat) — Complete Soda Ash 
Plant- One plant of a capacity of 400 tonnes of Soda Ash per 
day—(NA) 

M/s Star Textile Lngg Works Ltd; Dhanraj Mahal, Chhatra- 
pathi Shivaji Muharsj Marg, Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra)- 


Awtomatic flatbed and Rotary Sewen iNnttoi; Machfeiwih-6 
no8j—(NA) 

M/.<)Texmo Industries. Onanambikai Mills, P.O., Coimbatore. 
(Coimbatore Tamil Nadu)—Centrifugal Pomps upto the «!» 
of 4' X 4'—25,000 nos. p.a-{COB) 

M/s Fenner Cockill Ltd; Post Box No. 117, Madurai. (Madn* 
rai-Tamil Nadu)—Fona Plast PVC Impregnated Flame Rctast- 
ing Colliery Conveyer Beltings—764MX) rutming metres—(SE) 

M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltd; Powai Works, Saki-Vihar Road, 
Post Box 8901, Bombay. (S^i Vihar, West Bombay-Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Suspended Particles Drying Plants—4 plants of total 
water evaporation capacity of 1,000 K.G. per hour, p.a—(SE) 

M/s Honeywell India Pvt. Ltd; Nirmal, Nariman Point, 
Bombay-1. (Borabay-Mahara8htra>^,4ii«wa/ Capadly) Hotel 
Room type Thermostats (On-off)— 10,000 nos; Motorised fan oil 
unit Valves (Silent type)— 10,000 nos;Thermostats (Proportional 
Type)- 2,000 nos; Thermostats (multistage type)— 2,000 nos; 
Humidstats (Hair Nylon Element)— 2,000 nos; Modutroi motors 
with link ages —3,000 nos; Modutroi motor operated valves— 
2.000 nos. -(NU) 

M/s Hein Lehmann (India) Ltd; Mathura Road, Faridabad, 
Haryana. (Faridabad-Haryana)--Filter Packs, Discs & Tubes— 
Rs 40 lakhs p.a—(NA) 

M/s Hindustan Boilers, 21, Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay. 
(Udhna, Surat-Gujarat)—Multi Mesh Disc Fillers and Ele¬ 
ments—3,20,000 nos. p.a—(SE) 

M/s Bhukhanvala Diamond Tools Pvt. Ltd; Medows House, 
Nuginda,s Master Road, Fort, Bombay. (Andheri, Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—Diamond Dressers & Tools—25,000 nos. p.a.; 
Diamond Powder & Compound-50,000 carats p.a.; Diamond 
Grinding Wheels & Tools—5,000 nos. p.a.; Diamond Glass 
(Gutters- 40,000 nos. p.a.; Boron Nitride & Boron Carbide 
Wheels for Grinding Hardened Steels, etc—5.000 nos. p.a.; 
Forming attachments for grinding machines for specified end 
use,-—5CiO nos. p.a.; Matrix Chisels of Cones for Thread 
Grinding Machines—^1,000 nos. p.a.—(NU) 

Scientific Instruments 

M/s British Physical Laboratories India Pvt. Ltd; 9-M.G. 
Road, Bangalore, (Bangalore-Karnataka)—Multi-Channel 

Cardiograph—30 units p.a.; Intensive-Care Units—12 units; 
Cardioscopc—30 units p.a.; Combination Records—30 units 
p.a—(NA) 

Chemicals (Other than FcrtiliEers) 

M/s Hindustan Petroleum Corpn. Ltd; 17-Janishedji Tata 
Road. Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—Rubber Processing 
Oil—10,000 tonnes p.a—(NA) 

M/s Fertiliser Corpn. of India, Telchar Division, P.O. Talchcr, 
Dist. Dhankanal, Orissa (Orissa)—Argon Gas—0.96 m.c.m— 
(NA) 

M/s Amar I^c-Chem Ltd; Rang Udyan, Sitaldcvi Temple 
Road, Mahim, Bombay-16. (Kalyan-Maharashtra)—Dyw for 
Acrylic Fibres—175 tonnes p.a—(NA) 

M/s Mico Farm Chemicals Ltd; 6, Ling^ Chetty Street, 
Madras-1. (Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Lindane technical—100 
tonnes p.a- (NA) 

M/s Chandigarh Gas Corpn.) 75, Sector-5, Chandigarh. 
(Chandigarh)—Oxygen Gas—0.45 m.c.m—(NU) 

M/s Devi Dayal (Sales) P\t. Ltd; Gupta Mills Estate, Reay 
Road, Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra)—Dimethoate Techni' 
cal - -250 tonnes p.a—(NA) 

M/s Dai-Ichi Karkaria Pvt. Ltd; Liberty Buiidiag, Ifbm 
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Msrine Line, Bombay. fflyderabad-Afldhra Pradesh)—Synthetic 
Detargent—IO^OCK) tonnes (30% A.D.)pJi<-“(NU) 

M/s Fertilizer Corpn. of India Ltd; F'43, South Extension 
Area, Part-I, New Delhi-1. (Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh) -Argon 
Oaa-^,88,000 cubic Meters p.a—(NA) 

M/s Dai-Ichi Karkaria (P) Ltd; Liberty Building, New 
Marine Line, Bombay, (Mathura-U.P.)—Synthetic Deter^nts • 
10,000 tonnes (30 per cent A.D.) p.a—(NU) 

M/s Bhagwati Oxygen Ltd; S-492-A, Greater Kailash, New 
Delhi. (Ballabgarh-Haryana)—Oxygen Gas—7,20,000 c.m 
p.a—(NU) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Colour Chem Ltd; Ravindra Annexe, 134, Dinshaw 
Wachha Road, Bombay-29. (Bombay-Maharashlral -Pyrozo- 
lones—52 tonnes p.a— (COB) 

Mr. R. B. Amin, Director, M/s Alembic Chemical Works 
Co. Ltd; Alembic Road, Baroda. (Baroda-Gujarat)—Bcrbcral 
Tablets—25,000.00 nos. p.a—(COB) 

M/s Hico Products Pvt. Ltd; 771. Mogal Lane, Mahini, 
Bombay. CThana-Belapur, Maharashtra)—Glycol Ethers- 1,500 
tonnes; Etnanolamines—1,000 tonnes; Morpholine—300 ton¬ 
nes; Dimethyl Ethanolamines—65 tonnes; Dichloro Ethyl 
Ether—150 tonnes; Dialkyl Phenol Sulphides 40 tonnes; Ter- 
Butyl Cresols—25 tonnes; Lauryl Mercaptan -60 tonnes; Thio- 
dipropionic Acid—6 tonnes; Butylatcd Hydroxy Anisole—6 
tonnes; Ethylene Urea—180 tonnes; Propylene Urea—50 ton¬ 
nes; AJkyl Carbonates—25 tonnes; Dibenzyl Disulphide—50 
tonnes—^A) 

M/s Sunil Synchem Ltd; 76, Industrial Estate, Jhotwara, 
Jaipur-6. (Alwar-Rajasthan) -Empty Hard Gelatine Capsules — 
200 million nos. p.a—(NU) 

Textiles 

M/s The Nandi Hasbi Textile Mills (Pvt.) Ltd; Nargund, 
Dist Dharwar, Karnataka, (Nargund, Dharwar-Karnatakal— 
Cotton Yam—25,000 spindles p.a—(SE) 

Paper & Pulp 

Mr. Vinod Kumar Maheshwari, N-118. Punch Shccl Park, 
New Delhi. (Meerut-Uttar Pradesh)—Writing & Printing 
Paper, Packing & Wrapping Paper & Board--16,500 tonnes 
p.a-(NU) 

Mrs. Parkashwali, Saraswati Steel Rolling Mills, Tanda 
Road, Jullundur City. (Hoshiarpur-Punjab) Packing Kraft 
Paper & Wrapping Paper & Boards—16,500 tonnes p.a -(NU) 
Mr. Daya Shankar Gupta, 3/5, East Patel Nagar, New Delhi. 
(MuaifTarnagar-UP) — Writing & Packing Paper & Board— 
16,500 tonnes p.a—(NU) 

Mr K. K. Lohia, 112, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-7. 
(Kalyani, Nadiad-West Bengal) -M.G. Kraft, Writing, Printing 
& Duplicating Paper—7,500 tonnes p.a—(NU) 

Mr G. P. Kanudia, 365, Harrisganj, Kanpur. (Unnao- 
Uttar Rradcsh)~M.O. Packaging, Wrapping Papers, Posters 
and Boards—7,300 tonnes—(NU) 

MrMukesh Kumar, 36, Green Park, Jullundur City. 
(Hoshiarpur-Puiyab)—Writing & Printing Paper—15,000 tonnes 
p.t—(NU) 

Mr Suraj Mai Mohta, 2, Brabournc Road, Cakutta-1. 
(Chamba, Bilaspur, MP)—Kraft Papers, Duplex Boards & 
Industrial Papers—9,000 M. tonnes p-a,—(NU) 

Mr Avtar Krishna, Cassias, FIa^7, 21-22. Turner Road. 
Batt^a, Bombay. (Bangalore-Karnataka)—M.O. Duplex Board 
& packing. Wrapping Paper—7,500 tonnes pA—(NU) 


Mr Chandra Kumar Kanoria, > 23-A» Netaji Subhas Road, 
(5th Floor). Calcutta. <Haryana)—DuplW Board ft Kraft 
Linen—6,000 tonnes p.a-^Nu) 

M/s AsscKuited Pulp ft Paper Mills Ltd; Bavla CSR)v Diet. 
Ahmedabad. (AhmedabaJ-Gujarat)--Paper ft Pulp—15,000 
M. tonnes p.a~(SE) 

Mr S. C. Batra, 15A/47, W.E.A., Karol Bagh, New Delhi. 
(Sitapur-Utlar Pradesh)—Corrugating Medium—7,tS20 tonnes 
p.a -(NU) j 

M/s Poddar Projects Ltd; ‘Hong Kong', House, 31, Dal- 
housic Squarc(s), Calcutta. (Jeypore, Koraput-Orissa)—MG 
and MF Wrapping Paper & Kraft Paper—10,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Sugar 

M/s Mysore Slate Industrial Investment & Dev. Corpn. 
Ltd; 36, Cuiinighem Road, Bangalore. (Bhadravati, Shimoga- 
Mysore)--Sugar-1,250 tonnes p.a--(NU) 

M/s Kessar SugarWorks Ltd.’Baheri, Dist. Bareilly. (Bareilly, 
Uttar Pradesh)—Sugar--3,000 tonnes-(SE) 

Vegetable Oil & Vanaspati 

M/s Jayalakshmi Cotton & Oil Products (P) Lid; Amravati 
Road, Gorantala Village Units. Guntur. (Guntur-Andhra 
Pradesh) -Cotton Seed Oil —20,000 tonnes in terras of seeds 
p.a - (NU) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Raghbir Cycle Industries (Regd), Partap Nagar Indus¬ 
trial Area-D, Ludhiana. (Ludhiana-Punjab)—Bicycle Tyres— 

3.5 lakh nos. p.a; Bicycle Tubes—14 lakh nos. p.a—(COB) 

Cement & GypMim Prodimts 

Mr M. Basavaraja^pa, 341, Rajamahal, Vilas Extension, 
Bangalorc-6. (Almatti, Bijrpur-Karnalaka)—Ckment—4 lakh 
tonnes p.a -(NU) 

M/s Pariyam Cements & Mineral Industries Ltd; Cement 
Nagar. P.O., Via Buggampalli R.S., Kurnool. —(Tadpatri, 
Anantpur-Andhra Pradesh) -Portland Cement—4 lakh tonnes 
p.a—(SE) 

Letters of Intent 

Metallargical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Wyman Gordon India Ltd; P-41, Majiwade, Thana, 
Maharashtra. (Nagpur-Maharashtra)—Forging Quality Steels— 
8,000 tonnes p.a- (SE) 

M/s Agarwal Steel Complex Ltd; 167. Chittaranjan Avenue, ' 
Calcutta-7. (Serampore, Hoogly, West Bengal)—High Mana- 
gancse Steel Castings—1,000 tonnes; Alloy Steel Castings—1,000 
tornies; S. G. Iron Castings—1,000 tonnes p.a—(IW) 

M/s VMA & Associates, S-318, Panchshila Park, New Delhi. 
(Medak-Andhra Pradesh)—Alloy Steel Castings—500 tonnes 
p.a.; Alloy Iron Castings -500 tonnes p.a.; S.G. Iron Castings— 
500 tonnes p.a —(NU) 

M/s EMC Steel Ltd; 3-A, Auckland Place, Calcutta-17. ' 
(Haldia-West Bengal)—Transmission Towers—15,000 tonnes 
p.a—(NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Electronics Corpn. of India Ltd; Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Area, Cherapaili. Hyderabad. (Hyderabad-Andhra Pra¬ 
desh)—Precision Servo Components including Electrical & 
Fluidic type of Transducers, Prime Movers, Am^ifiers ft Hard¬ 
ware—Rs 84 lakhs p.a.; Instrument type Motors—Rs 40 lakhs; 
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I Instrument type OcncMlors - Rs 81 lakhs p.a; Servo Systems 
{'Packages Rs 70 lakhs- (SF) 

( The Director, N G.F K Ltd; Old M dras Road. Byappana- 
ghalli. Bangalore (Bangalore-Karnataka) Condenser Bushings 
!of the range of 132 KV Ir. 420 KV -.300 Nos. p.a-(NA) 

; M/s Tamil Nadu Induslri.il Dev. Corpn. Ltd; 150-A, Anna 
Salai. Madms. (raniil Nadu) G.L.S. Lamps-7.5 mill, nos; 
jjj-'luorcscent Tubc-S 0 6 Mill nos- (NLi) 

1 M/s Union Lleetric C'o, L-.38. Connaught Place, New Delhi. 
%Dclhi) Miniature Ciicuit Breakers (415V, AC, 5-100 Amps) ■■ 
<52 lakh no.s. p.a (NIJ) 

M/b F.lectronics Corpn. of India Ltd: Industrial Dev. Area. 
Jjtt'hcrlapalli. Hyderabad. (Hyderahad-Andhru Pradesh) Closed 
*«Circuit Television Systems Rs 100 lakhs p.a- (Sh) 

^ M/s Poddar Services Ltd; (Hong Kong House. .31. Dalhousic 
Squarc(s), Calcutta-1. (Maharashtra) -Mica Papcr--.300 M. 
tonnes; Micanitcs/Mica l elieum/Mica Tapes 2(K) M. tonnes— 
(NU) 

M/s Ruttonsha Inlcrn.nlion.il Rcelilicrs Pvt. Ltd; International 
House, Lai Bahadur Shusti I Marg, Vikhroli, Bombay. (Bombay- 
Maharashtra)—High Power Silicon controlled rectifiers (Over 30 
Amps)—20,000 nos. p.a; Low Power Silicon Controlled Rccti- 
l^ficrs (less than 30 Amps) 2.00,000 nos. p..i (NA) 
t! M/s Aluminium Indnslncs ltd. No. 1, Ceramic Factory 
Road. Kundura Post Olhcc, Allcppy. (Cliengannur-Kcrala) - 
Circuit Brcakcis above 66 KV uplo and including 130 KV -.30 
nos. p.a; Current transformers above 66 KV upto and including 
1.30 KV 180 nos. p.a (NA) 

M/s Khandciwal Herrmann Electronics Ltd; Khandciwul 
Estate, Bhandup. Bombay. (Bombay-Maharashtra) -Static 
AC03C Convertois uplo 200 KW 400 nos. p.a; Static Power 
Invertors upto 200 KW -100 nos. p a- (NA) 

M/s Sekhar Electronics Pvt. Ltd; .36. Fourth Main Road. 
Mallcswaram, Bang.ilorc. (Bangalorc-Karnatak.i) -High Tem¬ 
perature Healing ticmcnl'- (Graphite Silicon Carbide based)— 
42,000 nos. p.a (NU) 

M/s M.P. Agricultural C'orpn. Opposite Motor Stand, Rai¬ 
pur. (MP) (Madhya Pradesh) DC Machines -4(X)0 nos. p.a; 
pet Pumps 1000 nos. p.a; Subcisible Pumps -2.5(X) nos. p..i-- 
f,(NU) 

M/s Siilcllilc Fngg. ltd; P.O. Mai/c Products, Kathivvad.i. 
jAhmedabad. (Ahmcdabad-Ciu)arat) -Lcad-m-wiros 20 mill, 
t pi-s. p.a -(NAI 

* M/s I Icctronics Corpn of Indi.i ltd; Industrial Dcvelop- 
,meiit Area. Cherlipalli. Hyderabad. (Hydcrabad-Andhra 
JPradesh) Pieiision Potentiometers & Dials—12,(XX) no'-, 
jp.a; Profcssion.il Gi.ide Panel & Tiiiimung Pots- l.80,(X)0 
Jjnos; Defence (ii.ulc Wire Wound Resistors -3 lakh nos. p.a— 
|(NA) 

) M/s Heclionics Coipn. ol Indi.i Ltd; Industrial Dcvelop- 
'vment Area. C’hcihip.illi. HvJciabad (Hjvlerabad-Andhra Pra- 
fdesh)—25 MH/ Rectangular CRT '.(XXt'nos. p.a; 50-100 MGz 
^Rectangular ( R3- 3,(XX) nos. pa; Special Purpose CRTs. 
4(Slorage Type) 2.0(X) nos p .i (NA) 

I M's Aluminium liulustiics ltd: No. 1, Cciainic I actory 
iRoad, Kiindara (Mann.ir. Alleppj-Ker.ila) 220 KV Ciicuil 
iBreakers 33 nos. p.a (NA) 

^ M/s Andhra Piadcsh InJuslri.il Development Corpn. Ltd; 
^-1-174, I .itch Maicl.in Ro.id. H>(leiabad. (Hydcrabad-Andhra 
iPradesh) -onlmaiy 1’ C Bouids 5,(KX) Suqarc meters p.a' 
Double-side Pl.inlcd ihuHigh Hole P C Boards 5,(XX)su. meters 
,u.-(NU) ^ 

'I elcronimunicat ion 

Mis Indian Telephone Industries Ltd; Doorvanm.igai, Ban¬ 
galore, (Palgh.it-Kci.il.i) I lectronic Private Automatic Br.inch 


Exchange (PABX) and Rural AutotJtatic Exchdnse Equipmenl^ 
17,500 Tines p.a. (NU) 


TrmttpCHrtation 

M/s R.K. Sharma, T-32. Gtrcen Park, First Floor, New Delhi. 
(Sikandrabad, Bulandshahar-UP—-Bicycle Rims—6 lakh poa; 
Chain Wheel Crank Assembly for Bicycles—6 lakh sets—(NU) 

M/s Swastic Rubber Products Ltd; ‘Swastic House', Behind 
Kirkec Railway Station, Khadki, Poona. (Poona-Maharashtra) 
—Pneumatic & Hydraulic Assemblies for Automobiles—1 
lakh nos. p.a.—(NA) 

Mr Suresh K. Shah, Raman House, 169, Backbay Reclama¬ 
tion, Bombay. (Gujarat)—Cylinder Head Castings, Engine 
Block Castings, Other types of castings (total capacity)—6,000 
tonnes—(NU) 


Industrial Machinery 

M/s Lakshmi Card Clothing Manufacturing Co. Pv't Ltd; 
Kuppuswamy Naidupuram, Coimbatore. (Coimbatorc-Tamil 
Nadu—Metallic Card Clothing --8,000 sets p.a; Lickcrin Wire— 
42,000 Kgs.; Tops- -8,000 sets p.a.—(SE) 

Mr V.J. Jayaraman, B.Sc.,B.S, (Text. Engg.), 9, A.T.T. 
Colony. Coimbatore. (Tamil Nadu) -Crop Shearing & Crop¬ 
ping Machiries--9 machines p.a.—(NU) 

Mr N. Kumar, 115/2, Moubraya Road, Madras. (Madras- 
Tamil Nadu)- Mechanical Seals—15,000 nos. p.a (NU) 

M/s Air Control & Chemical Engg Co Ltd; Raghuvanshi 
Mills Compound. 11/12, S. Bapat Marg, Ahmedabad. (Ahmeda- 
bad-Gujarat)—Machinery for Manmade Fibre- ■3,3()0 tonnes 
p.a.—(NA) 

M/s T. Mancklal Manufacturing Company Ltd; Vaswani 
Mansion, Dinshaw Vachha Road, Bombay. (Ahmcdabad- 
Gujarat) Vacuum Impregnating Machines—20 nos. p.a—(NA) 
Mr Ashok Kumar Jain, E-82, Ashok Vihar, Phase-1, Delhi- 
52. (Hisvar-Haryana) -Complete Flour Milling Plants & Com¬ 
ponents lliereof -2,000 tonnes p.a.--(NU) 

Mr Ashok Prasad, Hirak Housing Cooperative Society, 
96/13, Swami Vivekananda Road, Vile Parle, Bombay, (Bombay- 
Malwrashtra)--Dished Ends & Flanged Ends—2,^ tonnes 
p.a.- -(NU) 


Machine Tools 

M/s Machine Tool Corporation of India Ltd; P.B. No. 69, 
Bcamcr Road, Ajmer (Ajmer-Rajasthan)—Centre Lathes— 
100 nos. p.a.—(NA) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Molilal Padampat Udyog Ltd; ‘Vanaspati Branch', 
Oulaiva. Kanpur. (Kanpur—Uttar Pradesh)—Oxygen Gas— 
0.2888 M.C.M.-(NA). 

Mr S. S. Sankaralingnm, Managing Director, Sundaravel 
Match Industries (P) Ltd; Sivakasi. (Sivakasi, Tamilnadu)— 
Red Phosphorus—300 tonnes p.a--(NU) 

M/s Alta Laboratories Pvt Ltd; Alta Bhavan, 532, Senapht^ 
Bapat Marg, Dadar, Bombay. (Kolaba^Maharashtra)—Benzyl 
Salicylate -60 tonnes. / 

M/s Suraj Industrial Packing ltd; Sriniketan. Qurdwara 
Road. Lucknow. (Milani-Uttar Pradesh)—Caustic Soda— 
15,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Nagaland Pulp & Paper Co Ltd; P.O. TuU, Nagaland. 
(Tuli-Nagaland)- -Caustic Soda—4,000 tonnes; Chiorme—3,630 
tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Hindustan Paper Corpn Ltd; D44, N.D.S.E> Part‘tf> 
New Delhi-49. (Jagi Road, Assam)—Caustic Soda—}6,500 
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M/8 Alta Laboratories Pvt Ltd; Alta Bhavan, 532, Scnapati 
Bapat Marg, Dadar, Bombay, (Kolaba-Maliuashtra)—Ortho 
Anisidine—240 tonnea~(NA) 


Ehngs & PbaraaeeatloalB 

Mr O.M. Swamy, Chief Promoter, M/s Southern Medico 
Industrial Chemicals, 15, FourthfA) East Cross Road, Vellore, 
North Arcot. (Walajapet, N-Arcot-Tamil Nadu)- Salicylic 
Acid—50 tonnes; AccWl Salicylic Acid—90 tonnes; Methyl 
Salicylate SO tonnes; Sodium Salicylate—SO tonnes; Acetic 
Acid (Recovery from Acetyl Salicylic Acid Plant)—30 tonnes 
p.a-0NU) 

M/s Olaao Laboratories Ltd; Dr Annie Besant Road, Worli. 
Bombay-2S, (Bombay-Maharoahtra)—Solubutamol base and 
formulations thereof within the company's existing overall 
capacity for formulations—100 Kgs in terms of technical nute- 
rii p.a; Inhalers of Solbutamol—12.5 Kg—-(NA) 

Dr K. A. Reddy, M/s Uniloids Ltd; 3-6-254, Himayatnagar, 
Hyderabad. (Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)-^-Metronidazole & 
the formulations thereof—10 tonnes p.a; Thicacclarone and the 
formulations thereof—10 tonnes pn-(NU) 

Mr P.J. Menezes, Rua San Tome, Panjim, Goa. (Goa-Goa. 
Daman & Diu)—Levophed—3 Kgs; Phenylephrine—5 Kgs; 
Olycobiarsol—^2. tonnes; Sodium Polyhydroxy Aluminium 
Monocarbonate—20 tonnes Hexatol Complex. Naldixic Acid- - 
2.5 tonnes—(NA) 


Textiles 

M/s Poddar Projects Ltd; Hongkong House, 31, B.B.D. 
Bag(s), Calcutta-1. (24 Paraganas-Wesl Bengal)—Installation of 
4 Warp Knitting machines for the manufacture of Fabrics out of 
man-n^e ftbre/cotton yam corresponding to a total consump¬ 
tion of 80 tonnes of Caprolactum per annum—(NA) 

M/s Woolcombers of India Ltd; 31, Netsgi Suhbas Road, 
Cak5utta-1. (Oda)—Womted WooUen Yam-7200 spindles, 
Woollen Fabnos—52 loosni—(NA) 

M/s Modi Spg & Wwving Mills Co Ltdf htodinagar. (Modi- 
nagar-UP)—Cotton Ttery Towels-150 imported Terry Towel 
looms—(SE) 


Pniw & Pn^ 

M/s Invecon QP) Ltd; 173, Golf Link, New Delhi. (Mysore- 
Kamataka)—Paddng, Wrapping Paper & Board-(NU) 

Mr S.K. Agarwal, 4, Hungeiford Street, Calcutta-?, (Dhen- 
ksaaW3ri888)-M.O. Kiaft, Writing, Printi^ Dhptotwg, 
Carttidfo, Bank and Bond Papers—7,500 tonmis pjr-(NU) 

Mr BMioy Bfaasan Bose, e/o Jindal Rubber Pvt Ltd; 1/23, 


IMisaf Ail Road, New Delhi*!, ( 6 hitfiftbad-UlP)—Kraft Paper, 
Packing Paper St Kraft Liner—6,000 tonnes p,ai—<NU) 

Mr Jasubhai RamniUal Shah, M/s Industrial Publications, 
Taj Building, 3rd Floor, 210, Dr D.N. Road, Bombay*!. (Punch- 
mohal/Broach-Gujarat)—Duplex Board—7,300 tonnes-^U) 

Mr D.P. Kappal, 604, Rohii House, 3, Tolstoy Marg, New 
Delhi. (Rupar-Pumab)—Corrugating Medium—5,500 toimes— 
(NO 

M/s Invecon Private Ltd; 173, Golf Links, New Delhi. (Bar- 
waha. West Nimar-Madhya Pradesh)—Packaging & Wrapping i 
Paper—3,300 tonnes p.a-H,NXJ) 

Mr Ram Nath Gupta, Nand Puri, Gill Road, Ludhiana-3. 
(Ludhiana-Puiyab)—Kraft Paper—8,000 tonnes p.a—(NU) 

Mr Satya Narain Bhartia, C- 8 / 6 , Vasant Vihar, New Delhi. 
(Alwar-Ra/asthan)—Kraft Paper (for packing)—10,000 tonnes 
p.a-(NU) 

Mr K.K. Maheshwari, 1/7, Deshbandhu Gupta Road, 
New DeIhi-55. (Chattisgharh-Madhya Pradesh)—Packing St 
Wrapping Papers & Boards—3,650 tonnes p.a—(NU) 

M/s Sarda Plywood Industries (P) Ltd; 9-Parsee Church 
Street, Calcutta-l. (Kolaghat, Midnapur, West Bengal)—Pack¬ 
ing & Wrapping Papers & Boards—3,650 tonnes p.a—(NU) 

M/s Ajanta Paper & General Products Pvt Ltd; VadavU, 
P.O. Kalyan, Maharashtra. (Midnapur-West Bengal)—Tissue, 
Wrapping & Packaging Paper—6,000 tonnes p.a—^U) 

Mr Naresh Kumar Garg, S-Rmg Road, Lajpat Nagar-IV, 
New Delhi-24. (Gurgaon-Haryana)—Packing, Wrapping, Corru¬ 
gating Paper and Boards—7,500 tonnes p.a—(NU) 

Food Processing Industries 

Mr Ved Brat, 39-C, Prem House, Connaught Place, New 
Delhi (Bulandshahr-UP)—Tcxturised Vegetable Protein— 
15,000 tonnes pa—(NU) 

M/s Taj Bajma Promoters & Consultants, Plot No. 32, Block 
N 0 .II 6 , Above Bank of India Varsova Branch, J.P. Road, New 
Dhakey Colony, Andheri West, Bombay. (Umargaon, Bulsar- 
Gujarat)—Processed Marine Products—3,000 tonnes p.a; Can¬ 
ned/Frozen Meat Products (Poultry, Mutton & Buffalo only)— 
3000 tonnes pa; Canned Fruit and Vegetables~3000 tonnes pa; 
Sauces and Pickles- 600 tannes p.a. -(NU) 

M/s India Tobacco Co Ltd; 37, Chowringhee Calcutta. 
(Dapoli'Maharashtra) (Haldm-West Bengal) (l^Tadeep-Orissa) 
—Processed Marine Products—3,000 tonnes at each of the three 
locations p.a—(NU) 

M/s E.I.D. Parry Ltd; ‘Danhouse’, P.B. No 12, Madras. 
(Cochin-Kerala) (Madras, Cuddalore, Tuticorin-Tamii Nadu) 
(MangSlore-Karnatakd) (Vizag & Kakinada-Andhra Pradesh) 
(Vcraval-Gujarat) -Processed Marine Products & Bye Products 
-^,200 tonnes p.a—(NU) • 

Vegetable Oils & Vanaspati 

Mr K.S. Kamala Kannan, No 48, West Mada Churh Street, . 
Royapuram, Madras-13. (Tamil Nadu)-Cotton Seed Oil— 
30,000 MT p a. in terms of Cotton Seed—(NU) 

Rubber Goods 

\ 

Mr O. B. Chandy, Hcmea Corporation, Kalama«sery, 
Cochin-22. (Ernakulam-Kerala)—Rubber to Metal Moulded 
Products Rubber Lining S. Moulded & Extruded Rubber Goods 
—450 tonnes p.a—(SB) ’ 

M/s Power Cables (P) Ltd; 24, Brelvi Sayed Abdulla Roa4, * 
Bombay- (Nadiad, Gujarat)—Rubber Mounts, Rubber fcola- 
tors Sc Spring Mounts—450 tormes p.a—(NU) 

M/a Swastik Rubber Prodacts I4d: Swaitik House, Behind '' 
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Khandki Railway Staticm. Khadki. Pune-3. (Pune-Maharashtra) 
—Rubber to Metal Bonded Articles —600 M.T pj.—(SE) 

M/s Swastik Rubber Products Ltd; (Swastik House]), Behind ; 
Khadki Railway Station, Khadki, Purte-4. (Khadki, Pune- j 
Maharashtra) -Household Rubber Glovea—6 lakh pairs p.a— ’ 
(NA) 

Leather & Leather Goods 

Mr C'hiltibamna Ranga Rao, Adivaram Pet, Eluru, West 
Godavari Distt. (Eluru, W. Godavari-Andhra Pradesh)—Fini¬ 
shed Leather (from Goat & Sheep Skins)—3 lakh nos. p.a— 
(NU) 

Mr A/aid N. Parikh, 24, Vijay Mahal, D-Road, Boinbay-20. 
(Chcmbur-Mulutrashtra) -Finished Leather from Skins— 

6 lakhs nos. p.a (NU) 

Ceramics 

Mr L.D. Daga, ‘Shri Sudan’, 15, Narayan Dabholkar Road, 
Bombay. (Karnataka—Green Silicon Carbide—24,000 tonnes 
p,a-(NU) 

Mr Vivck N. Bhaskar, P.O. Ishwar Nagar. New E)elhi. 
(Ballabgarh-Haryana)—Refractory Monolithics& Bonds—20,000 
tonnes p.a -(NU) 

Change in Names of Owners or Undertakings 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From M/s West Bengal Industrial Development Corpn Ltd; 
Calcutta-I- -to—M/s West Bengal Electronics Industry lievclop- 
ment Corpn Ltd; Calcutta. 

From M/s Finclex Cables Ltd; Poona-13—to—M/s Finolex 
Cables Ltd. 

From M/s India Tobacco Co Ltd; Calcutta—to—M/sI.T.C. 
Ltd; Calcutta. 

Licences/Registration Certificates Revoked or 
Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s Jaipur Udyog Ltd; New Delhi—Portland Cement. 
(Revoked) 

M/s Buckau-Wolf New India Engineering Works Ltd; Poona 
- Hydraulic Presses. (Cancelled) 

The Punjab State Industrial Development Corpn Ltd; Sector 
17-A, Post Box No 81, Chandigarh—R.V. Receivers. (Revoked) 

Letters of Intent Revoked or Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

The District Magistrate, District Champaran, Tchsil Madhu- 
bani, Betlich Sub-Division, Bihar. (Bihar)—Sugar. 

Mr V. Kumar,c/o Mr J.M. Kapur, C-383, Defence Colony, 
New Delhi. (Hary.ma)—Automobile Contact Sets. 

M/s The New Standard Engg Co Ltd; Bombay. (Mahara¬ 
shtra) -Roller Flour Mill Machinery. 

M/s Air Coils Manuiacturing Co Ltd; Sonawala Cross Road 
Goregaon (East), Bombay-6.3. (Gujarat)-.Integral Finned Tubes 
of Stainless Steel. Copper, Brass & Aluminium. 

Mr Vipin B. Khimji, c/o Akay Industries, P.B. No. 6557 
Worli, Bombay. (Mysore)—Pumps. 

M/s Usha Brcco Ropeways Ltd; Ansal Bhavan, 16-Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg, New Delhi. (Bihar) Transmission Towers. 

Mr Gulsh.iji Rill Chawla, 25/6, East Patel Nagar, New 
Delhi. (Haryana) -1»VC Pipes, Fittings, etc. 
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the accident rate and increases production* 
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efficiency, long-lasting lamps and luminaires 
for factories. Each spiKiaily designed to save on 
ENERGY to meet Indian conditions. 
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India, Iran 
stress GonwHi- 
nity of interests 

The INDO-Iranian joint com¬ 
munique issued St the end 
of the Shah of Iran’s state visit 
to India affirms the scope for 
greater economic and cultural 
cooperation among the litto¬ 
ral states of the Indian 
Ocean. While calling upon the 
super-powers to leave the 
Indian Ocean free of tension 
and rivalry, the communique 
stresses that the peace and 
security of the area should be 
the concern and responsibility 
of the states in the region. 

Following is the text of the 
Joint communique issued on 
October 4 at the end of the 
Shah’s visit : 

At the invitation of the 
President of India, Mr Fakh- 
ruddin Ali Ahmed and Btgum 
Abida Ahmed. His Imperial 
Majesty, Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi Aryamehr, the Shahan¬ 
shah of Iran and Her Imperial 
Majesty Farah Pahlavi the 
Shahbanou of Iran, paid a 
state visit to India from Octo¬ 
ber 2 to 4, 1974. 

The visit of His Imperial 
Majesty Mohammed Reza 
Piihlavi Aryamehr and Her 
Imperial Majesty the Shah¬ 
banou of Iran is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the very close and 
friendly relations existing bet¬ 
ween the two countries and 
the common will of the two 
peoples to expand and deepen 
their co-operation in all fields. 

His Impenal Majesty the 
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Shahanshah A^amehr hdid de¬ 
tailed discussions with Mrs 
Indira Oandhi, the prime 
minister of India, on matters 
of international stmificance, 
mutual interest and bilateral 
co-operation. In these talks, 
the Foreign Minister of Iran 
H. E. Dr Abbas Ali Khalatban 
the Ambassador of Iran in 
India, H. E. Mr Mohammad 
Goodarzi, H. E. Hormoz 
Oharjb and other senior olTi- 
cials of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of Iran also participated; 
and from the Indian side the 
Foreign minister, Mr Swaran 
Singh, the Foreign secretary, 
the ambassador of India m 
Iran and other senior officials 
of the government of India. 

These talks confiemed the 
close similarity of views of tlie 
two countries on intematiunal 
matters, on regional questions 
and on bilateral relations 
between Iran and India. 

His Imperial Majesty and 
the prime minister reviewed 
the international situation and 
noted with satisfaction the 
^obal trend towards detente 
and negotiations. However, 
they observed with regret, that 
there still existed explosive 
situations of conflict and ten¬ 
sion in other areas of the 
world, such as in the middle 
east and Indo-China. 

His Imperial Majesty and 
the prime minister expressed 
the hope that the same pro¬ 
cess of detente would also bo 
extended to all areas of the 
world. 

They reaffirmed their con¬ 
viction that a peaceful and 
Mcure world order can only be 
achieved by strict adherence 
by all countries to the princi¬ 
ples of the UN charter, non¬ 
interference in, the internal 


affairs of other nations, respect 
for their sovereignty and terri- 
toritU Integrity, and the inad- 
mituibility of the use of force 
in international relations for 
settling outstanding divpute.s 
or obtaining territorial gam 

The prime minister of India 
explained recent developments 
and initiatives taken towards 
the normalisation of relations 
among the countries of the sub¬ 
continent. His Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty welcomed these develop¬ 
ments. Both sides expressed 
their conviction that the suc¬ 
cess of such measures would 
contribute not only to friend¬ 
ship and co-opcralion in the 
subcontinent but also to the 
stability of the region and to 
world peace. 

Iran and India welcomed the 
admission of Bangladesh to the 
United Nations and looked 
forward to B-mgladesh playing 
its rightful role in the world 
community. Tlic two sides 
expressed their sympathy at 
the loss of life and property 
caused by the devastating 
floods in Bangladesh. 

His Imperial Majesty and the 
prime minister discussed deve¬ 
lopments in the Indian Ocean 
< rea. India and Iran were both 
members of the UN ad hoc 
committee on tlic Indian Ocean; 
they noted with satisfaction 
that the concept of the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace free 
from great power rivalry, ten¬ 
sion and military escalation 
was gaining wider acceptance 
and support and that there was 
a growing realisation among 
states that the implementation 
of the UN resolutions in this 
regard would contribute to¬ 
wards strengthening inter¬ 
national peace and security 
and promoting the true 
interests of the littoral states of 
the Indian Ocean. They called 
upon the great powers to 
extend their co-operation in 
establishing the Indian Ocean 
as a zone of peace. They 
agreed that the peace and 
security of these areas should 
be the concern and responsi¬ 
bility of the littoral states, and 
that there should be frill co¬ 
operation among them to 
achieve this objective. 

During the discussions, Mis 


Iteperiai Majesty Qutiined the 
increasing importance of the 
security and stability of the 
Persian Gulf and the Straits of 
Hormoz. His Imperial Majesty 
and the prime mmister were in 
full a^eement that (ieace and 
tranquility of this region should 
be maintained and safeguarded ‘ 
by co-operation among the 
littoral states and that any s 
issues which may exist should * 
be settled in accordance with 
the UN charter and without 
interference from outside. 

His Imperial Majesty and 
the prime minister considen^ 
the situation in the middle 
east and believed that the 
continuing crisis posed a ser¬ 
ious threat to world peace. 
They urged the need for a just 
and lasting solution to the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict in accor¬ 
dance with the UN Security 
Council Resolution No. 242 
of November 22, 1967 and the 
ensuing resolutions in this 
regard, as well as for the reali¬ 
sation of the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinian people. 

His Imperial Majesty and 
the jsrime minister considered 
the situation in Cyprus, Reite¬ 
rating their support to the in¬ 
dependence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of Cyprus, 
they called for the fulfilment 
of the resolutions of the Se¬ 
curity Council on Cyprus, and 
expressed the view that the 
future political arrangements 
in Cyprus should be worked 
out through consultations bet- ' 
ween the two communities in 
a peaceful climate free from 
external pressures or inter¬ 
ference. 

His Imperial Majesty and 
the Prime Minister considered i 
the situation in Indo-China 
and expressed their sincere ' 
hope that a peaceful solution 
will be found to the problems ' 
of the area through negotia¬ 
tions without interferenite from 
outside. 

Reviewing the situation in 
Vietnam, they agreed on the i 
urgent need for the full ’ 
implementation of the Paris > 
Agreement the parties con- I 
cerned in order to restore , 
peace and tranquility in that 
region and enable the people i: 
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to live free from suffering and 
war 

The tw) sides wcLomcJ the 
recognition of the mdependente 
of Guinea-Bissau bv Portugal, 
the decision to gi wt indepcn- 

I dcncc to MOiSimbiquc and the 
steps towards decolonisation 
being tiken in respect of 
Angola They hope I that the 
last vestiges of colonialism in 
any lorm as well as ill types 
ol racial disciimmalion would 
disappear in the shoitcst pos- 
J sibic time 

While reviewing the question 
of the peaceful uses of nuclear 
eneigy His Imperial Maiesty 
and the prime minister stressed 
the impjrtancc of harnessing 
nuclear power for ti onomic 
development and human wel¬ 
fare and of ensuring that access 
to nucIcJi technology for peace¬ 
ful purpiscs does not remiin 
confined to i few countries 

His Imperial M ijesty and 
the prune minister also agreed 
on the necessity of achieving 
complete and universal dis 
armiment including nuclear 
disirmamcnt under effective 
international control In this 
connection the prime ministei 
welcomed the propisti of llis 
Imperiil Mijcsty to the 29th 
session of the United Nations 
General Assembly for the esta¬ 
blishment of nuclear-wcapon- 
lrec-7onc m the middle east 
and cepressed Indian gosern- 
ment s support lor this prv>po- 
sal 

His Imperial Mi|est) ex¬ 
plained the situition on the 
western bordcis ol Iran and 
the appichcnsion that the pre¬ 
sent situation ind the icpcli- 
tion of these border incidents 
would leid to mstibilitv and 
mdangci the peace of this 
legion 

The Indian side cxpiesscd 
lull undersi inding ol the dim¬ 
ensions of the problem His 
Imperi ii M ijestv and the prime 
ministci recalling the Secu¬ 
rity CouKil Ri-'i ilution No 
t48 emp’iisisej the nee 1 to 
resolve the problem .is cirly 
as possible in aiioidime with 
the rules and nouns oi intci 
national law andpriviiec and 
the prmeiples of the UN 
I barter 

The t\sv> leaders discussed 


m detail the problems created 
by the world economic crisis 
particularly world mflation. 
which had more severely affec¬ 
ted the cennomies of the de¬ 
veloping countries The prime 
minister of India conveyed 
India's appreciation and sup¬ 
port for the initiatives taken 
by His Imperial Majesty to 
tcndei organised international 
assistance, such as the pro¬ 
posal for establishing a Special 
1 und, to countries whose ba¬ 
lance of payments had been 
seriously affected by these de¬ 
velopments 

His Imperial Majesty and 
the prime mmistci agreed that 
there was scope for greater 
economic and cultural co¬ 
operation within the region as 
a whole covering the littoral 
countries of the Indian Ocean 
They agreed that such co¬ 
operation would promote in- 
c I eased trade greater regional 
self-reliance and the fuller utili¬ 
sation of the mineral, natural 
and manpower resources of 
the region for the benefit of 
the people of all the countries 
concerned 

His Imperial Majesty and 
the prime minister of India 
levicwed the progress ol econo¬ 
mic technical and commercial 
co-operation between their two 
countries and noted with satis¬ 
faction that considerable pio- 
gress has been made in these 
fields, notably in respect of the 
Kudremukh iron ore project 
and the alumina and joint 
shipping line projects They 
Ii.ivc directed their respective 
agencies m the two countries 
to expedite the implement ition 
of these projects and others 
which aie under consideration 
such as the maximisation of 
pioduction in selected indus¬ 
tries in India for supply to 
Ir.in the minufacture of print¬ 
ing paper in India, the supply 
ol railway equipment and the 
production of other commodi¬ 
ties such as cement etc They 
were of the firm view that 
clfoits should continue and 
be intensified to expand the 
areas of cooperation tor the , 
benefit of the two c ountries 

His Imperial Majest) the 
Shahanshth and the Shah- 
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banou «xpresied thieif deejp 
appreciation for the warm 
and friendly welcome exten* 
ded to them and to the mem* 
hers of their party by the 
government and people of 

The challenge 
of food and 
population 

The following is the text of a 
message from Mr William 
H. Draper Jr, Honorary Chair¬ 
man, Population in Crisis 
.Committee, Washington, D.C., 
r USA, on the world food and 
population crisis : 

I am happy to report that 
the World Population Con¬ 
ference in Bucharest, which 
ended three weeks ago after 
many ups and downs, was in 
the end a real success, and 
marked a great step forward. 
A World Population Plan of 
Action designed to improve 
the quality oflife of the ^oples 
of the world, and looking to¬ 
ward a humanitarian solution 
of the world’s population 
problems, was adopted by 
consensus of the 135 govern¬ 
ments participating. Popula¬ 
tion policies were seen as an 
integral part of economic and 
Social development. Only 
the Holy Sec registered dissent 
from the Plan. 

Kurt Waldheim, Secretary- 
'General of the United Nations, 
who opened the Conference, 
said, “This is one of the most 
important Conferences the 
United Nations has ever 
organised. I hope it will make 
an important contribution to 
the solution of the problem of 
the discrepancy between the 
growing population all over 
tha world and the shortage of 
food.” 

The Conference did moke 
an important contribution just 
as the Secretary-General had 
hoped. The head of the 
United States delegation, Sec¬ 
retary of Health, Education and 
Welfore Caspar Weinberger, 
^halted the Plan as a “land¬ 
mark-advance in international 


IntUa, Their Imperial Majesties 
extended an invitation to the 
President of India and Begum 
Abida Ahmed to visit Iran. 
The invitation was accepted 
with pleasure. 


understanding and agreement 
on population matters.” 

The Plan of Action as adop¬ 
ted at Buchare.st is, of course, 
not a perfect document. In¬ 
ternational agreements sel¬ 
dom are, since they must le- 
nect many national points of 
view, differing ideologies, and 
many political compromises. 
But the sections of the 
Plan, in my judgement, are ex¬ 
tremely important and I quote 
tliem below: 

“29... It is recommended 
that all countries; 

“(a) Respect and ensure, re¬ 
gardless of their over-all 
demographic goals, the right 
of persons to determine, in a 
free, informed and respon¬ 
sible manner, the number and 
spacing of their children, 

“(b) Encourage appropriate 
education concerning responsi¬ 
ble parenthood atd make avail¬ 
able to persons who so desire 
advice and means of achieving 
it', (ilalicv mine) 

“37... Countries which con¬ 
sider their birth rates detri¬ 
mental to their national pur¬ 
poses arc invited to consider 
setting quantitative goals and 
implementing policies that 
may lead to the attainment of 
such goals by 1985.” 

So the Conference has re¬ 
affirmed the basic human right 
of all people to determine the 
number and spacing of their 
own children, and, so that this 
right could be effectively exer¬ 
cised, has recommended that 
all countries provide the neces¬ 
sary advice and means to all 
who wish such help. A brief 
summary of the highlights of 
the World Population Wan of 
Action is included with this 
message. 

The Plan as adopted by the 
World Population Conference, 
under the leadership of its 
Secretary-General, Antonio 
Carrillo-Flores of Mexico, clear¬ 
ly indicates, as many Third 
World Delegates emphasined, 
that population policies must 
be seen as a means and not on 
end in thonsetves. At the 


same time, it also clearly calls 
for family planning programme. 
While recognizing the sove¬ 
reignty of every government to 
determine its own population 
policies and programmes, the 
Man nevertheless recommends 
international cooperation, 
which would point toward a 
worldwide population pro¬ 
gramme. 

The present trend toward 
support of this effort is very 
clear. Practically all the Asian 
Governments now recognize 
the serious nature of their 
population problems and are 
already endeavouring to provide 
the necessary information and 
services to their people. 

And at Bucharest, to the sur¬ 
prise of many, the largest 
country in Latin America, 
Brazil, announced that it would 
now begin to furnish both the 
information and the means to 
those couples who could not 
pay for them but desired to 
limit the number of their chil¬ 
dren. 

So in Latin America — Bra¬ 
zil, Mexico. Colombia and 
Venezuela — countries repre¬ 
senting nearly two-thirds of the 
population of that continent 
are already committed to this 
important recommendation of 
the Plan. 

In Africa, Egypt. Tunisia, 
Ghana, and Ken^ also recog¬ 
nize the desire of many of their 
own people to limit the size of 
their families for health or 
economic reasons, and arc 
ready to help them do so. 

The progress made during 
the past three years in govern¬ 
mental understanding of the 
population problem and in re¬ 
cognizing the wish of many 
people for smaller families 
has been quite remarkable. A 
satisfactory World Plan of 
Action has now been adopted 
by general consensus, and its 
series of recommendations have 
been taken back to the capi¬ 
tals of 135 governments for 
consideration. How they res¬ 
pond, and how quickly and 
with what priority they act 
will determine how much pro¬ 
gress will actually be made, 
and how soon family planning 
services will actually become 
available generally for the 
people of the world. 

Toe point was of coune 


mode at Bucharest that making 
family plamiing services avail¬ 
able to people everywhere will 
not necessarily solve the world’s 
population problem. It 
would establish the basic 
groundwork. But It will also 
require changes in traditional 
patterns and increased moti¬ 
vation on tiic part of many 
millions of couples for smaller 
families. Tlicreforc, far more 
education and efforts toward 
appropriate motivation will be 
needed everywhere. Also, one 
resolution urged those coun- 
tiics — and groups within 
countries — consuming an ex¬ 
cessive share of the world’s 
resources to reduce this dis¬ 
proportionate share of con¬ 
sumption. 

But now the Plan of Action 
must be implemented! 

It will take first — favourable 
decisions and action by many 
governments -- and then 
greatly incrca.sed resources 
from the richer countries in 
grants, and also from the tax 
resources of the developing 
countries themselves, as well 
as many thousands more of 
trained personnel to operate 
the many new or expanding 
national family planning 
programmes. Both the United 
Nations Fund for Population 
Activities and the Inter¬ 
national Planned Parenthood 
Federation will have greatly 
expanded roles and responsibi¬ 
lities, and hopefully, greatly 
increased resources. Rafael 
Salas. Executive Director of 
the Fund, as well as other 
members of the United Nations 
Family, and Julia Henderson, 
Secretary-General of the In¬ 
ternational Planned Parent¬ 
hood Federation will play very 
important roles in the govern¬ 
mental and private sectors, 
respectively. 

But above all, it will be the 
priority that governments them¬ 
selves — and particularly the 
Heads of State—actiuUly give 
to these programmes that will 
determine their success or fai¬ 
lure. 

In every cewntry it is hoped 
that you who read this wffl 
press and encourage your own 
government to take action ~ 
stronp: and constructive and 
priority action -— as soon as 
possible; action however which 
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li consistent with whatever 
the particular population prob- 
tem and the cultural situation 
of your country makes appro¬ 
priate and desirable. 

Recently, more than 2500 
distinguished citizens from 
over 100 countries have signed 
a Declaration on Food and 
Population (which is repro¬ 
duced below—Ed). They too 
can help immensely if they will 
also do all they can so that both 
the public and those in govern¬ 
ment understand what should 
be done, and the urgency of 
doing it now. 

Wc particularly .suggest that 
you all urge your own govern¬ 
ment to accept the Plan’s basic 
recommendation, and by en¬ 
acting a new law or by ofBcial 
proclamation announce publi¬ 
cly that the government will 
supply both the necessary in¬ 
formation and the means to 
all couples who desire to limit 
or space their own children, 
and will endeavour to make this 
family planning programme 
effective throughout the entire 
country av soon as possible 
but not later than 1985 ~ ■ even 
though this date was not speci¬ 
fically included in the final 
Plan. 

If many governments 
throughout tnc world will take 
some such action in the near 
future, the apecd Plan of 
Action will begin lo have real 
meaning and real substance. 

Finally, one of the resolu¬ 
tions adopted at the Bucharest 
Conference asked all govern¬ 
ments to participate construc¬ 
tively in the World Food Con¬ 
ference to be held in Rome next 
November. Population in¬ 
crease has recently been out¬ 
running world food production. 
Many hundred millions are 
still underfed - • many in 
quite a few countries are now 
actually starving. 

It is clear that in the short 
range more food must and 
can be grown — most develop¬ 
ing countries should aim to be 
self'Sufflcicnt in food, and so 
themselves be safe. This means 
that higher priority must be 
given to the agricultural sec¬ 
tor in many countries. 

It is equally clear in the 
longer range that unless the 


world's population problem is 
solved — and this means even¬ 
tually a stabilized, constant, 
non-growing population for 
the world as a whole — the 
food problem will someday 
get completely out of band, and 
then mass starvation might be¬ 
come Nature's very unwelcome 
solution. 

Unfortunately, as 1 see it, 
the preparatory proposals for 
the Food Conference do not 
suggest the need for reduc¬ 
tion in population growth in 
order to look toward a long¬ 
term solution of the world’s 
food problem. Sin(» the earth 
is finite and food production 
cannot be increased indefinite¬ 
ly, wc believe it would be de¬ 
sirable to suggest to all dele¬ 
gates to the World Food Con¬ 
ference that they support two 
broad principles: 

(а) To grow more food in 
all food deficit count! ics lu 
assure sufficient fooa at u rc.i- 
sonablc nutritional level for 
their own people now and in 
the short range future for their 
growing population. 

(б) To recognize and publi¬ 
cize the need in the longer 
run to reduce world popula¬ 
tion growth, and to therefore 
advocate governmental policies 
imd action in all countries now 
toward tliat end. 

In closing we continue to 
advocutc more food production 
and lower population growth 
— and we ask your personal 
help in both directions. Dis¬ 
cuss both problems with your 
friends — in and out of gov¬ 
ernment. Something can be 
done to help in every country. 
So please do whatever you can 
now, before it is too iate. 

Highlight! of the 
Bucharest Plan 

Population policies and pro¬ 
grammes arc an integral part of 
economic and social develop¬ 
ment and should be directed 
toward the ultimate goal of 
improving the quality of life 
for all men, women and child¬ 
ren. To this end, the World 
Population Conference re¬ 
commends that: 

1. Governments should de¬ 
velop national policies and 


programAtes relating to the 
growth and distribution of 
their populations, if they have 
not already done so, and 
the rate of population change 
should be takxn into account 
in development programmes. 

2. Countries should aim at 
a balance between low rather 
than high death rates and 
birth rates. 

3. Highest priority should 
be given to the reduction of 
high death rates. Expectation 
of life should exceed 62 years iu 
1985 and 74 years in 2000. 
Where infant mortality conti¬ 
nues high, it should be brought 
down to at least 120 per 1000 
live births by the year 2000. 

4. Because all couples and 
individuals have the basic 
human right to decide freely 
and responsibly the number 
and .spacing of their children, 
countries should encourage 
appropriate education concern¬ 
ing responsible parenthood and 
make available to persons who 
so desire advice and means of 
achieving it. 

5. Family planning, and re¬ 
lated services should aim at 
prevention of unwanted preg¬ 
nancies as well as elimination 
of involuntary sterility or sub- 
fecundity lo enable couples 
to achieve their desired num¬ 
ber of children. 

6. Where family planning pro¬ 
grammes exist they should be 
coordinated with health and 
other services designed to raise 
the quality of life. 

7. Countries which consider 
their birth rates detrimental 
to their national purposes are 
invited to set quantitative goats 
and implement policies to 
achieve them by 1985. 

8. Developed countries 
should develop appropriate po¬ 
licies in population, consump¬ 
tion and investment, bearing 
in mind the need for fundamen¬ 
tal improvement in interna¬ 
tional equity. 

9. Because the family is the 
basic unit of society, «)vern- 
ments should assist mmilles 
as far as possible through 
appropriate legislation and 
services. 

10. Governments should 
ensure full participation of 
women in the educational 


econoihic, social and political 
lifie of ttoir countries on an 
equal bash with men. 

11. Countries which wish 
to increase their rate of popu¬ 
lation growth should do so 
through low mortality rather 
than high fertility, and possibly 
immigration. 

12. To achieve the projected 
declines in population growth 
and the projected increases in 
life exp^ancy, birth rates 
in the developing countries 
should decline from the present 
level of 38 to 30 per thousand 
by 1985, which will require 
substantial national efforts and 
international assistance. 

13. In addition to family 
planning, measures should be 
employed that affect such socio- 
economie factors as reduction 
in infant and childhood morta¬ 
lity, increased education parti¬ 
cularly for females, improve¬ 
ment in the status of women, 
land reform and support in 
old age. 

14. To assure needed infor¬ 
mation concerning population 
trends, population censuses 
should be taken at regular in¬ 
tervals and information con¬ 
cerning births and deaths should 
be made available at least an¬ 
nually. 

15. Policies should be de¬ 

veloped to reduce the undesir¬ 
able consequences of excessive¬ 
ly rapid urbanization and to 
develop opportunities in rural 
areas and small towns, recog¬ 
nizing the right of individuals 
to move freely within their na¬ 
tional bounaarjea. ' 

16. laternational agreements 
should be concluded to regu¬ 
late the migration of worlwra 
and to assure non-discrimina- 
tory treatment and social ser¬ 
vices for these workers and 
their families. 

17. National efforts should 
be intensified through expan¬ 
ded research programmes to de¬ 
velop knowledge concerning 
the social, economic and politi¬ 
cal interrelationships with 
population trends; effective 
means of reducing infant Md 
childhood mortality; new and % 
improved methods of fertility 
regulation to meet the varied * 
requirement of individuall and 
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idnamiutit^, "lilted 

d«t«tk« biolQW; aod motuxto 
for &|)pFpvi^ the adntini- 
tttttHoa, delivery and utiti> 
zation of social services, in¬ 
cluding (hffitUy ptanning ser¬ 
vices. 

18- International, intergov¬ 
ernmental and non-govem- 
nwotal agencies and national. 
gomomMts should increase 
their assistance in the poputa- 
tipn Held on request. 

19. In exercising their so¬ 
vereign right to detemune their 
popiuatioQ policies and pro- 

r nmes, governments should 
so consistent witli human 
rigiM and the eStets of their 
national policies on the inte- 
MUs of other nations and of 
mankind 

afi. The Plah of Adtion 
should be closely coordinated 
with the International De¬ 
velopment Strategy for the 
Second United Nations De¬ 
velopment Decade, reviewed in 
depth at five year intervale, 
and modified as appropriate. 

fteckutetfon ON Food 
•Ml Fopuiition 

This is the text of a call to 
governments and people for 
action by concerned citizens 
ftom many parts of the world, 
which was signed by more than 
2,500 distinguished citizens from 
over 200 countries and submit¬ 
ted to the UN Secretary Oencral 
on April 25, 1974. 

To, Ooveramsnts. Organi- 
MioM and Men and Women 
Everywhere. We, the Under, 
sign^, AddiMs thtet Dxla- 
t^on on Food ft Popol^on. 

. 1^0 link unites the famliy of 
man more than his need for 
food. For food Is aa estential 
condifioR of life, common to 
bH, people; whetet^ they are, 
wbiMevnr they do’^tiiey share 
gUke in this need. ^ 

The sutk truth is Upt man's 
aifiUW to iP'odiaite food is not 
keeping pice witii his need. 
De^ite efforts by govarnments 
nad the Hitetanttonni dnmnui- 
ni^ tp Sofite teorid food 

Unndtedt nf miltidM of the 


ftwlMi is 


nddiMl IS iadte 

each 

4ny» «|Pm« the next 25 yevs 
or Mmt present of 

nenrly 4 oipQn wlU he nearly 
7 bmiOQ, They must all be fed. 

The world food situation 
took a sharp turn MUk worse 
m 1972 and 1973: 

1. Stocks of grain have hit 
an all-time low since the end 
of World War 11. Surplus 
stocks formerly l«td in reserve 
have nearly been exhausted 
and no longer offer security 
against widespread hunger and 
starvation. 

2. Food prices have reachej 
new highs. Last year, despite 
a record world harvest, es¬ 
calating demand nearly doub¬ 
led grain prices. The increas¬ 
ing cost of food threatens to 
cause serious hardship for 
many people already spending 
most of what they have on 
food. 

3. Less of the cheaper pro¬ 
tein foods, which normally 
supplement grain diets, is avail¬ 
able The world’s fish catch 
and per caput production of 
protein-rich legumes, the staple 
diet tn many countries, have 
declined. 

4. Food Shortages have crea¬ 
ted serious social unrest m 
many parts of the world and 
are particularly severe in count¬ 
ries Where hunger and the di¬ 
seases that thrive on under¬ 
nourished bodies are prevalent. 
This scarcity has been aggra¬ 
vated by the consumption of 
mote and more grain to pro¬ 
duce meat, eggs and milk. 

5. Mounting fertilizer and 
energy shortages are reducing 
food production in certain 
areas and increasing food prices 

this new and threatening 
situation, a bad monsoon m 
Asia (which could occur in 
any year), or a drought m 
North America (like those in 
the I930's and l9jll‘s), could 
mean severe malautrltion for 
hundreds of mUiionS and death 
for iiteny mHliofii. 

This datigetoas^ unstable 
world food i^ture, when seen 
aguRSt an unpteoedented po- 
gmladoM inerc^, has cteatsd 
m immediate Witse of urgency. 
The dnogges of food ahoHages 
could inMq * thteat Cite the 
teit of this MqShlcy ■wtvm if, 


ttevnuUy, bumper crops in 
ebiae ymrs create temporary 
Mpphieet jad even if the trend 
towsra foduced birth rates 
tteteteteS general Ihrougttettt 
the wwW. 

weind food proddctiOn in 
thfb years ahead must rise at 
least 2 per cent a year to keep 
pace with tlw present rate of 
pi^uhition growth. But it 
must rise a good deal more 
if tt^ world’s people are to be 
provided with an adequate diet. 
This required annual increaw 
in food production which is 
considembly greater than that 
which occurred during recent 
decades—and seems to be in- 
cteasingly harder to achieve 
each year. But unless there it, 
this necessary and continuous 
increase in food production, 
there will be even more hunger 
and malnutrition and soaring 
food F>ce^- 

inw need to seek solutions is 
presuiag. The nature of the pro¬ 
blem, the precarious state of 
world food production made 
critical by predicted expecta¬ 
tions of continued population 
growth, calls for concerted 
action by the world community. 
There is only one cute for 
hunite and that is food. No 
paluWUves or panat^as in the 
form of reports or resolutions 
can alleviate the pain of empty 
stomachs that must be filled. 
Int^ational resotiitions, how¬ 
ever Ifigh-minded, are a moc¬ 
kery if they do not have a 
tan^bie impact on the human 
cemiUons. 

The United Nations is now 
providing leadership on both 
these problemi. In August the 
United Nations will convene 
the World Popalation Con¬ 
ference in Bucharest. In No¬ 
vember it will convene the 
World Food Conference in 
These are the first 
occasions tehen governments 
have agreed to meet to con¬ 
sider ttwse crucial questions 
and to consider taking action 
pif^m. 

Wiyj those two conferences 
a|i)y a few months away, we 
urgi govemments, acting be¬ 
fore* at and after these two 
gtom conforences, to consider 
tealistio and purposeful ntea- 
sitiea such as the following: 
'^t*''iCwi«i high prioriW to 
pMmmam m each oountcy 
Wj||m Tlw iiterease titte pcoduc- 


tjon of grniiM, tegumes aod 
other S«i4e food crops; en¬ 
sure the avaitabijity of pto- 
tein-rich foods, partieularly to 
the more yufawtem poputsmon 
gtoupt] te^sund the produdWon 
of fortiltew; and Im^irove Jhe . 
opportuaitiet for smaU for¬ 
mers to make it reasonable 
Jiving. Develop a oorapti^n- | 
sive and constructive world 
Food Plan for adoption at the 
World Food Conference. 

2. Support sound populatiosi 
policies relevant to national 
neeeds which respect national 
sovereignty and tint divend^ 
of social, economic aidd cul¬ 
tural conditions; accept and 
assure the human right of each 
couple to decide for themselves 
the spacing and size of thdr 
famiites;* and recognize toe 
corresponding respogsibility 
of , governmenu to provkfti 
their peoples the information 
and the means to exercise tiis 
right clfoqtiveiy.** EmbPdy 
tliese ppticies in a World 
Population Plan of Atmon to 
be agreed, upon by governments 
at the World Popubtion Con¬ 
ference. 

3. Recognite that ttei foter- 
dependenee of the v^d com¬ 
munity creates an obligation to 
assist in the necessary fimding 
of food and JtePuiatMm pro¬ 
grammes by both tfovclopfng 
and develOaed co^tries. This 
calls for the elaboration and 
implementation of a global 
strategy by the United bSdkms 
and its family of ageaeies, in¬ 
cluding the Fbod and Agri¬ 
culture O^nization of the 
Unit^ NatWs and the United 
Nations Fund for Popufotion 
Activities. 

4. Establish sufficient food 
reserves |hroujfo national and i 
intemaUonai efforts to jwovide 
continuing vital insurance 
against food sbertages. 

5. Recognize that, in our 
finite world where resourcea 
are limited, the family Of man 
must one day, and nopafoUy 
fotriy soon, wing birth rates 
into reasonable oslance wWi 
the towered death rates Uwt 
have been achieved. Many 
govemmeate See the oeed to ^ 

>* Tdiemn Derian 

tiw Humm R^ls. 

{fate- Wj 
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guic'c r.itid il piliiy tcwjrd 
this objective 

A solution to the prevent 
world iood crisis must be found 
within the nevt levs years The 
sotnl ti iiislormation which 
can lead to a ieduction in the 
world late ol fcrtilitj dong 
with lowmiig the rate ol mor 
talit> will take decides to 
accomplish But a stiit must 
be m ide now bccau\e the mil 
Items o( people being born 
each ycir pliei i heavy bur 
dm on the rcsouiees ivailabe 
to mai y rations lot education 
he ilth cmpkvmcnt and the 
imiinlenanee ol cnviionmental 
quahlv A icduetion in popu 
lation growth could help ilk 
viutc this burden 1 ffective 
measures tow ird resolving both 
the world food and popul it ion 
problems must come within a 
tot il stratetY of development 
Net only is secial tUid economic 
development desirable in itself 
but also It tontnbutes to mo 
dvating population growth 
All these me isurcs are destgred 
to improve the quality of life 

In this Deelaiation we fi eus 
on food because it is the most 
critical of the prcssuies on 
the world today It i< the 
greatest m imlestiiion of world 
poveri) which his mnyas 
peels The absolute number of 
desperUtIv poor uc f ii git ilci 
tod ty than ever btfoit m his 
1o»> The I ecd to eradicate 
aeute poveity is beint ictog 
nued more ll in ever us i col 
Icetive responsibility Jl js i 
tisk which glob it p.irtncrship 
and the dtminds of setup 
lustiee make imperitivc 

We lepeit food is cruci<il 
Kx uisc liter illy tei s of mi| 
lull s ot lives .ire suspended 
III the dtlic lit h ll 11 te between 
world ptpulition and world 
food supplies Growing p< pul i 
tions del led sull tiei 1 foe'd 
reeded fe r suivivil lesist all 
effoits to «etuie a pe leeful 
wtvrlU 'Willi ircieised pii due 
tion unel nn re equitable distii 
button (I food tie (utuie 
could provide i prospect < f less 
misery uid moie hope le i 
tountless people now depriv 
ed of the basic nceessilies that 
arc their right 

The Woild 1 ood ( e nfcici te 
i^rcficnts a unique opporiu 
nily This oppi riunitv muss 
not be missed temprelcn 

EASTERN BCt»»OMIST 


sivc international agPeements itw|f the nepet, to 

must be reaehed to assure at RMiHV thgt im metw wdin#n 
least mmimat food, supplies^ .miidiihddnen of Afr^sjARla^ 
with sufficiert annual tarry-«nd the yVimriCas, 
over stocks Disastrous break- whatbwT their Ih«r 

tbhgion, their politloal ^Uo- 
tfiphy* their age, their social 
oonditiog ligve the basic foods 
which are the one essential and 
uidebstable pre-condition of 
a. life of dignity and deoercy 
Without an assured supply. aH 
(for other aspirations foi peace, 
for social justice for ^owth 
and creativity both as indivi¬ 
duals and as nations lose their 
meaning and take on a hollow 
ring 

1 cannot but be sharply atijd 
painfully conscious of the dan¬ 
gers posed by the Declaration 
having recently returned from 
the Sahel There the suffering 
povoked by a six-^t drought 
is resulting in premature death 
disease and a dreadful sense of 
helplessness The tragic spec¬ 
tacle of dying cattle and their 
owners fleeing the encroaching 
desert induces a sense of des¬ 
peration into what should be 
the objeetivc analysis of the 
world s food situation and 
prospects 

It IS no accident that this 
Declaration is presented at 
the United Mations This body 
was established in tfae Baal 
phase oi the most devastating 
war in history not merely to 
embody the highest ^itoa- 
tions ot mankind but to po- 
vidc an operational vehicle 
for global action The present 
crisis and those that we can 
see looming ahead can be over¬ 
come They are indeed a Seri¬ 
ous challenge to use all our 
forces OUT determination and 
iflgenuity to provide a bettei 
life for future generations 
This IS a year in wfoch the 
mternational community, with 
some brutally abrupt reniindirs 
of what the future may hold, 
fs lacing up to the situation 
At its present special ttnarjon 
the General Assembly I* de¬ 
voting Its attention to mdfog 
‘ic basts of a more eipi^bK 
lu workable economic ayih 
m — a system which takes 
into account not only the needs 
of all nations but also 
imperative interre}ationshi|i8 
of the Several parts ofthepicli* 
km poverty, the eonservattdn 
and just appottionmifot of 


downs ilj the world foothaupply 
can thus be avoided All ra¬ 
tions may then rest secure m 
the knowledge that this We 
most critical of their immediate 
problems is being attacked 
with wisdom vigor and unity 
of purpose * 

In the name* of humanity we 
cull upon all governments and 
peoples everywhere rich and 
poor regardless of -political 
and sotidl systems to act — 
togetlcr and to act in time 
PoUowlag 18 the text of the 
statement made by Secretary- 
Geaeral Kurt WaMheim on re¬ 
ceiving the DeclaratlOB on 
Pood and Population M a 
ceremony at United Nptlons 
Headquarters 

I am grateful to be given 
this Declaration It is marked 
by a profound concern for the 
improvement of the human 
condition The Declaration is 
impoitant of itself by virtue of 
the authoiity of the signers 
whose standing m all wilks 
of life IS lellected by the statute 
to those who have come to the 
United Nations today to bear 
witness to It 

I have recently desciihcd 
the times we are living in as 
being chaiactcrized ty mass 
poveily food shortages and 
energy ciisis a continuing 
oppressive buiden of military 
expenditure inflation exacer¬ 
bated by world monetary ms 
tabihty and the prospect be¬ 
fore us of a doubling of hu 
man numbeis ty ihe turn of 
the century 

The Declaration addresses 
iisill piimaiily to the dramatic 
depiction of available food 
reserves and thf shortfall in 
world food prcduition There 
IS no m< ie immediate task than 
tl at ot reseuirg the worfo 
fi<m a situilicn which foi 
m ll y 1 IS always been precari¬ 
ous and IS now even more 
ha/ irdous Short-term mea¬ 
sures while essential must 
not be allowed lo beeime , 
piilialives for the cimmg* 
years will increase our vul- 
nerabiliiy 

Virtually in no other area is 
It more pressing than m the 
one to which your Declaration 
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foilUtlit ^iit<ninw8, fhe pfoMiw 
foitkfo of yk qUv|irot«n»nat, antt 
the pfoU^ M ma 
motfotwy *Pi09d lukil 

pOpulfttlOfli tlfo two Ufflfo 

jtnues to yoUt |>wh« 
tation addresses ^tsetr, form 
an iRtegial part of this whole 

In Avgust, iQ Bueharan, for 
the first tune Govemmetits wilt 
hold a wcHld population con¬ 
ference Shortly afterwardto, 
inRome the World Pood Con¬ 
ference will offer Governments < 
the opportunity to tackle foe i 
world food problem YourceH 
therefore for mt^iationai no- 
operation fo eaj|ure supfnitq 
of food comes at an ojppwune 
moment Tie Wotfd Pood 
Conference will preaent fon 
Member States of the United 
Nations with the unique o 
tuniiy to take immediate 
tical and urgently needed 
to redress a tragic sti 
which we can no longer 
to ignore 

The unprecedented growth 
of the world s population fo 
compounding man's difflcidtieai 
in feeding himseli The tfow 
at our disposal is very Short. 
You point out foot foe woeld’R 
food production has barely 
kept pace with population tn- 
creates Our goal is not mere 
survival but a life of dignity 
and peace with hope for each 
new generation to improve for 
conditions of life for foe hfo 
lions of men women dtui Child¬ 
ren who will inhabit the earth 
m the coming decades 

Whether or not we can in¬ 
crease food piodpction de¬ 
pends as foe Declaration afotei. 
not on a tonent of words an! 
resolutions but on adopting 
new 4ind tangible ol^tisg^ 
hammering out the global am- 
tegies needed and revitaiinftg 
foe macluneiy to achieve them. 

In spite of Its ideological cota^ 
pitxity and tto poiitica) and 
other constraints thgt pu# 
exist jn, any global body. Jbb 
Uwtod Nations can loniwiil 
respond ^ 

It n in this safoe apint^of 
cjomnufomt mid deteRnpUion 
that I receive tfof Dedaistion. 

1 am confident that the udN" 
national coemnimity can aud 
will find humane 
foe serious pnshlenMe^J^ 

e l pettway tswi- 

♦ 

tU $9ff 





BaUdfm, 


PriotedftiidpoblilMityfl^* ASinM>ao*lwbitfi^ dMEattcraVi»iioaM 1^-. UoltedComqieKial 

Psrtkmcoi SVMt. DdU, at tti« New lodia Proi. Oowuuilit Qicut. New Dellil<l. 

BJ tt(w i Balauitiiwaalii , <1^ ItegiMcNdataeOPO. Umdoa.HaBeww^ 
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Il4' NewwAraui HEtHisnNO on tt» ci^inot 

III W !• 1 wl wl IHliifW reshuffle have noted thattids is the seventh 
tinw liltw ttie mid'term poll in 1971 that the prime minister has shuflied her pack. 
If thvtefon Mrs Qandhi’i council of ministers does not still have a finished look, 
it knot for want of trying on her part. She could of course keep on trying and she 
auy no dovbt hope to succeed some day, tike Robert Bruce. Meanwhile the country 
may be tluknkfoi for some not so small mercies. Mr Jagjivan Ram’s new assignment 
has been* deservediy greeted in the country with genuine enthusiasm. As minister 
for Agricaiture and Irrigation he is in a position to exercise for the definite benefit 
of the nation his substantial political status and vast talent for administration. Kerc 
is a man with plenty of practical good sense and he may be depended upon to follow 
sound and realistic procurement und price policies without wltich there can be no 
mstamed grosvth of agricultural production. His immediate tusk of course is to work 
out a credible food policy and the country may reasonably hope that he would do 
this in such a way that the consumer considers him a well-wisher white (he farmer 
regards him as an ally. 

There is similarly sufiioient reason for the public taking kindly to the pi ime miiiis- 
tgr'l choice of Mr C. Subramaniam for the Finance ministry. That this fulfils a cheristi- 
personal aspiratiem is certainly not the most important aspect of this appointment. 
Me may not perliaps be the answer to the prime minister's celebrated prayer for a 
wizard to put the economy right, but he has acquired experience in depth of both indus¬ 
trial expansion and agricultural development. He assumes his new responsibilities at a 
time when his intellectual powers have m>ttured and mellowed. He may therefore be 
expected to eschew adventurism as well as opportunism and help steer the economy 
carefully and steadily through the dilllcult period ahead. Right now the economic 
condition of the country resembles verily the stale of a ship on the high seas battered by 
a violent storm. Inflation remains an immense problem but in the meanwhile the go- 
vernmenl’s credit squeeze has begun throttling even normal and legitimate business acti¬ 
vity. There is a real danger of both manufacturing and trading being disrupted unless 
the government acts to restore the normal financing of production or marketing. It is 
some time since the Finance ministci luts been a master in his own house. This posi¬ 
tion sliould change now, for Mr Subramaniam may certaiuly be expected to take the 
initiative in policy and udministiaiion. 

The bringing together of Industrial Development and Heavy industry as a single 
new ministry of Industries under Mr T.A Pai is another happy thought. His prede¬ 
cessor, Mr Subramaniam liad done much to simplify and speed up industrial licensing 
and it now remains for Mr Pai to assist in the creation of an economic climate in whicli 
licences could quickly fructify as projects and plants. His abilities are considerable 
and his self-confidence is even more so. All the same, it is reasonable to ask why Civil 
Supplies should also have been included in his portfolio. This charge has no logical 
lipk with Mr Pat’s mt^or assignment and could easily prove a time-consuming diversion 
for him. Mr K.D. Malaviya has been moved from Steel and Mines to Petroleum and 
Chemicals. His return to his old stomping ground has much to recommend it. The 
cpuatiy should wish him well and pray that petroleum policy would recapture its dynam- 
, ifun under his skilled and dedicated ministrations. At the same time the country may 
well be apprehensive about his being able to spare sufficient time and energy to other 
eqjually important areas of his portfolio, such as fortilizers or chemicals. 

The Steel portfoh’o has once again been disturbed. This is unfortunate because 
it is a complex oharge apd a sew minister wilt certainly take time even to get acquainted 
with the job. Moeeovur, Mr Chandrajit Yadav, who has been inducted into the council 
of misistera as a minister of state to ^ in independent charge of Steel and Mines, has 
had no tninisterial expe^ienoe. Fortunately he is young and clearly capable and may 
wqU prove worUiy of the trust reposed in him. Iliia prime minister’s aectetariat, how- 
evn, may have to keep ah eye on this ministry for a start so that its fuoctioning 
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may not slump or slacken while Mr Ya- 
dav IS tearninf the tricks of his new 
trade. 

The prime minister has been wise in 
deciding that Mr D.P. Chattopadhyaya 
should continue his good work at the Com' 
racrce ministry. His enthusiasm is a great 
asset as is his reputation for being ‘clean.’ 
Mr Cliattopadhyaya’s performance so 
far might be less dazzling than what he 
himself thinks it is but there is no doubt 
that here is a minister who is determined to 
make a success of his job. As much and 
more could certainly be claimed for Mr 
K.C. Pant, who continues to be minister 
of state but will be in independent charge 
of the newly created ministry of Energy 
which takes under its wings Power and 
C oal During his spell as minister for 
Irrigation and Power Mr Pant had de¬ 
monstrated sustained capacity for paying 
attention to detail while analysing and 
assessing broader concepts. His enlarged 
responsibilities may well give him the addi¬ 
tional scope he needs for addressing him¬ 
self fully to the demands of power deve¬ 
lopment. 

Bhoothalingam 

report 

In uu> mid-year (1974-75) review of the 
Indian economy, written for Margin, 
the quarterly journal of the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research, 
Mr S. Bhoothalingam, formerly Director- 
General of the Council and now an Ad¬ 
viser, declares that the patient is grasiely 
ill, but recovery is possible. His optim¬ 
ism, such as it IS, is purely subjective, for 
he suggests that “the only hopeful factor 
is that, lor the first time in many years, the 
governnicl seems to be well and sincere¬ 
ly awdic o( the danger," As proof he cites 
the urdm>uiccs promulgated in July this 
year and the supplementary budget and 
taxation measures of August. He however 
proceeds promptly to concede that “this 
package of measures may be incomplete 
and insufticient and some of them may 
not be as cITective as hoped for.” It is 
not only politicians who want to eat the 
cake and have it; ex-bureaucrats too could 
apparently be simildtiy tempted. The 
truth IS that everybody is convinced that 
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As has been sugfCMted «t the ,outset, 
Mrs OiMttihi has dona less than a comi^te 
job of giving the country a government 
good in all its parts. There are still far too 
many free-loaders and hangers-on in her 
team, while she has obviously not been 
over-keen on cutting down even some 
easily detected dead wood. Quite a few 
important ministries still have ministers 
who arc indifferent or inadequate or both 
and there is also the nagging feeling that, 
having decided on certain dismissals or 
replacements, the prime minister is wait¬ 
ing for a more opportune time to give 
effect to these decisions. There is in all 
this the risk that the country may become 
more and more cynical about the quality 
of its government. On the present occa¬ 
sion, however, there is also just a chance 
that the public may be willing to give a 
trial to the new dispensation under which 
Mr C. Subramaniam in Finance, Mr 
Jagjivan Ram in Agriculture and Mr T.A. 
Pai in Industries will have opportunities to 
work both individually and collectively to 
revive and reinvigorate the economy and 
rc-start it on the road to development. 


something must be done about inflation 
and that it is primarily for the govern¬ 
ment to do it, but not many seem to know 
what precisely is^to be done. However, 
neither Mr Bhoothalingam nor the rest 
of us need be unduly despondent. Help¬ 
lessness in the face of inflation seems to be 
as universal a feature of the human condi¬ 
tion as inflation itself. 

The mid-year review has wisely ref¬ 
rained from conjectures even about the 
inunediate future. All that it permits it¬ 
self is to say very cautiously that the eco¬ 
nomy might improve if certain things 
which could be done were in fact done. 
For instance, the government of India, Mr 
Bhoothalingam says, should not hesitate 
to raise external resources of a largo order 
taking advantage of every facility that 
may be available for the purpose. He also 
rcconuncnds that, having done so or even 
while doing so, the government should 
boldly commit Enough funds for such 
essential imports as oil or foodgrains. 
He has warned against the food import 
needs of the country toeing underestimated 
and he h'unself is persuaded that there 
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VOuld.be a foodgraiu 4efldltpf about 

After nviewing the poor perforuuUMW 
of the industrial production iqdea in 197B, 
Mr Bhoothalingam usefhlly asks whether 
the country could not make better 
use of its investments in industrial ptent 
and machinery than it has been ^ing 
lately. He admits that power has been a 
bottleneck but doubts the necessity to des¬ 
pair. As he has worked out the eleotei- 
city arithmetic, if only the thermal sta¬ 
tions could operate at the designed capa¬ 
city of 60 per cent load factor, the Mti- 
mated energy now required by all sectors 
could be fully found. Consequently, he 
deprecates the attitude that “until more 
power stations arc commissioned in due 
course, the country has necessarily to put 
up with the present kind of crippling po- ' 
wer shortages.” 

Mr Bhoothalingam’s analysis admits 
the significant role of money supply in 
generating inflation, but he rules out pro¬ 
posals for legitimatizing black money at a 
price as well as monetarist formulae such 
as SEMIBOMBLA. Rather unhappily, 
he himself has no positive suggestions to 
make, which is all the more unsatisfactory 
since he states that the “measures taken 
and envisaged far by the government) 
to check the growth of money siqjpty 
are unlikely to give immediate relirf.” 

It has been said that in the long 
run we are all dead. Given inflation' of 
the kind we are having now, we should all 
be dead much earlier. Mr Bhoothalin- 
gam is quite emphatic that production 
must rise if the rigours of inflation are to 
be mitigated. On this there can be no two 
opinions. Agreement is also readily pos¬ 
sible on the point that production could 
be substantially raised if certain condi¬ 
tions, none of them impossible, are met. 
Improvement in the generation and diMri- 
button of electricity has been mentioned 
already. Mr Bhoothalingam iblconimeBds 
also better productivity in coal, steel and 
transport. He demands lome Shock 
treatment in the case of fertilizers *H)e 
it development, production or Idistribu- 
tion” — but leaves us guessiug about the 
nature of the shock tfeatneht rebomman- 
ded. 

la thg private sedtor of induMry Mr N 
Bhoothaliagam aotes tital perfonniiuce 
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depends a great deal on the operation of 
government policies. He warns against 
dogmatic or rigid credit squeeze and he 
naturally protests against the wasting of 
time involved in bureaucratic procedures, 
regulatory or otherwise. Mr Bhoothalin- 
gam does not indicate to what extent an 
increase in industrial production would 
restrain the increase in the price level 
within any relevant future period. On 
the contrary, he declares rather fatalisti¬ 
cally that "prices continue to rise 
and will go on doing so.” In practical 
terms, an increase in industrial produc¬ 
tion of an extent likely to be realized 


McNamara 

Pleads 

Tub proposed resort by the government 
of India to the newly established "oil 
facility" of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), despite the fad that the 
interest of about seven per cent on this 
facility is considered rather high, provides 
ample justification for the World Bank 
President, Mr Robert McNamara’s pene¬ 
trating analysis of the current interna- 
national economic situation as well as 
his strong plea al the annual meeting of 
the Bank a few days ago for u substantial 
increase in the quantum of concessionary 
aid available to the developing poor 
countries. 

India proposes to go in for IMP'S 
oil facility b^ause, notwithstanding the 
nearly 50 per cent increase in her 
exports during April-July period and 
three earlier drawals on the IMF under 
the conqxsnsatory finance facility, the 
gold tranche and the first credit tranche, 
she finds herself confronted with the pros¬ 
pect of a precipitate fall in her foreign 
exchange reserves. These reserves had 
been eroded to the extent of nearly Rs 130 
mores during the two months to Sep¬ 
tember 15. In the subsequent week, the 
rate of decline — Rs 33.68 crores — ga¬ 
thered further momentum. India's, in¬ 
cidentally, IS not an isolated case of 
difficult balance of payments position. 
Mr McNamara has pointed out that 
most other developing countries, the pro¬ 
minent among them being Bangladesh, 


is rather unlikely to overcome inflation so 
long as the government’s monetary and 
fiscal policies do not subject themselves 
to corresponding discipline. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is good indeed that Mr Bhootha- 
lingam has so uncompromisingly empha¬ 
sized the importance of increasing pro¬ 
duction. Especially as a recession in 
certain areas of industry, involving an 
aggravation of unemployment or other 
economic difficulties faced by the nation, 
soems only too probable, the urgency of 
stimulating both production and invest¬ 
ment in the industrial .sector can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


Sri Lanka, Mali. Niger, Upper Volta, 
Mauritania, Senegal, Chad, Tanzania. 
Somalia and Kenya, face a similar situa¬ 
tion. 

As the World Bank president Iws 
Stressed, the plight of these countries is not 
of their own making, even though it has 
been aggravated to some extent by such 
natural calamities as floods in some and 
severe drought in others. Global in¬ 
flation in general during the past about 
three jears and the sharp rise in the prices 
of petroleum, fertilizers, foodgrains and 
most primary products since last year in 
particular have done a great damage to the 
balance of payments position of most of 
the poor developing nations. In the case 
of India, the imports of crude oil. ferti¬ 
lizers and foodgiains alone arc expected 
to eat up nearly 80 per cent of the coun¬ 
try’s this year's export earning, leaving 
very little for financing other imports. 
The larger quantum of aid expected this 
year also is not likely to be of much help 
as the real value of this assistance has 
been eroded considerably by global in¬ 
flation. 

More pertinent, however, is the pros¬ 
pect visualised by Mr McNamara of the 
global growth trends during the rest of 
the current decade. Thanks to the near- 
quadrupling of oil prices in just about a 
year, the rate of growth of the gross na- 
liopat product of the developed countries 
is said to have gone down currently to a 
bare 1.3 per cent from 6.7 per cent last 
year and 5.8 and 4.9 per cent in the pre¬ 
ceding two years. This is not only ex¬ 
pected to affect their development assis¬ 
tance programmes but also the prospects 


of exports of the developing countries. 
Since nearly 75 per cent of the total ex¬ 
ports of the developing nations are effec¬ 
ted to the developed nations, u diminished 
growth rale of the latter trantlhtes very 
quickly into reduced demand fot' the ex¬ 
ports of the former, leading in turn to a 
reduction in their (developing countries') 
capacity to import. In the absence of 
large-.scalc external assistance, the rate of { 
growth of the developing countries can¬ 
not then but suffer. 

According to the World Bank’s pro¬ 
jections, which have been cited by Mr 
McNamara, the GNP growth per capita 
in the developing nations with per capita 
incomes over $200 (these countries ac¬ 
count for 600 million population) may 
go down during 1974-80 to 3.4 per cent 
from 4.3 per cent on an average during 
1965-73. The rate would turn even minus 
0.4 from l.l in the case of countries 
with per capita incomes under 9200. 
These countries account for 1,000 million 
people. 

Among the developing countries, the 
only ones which are expected to register im¬ 
provement in the ONP growth per capita 
in the coming years are the major oil 
producers with a papulation of 300 mil¬ 
lion people and the mineral exporters with 
100 million people. The growth rate of 
the oil producers may go up from 5.4 
per cent to 8.4 per cent and of the mineral 
producers from 1.2 to 3.8 per cent. The 
developed nations and some of the de¬ 
veloping countries with high growth rates 
at present due to their industrial strides, 
of course, should be able to pull through, 
although they face serious problems of 
adjustment to the new conditions. They, 

It is felt, arc able to borrow much of what 
they need on the world capital markets. 
They can also attract investments from the 
oil producing countries which have large 
surplus funds on their hands. 

It is against this background that 
Mr McNamara has called for a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the quantum of 
concessionary assistance to the develop¬ 
ing nations, particularly to the poorest 
among them. For these countries, a 
setback to their growth rates will mean 
not just inconvcnieace — as would be 
the case with the developed na¬ 
tions— but appalling deprivation. The 
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fprot^t, indeed, is frigjjtenlng. Mr^ 
McNamara’s pica, therefore, needs to be 
J fully endorsed. The problem cannot be 
resolved if (he developed nations remain 
content with devising ways and means for 
overcoming their own diUlculties and 
brush aside aid considerations. Part 
of tlie addilional aid requirements can 
well be met by the oil producing count- 
fS ries but the developed nations too have 
jto conliibutc liberally, even though this 
I might entail some sacrifice »>n their 
f 


) The question of recycliiip a m.ijor por¬ 
tion of (he surplus funds of the oil pro¬ 
ducing countries has been entrusted for 
'• detailed study to a special committee of 
the IMF. It is, however, diflicult to say 
I how far the deliberations of this commi- 
* ^ ttce will be fruitful in the prcscnl-day 
' mood of confrontation between the de- 
(^ velopcd countries, which recently con- 
i ) sidered the question of oil prices under ihc 
4^ leadership of the United .Slates, and the 
oil producers. 


The developed countries have called 
for 'i cut in oil prices. If the obser¬ 
vations of the Shull of Iran at his 
press conference in New Delhi arc 
any indication, this call which he 
I termed as unilateral, is bound to be 
j resisted by the members of the Oigams.i- 
' tion of the Petroleum Lxportinj Counl- 
I ries. An indication to this efiett has also 
I been given hy the Secrctary-riciieral of 
I the OPl'C' who has hinted dial a luithei 
I upward revision may be sought m oil 
I prices to compensate the producers for 
i the continuing global inflation. The 
I problem tan be resolved througii mutual 
j discussions between the producers and 
! major consumers of oil. The pieseiit 
mood of confioiitation would only com- 
Sj plicate niaiieis fuithei. 


Ill view ol the inounliiig liuidei of 
external debt on the developing nations, 
11 IS, of course, uiiperiilivc that the surplus 
funds of oil piuduccrs should he channel¬ 
led to them at libci.il terms. The Shah of 
Iran’s pioposal for si'ltiiig up a special 
fund for this purpose under the aegis of 
the United Nations, iioiii where assis¬ 
tance cun be made .iv.iilabk to the de¬ 
veloping nations at 2 S per cent iinmml 
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interest, the repayment of this assistance 
being spread over 25*30 years, needs de¬ 
tailed consideration. 

It is, however, encouraging to note that 
Mr McNamara has underscored the need 
for diversification of the energy patterns 


Ways and 

means 

At A time when inflationary pressures are 
being more acutely felt even with the 
attempts to regulate money supply, the 
central exchequer is feeling more comfort¬ 
able than at this time last year and there 
arc clear indications that it will be in 
possession of tax and non-tax revenues of 
dimensions much larger than what are 
assumed in the budget estimates. There 
IS. however, as yet no adequate recogni¬ 
tion of the oppressive burden of new 
levies imposed by the central government 
111 Its original and supplementary budgets 
and of the periodical adjustments in tariff 
values of selected commodities for pur¬ 
poses of levying ad valorem excise duties. 
Even without a significant increase in the 
output of excised commodities and no 
laige increase in the quantum of dutiable 
imports, the union Finance ministry can 
liope to exceed comfortably the budget 
estimates, of an improvement of Rs 520 
crores (gross) after taking into account 
the new taxation proposals of February 
this year. The gioss increase may of course 
be said to be Rs 535 crores as there was a 
share of Rs 15 crores for the slates in res¬ 
pect of the new excise levies on July 31. 
(The interim budget proposals p^istulatcd 
additional revenues of Rs 136 crores 
gross and these became effective from 
July 31, 1974). 

The details relating to central revenue 
lor the lirsl four months of the current 
fiii.inci.il year make extremely good show¬ 
ing. I'otal revenues amounted to Ra 
1650.82 crores representing an increase of 
Rs 346.17 crores. Of this, excise duties 
alone accounted for additional revenues 
of Rs 218 crores. But what is really 
significant is the net im;^rovement in cus¬ 
toms revenues, fn view of the const¬ 
raints on foreign exchange resources it 
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in the developing countries and also em¬ 
phasised tbe need for bestowing gteater 
attention on their agricuItoRd develop¬ 
ment programmes. Unless they do So, not 
only will they find it difficult to adequ¬ 
ately feed their growing populations tat 
also to foster their economic ^owth. 


had been actually expected that there 
would be a net drop of Rs 38 crores in a 
whole year. But there has been a rise 
of Rs 94 crores. Income tax receipts have 
improved by Rs 13 crores and corpora¬ 
tion tax by Rs 19 crores. 

Ignoring the effect of the interim budget 
proposals, excise duties can be expected 
to fetch in a whole year additionally Rl 
450 crores while customs revenues alone 
may account for an extra Rs 150 crores. 
The collections in respect of income tax 
and corporation lux may be easily another 
Rs 150 crores bearing in nund the possi- 
bility of brisker assessments of individual 
tax-payers and the better performance of 
the textile, chemical and other industries. 
The additional revenues even on the basis 
of the original budget proposals will 
therefore be Rs 750 crores. Allowing for 
the states' share of this increase in reve¬ 
nues the central exchequer will be re¬ 
ceiving Rs 550 crores more than it antici¬ 
pated. 

The interim budget proposals too gross¬ 
ly under-estimated receipts as the impact 
of higher tyre prices and the values of 
other excised commodities had not been 
taken into consideration, and the receipts 
for the eight months could be taken at 
Rs 160 crores gross, or a net of Rs 145 
crores. The total of lax revenues alone 
will thus be higher by Rs 700 crores in a 
full year on central account. It may be 
said that these assumptions are exaggerat¬ 
ing the scope for increased tax receipts. 
But the actual receipts may prove to be 
much better than these estimates. How¬ 
ever. even granting that only about Rs 
600 crores will be available for the central 
exchequer, the expenditure in respect of 
additional dearness allowances, food sub¬ 
sidies and the higher cost of administra¬ 
tion cannot take up more than Rs 400 
crores while on the Plan side the total 
outlay can be raised by Rs 200 crores and 
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it is Slip bonw i« tlMm' 

wiU be lugger c^iut receipt^ get 
larger foFei|it aid aod ittavin ae^ borrow'^. 
ii)ig tbroii| h open market loans Sni ooder 
the small savings campaign. It is pro¬ 
bable that the surpluses of central govern¬ 
ment' undertakings may prove to be better 
than now anticipated. 

With such a comfortable budgetary 
position, the union Finance ministry 
should not have any difficulty in meeting 
its commitments in the coming months. 
In fact its objective should be to use a 
good portion of fresh receipts for cancell¬ 
ing ad hoc securities created in the past 
few months and avoiding completely dec¬ 
eit financing. It will be no great achieve¬ 
ment if it is proudly claimed later that 
the Finance minister had succeeded in 
limiting deficit financing to Rs 125 crorcs 
even after being in possession of extra 
receipts for over Rs 800 crores. There 
is actually scope for presenting an overall 
balanced budget if not achieving an over¬ 
all surplus of Rs 50-100 crores. 

There arc indications of course that 
the improvement in tax and other reve¬ 
nues is already being reflected in a re¬ 
duction in the quantum of deficit financ¬ 
ing. An analysis of the returns of the 
Reserve Bank of India since the end of 
March this year shows that there was an 
increase in rupee securities, holdings of 
treasury bills and investments in the Issue 
and Banking Departments, between March 
29 and September 20. 1974, of only Rs 
300.94 crores against as much as Rs 
624.34 crores in the corresponding period 
in 1973-74. The deellHe would have been 
even more pronounced in the current 
financial year but for the fact that a por¬ 
tion of the overdrafts of the state govern¬ 
ments had to be taken over by the centre. 

U is not possible to make any projec¬ 
tions on the basis of the trends in the past 
few months. But with the prospect of 
larger revenue and capital receipts in the 
coming months it should certainly be 
feasible to cancel ad hoc securities handed 
over to the Ka«ve Bank for meeting over¬ 
runs in expenditure relating to 1974-75. 
As in 1973-24 there were heavy cancetia- 
tions of ad hoc securities In the last six 
months, it can be hoped that the contrac- 
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tioaiat ttcsds in money ns^y notioeabie 
latterly will remaia in efOdutoe e^aedally 
as ttiere will be immobilkation of 50 per 
cent of exceptional increnset in wage* 
and additional dearness allowances at the 
rate of Rs 50 crorea a month. Since 
there will also be compnlsory deposits for 
about Rs 75'crores by March next year 
the rate of growth in money supply taking 
into aocount the seasonal expansion of 
credit after October should be much less 
than in the busy season of 1973-74. 

In view of the unexpected additions to 
revenue and capital receipts it should be 
the objective of the government from now 
on to eschew altogether deficit financing 
besides neutralising the effect of earlier 
creation of currency for ways and means 
purposes. With the completion of the 
borrowing programme for the current 


Foreign trade: 
plus and minus 

Tin; TRrND.s in exports from this country 
in the first five months of the current finan¬ 
cial year give room for the hopeful expec¬ 
tation that the aggregate foreign exchange 
earnings In 1974-75 may easily be R.S 3,000 
crores against Rs 2411 crores for 197.3- 
74. In the past year imports were in ex¬ 
cess of exports to the extent of Rs 210 
crores and a net big decline in foreign 
exchange reserves could be avoided witiv 
the cfTeClive use of aid in the pipeline and 
satisfactory assistance from members of 
the Aid India Consortium. The with¬ 
drawals from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund in the early months of this year 
were actually meant to build up foreign 
exchange reserves in order that the 
country might be in a position to pay for 
costlier imports of crude oil and petro¬ 
leum products and commercial purchases 
of foodgrains. The earlier calculations 
were based on an export target of Rs 
2,600 crores and imports of up to Rs 3,300 
crores leaving a gap of Rs 700 crores. 

It was not of course reckoned until re¬ 
cently that there would be c<»ttputsion to 
import additionally three million tonnes 
of foodgrains requiring an extra expendi¬ 
ture of about Rs 300 crores. In order 
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year in tvro BMW «tti0H in October and 
Deoeoote, a net tuuamt of Rs 300 crores 
may be raised tbrdiigh open market 
loans. Nearly the whole of this amount 
con be otilis^ for cancelling ad hoc 
securities. 

For the first time in recent years the 
union Finance minister has been afforded 
an opportunity for presenting an overall t 
balanced budget and there should not be 
any relaxation of the efforts to achieve 
economies in Plan and non-Plan expendi¬ 
ture simply because there is a surfeit of 
resources. In view of the fact that the 
interim budget proposals of the centre 
and railways will be fully opernlive in 
1974-75, the government should even 
think of formulating the budget estimates 
for 1975-76 without .seeking to raise nddi- 
tioniil tax revenues. 


to avoid concessional imports of food- 
grains and be also prepared for heavy 
commercial purcha.scs, it was felt that 
there should be a pruning of imports of 
crude oil and petroleum products by nearly 
two million tonnes which would be helpful 
in effecting a saving of Rs 175 crorcs. It 
has been subsequently realised however 
that a net reduction in oil consumption 
cannot he achieved and in view of the 
power shortage in nurlh-western India 
and the inability of railways to move all 
offering traffic, there might even be a 
small net increase in aggregate consump¬ 
tion of petroleum products. 

The situation would have been really 
unmanageable if imports had to be permit¬ 
ted to the extent of Rs 3,500 crores and 
exports amounted to only Rs 2,600 crores. 
It is even now not clear what will be the 
size of the import bill as the foreign ex¬ 
change allocutions in respect of food im¬ 
ports can be determined only after the 
negotiations for securing additional quan¬ 
tities of wheat on a loan basis from the 
Soviet Union have been completed and 
it is also known what could be expected 
by way of assistance from the USA after 
Dr Kissinger's visit to India in the last 
week of this month. It can certainly be ex¬ 
pected that some benefit would flow from 
these two quarters and about Rs 150 
crores can be saved through imports of 
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loaned wheat iVom the Soviet Union and 
jHirehaKi from USA on the basis of special 
credits. 

There will of course be the obli¬ 
gation to return the loaned wheat after 
some time apart from effecting repayments 
against special US credits. If, however, 
there is easier availability of foodgrains 
as n result of dchoarding of stocks and the 
rabi crops proves satisfactory, the pur¬ 
chases now being effected in foreign coun¬ 
tries can be helpful in building up buffer 
stocks'. A delinitc view in this regard can 
be t.iken only by M.tuli next yc.ir. 

The goveiiimeiit can manage to meet 
an import bill of Rs 3450 crores without 
any great difTieully as the special credit 
provided by lian and liaq for fmanciiig 
oil impoits will Ise available and the oil 
facility of the Internallonal Monetaiy 
Fund also can be utilised in a contin¬ 
gency. Besides, fnieign balances held by 
the Reserve Bank in the Issue and Bank¬ 
ing Departments on September 27, 1974 
represented an increase of Rs 192 crores 
m a 12-month period. The Reserve Bank 
itsilf has suggested in its recent annual 
report that these balances can be drawn 
down, if need be, by Rs 300 crores. There 
may not however be any necessity to 
adopt this course as the value of exports 
even in the fust five months of the current 
year amounted to Rs 1265 crores against 
Rs 852 crores m the corresponding period 
in 197.3-74. 

Taking into account the l.cct that cs- 
ports in the last seven months m 197.3-74 
had a v.iluc of Rs 1,558 crores and supr 
exports between Seplembei and March 
1975 will M'cuie anothei Rs I SO ciores nel, 
il c.in be s.ilcTy anticipated that the Rs 
.3,000 croie mark will be coniforl.ibly rea¬ 
ched The deficit will then be Rs 4S0 crores 
taking into account special assistance 
IVom the Soviet Union and I ISA in respect 
of imports and Rs WIOcuiics without .iiiy 
special aid foi this puipusc A gap of Rs 
250 croies can always be m.inaged with 
foreign aid which is cxpcclcd to be larger 
than m 1973-74. The credit from Iran 
and Iraq foi oil imports will be roughly 
Rs 200 erorcs. The remaining gap of Rs 
1.50 crores can be budged by drawing 
down fetreign exchange reserves. There 
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may not be any need fitr this withdnnMt 
if ottistance ofRs 159 crores is f<»tii* 
coming, fVom the Soviet Untew and USA 
for ffnancing fbod in^ioits, 

i 

The stuisfactory performance of exports 
has been due to toger shipments of tea, 
coffee, gunnies and engineering goods and 
the realisation also ofa higher unit value 
on these exports. Sugar also made a 
good contribution of Rs 90 crores in a 
five-month period against Rs 42 crores 
for the whole of 1973-74. The sceptics 
may draw pointed attention to the re¬ 
cessionary trends in western countries and 
the difficulties encountered in maintaining 
exports of cotton textiles at a satisfactory 
level. 

Thcie has undoubtedly been a drop 
ill prices of tea and coffee at the export 
auctions. But the Average price realised 
III a whole year can lie much higher than 
in 1973-74 while there are chances for in¬ 
creasing exports of engineering goods with 
easier availability of steel. Iron ore also 
can fetch much largM amounts at thc^c 
will be an increase in the quantum as well 
as prices. 

The Rs 3,000-croit mark can thus be 
easily attained especially as sugar will be 
making an additional contribution of 
even Rs 210 crores, in seven months end¬ 
ing March 1975. The latest estimates 
indicate that sugar export can have a 
value of even Rs 300 crores in a full 
year. It should also be possible to effect a 
reduction in imports with a staggering of 
deliveries of steel and base metals. In res¬ 
pect of steel particularly there has been a 
serious miscalculation as it is stated that 
imports will be as much as one million 
tonnes including a carryover of five lakh 
tonnes from the previous ye,ir against 
earlier contracts. 

U will have to be examined whether 
there can lie resale even in overseas 
uuikets ag,iinst incviKuble commit¬ 
ments as a reduction in imports by 
two lakh tonnes will result in a saving 
of even Rs 75 crores. With some adjust¬ 
ments it should be pqjssible to reduce the 
import bill by Rs ISO crores and prevent 
the gap from exceeding Rs 450 crores 
even assuming that food imports have 
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to be folly |»id for,. 

A dififeult {leribd trahiitioit may thttt 
be gone through without being serbuslfjf 
hurt. But what are the ammgements that 
are proposed to be completed for conduct¬ 
ing foreign trade on a better basis in 1975- 
767 The coimtfy istnnot afford to import 
crude oil and refined products by utilising 
special credits for a long time. It is also 
likely that imports will have to be Increa¬ 
sed by two million tonnes if not three 
million tonnes, as a growth in consump¬ 
tion cannot be completely ruled out. 
There will necessarily have to be addi¬ 
tional foreign exchange outlay of Rs 175 
crores unless there is a reduction in oil 
prices by 10 to 15 per cent as a result of 
the moves now being made by developed 
countries to persuade the oil producing 
countrises to adopt a more reasonable 
pricing policy. 

This would necessarily mean that im¬ 
ports will be around Rs 3500 crores in 
1975-76 even if there were no exceptional 
food imports. The value of exports will 
have to be raised to Rs 3300 crores if the 
adverse effects of costlier imports have 
to be overcome and acute dependence on 
additional foreign aid is to be averted. 

The high target of Rs 3300 crores can be 
achieved only if the sugar industry repeats 
the performance of this year with main* 
tenance of production at a higher level in 
the 1974-75 season. Unless special efforts 
are made to boost production with the 
grant of attractive excise duty rebates and 
other concessions a large quantity cannot 
be released for exports. Gunnies and iron 
ore have strategic importance white ce¬ 
ment can make a good contribution 
if the industry is helped to increase its 
output. 

The union ministry of Commerce is 
aware of the need for granting export 
incentives and stimulating export pro¬ 
duction. But it is necessary to remei^r 
that the comjidexion of foreign trade htu 
changed completely and as the president 
of the Federatiott of Indian Chamfoara bf 
Commerce and Industry, Mr K.K. Birla, 
has pointed out, all shackles on exports 
and impediments in the way of increasing 
industrial production should be removed, 
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From the capital’s 

- CORRIDORS 


Break in Prices • Reorganisation of Ministries 


It WHf not be a iurprisc if the recent 
downtrend in the prices of several conrnio- 
dities, the important among them being 
cloth, raw cotton, groundnuts, sugar, 
fooditrams, cement, steel, non-Cnrous 
metals, chemicals and consumer durables 
turned out by the engineering industry, 
IS not fully reflected m the wholesale prices 
index This is because in the compila¬ 
tion of this index controlled prices, wher¬ 
ever applicable are fmm a heavy weight- 
age and in so far as Augar, foodgrmns, 
cement and steel ave ooncerned, the dec¬ 
line in prices relate! to authotii^ (m the 
case of sugar and foodgrains) and 
unauthorised (in the case of cement and 
steel) open market dealings The recession 
(according to trade circles slump) in 
clc'ih prices has been witnessed primarily 
in respect of the superior and medium 
varieties the prices of coarse and lower 
medium categories of fabrics have, by and 
large rem lined unaffected 1 urther, 
the controlled prices of several petroleum 
products were put up, though not very 
significantly, last month (since when the 
recessionarv trend m the prices of most 
of the above mentioned items has been 
more petccpliblc) and there arc also seve¬ 
ral other components of the index the up¬ 
trend in the prices of which persists 

considerable satisfaction 

Nevertheless a good deal of satisfac¬ 
tion IS being expressed in governmental 
circles over this break m puces They 
sec m It the success of llw anti inflation- 
iiy measures initiated by the centre on a 
significant sc ilc in July last It is how¬ 
ever, a moot point whether the decline in 
prices has icsulted primarily from the 
government s anti-mflationary package 

There can be no doubt that credit 
squeeze especially after the two per cent 
increase in the Bank Rate in July, which 
led to an acioss-the-board stepping up 
of the lending riitcs cf the banking in¬ 
dustry has encouraged quicker turnover 
of goods It IS also indisputable that the 
hoarding .utivity has suffered a great 
setback as a result of the anti-smuggiing 
and anti-unoccounted money campaigns 


launched by the union Finance ministry 
(the two campaigns have considerably 
affected the flow of funds with which the 
hoarding activity was primarily financed), 
M well as the prime minister’s threat to 
use the Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act (MISA) against the hoarders of essen¬ 
tial commodities But it is presumptuous 
to say that the lioarded stocks have been 
disgorged, leading to an improvement in 
the supply situation, wholly because of 
these factoi s 

seasonal factor 

So far as the prices of raw cotton, 
groundnuts and foodgrains are concerned, 
there IS the seasonal factor which cannot 
be ignored In the cose of these farm pro¬ 
ducts, the khanf crop estimates undoub¬ 
tedly have been revised upwards follow¬ 
ing lains, though scattered, a couple of 
weeks ago As regards sugar, the availa¬ 
bility m the market has bwome comfort¬ 
able more owing to the release of a special 
quota of 50,000 tonnes for the current 
festival season than due to the hoarded 
stocks coming out 

Similarly, no doubt the credit squeeze 
and the measures adopted by the union 
government to curb tte consumption of 
cement and steel — the restricting of the 
construction of emema houses, office build¬ 
ings, prestigious houses, etc — have 
had their impact on the open market prices 
of these two construction materials But 
in their case and also in the case of non- 
ferrous metals and chemicals, the prices 
of which have registered decline pri¬ 
marily due to lower foreign advices, pre¬ 
sumably undei the pressure of creeping 
recession m the United States and some 
other highly developed countries, the 
influence of slackened domestic demand, 
following fall m the tempo of industrial 
activity, has not been insignificant As 
legards engineering products, it is well 
known that they have been facing for 
quite some time consumer resistance as a 
sequel to the unpiecadented high prices 
of the daily necessities of life eroding the 
capacity to spend on other goods Con¬ 
sumer resistance is also the mam factor 


re^nitble for tho wMbaok to tha prHMi of 
cloth. 

Then, as some government spokesmen 
point out, the element of techmeal a^’ust- 
ment cuinot be brushed aside gippio 
technical a4iiutiaeat had to be then fol¬ 
lowing nearty 30 per cent rise qs pr^s 
during the course of jult one year. 

In view of the above, and also the fact 
that the problem of prices has so far been 
tackled mainly from the moqetm side. 
It is not surprising in the lea«t that tte 
govemmenta! circles are hesiteting to ei- 
press any firm opinion on the {i^ly trend 
on the prices front during the remaining 
months of the current financial year 

The problem of prices surdly cannot be 
effectively tackled unless the supply o[ at 
least the essential Items of daily co niump . 
tion IS really augmented through increased 
production so as to match demand The 
slight improvement m the situation during 
the past couple of weeks apparently Im 
resulted from the dehoarding of stocks. 
The dehoarded stocks are bound to be 
picked up by consumers in course of 
time. When this source of si^y dries 
up, the resumption of uptrend tn prkea 
cannot be ruled out, unless production n 
Stepped up or, in the case of such commo¬ 
dities as foodgraus and vegetable oils, 
adequate imports are effected 

prodnotiionitf foedtgniln* 

Admittedly, as evidenced by the recent 
power shedding in the capital and vunous 
other parts of the country, with a Vlfw to 
providii^ irrigatKm fseilities for the nw* 
taring rice crop and facilitating rsbi sow¬ 
ings, concerted eflbrts are bemg made to 
step up the production ef foodgrams 
The same seriousneti, however, does not 
appear to be thme for raising the outnrt 
of most other items of dajb mas« coji- 
sumption In fact, when the pnees of 
soyabean oil went tm m the world market 
earlier thu year, the unton goventowat 
stopped imports of this commoditoeven 
thcnii^ the country was wperkiQmiif m 
acute shortage of vanaspati. 

Under pressure of extreme ftnanputi 
stringency, many development pro- 
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ttUM to be laid on building v^’ beavy and 
capital equipment jproducing industries. 
Past year’s trends of industrial production 
are indicative enough of the need to raise 
the capacity utilization of not only con* 
sumer goods industries but also of in¬ 
dustrial intermediates group. The only 
industrial wits which snowed an uptrend 
in pro<^Dcdoa and ca|>acity t^liiation last 
year were those maimfacturing machinery 
and equipment. But if the general tempo 
of economic activity does not pick up, 
this category of industrial units will also 
find it difficult to market its products. 

A greater emphasis on raising the pro¬ 
duction of goods of mass consumption for 
a year or so should not only yield whole¬ 
some results on the prices front but also 
prepare the country for a new leap m 
economic growth. The raw materials, 
credit and power constraints on the pro¬ 
ducers of mass consumption items de¬ 
serve to be obviated on a priority basis, 
even if this results in a temporary slow¬ 
ing down of the expansion programmes in 
the heavy and machine building indu.stries 
sector. Mere augmenting of the capacity 
in this sector will not serve any purpose for 
it will be accentuating the problem of un¬ 
derutilisation of capacity. The additional 
investment in this line also will not yield 
any return: it may even accentuate in¬ 
flationary tendencies. The priorities of 
today arc not the same as those of yester¬ 
years. The most important task facing 
the country currently is to at least stabi¬ 
lise the price level and this can be done 
primarily by placing greater emphasis on 
the production of goods of mass con¬ 
sumption. Of course, adequate invest¬ 
ment in projects which produce industrial 
intermediates or inputs for fostering the 
growth of agriculture and m schemes seek¬ 
ing to locate new domestic sources of oil 
or diversification of energy sources will 
also have to be there. The case of ex¬ 
port-oriented units or sectors is no diffe¬ 
rent if the essential import requirements 
have to be adequately met. 

nefarious action 

Mention is warranted here of the le- 
ported move of the producers of goods 
the prices of which have shown some rc- 
jcession to cut back output in an effort to 
keep up prices. Such attempts need to be 
thwarted! The industry itself ought to 
think twice before taking such steps if it 
is not to alienate itself and lose sympathy 
all round. In periods of recession, the 
producers as well as traders need to re¬ 
main content with reduced profit margins. 

On its part, the government top, besides 
having a look on the credit squeeze 


has affected production In several 
ought to und«take a study of the 
,, the sharp increases effected in the 
last ten years in the excise and customs 
levies on industrial raw materials and in¬ 
termediates have hadftn the cqgt of pro- 
duntlw. One way omwiAag 
iirfaUbl without lac^iq^^ti pj® 
subject consumer aroaucis the demand 
for which the govanment wants to cur¬ 
tail, to heavy duect excise duties instead 
of trj^n0, t<^ achieve this end through en¬ 
hancement of their prices by imposts 
on raw materials and intermediate pro¬ 
ducts. The latter levies push up produc¬ 
tion costs all round. 


Opinions may differ or whether the last 
week’s major reshuffle of the portfolios 
of the union council of ministers was at 
all necessary and also on the new place¬ 
ment of some ministers, but the reorgani¬ 
sation of some of the economic ministries, 
indeed, can be termed as a step in the right 
direction. The two most important 
changes made in this respect are: (i) the 
creation of the ministry of Energy and 
(ii) the enl.irgcment of the former minist¬ 
ries of Industrial Development and Agri¬ 
culture. 

The ministry of Energy will have two 
departments, one dealing with power 
and the other with matters relating to 
the coal industry. The minisl^ of Irri¬ 
gation and Power has been disbanded; 
the department of power has gone to the 
ministry of Energy and the irrigation de¬ 
partment to the ministry of Agriculture. 
This ministry lienccforward will be known 
as the ministry of Agriculture and Irri¬ 
gation. 

The entrusting of the matters relating 
to the coal industry to the minister Cor 
Energy should help in a better planning 
and running of the thermal power stations. 
Of course, close coordination will have to 
be kept by this ministry with the ministry 
of i^ilways so that coal movement 
bottlenecks can be obviated. Significantly 
enough, even though the department of 
irrigation has been transferred from the 
erstwhile ministry of Irrigation and Power 
to the ministry of Agriculture, the minis¬ 
try of Energy retains the charge of the 
Bhakra and the Beas projects as well as 
that of the Damodar Valley Corporation. 
This should indicate that the matters re¬ 
lating to tlie major hydroelectric pro¬ 
jects will continue to be primarily dealt 
with in the ministry of Energy; only the 
matters relating to the irrigation potential 
of these schemes wilt be handled by the 
ministry of Agriculture and irrigatiem. 
The department of A)tpmic Energy, of 
course, has not been formally merged with 
the ministry of Energy. But smee the minis¬ 


ter for Energy at mesent, Mr K.C. Pant, 
is also assisting the Prime Minister in the 
department of Atomic Energy, he will 
have an effbetive say in the fiiture planning 
and running of aucteaEf;p<;^r 

, thua ^^bMugntlumor Ihe edbt- 
rol bf one minister. Petroleum apparently 
has its special problems and along with 
chcniii-al industries, which to a great ex¬ 
tent are Inteitonnected with it, forms a 
viable charge for another minister. 

The merger of the ministry of Heavy 
Industry with the former ministry of 
Industrial Development and the creation 
of a new department, namely the dep^- 
ment of Civil Supplies, in the reorganised 
ministry of Industry, similarly, should 
yield wholesome results, even though seve¬ 
ral industries, including some major ones, 
will continue to be dealt with by the minis¬ 
tries of Petroleum and Chemicals, Steel 
and Mines, Agriculture and Irrigation and 
Commerce. These industries have special 
characteristics and are either big enough 
or interconnected with the affairs of other 
ministries .so that they can be handled 
otherwise. The transfer of the task of de¬ 
veloping coking coal from liio department 
of Mines, which remains an adjunct of the 
department of Steel in the ministry of Steel 
and Mines, of course, could have been 
avoided in the interest of better planning 
of the steel industry. 

justified action 

The shifting of the department of Irri¬ 
gation to the ministry of Agriculture is 
justified on the ground that water availa¬ 
bility has assumed heightened signifi¬ 
cance for agricultural develojOTCtit cun- 
rently; in a way, it is even more important 
than application of fertilizers. 

With the transfer of the work of the de¬ 
partment of Internal Trade to the newly 
created department of Civil Supplies in the 
ministry of Industry, the ministry of Com¬ 
merce will now by primarily concerned 
with external trade. Another important 
change effected in the ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture IS the creation of the department of 
Rural Development which will look after 
the work of the former departments of 
community development a»d cooperation. 
This Should facilitate an integrated de¬ 
velopment of the rural areas. 

Apart from the reorganisation of the 
abovementioned economic ministries 
effected laSt week, a new cabinet commi¬ 
ttee is being set up for the highest level 
decision on the problems of trade and dis¬ 
tribution. There is a feeling in the minist- 
rial circles that mal-functioning of the 
distribution channels has accentuated the 
inflationary tendencies in the country. 
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irelilis Of wEwi 

Editors, surely, are 

V HqJ- ||o[y COWS 


I WAS . not intending to take part in this 
debate, at any rate not at this stage, but 
the problem that the editor of The Hindu- 
stm Times is reported to be having with 
its board of directors (or vice versa) seems 
to have become not simply a matter of 
wrestling — free style —, but a veritable 
free-for-all, with everybody who is any¬ 
body or even less lending a hand to the 
good old cause of the freedom of the 
press. From the Jana Sangh president. 
Mr LK. Advani, through Mr Ceorge 
Fernandes, fresh from the triumph of the 
railway strike and Mr M.L. Sondhi of the 
Bharatiya Lok Dal to Mr S. Mulgaokar, a 
former editor of The Hindustan Times 
and currently editor-in-chief (whatever 
that may mean) of The Indian Express, 
there has indeed been an impressive variety 
of voices raised to warn the people that 
their fundamental rights, as citizens of a 
free country, are in mortal peril. 

excrudatiiigly fnoBy 

It is of course excruciatingly funny that 
the Jana Sangh president should have 
come forward to joust for editorial in¬ 
dependence. Mr Advani would perhaps 
let us know why Mr D.R. Mankekar, 
who was the first editor of The Motherland 
(the Jana Sangh mouth organ), left that 
job. Was u because he was embarrassed 
by the excess of editorial independence 
that was being thrust on him? As for 
Mr George Fernandes, The Himbistan 
Times was not exactly unkind to him 
during the railway strike and even m this 
generally ungrateful world it is usually 
held that one good turn descives another. 
Of Mr Sondhi, perhaps, the less said the 
better but a little, nevertheless, needs to 
be said. His finest hour was when he 
'csigned from the Indian Foreign Service— 


r——————————■—. 

V.B, has gone abroad for a 
faw waaks and ha will resume 
‘Moving Fingar’ on his return- 


and some may feel that it was the finest 
hour for the IFS too. Since then he seems 
to be trying to find out for himself why on 
earth he did what he had done — a state 
of mind on account of which much could 
be forgiven him. 

a special case 

Mr Mulgaokar's of course is an alto¬ 
gether special case, if only because he has 
always been a very special kind of person. 
This does not however mean that his inter¬ 
vention need detain us long. He says 
that he is convinced that “nothing less than 
a public explanation” by the manage¬ 
ment of The Hindustan Times of the rea¬ 
sons for terminating the services of Mr 
B.O. Vergheae “will do in fairness to the 
readers of The Hindustan Times and the 
wider public." 

Two thoughts seem to be in order. 
First, there is nothing on record to 
show tliat Mr Mulgaokar had consi¬ 
dered a similar explanation to be neces¬ 
sary when he ceased to be the editor of 
The Hindustan Times. It may be that Mr 
Mulgaokar's services were not terminated 
and that he himself left because, like some 
Wodchousian hero, he was suddenly 
seized with a passion for life and love 
among the chickens. Nevertheless, my 
essential point remains—editors do change 
or are changed without street demonst¬ 
rations demanding public explanations 
from managements of^ newspapers. My 
other thought about Mr Mulgaokar is 


that, so far as is known, no public ex¬ 
planation was offered by the management 
of The Indian Express either when 
Frank Moraes was replaced as editor-in- 
chief by Mr Mulgaokar. It could 
be claimed perhaps that age was the 
reason, but this does not wash quite well 
since here is a case of a superannuated 
editor being replaced by another only 
slightly less superannuated. 

raking op controversy 

So far as the Verghese affair itself is 
concerned, despite all the publicity in 
some newspapers and the efforts made 
to rake up a public controversy, very few 
hard facts have been stated — only in¬ 
sinuations and innuendoes in abundance. 
Such newspaper readers as may have real¬ 
ly cared to spare a thought to this sub¬ 
ject may perhaps reasonably conclude 
that the editor of The Hindustan Times 
has been given notice of termination of 
his services and that he probably feels that 
this has given him cause for grievance. 
A dispute between the editor and the 
management of a newspaper over the 
terms ot service of the latter is not one 
about which the general public or even the 
registered subscribers to that newspaper 
have any keen desire for information. 
To presume that they have is to make the 
unwarranted assumption that people buy 
newspapers for the latter’s internal poli¬ 
tics and not for the news. 

A rather unfortunate aspect of this 
affair is the involvement of the staff of 
The Hindustan Times in whatever dispute 
that there may be between its editor and 
its management. Editors should at all 
times be prepared to fight their own battles. 
Indeed the independence of any editor is 
only worth as much as his re^ineis to 
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offer his resignation the moment he finds 
that he cannot work with the manage¬ 
ment or that the management has lost 
confidence in him. An editor who 
really values his independence would 
neither ask the management for reasons 
nor sroftld he give any himself if the 
management were to ask him. After 
all. the relations between the editor 
of a newspaper and its management are 
neither those of a sacremental marriage 
“until death do us part”, nor a civil mar¬ 
riage governed by the divorce provisions 
of some special marriages Act. An editor, 
in other words, is no sacred cow entitled 
to be protected by sadhus or scriptures. 


versy through staff demonstrations or 
political Hde-ahows.. 

In practical terte the editor of a nevKS- 
papcf is an empfeybe Of its proprietors 
and publishers. He does not and cannot 
have absolute authority or discretion hi 
laying down or exoouthit the policy of the 
paper. This function is both the right 
and the prerogative of the management. 
It is true that managements may act 
under various influences or pressures, 
but, then, it is by no means true that the 
editors are dwellers in an ivory tower 
isolated from the influences and pressures 
of the world around them. On the con¬ 
trary, an editor must necessarily be in 


served hy the responsibility for the policy 
and conduct of newspaper being firmly 
fixed to the managenent of that news¬ 
paper. It should be realintd that an editor, 
completely independent of the manage¬ 
ment and not being able to count on the 
backing of the management as a matter 
of course since the management, by defi¬ 
nition, has been excluded from the making 
of the policy of the paper or responsibility 
for its conduct, may become even more 
exposed to pressures from the govern¬ 
ment or from staff unions in working out 
or expressing editorial policies or atti¬ 
tudes. 


This business, again, has been predic¬ 
tably sought to be confused with the issue 
of a free press. As I had suggested earlier, 
the independence of the editor is the pure¬ 
ly personal and professional business of 
the editor himself and it is up to him and 
up to him alone to enforce this indepen¬ 
dence by the only sanction he properly 
has, namely, his ability and willingness 
not only to carry his resignation letter in 
his pocket but also to leave it on the table 
of the management whenever he feels that 
his independence is denied or compromised. 
His status vls-a-vls the management is by 
no means synonymous with the freedom 


close and living contact with men and 
matters and, in the process, he is certainly 
bound to absorb influences of differing 
worth or validity or lay himself open to 
various pressures. An editor who values 
his independence as a personal asset or a 
professional obligation will, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, certainly strive to exercise 
his own judgment and function according 
to his lights, but there is no guarantee at 
all that even in such cases the editor’s 
conduct of the newspaper is necessarily 
so perfect that he can lay claim to an 
absolutely free hand. 

On balance, public interest may be best 


We have before us the established 
evidence of countries such as the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, which 
undoubtedly enjoy the blessings of a flee 
press, that it is not at all inconsistent with 
the requirements of a functioning demo¬ 
cracy to leave the ultimate responsibility 
for the editorial and other affairs of a 
newspaper to its owners and publishers; 
both historical and contemporary reali¬ 
ties show that the freedom of the press 
and the independence of the editor are 
two distinct concepts and that mixing 
them would only confuse the issues. 


of the press. 

In the United States, for instance, 
neither the editor of The tVashing- 
ton Post nor the editor of The New "York 
Times has claimed or can claim that he is 
the sole and final arbiter of the policy or 
conduct of the newspaper with which he 
is connected. Nevertheless, the United 
States does have a free press in the C8.sen- 
tia] sense in which a democratic commu¬ 
nity is entitled to a free press. There is 
no question in this case of the press being 
deemed to be free in terms of the legal or 
contractual relations between the editor 
of a newspaper and its management. Politi¬ 
cians in our country, for purposes of their 
own, have however been strenuously attem¬ 
pting to spread confusion in this matter. 
An editor serves neither the cause of edito¬ 
rial independence nor that of the freedom 
of the press, when he raises or encourages 
the raising of a ‘public interest’ contro¬ 
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Role of multinationals 
■ ■ in Asian development 


Tub EMEROtNCi oil the world scene of 
the multinational corporation marked the 
beginning of a new era in international 
economic relations. Whether one hails 
them as an embryonic form of a new 
world order or decries them as yet another 
source of potcntwl economic friction, 
they are a major fact of international 
economic life. Already the total value 
of international production controlled 
by such corporations exceeds that of 
international trade. Professor Heilbroner 
has estimated that if their present rate of 
expansion continues, the multinationals 
will account for hall oi more than half of 
world industrial output by the year 2,000. 

It IS fascinating - - and also relevant 
to our present purpose - to attempt to 
identify the factois responsible for such 
quantum leaps. One explanation is that 
for each industry there is a certain critical 
threshold of domestic market satura¬ 
tion. When this point is reached, rather 
than seek export markets which may be 
protected by tariffs, it may be advant¬ 
ageous to jump the tariff barrier by 
resort to transnational production. This 
trend is reinforced by the technolo¬ 
gical explosion that is characteristic 
of our time. The proliferation of high 
technology has caused a shift in the area 
where mlerniitional investment is profita¬ 
ble. 

the shift 

The shift has been from rcsourcc- 
biscd or estiactivc industries, in which 
undeveloped countiics offered the most 
, attractive fields, to developed countries 
whose manufactuiing industries and 
,tiained personnel had the greatest capa- 
•city to absorb sophisticated techno- 
' ilogy. Tins esplain', why multinationals 
jfind the most glitteiing prizes, not in the 
iless developed parts of the world, but in 
ijiiidusttialised countiics of Canada, 
■Kurope and Australia In the last decade, 
'•almost three-fourths of Amcric,in direct 
Iforeign investment w.is in developed 
'(Countries 

1 would suggest that multinational cor- 
pomtions would do well to consider 
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whether such a high degree of con¬ 
centration of their activities in the 
industrially advanced countries of the 
world is really in their own long-term 
interests. I am aware that the problems 
encounteied by multinationals in the de¬ 
veloped world are different from those they 
come up against in less developed count¬ 
ries. Almost every highly industrialised 
country is, in some measure, both a home 
country and a host country for multina¬ 
tionals. The problems that arise, though 
complex, arc technical, financial and sym¬ 
metrical. In developing countries on the 
periphery of the industrial woild the prob¬ 
lems are political, developmental and asy¬ 
mmetrical. Multinationals in these count¬ 
ries have to contend with powerful and 
often ultra-sensitive national sentiment 
and fears of neo colonialism. 

Nevertheless the thnf if not far off when 
investment in the comparatively limited 
area of countries that have already attain¬ 
ed high levels of development may come 
up against diminishing returns. After 
all it was the prospect of saturation of 
domestic markets that implied enterpris¬ 
ing corporations tp take ttie first step to¬ 
wards international production. Appre¬ 
hensions about the approaching exhaus¬ 
tion of the market potential of the de¬ 
veloped world could well induce a swing 
back to investment in developing count¬ 
ries. As long as two-thirds of world popu- 
tion af" outside the pale of modern in¬ 
dustry, there arc very definite limits to 
the level of prosperity which the remain¬ 
ing one-third can attain. Enlightened 
multinationals, I believe, are already 
alive to the global implications of their 
activities and the gloMl responsibilities 
that this entails. 

I consider that the United States is 
particularly well placed for the role of 
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pace setter in this matter. The multina¬ 
tional corporation as we know it, is 
American in origin and though the 
species has spread to other countries, it 
is still predomincntly an American phe¬ 
nomenon. 

The developing countries of Asia, in¬ 
cluding my own country India, form part 
of what has come to be known as the 
Third World. It is here that multina¬ 
tionals in general and American multina¬ 
tionals in particular have the greatest 
opportunities to carry out the function 
for which they are pre-eminently equipp¬ 
ed, that of promoting the long run inter¬ 
national build-up of global industrial 
capacity They could serve as a catalyst 
to set off a process of cumulative acclera- 
ted development, to their own benefit as 
well as that of the host countries in 
which they operate. 

If multinational corporations and less 
developed countries are to achieve what 
I may describe as a ‘fit* corresponding to 
their respective capabilities and needs, 
there has to be on both sides a meeting of 
minds, mutual trust and an agreement to 
abide by a mutually acceptable code of 
conduct. 

Indian example 

Let me illustrate with refer<-ncc to my 
own country, India. Wc have the biggest 
population comprising one-seventh of the 
human race and therefore the biggest 
potential market except for China. In the 
27 years since independence we have 
built up not only a stable, democratic 
political system but also a conuderable 
industrial capacity. We have an abun¬ 
dant supply of skilled and, by western 
standards, comparatively cheap labour' 
a high level of scientific an,'l technological 
competence including design and en^neer- 
ing capability, trained and experienced 
business managers and, above all, a sub¬ 
stantial body of entrepreneurs, imbued 
with the spirit of initiative, enterprise, 
resourcefulness and all that goes to make 
up a business ethos. 

On the other hand, in oui drive for 
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higher levehi of iiMhuttW davdbpraei^ 
we come up ngeiiiit rtMNrnige* is 

thg form of toc^ologicd lepg, and 
iaadeqaate ea^wrt ciqMcity. Aa a poor 
copotry, with a low proportion of 
aaviag to national income, we sufl^ from 
a deficiency of capital. These are precise¬ 
ly the factors which multinational cor¬ 
porations are beat equipped to provide. 

It is natural, in these circumstances, 
that we should rely on domestic capital, 
enterprise and talent to provide the ma¬ 
jor thrust towards development and that 
we should seek foreign investment only to 
the extent necessary to make up our deil- 
cienbies. Our approach is selective and 
them can be no question of an open door 
policy. 

The government of India has recently 
streamlined procedures relating to in¬ 
dustrial approvals. Details of these as 
well as policies relating to industry have 
been clearly set out in a publication entit¬ 
led “Guidelines for Industries". I would 
recommend perusal of this to all those 
interested in the specifics of our policies 
and procedures. 

fraitfol nssodatioo 

We believe that foreign capital and en¬ 
terprise should operate, wherever possi¬ 
ble, in association with their Indian 
counterparts. Thus we do not favour 
branches on wholly owned subsidiaries of 
foreign companies or even foreign ma¬ 
jority control though all these types exist 
in India today. Under the recently enacted 
foreign exchange regulation law, the ceil¬ 
ing on foreign equity participation is 
normally 40 per cent but exceptions are 
permitted where soc^sticated technology 
18 involved or suDStantial exports are 
assured. Joint ventures are ttius the 
preferred form of foreign investment. 

I know that multinationals are likely to 
look askance at simh restrictions. I 
submit that, in Indian conditions, the 
joint venture will be more advantageous 
to both the home and host countries than 
other forms of association. Branches 
and subsidiaries of multinationals, be¬ 
cause of their obtrusively foreign charac¬ 
ter, are more likely to arouK pojiticat 
antipathy in a country wim memories of 
political subjection and economic ex¬ 
ploitation. Joint ventuiei are more easily 
identilSed with the intepetta aspira¬ 
tions of the host country and suoh accep¬ 
tance will contribute to thrir stability and 

g owth. Moreover the Indian partner will 

I able to proyldip vdlobbls goidlitee tp 


ttlielawfiaAd 
ftndfOiMgis 
tioes, erm^; 
iuibits. 
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I may add that Qidid too has made a 
start as aq exporter of capital and tech¬ 
nology, specially to other less developed 
countries. We have set up joint ventures 
in over thirty countries and m all of them 
the Indian collaborator's share of the 
investment is limited to a minority of the 
equifty. 

miitaal onderstanding 

An enduring and fruitful relation bet¬ 
ween multinationals and less developed 
countries needs to be bwit on a foundation 
of mutual understanding, trust and agree¬ 
ment on basic principles. 

Thus the possibility of expropriation 
by the host country is a major deterrent 
to investment in less developed countries. 
This is an issue on which agreed norms 
of conduct need to be worked out and 
accepted by the international community. 
The group of eminent persons appointed 
by the UN to study the in^ct of multi¬ 
nationals on developawnt, hnuded by aiy 
countryman Mr L.K. Jha, has laid dowi 
the principle that while the right Of a 
country to Rationalise any company 
should not be questioned, it is necessary 
for host countries to pledge themselves 
to pay fair compensation. 

I am proud to say that India's record 
in this matter gives no ground for appre¬ 
hension In 1969 when leading commer¬ 
cial banks were nationalised, foreign banks 
were specifically excluded. Moreover 
American investment in India is covered 
by the investment insurance originally 
operated by the US Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development and since 1971 by 
the Overseas Private Investment Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Multinational corporations on their 
part must realise that as the technology 
and expertise they bring with them are 
absorbed by the host country, as manage¬ 
rial expertise and enterprise reach higher 
levels of capability, the nature of their 
association with hw eountnes will neces¬ 
sarily change. 

This does not mom the multina¬ 
tionals are expected Ipfiiie out and even¬ 
tually withdraw irbm tbs h^capntry. 
In the early stages ot the amodation the 
technology supplied will have to be re- 
tativrty simple and 
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technological will equip <he 

multinationals With itill more advanced 
technology which can be impaytsd, 
modified and adapted to circumstanOfs in 
the host country over a ftmher time igien. 

John Diebold, writing in Fanign 
Affairs forecast that between now and |hc 
end of the century the rich countriet Will 
find both economic and social reasems to 
move into the post-manufacturing gtege 
and to shift manufacturing to the less 
developed countries. 

The sort of relation between multiba- 
tiohals and less developed countrie|tW 
I have visualised is very different frogtiAhe 
colonial pattern of exploitation of t^ re¬ 
sources qf subject territories fur the bene¬ 
fit of the imperialist power. The newfola- 
tion IS one that wiU set off a chain reac¬ 
tion of progress and prosperity that could 
tranSfqipq'the world. 


tnioing jaaodgerg 

This requires that multinationals must 
be willing to take the trouble to tailor 
tm teShnofogy thpy offer to the condftfons 
in the particular host country. They must 
maksimecial efforts to train managers find 
executives in the-host country to rnfiace 
expatriate personnel. There can bi no 
place for festrictive clauses in coll^bra- 
ation agreements regarding freedom of 
export or tying down the host country to 
purchase of equipment from the Ipme 
coiujtry. Attempts to cash in on fmnd 
nainos or trade marks will have to be 
eschewed. 

Above all, multinationals have to fpSist 
the temptation to play pdlitics or report 
to ittbiMtsive action in the host country. 
MidtiBationals have been denod^d 
as a new fom of economic dominfition 
and as a potential nwnace to nati^al 
sovereignty. Stich apprehensions l^ve 
heen voiced by> pcisone whose id«^gy 
and world outlook are polet aparty the 
late Salvador AllendC of Chile on the one 
side and Pope Paul VI on the other. 

The rewijbtions of the involvemditt of 
the Intemof^al Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph igrt^w^ve given these waimjlngs 
a new ud Sffi<t|cr relevance. It is nbees- 
sary tltt mphinationais should lake 
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Host countries need to be reassured this 
is an isolated and untypical case, which 
should not be allowed to besmirch 
the image of multinationals in 
general. 

Tn the interests of both home and host 
countries, there is a esse for some form 
of international organisation to review and 
coordinate the activities of multinational 
corporations. The Croup of Eminent 
Persons appointed to study this subject 
has recommended the establishment 
of a Commission on Multinational 
Corporations under the UN Economic 
and Social Council. I hope that if such 


a body is set up. it will encourage and 
assist multinationals to steer (heir activi¬ 
ties in directions and areas most condu¬ 
cive to development. 

The multinational corporation is a new 
type of industrial and social architecture 
which has wt to accommodate itself to the 
world environment in which it functions. 
The problem is that while, as Professor 
Kindlebergcr has put it, "the nation state 
is just about through as an economic 
unit”, they are .still very much a part of 
the world political landscape, ^rhaps 
the multinationals are moving along the 
evolutionary road towards what Profes¬ 


sor Harold Perlmutter has ctdied jwo- 
centrhm or world orientation. This is 
perhaps the shape of 'thin|;a to come but 
one cannot be sure that it will work to 
the advantage of the less developed count¬ 
ries of today. The ethnocentric or home 
country oriented attitude is much too 
self-centred, with alllliatcs kept on a light 
leash and all major decisions handed 
down from headquarters. The polycent- 
ric or host country oriented type would 
perhaps be more suited to the require¬ 
ments of developing countries because its 
affliiates are encouraged to identify them¬ 
selves with the host countries and en¬ 
joy a high degree of autonomy. 


Bhargava commission 

report: some aspects 


Alhiouch Till, repor of the Sugar In¬ 
dustry Enquiry Commission has attracted 
attention mainly in terms of the contro¬ 
versy over nationalization, it has certain 
other salient points which are well worth 
discussing. Of these, the recommenda¬ 
tions relating to the creation of a National 
Sugar Authority (NAS), nationalisation 
of the marketing of su^r up to the level 
of wholesale trade, sugarcane price policy, 
establishment of a sugar research institute 
in the south on the Tines of the Kanpur 
Mistitute require to be examined in 
detail. 

The group consisting of Mr Bhargava. 
Dr V.S. Vyas, Mr S.L. Saxena, Mr Bans! 
Dhar and Mr A.C. Bose have recom¬ 
mended the creation of a National Sugar 
Authority with such functions as: 


(i) To assess the demand for sugar 
for domestic requirement and for 
exports. 


• (ii) To arrange for the production of 
sugar through factories in the 
corporate, cooperative and public 
sectors and arrange for its market¬ 
ing in an orcteriy manner. 

(iii) To build and operate a buffer 
Stock of sugar with the objective 
of stabilisation of prices, 

(iv) To acquire sugar processing units 


and to run them directly or through 
regional subsidiary bodies. 

(v) To plan production and assist 
in the development of cane in 
different regions of the country. 

(vi) To ensure technical efficiency ol’ 
factories by way of regular techni¬ 
cal audit, and to maintain re¬ 
search and development divisions 
at the cciilral and regional offices. 

(vii) To arrange for efficient utilisation 
of by-products directly or through 
subsidiary organisation. 

(viii) To regulate marketing of other 
sweetening agents. 

(ix) To arrange for equitable distribu¬ 
tion of sales realisation on a pre¬ 
arranged basis; and 

(x) To act us spokesman of the sugar 
industry at international forums. 

Under this arrangement, minimum price 
of sugarcane will be declared by the gov¬ 
ernment on the advice of the Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Commission, as at present. 
The NSAwill, however, have the authority 
to permit higher prices in particular areas 
than those recommended to overcome 
difficulties in procurement of cane. A 
limit to these juices can be suggested on 
the basis of oppoitubity cost of cane 
in the manufheture of gnr and khandsari 


in ureas where they offer stiff competition 
to the sugar units. 

“Sugar m.inufacture wilt be undertaken 
by units in public, co-operative and cor¬ 
porate sectors. National Sugar Authority 
will keep a constant watch on technical 
and financial performance of each indivi¬ 
dual unit. It will give timely advice for 
improvement where required, if it finds 
that its advice is ignored or some other 
undesirable developments are taking 
place. It can recommend t(» the govern¬ 
ment cither to take over management 
of the defaulting unit under the provisions 
of the Industries (Development and Regu¬ 
lation) Act or in the alternative acquire 
the unit under powers, provision for which 
may be miJc by appropriate legislation. 
Production tarots will be given for 
each unit and a structure of incentives will 
be evolved to permit them to show better 
results. The manufacturing cost for 
each unit will be fixed on the basis of re¬ 
gional norms suggested by the Tariff 
Commission. The National Siq^ar 
Authority will be authorised to peraiit 
higher cost on a temporary basis to de¬ 
serving units in exceptional circums¬ 
tances.” 

All sugar produced in the country 
will be deemed to be the property of NSA. 
It will distribute the sumr by either 
utilising the existing marketing channels 
or fully or partly substituting tlwm by 
new arrangements. In marketing sugar, 
it may consider fixing different prices for 
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different kections of consumption to 
create a development fund and a prfce 
&tubili!>ution fund. It will use the instru¬ 
ment of releases in such manner that it 
IS able to build an adequate buffer stock 
within u reasonable time which may 
I later on be used ns a buffer stock in soften¬ 
ing the fluctuations in sugar prices. 

The toiiiniission feels that the chief 
merit ol the NSA is that it will have to 
he a body to take a comprehensive and 
integrated view of all aspects of sugar 
economy In it wc will also have an 
instrument to translate the social goals to 
the extent that they relate to the function¬ 
ing of sugar economy in concrete terms. 

marketing of sugar 

'I his oiganisalinn, us staled by the com¬ 
mission Itself, will not merely give advice 
or act by fiat but would be involved in 
the marketing of supr. It is supposed to 
dirc'ct the sugar economy in a desired way, 
Also, it Is fell that because of its respon¬ 
sibility to maintain and upciate buffer 
stocks entrusted to the NSA, a certain 
amount of discipline will be exercised in the 
piiccs of sugar and other sweetening 
agents subsequently. The members attach 
a great degree of significance to the NSA’s 
role us a constant watchdog to examine 
.md assess the technical and financial 
performance of the mills and to take time¬ 
ly coneclivc action. What is more, the 
NSA will be a well-knit body of 11 to 15 
persons nominated by the government of 
ladm. In each sugar-pioducing stale, 
there could be a regional body or statu¬ 
tory coiporalion, cither foi the whole 
slate or co-tcrmiiius with sugar zones, 
members of which might be nominated 
by the concerned slate government in 
consultation with NSA. 

The NSA appears to lie perlcct on 
paper. However, ditlieulties arise only 
when our pai»cr proposals arc imple¬ 
mented. There is a lurking fear that this 
body should not degenerate into a mis- 
jmanapd cooperative organization. The 
[commission prbaps presumes that the 
[present problems of the sugar industry', 
^whether from the producers point of view 
lor farmcis' point of view, or from con- 
|fi>umcrs’ point of view, mainly arise on 
^account of the private scctot not perform- 
aing its role properly or on account of the 
rhbsencc of propei t ontrol on the industry. 
%ierc exactly lies the basic mistake. All 
the troubles ot the industry are in fact 
because of the over^lrcss on controls, 
tt is a well-known dictum ut economics 


that any interference with the operation of 
free play of natural laws of suppljr and 
demand will pave the way for artificial 
scarcity resulting in hoarding and black 
marketing. 

The nationalisation of the marketing 
of sugar up to the wholesale level is a 
measure which is as much an interfe¬ 
rence with the free play of the .supply and 
demand law as the creation of the NSA. 
This will work effectively only if we ac¬ 
cept the nationalisation of the industry 
itself on which opinion is divided and so 
long as economics continues to be sub¬ 
ordinated to politics, it is a remote possi¬ 
bility. As long as we accept mixed 
economy, nationalisation will recede 
farther ttid fhtther. life can’t have the 
cake an4 cat it. Ei0iir we have a fully 
controllea economy ot a free economy. 
All our troubles in the sphere of prices 
and .scarcity arc due to mixed economy 
whkh acccj^s controls in some form or 
Other. Control, in aoy form, is it rest¬ 
raint on growth. In fact, it is an ideal 
infrastructure for hoarding and black¬ 
marketing. Hence, the fate of the na¬ 
tionalisation of the wholesale trade m 
sugar is going to be as much a farce as 
the STC. 

cane price policy 

The commission’s recommendations on 
sugarcane price policy stresses on the 
following; 

1. The statutory minimum cane price 
should be so fixed that the return 
from cane is better than from other 
alternative crops, in which techno¬ 
logical break-through has already 
been achieved, and should be varied 
from year to year in the future in 
proportion to the changes in the 
return from other competing crops. 
The statutory minimum cane price 
should be so fixed that it fully co¬ 
vers the cost of cultivation in the 
major cane growing regions. 

2. fur purposes of fixing cane prices, 
the data on cost of cane cultiva¬ 
tion and return from sugarcane 
and other alternative crops should 
be collected and kept up-to-date. 
The basic level of recovery to which 
the minimum cane price is linked, 
should be fixed*^at 8.5 per cent. 
However in areas in which the 
average su^r recovery is below 
8.5 per cent, special efforts should 
be made by the gownment, the 


factories and coaegrowen improve 
the quality of cane. 

The premium for every 0.1 per 
cent increase in recovery over the 
basic recovery should be calcu¬ 
lated on proportionality basis as 
this will mean a marginal increase 
in price of cane and a consequen¬ 
tial increase in the price of sugar. 

3. The adoption of the fuinciple of 

proportionality in fixing the sugar¬ 
cane price for individual sugar fac¬ 
tories will prove beneficial to tfie 
industry as a whole and will prp- 
vide a further incentive to cane- 
growers to improve the quality 
cane, , , ’ 

4. Hie ‘aveciic llcqvary Of 
normal crushing period, instead 
of the average sugar recovery of 
the optimum periods, of the pre¬ 
ceding season should be taken wo 
cpnsideration for the purposes of 
fixing the statutory minimum canc 
price payable by individual sugar 
factories. The government of 
India may fix and announce the 
normal crushing period for diffe¬ 
rent factories in the place of the 
optimum period after consultation 
with the experts, growers and 
processors. Again the statutory 
minimum cane price for a crush¬ 
ing season should be announced 
by the central goverament before 
the sowiog of cane that will be 
crushed in that season — latest by 
early September each year. 

5. The erratic supply of canc to fac¬ 
tories can be greatly stabilised if 
canegrowers could be held to their 
agreements for supply of cane in 
years of shortage and bonding of 
cane could be restricted to the re¬ 
quirements of factories in years 
of excess production of cane. 

6. Incentives should be provided to 
persuade canegrowers to enter into 
agreements and to fulfil their cont¬ 
racts, and disincentives to dis¬ 
courage cane growers from com¬ 
mitting breaches of contract. A 
monetary incentive will produce 
better results than coercive mea¬ 
sures. 

7. Where canegrowers supply cape 
through a cauegrowen' society, 
tripartite agreements for supffiy of 
cane should be executed to which 
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the factory, the society and the 
individual canegrower concerned 
should be parties. 

8. An additional price shall be paid 
to canegTowers who are entitled 
to it under the scheme. The addi¬ 
tional price payable to the cane- 
growers out of extra realisations 
should be announced in October so 
that it may inftuence sowings of 
cane and execution or agreements 
for supply of cane. 

9. The amounts realised by a sugar 
factory from canegrowers and 
canegrowers’ societies as penalty 
for breach of contracts for supply 
of cane will not go to the factory 
but will be merged with the canc- 
growers’ share from extra realisa¬ 
tions for payment as additional 
cane price. 

The principle of factories sharing 
extra realisations from sugar with 
canegrowers must be revived and 
reintroduced. Extra realisations 
from sugar should bo divided bet¬ 
ween a factory and the canegrower 
in the ratio of S0;S0. 

10. Every factory should issue io every 
canegrower supplying cane to it, 
a pass book containing informa¬ 
tion about area under cane witli the 
canegrower, quantity of canc to be 
supplied by him, progressive supply 
of cane, payment of canc price, 
etc. In the case of a canegrowers’ 
society, the society will issue a 
pass Iraok to its members. 

positive recommendation 

Most of the recommendations relating 
to cane-price policy deserve approbation 
as they have already been cither imple¬ 
mented or accepted by those concerned 
with the welfare of the industry. The 
only difference is that the mill-owners will 
naturally claim a higher price for their 
efforts and this will have to be conceded 
and it will be donjB as sugar is a commodi¬ 
ty enjoying a sellers’ market on account 
of the mixed economic base. 

The establishment of a sugar research 
institute in the southern region is to be 
welcomed. £n fac^ this recommendation 
deserves appreciation in no small mea¬ 
sure as the task force on large industries 
as well as the R &D report of Tamil Nadu 
Planning Commission has reemmended it 
and the government of Tamil Nadu hhs 


accepted this recommendation and the 
state sugar directorate is on way to adopt 
measures for its implementation. It 
would be of great advantage if this insti¬ 
tute is located at Coimbatore, in Tamil 
Nadu, or in Kamatalut which is centrally 
situated for the southern region. 

otilteation of byproducts 

In regard to the utilization of by-pro¬ 
ducts the commission appears to have 
overatressed on the mamilhcturc of paper 
and paper-products from Bagasse es¬ 
pecially when the latest technical opinion 
appears to be in favour of conserving 
bagasse for the boiler and excess of it, if 
any, to be put to the use of manufacturing 
furfural which from the export point of is 
as good as gold. What is more, when the 
demand for coal has increased consequent 
on the oil price hike, the need to resort to 
coal fired boilers in the place of bagasse 
fired ones calls for considerable rethink¬ 
ing. 

One important factor on which the 
commission is perhaps a little lackadi- 
asical is on the question of developing 
the industry in regions which are ideally 
suited for its development. We are the 
largest producer of sugarcane in the 
world and we have the largest number of 
sugar factories in the world. This in¬ 
dustry is the second largest industry in 
the country and more than 50,00,000 far¬ 
mers supply cane to hundreds of sugar 
factories spread all over the country. 
Yet, from the point of view of.producti- 
vity of sugarcane and sugar, other 
countries are far ahead of us. Whereas 
the average per hectare yield of canc in 
Hawaii is 110 tons, in Indonesia. 81 tons, 
India’s average is as low as 48.S tons. 
In regard to recovery, the Indian average 
is around 9.5 per cent compared to Aus¬ 
tralia’s 14 per cent. This low out-turn 


of sugar per acre in Indift i> mainly due to 
the concentration of si^^arcunc cult^a- 
tion in the Gangetic planes of sub-tfopical 
UP and Bihar. But it should not be ig¬ 
nored that sugarcane is essentially a tro¬ 
pical crop and is grown throughout the 
world only in tropical areas. The higher 
potential of tropical regions like Maha- , 
roshtra, Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu, for sugarcane cultivation 
have been exploited only recently. 

Even here, I would say that the per aero 
yield in Maharashtra is low when com¬ 
pared to Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 

Cane Yield Per Acre 

(in tonnes) 


Year 

Maha- 

An- 

Kar- 

Tamil 


rash- 

dhrn 

nata- 

Nadu 


tra 

Pra- 

ka 




desh 



1967-68 

25.7 

32.5 

35.3 

32,0 

1968-69 

27.1 

.30.3 

37,8 

32.7 

1969-70 

26,3 

28.4 

34.3 

30,6 

1970-71 

27,5 

30.7 

35.3 

31.3 

1971-72 

25.6 

35.9 

34.1 

32.7 


It would be of immense advantage 
if the industry could be further developed 
in Karnataka, Andhra and Tamil Nadu. 
The states of UP, Bihar and Maharashtra 
should concentrate on the produc¬ 
tion of food grains and oil seeds. Further 
development of cane in these ureas will 
not be in the real interest of the industry. 
The commission’s report is thus a mixed 
bag of recommendations. While some 
arc admirable, others require rethinking. 
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How India gave the world one of its most useful inventions. 


It Is India that gave man 
the Ingenious method of 
counting all numbers by ten 
•ymbots and freed him from 
the bondage of counting on 
his fingers. 

Among these symbols the 
most modest, yet the most 
valuable of India's subtle 
gifts to mankind was the 
zero. 

Derived from the square 
•hape of the Yagnakunda 
used in worship, each of 
these symbols was given a 
value of position as well as 
12 3 4 5 

EIBBTSIB 

17 8 2 0 

HBIBSD 


an absolute value. 

These numbers were in 
common use In India In 
Ashoka's time (273-232 
B.C.). It was to be a 
thousand years later that 
Muhammad Ibn Musa 
al-KhawarazmI introduced 
them to Baghdad, from 
where they found their way 
to Europe. 

Lending mathematical 
coniputations ease and 
simplicity, these symbols 
made possible the 
calculation of what before 
was incalculable. 

Over the ages man's 
methods of solving 
mathematical problems 
have been growing to meet 
his complex needs. Today 


ingenious devices enable 3 

him to make intricate 3 

calculations In billionths of | 
a second. Making It possible * 
for him to attack problems 1 

in ways never possible | 

before. 9 

With computers. J 

We are proud that IBM 1 

Introduced the j 

manufacturing of computers a 
and other data processing | 

equipment In India, which | 

are helping the nation meet * 
the challenge of building a 3 
new tomorrow. B 
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War, famine or pestilence 


Jostl«yn H«nn««ty 


or 


London 


world action on population? 


Over 100 member couatries of the United Nations attended 
the World Population Conference recently held in Romania. 

There have been World Population Conferences before, bnt these 
were specialist gatherings where demographers, sociologists, econo¬ 
mists and development planners, met to exchange views in their 
personal capacity. 

1974 is the first year in which governments have sent delegations 
and have expressed official views. 

To mark this important world occasion THE TIMES of London 
published a special 50,000 word Supplement. The subject is, of 
course, of vital importance to India. EASTERN ECONOMIST 
has repeatedly discussed it. 

We are therefore extremely grateful to THE TIMES for allowing 
Jossleyn Hennessy, to make a summary of six of the important 
signed articles which appeared in its World Population Supplement 
and of THE TIMES editorial which summed up die results achieved 
at Bucharest. Jossleyn Hennessy introduces the subject. 


It India Facing The Facts ? 

by jMileyn Hennessy 

In thb light of half-cock results (See 
below) obtained at the Bucharent con¬ 
ference the fatts on the population!) of 
India (to which for historical reasons I 
have added Pakistan) take on a staitling 
and sombre importance; 


Year 

Population :lndia and 
Pakistan 

1600 

100,000,000 (Est.) 

1750 

130,000,000 (Est.) 

1850 

150,000,000 (Est) 

1931 

353,000.000 (Census) 

1941 

389,000,000 (Census) 

1971 

610,000,000 (Census) 

These figures illustrate the following 

facts of history: 


Before the spread of British rule across 
the sub-continent, India's population 
stood around 100,000,— a total for 
which it was amply within India's re¬ 
sources to maintain an acceptable stan¬ 
dard of living. 


War, famine and pestilence kept the 
population around this level. But as, 
in the course of the 19th century, the 
British pushed out from their enclaves 
in Bengal and Madras, they first suppres¬ 
sed war, and then, in turn reduced famine 
and pestilence to controlablc proportions, 
so that in the 81 years between 1850 and 
19.^1 the population more than doubled. 

It is therefore arguable that the biggest 
wrong that British rule inflicted on India 


was the suppression of war and the control 
of famine and pestilence. 

The machinery for world cooperation 
in population control set up by the 
United Nations offers a unique and final 
opportunity for all nations to ensure the 
reasonable distribution of availabie rc- 
souiccs among populations of reasonable 
size. 

But make no mistake ~ I repeat — 
make no mistake: the demopaphers are 
living in cloud-cuckoo land if they think 
(See chart p. 712) that by 2000 AD — that 
is in 26 years — the world population will 
be 6,000,000,000. Long before that the 
historical phenomena of war, famine and 
pestilence cannot fail to reassert themselves 
and reduce the world’s population, amidst 
appaiiing suffering, to numbers that its 
resources can support. 

Carr-Saunders calculated that the world 
population of 1750 was 728,000,000 — 
a sustainable figure. 

If you reject as too barbarous and cyni¬ 
cal my prophesy that — give or take 
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hundred million or two •— thp horaeiMn 
of the Apocalypse will reduce u8 to this, 
the remedy is in your hands. But the 
omeni. that the Timrt describes m its 
special Supplement and in its editorial, 
which I am permitted to summarise here, 
of the results achieved at Bucharest can 
only mean: ACTION NOW! 

II 

Population in tho Political Arana 

The Times assessed the results of the 
World Conference thus: 

“In .1 world more numerous bv three 
million people since they began their de¬ 
bate twelve days ago, the 135 governments 
represented at tho World Population 
Conference in Bucharest ended their 
Idbouis Precisely what their objective 
was few of them seemed to agree, though 
one could hardly have expected more of so 
many, ranging in size though not at 
all in extremes of opinion - from China 
to tlie Holy See Tn the end the optimisti¬ 
cally defined and much amended world 
population plan of action was passed; a 
castiatcd document, but one retaining 
some of the virility of the original draft. 
That may seem a small achievement since 


the plan conumts no iMie to anyUiing, It 
cannot be said that po|iulation is a subject 
open to the kind of international agree¬ 
ment that was sought in vain at the Law 
of the Sea Conference in Caracas. Yet 
almost all economists, demographers, or 
ecologists of moderate rather than doom¬ 
watching opinions agree that population 
looms more dangerously as a problem 
than any other in the long-term. 

“That opinion many in time come to 
be common doctrine in most of the count¬ 
ries that sent delegations to Bucharest. 
For the moment, though, they have given 
a less encouraging impression. Allowing 
the strong religious objections and the 
acknowledged social complexities attach¬ 
ing to population growth, the UN-might 
have argued that the question was a rela¬ 
tively unpolitical one. Not so in the 
minds of those in the front rank of the 
anti-imperialist camp, whether of the 
communist or third world persuasion. 
The meeting itelf was held in a country 
devoted to increasing rather than reducing 
its birth rate. From Latin America there 
was strong reinforcement for this aigu- 
ment, from Argentina and Brazil. 

“The communists were ready with their 
unchanging argument that man the pro- 


.ducer can conquer in an^coMditiona— 
thanks to their uniquely hheftting doct* 
rincs. The Chinese, however, had not 
come to Bucharest to emfdmize their 
agreement with the Russians but to find 
every possible ground, relevant or not to 
the matters in hand, to lambast the Rus¬ 
sians as the worst of the two super-powers 
under whose dominance most of the 
world's population was still suffering. 
Their own claim to have more than doub¬ 
led their grain production over twenty- 
five years while their population has not 
increased by sc much was not made con¬ 
vincing by the statistics they offered. 

“Such political arguments are pressed 
because the Cliincse and the Russians 
compete to range themselves with the 
anti-imperialist camp. What the Chinese 
do about tlieir own population is a great 
deal more prudent than the doctrine on 
their political banners would suggest. And 
if one looks at the rest of Asia bwond the 
Chinese boundary the line-up of the de¬ 
veloping countries against the developed 
proves even less united. The Indians 
who follow China in the magnitude of their 
population have come through the hopies 
of the “giecn revolution” to face the har¬ 
der realities. Like Bangladesh, now crying 
out for aid, the Indians are having to pay 





All titice o( ihew piojectiom, fttst publisheUby thcWoild Bank (Finatire and Development, vol. lO, no. 4), assume declinint inorlldky 
t Pc'. The (.(iiKcpt of fertility is based on the number of biiths during a woman's reproductive period, at current rates. 

•■ConManl’ fcmlitv a»umcs that latcs will remain at then picsent levels until 2000. “Fast" decline atsuims that rates wUJ M by 
lielwu’ii I and t pei tent annuall) until leplaccmcnt level i\ ic.ichad, anJ wuld amount to a halvir* of the rath In 30 to 40 yyatjl, 
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cuh for dtmini&hing grain surpluses that 
they hod hoped to do without. 

“For the moment one must expect the 
fervour of the new nationalism to assert 
itself against the plans and projections of 
the intemationally-minded ^nsors and 
experts who put so much effort into the 
Eucharest conference. Population may be 
represented statistically as a global prob* 
lem but it remains within the province of 
each government and many of them can 
do little against the braking power of the 
slowly-changing societies they lulc. 

“The UN plan of action will be no 
more than an alert sounded for those 
willing to listen. Away from the ringing 
political slogans of the conference hall 
some valuable lessons should neverthe¬ 
less have gone home.’’ 

Ill 

A World Enough 

by I,estcr B. Brown 

{Senior fellow, the Oerrseoi lievetopmeui 
Council, U'aihmgloa. Thu article ii aaapted 
from his recently publhheU book. In tlir Hamao 
Internt; A Strategy to Stabilise World Poyulatlnn 
(W.fy. Not ton, A/f >t» yort) 1 

None of us is immune to the cllccts of 
population growth, regard Ics*- of whcic 
the growth actually occurs. Each person 
added to the world’s population, however 
poor, exerts an additional claim on the 
earth's food, energy and other resources. 

f spandmg food produsiion icqunes 


either fossil fuels or animal draft power. 
It also demands growing quantities of 
fresh water. Land is requiru fpr living 
space as well as for food production. Even 
minimal needs clothing and sheltei exert 
additional claims on tlie earth's resources. 

mounting problcmts 

In an earlier age the addition of another 
person to the population was of little 
consequence, since resources far exceed¬ 
ed man's wildest visions of potential 
needs, But we do not rccogni% that conti¬ 
nuing population growth, even at a mode- 
late rate, will henceforth aggravate in¬ 
flation, magnify the scarcity of energy 
and food and increase pollution. In the 
developing world, rural unemployment 
IS rising at alarinmg levels, generating a 
massive movement of people from the 
countryside to cities unprepared for ttvem. 
One can say with a disturbing degree of 
confldence that all of these problems will 
worsen in the .ibsencc of a ciash effort 
to slow world population growth. 

United Nations piojections of popula¬ 
tion to the end of the century show three 
alternative levels of population in 2000 
AD — 6,000 million, 6.500 million and 
7,100 million. The middle-level projec¬ 
tion, viewed by the United Nations demo¬ 
graphers as the most likely, assumes a 
vvoild population growth rate of two pci 
tent until 1‘)K5, followed by a gradual det- 
linc to 1 7 per tent by the end of the gen- 
tiny. 

1'hc low .intl high projections reflect 
toi responding v.iriations in assumed 
growth rates. The disturbing factor is 


how long it will lake to reach ptspulation 
stability under tliese assumptions. Even 
unito the “low” variant, population docs 
not stabilise until near the end of the 
twentyfirst century, at just under 10,000 
million. 

The explicit assumptions underlying 
these alternative projections arc almost 
extusively demographic. 1'Iiey deal witli 
such matters as fertility behaviour and 
life expectancy. They do not examine 
the effect of these various population 
levels, supported at acceptable levels of 
consumption, on the amount of waste 
generated, the extent of pressure on ocea¬ 
nic fisheries, the amount of energy that 
this would requiic, the thermal pollution 
that it would generate and the stress on 
food producing ecosystems, or the level 
of unemployment. 

soariag demands 

As of the mid-197(ls. it has become appa¬ 
rent that the soaring demand for food, 
spurred by both population growth and 
rising affluence, has begun to outrun the 
productive capacity of the world’s far¬ 
mers and fishermen. The result is dcc- 
(ing food reserves, soaring Food prices, 
and increasingly intense international 
competition for exportable food supplies. 

As the world demand for food climbs, 
constraints on efforts to expand food 
production become increasingly apparent. 
The means of expanding food supplies 
from conveutionai agiiculture fall into 
two categories; cither increasing the 
amount of land under cultivation, or rais¬ 
ing yields on existing cropland through 


Distribution and Forecast Increase of World Population 


Year 


North 

Amcin..! 

Latin 

Americ .1 

Africa 

Europe 

and 

the USSR 

Asia and 

Austral¬ 

asia 

Total 

1970 


226/6.3 

280/7 8 

346/9.6 

704/19.5 

4051/56.8 

3,607 

1980 

A 

B 

C 

250/5 6 

249/5 7 

248/5 7 

378/8.5 
.372/8.5 
367/8 4 

4.57/10.3 

453/10.3 

451/10.4 

760/17.1 
757/17.2 
754/17.4 

2,596/58.5 
2,558/58 3 

2,.521/58.1 

4,441 

4,389 

4,341 

1990 

• 

A 

B 

C 

280/5.0 

275/5.1 

271/5.3 

517/9 2 
491/9.2 
465/9.0 

619/11.0 
597/11.1 
578/11.2 

8I5/I4.6 

809/15.1 

801/15.5 

3.377/60.2 

3,196/59.5 

3,039/59.0 

5,608 

5,368 

5,154 

2000 

A 

B 

C 

.308/4.3 

297/4.5 

288/4.8 

710/9.9 

635/9.7 

567/9.5 

861/11.9 
783/12.0 
677/11.4 

870/12.1 

854/13.1 

843/14.1 

4,447/61.8 
3,968/60.7 
3,583/60.1 

7,196 

6,536 

5,958 


Above first figure indicates population in millions; second figure represents proportion percent. Assmptions: (A) constant 
fertility; (B) “medium” fertility decline; (C) “fast” fertility decline. 
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iotensified u« of water, enttgv, *nd fcrti- 
lisera. In cither category, we face scarcity 
problems. 

Global resources scarcities have a heavy 
impact on economic and political re¬ 
lationships among nations, in part be¬ 
cause they affect so directly the living 
conditions within individual countries. 
They affect the very life styles of people, 
their dietary habits and their mode of 
transpoit. 

Tlic levels of piotcin intake in the Soviet 
Union,.Japan and Bangladesh are direct¬ 
ly affected by Amcricim farm export poli¬ 
cies. 

The level of thernioslats and sue of 
cars in the United States is inevitably in¬ 
fluenced by production decisions of 
middle-east oil countries. 

It is this global resource scarcity that 
makes the terms of access to needed re¬ 
sources at the international level .sucli a 
politically sensitive issue. 

embarrassing qaestioos 

Political leaders in the poor countries 
ask why a small segment of mankind 
living III the rich countries should be per¬ 
mitted to consume such a disproportiona¬ 
tely large share of the earth’s resources. 
What right liavc Americans, now only five 
per cent of the world population, to con¬ 
sume nearly a tliird of the earth's energy 
and minerals? This question is being 
raised in the various international forums 
where the alloi'ation of resources among 
countries is discussed. 

Any strategy to stabilise world popula¬ 
tion growth repiescnts a compromise 
between tlic benefits of stabilising popula¬ 
tion immediately, .is dictated by ecologi¬ 
cal, resource, or quality of life considera¬ 
tions, and the iccognilion that the re¬ 
quired changes m human behaviour will 
not occur overnight, even under the best 
cu umstanccs. 

Because ol the sharp contrast in ferti¬ 
lity levels between the developed and the 
less developed countries, it is useful to 
, >eparatc these two groups of countries for 
strategy purposes. In the more developed 
ijountnes, where populations arc growing 
^ilowly, It should be possible to achieve 
sitability much sooner than in less dc- 
Neloped countries. where population 
Hjrowth rales generally remain rather high 
Hind the prupurlton of I lie population at 
r.hild-bcaruig age is also higli. Nearly a 
Icons of developed countries are already 
^sclow or arc approaching leplaccmcnt 
jcvcl fertility. 

/.EASTERN ECONOMIST 


Given the low birth rates in most in¬ 
dustrial countries, a reiatflely modest fur¬ 
ther reduction in the crude birth rate 
would result in population stability. It 
is not unreasonable, then, to suggest that 
all the more developed countries should 
strive for population stability not later 
than 1985. 

Once the genuine urgency of slowing 
population growth is recognised, and given 
the record already established by several 
less developed countries, it should be 
possible for all less developed countries 
making the appropriate effort to reduce 
birth rales to 25 per 1,000 by 1985. If 
the less developed countries could acomp- 
lish this in the next 11 years, a much smal¬ 
ler age group would enter the prime re¬ 
productive ages between the years 2005 
and 2015; at that stage, it should be possi¬ 
ble to take the final step, bringing the birth 
rate into balance with the death rate. 

The proposed timetable for achieving 
population stability in all countries by 
2015 would result in a world population 
of just under 6,000 million. To those fami¬ 
liar with demography, this will appear to 
be a radical proposal. It should be recog¬ 
nised, however, that this timetable does 
not call for any country to do anything 
which at least a few countries have not 
already succeeded in doing. 

radical timetable 

Even under this radical timetable for 
stabilising world population, the popu¬ 
lation of Mexico would still go from 50 
million to 103 million, of India from 540 
million to 968 million, and Nigeria from 
55 million to 97 million. 

Many will describe this proposal as 
naive, insisting that it is impossible to 
reduce fertility this rapidly. But is feed¬ 
ing, housing, educating and providing, 
jobs even for these sharply reduced future 
populations any easier? After wrestling 
with this set of problems for a while, one 
may euneludc that reducing fertility may 
not be so diflicult after all. 

The changes icq aired to cope success¬ 
fully with the population threat arc not 
marginal or trivial. They are fundamen¬ 
tal changes tliat strike at the structure, 
functioning, and lichaviour of society. 
They challenge many of the fundamental 
tenets or precepts on which our social and 
economic systems arc based, including 
the pursuit of super-affluence among the 
affluent and the dcsirc'for large families 
among the poor. 

The population threat demands an 
abrupt alteration of life styles. The near 


exclusive preoccupatm of women with 
childbearing and rearing, characteristic 
of many traditional societies, cannot con¬ 
tinue for much longer. At issue is whether 
we have the understanding and the politi¬ 
cal will to determine whkh way we should 
move, whether we can interpret the danger 
signals, the writing on the wall, or whether 
our backs eventually will be preraed so 
tightly against the wall that we will not 
be able to see the writing, much less read 
it and act upon it. 

IV 

China: Pressure on Food end 
Resources Denied 

by DavM Boaavia 
(TioMS, Corretpondent in Peking) 

In no country are population statistics 
as uncertain as in China. Though foreign 
specialists calculate about 8^ million, 
officials in Peking merely adroit to “some¬ 
what more than 700 million" 

No official census has been carried out 
since 1953, when the population was put 
at 582 million (excluding Taiwan). There 
is no apparent reason why figures could 
not be collected from conununes, street 
committees and other organs, to give a 
close estimate for the present day. Indeed, 
a head-count is known to have taken 
place in 1964. But the Chinese authorities 
consider it either unnecessary or undesir¬ 
able to let the world know the real size 
of their nation. 

Cliina admits the validity of every nor¬ 
mal argument for population control, 
except that which others consider most 
important: shortage of food and re¬ 
sources. 

As Marxists, tlic C!hincsc profess to be¬ 
lieve that human beings are the most 
precious form of capital, and that the 
idea of over-population is virtually self 
contradictory. On the other hand, they 
strongly advocate the planning of popu¬ 
lation growth to further “the interests 
of national construction, the thorough 
liberation of women, the protection of 
mothers, women and children, the bring¬ 
ing up of the younger generation, and the 
improvement of the people’s health and 
national construction”. 

This is how the policy was summarised 
by the Chinese observer at the seventeenth 
session of the United Nations Population 
Commission in Generva last November. 

An annual population growth rate of 
about two per cent is widely accepted for 
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C^ok, though cottdiiioni wv gres^ in 
diffident parts of the ootmtrjr. It is Ollwial 
policy, for inMoaoe, that population emit* 
roi pmickH should not be applied to the 
minority races, such as MoogoU, who 
inhabit the country’s frontier areas. 

However, the published evidence for a 
two per cent growth rate is controversial. 
Officially population has increased by “a 
little more than SO per cent” since 1949, 
but this is hardly reconcilable with the 
other figures given. So accurate esti¬ 
mates must await a new census. 

Claiming that the grain output has in¬ 
creased by more than double the rate of 
population increase, the Chinese say 
there is no question of needing to hold 
back population because of food shortage. 
Nevertheless, the authorities show keen 
interest in birth control. Last year. 
Chinese delegates attended the interna¬ 
tional conference on population planning 
in national welfare and development in 
Lahore, and in Peking a Planned Birth 
Office has been set up under tiie stale 
council. 

At present birth control is not treated 
us a topic of national importance in the 
major organs of propaganda (perhaps for 
prudish reasons). But programmes tire 
pushed vigorously at the lowest levels — 
commune and factory clinics, for example, 
and street committees, which are largely 
run by women and take on major res¬ 
ponsibilities for family welfare. Most, 
known physical methods of birth control 
as well as the pill and abortions, arc 
available free. 

Extra-marital intercourse is treated us a 
gross social transgression. 

late marriages 

Late marriage is encouraged; in cities 
especially, couples are subject to intense 
social and moral pressure not to marry 
before their middle or late twenties, and 
not then to have more than two children. 

In the rural areas where four-fifths of 
population live, it has proved less easy 
to restrain the peasants from early marri¬ 
age, and from having more than two 
children, because there is still often family 
pressure to produce a son. Reduction 
infant mortality and raising of the average 
li»-Span through improved medical care 
have also contributed to population 
growth. 

How can the Chinese sustain the argu¬ 
ment that inoreased population does not 
press on food resource? 

Broadly iqwaking. the polity is to en¬ 
courage peasants in eve^< ana to haul 


thmnselyeM up by tldr emn bootstraps, 
wi^nt excessive relitoGU either bn cash 
or on aid ftom the state. A pair of hands 
is regarded as a guarantee of iiubshtence 
for more than one person, provided the 
motivation and organisation are right. 

Many people in the West will remain 
sceptical of the Chinese argument, be¬ 
lieving that the answer to world food 
supply problems lies in rapid modernisa¬ 
tion of agriculture combing with market- 
orientated incentives for the peasants, 
and in all-but-dcspcratc measures to bring 
the population boom under control. 

The Chinese also favour modernisation, 
but only so far as it can be achieved with¬ 
out reliance on foreign capital aid; and 
they largely reject market incentives. 
Meanwhile they dig. 

V 

The Story of Nanje Gowda 
of Hosahallf 

hv II. Leslie Kbklry 

(Olrrclor of O'tfom) 

Five mii.es along >i dirt road that leads 
from the eleventh century temple town of 
Melkote, in Mysore state, is the village 
of Hosahalli. It is typical of much of 
rural India—remote and rudimentary, 
without even a shop, yet infiltrated by 
modern methods and ideas. 

Nanjc Gowda ha* lived in Hosahalli 
for most of his 80 years. When he was 
younger he inherited IQ barren acres 
and married a barren wife. He married 
again and lathered six .sons and two 
daughters, wlio live with him together 
with five dauglitcrs-in-law and 1.) graiid- 
ihildren. 

By careful handling of his affairs and by 
having enough sons to share the work 
Nanjc Gowda and his family now have 
20 acres, partly irrigated by a large well 
dug by his sons. They grow a varied range 
of crops and have turned their land into 
a bright patch of green in the general 
barrenness of their valley. Although 
still in debt, they are better off than 
most of their neighbours. 

Susheelama, the 22-ycar-o|d wife of 
one of the sons, has just given birth to her 
third child. Behind the arrival of this new 
member of the human race lie two 
si^iRcant facts. First, the family broke 
with tradition and emjdoyed a harijan 
(untoimhable) at the bii^, since this wo¬ 
man is the most expert local midwife. 
Second, the young parents are interested 
in the possibility of calling a halt after 
this child. 


They consider that there are enough 
meiabm of the family to cope with pre¬ 
sent and fhtnre needs 1 but this attitude 
brings them into sharp conflict with the 
grandparents, who believe that children 
come from God and that nobody should 
interfere with that process. 

The experience of this extended Indian 
family Is broadly representative of mil¬ 
lions of families throughout the rural 
areas of developing countries. They 
live, work and make love in a world of 
their own. They follow the traditions of 
generations, never moving from the same 
hillside or valley. They are far ftom their 
nation’s capital — let alone from Bucha¬ 
rest -and they feel removed from the de¬ 
cisions which adminislrators ponder on 
their behalf. 

It was late in 1964 tliut Oxfum came out 
in support of certain family planning pro¬ 
grammes, ahead of the United Nations 
and many other agencies. Attitudes have 
cliangcd so remarkably since then that 
it is difficult to imagine newspapers in 
London and Washington today reporting 
as important news—as they did 10 years 
ago —this decision by a small voluntary 
ageacy. 

It was a contentious decision to take, 
temporarily alienating some of the sub¬ 
stantial Roman Catholic support being 
received at the time; but it arose from the 
growing realization by many field workers 
that poverty and the size of families were 
two sides of the same coin -- that it was 
hypocritical, if not downright irresponsi¬ 
ble, to undertake humanitarian work yet 
shy away from the causes and effects of 
loo many children, 

insult to totelUgence 

Since 1964 orgunizaliuns such as Ox- 
fiim have learnt a lot, albeit slowly and 
often by the hard way. We have realized 
that the pressures, which bear upon the 
urban pour in considering family size are 
usually very difi'erent from the needs 
and wants of the subsistence farmer. 
The admonishments and best intentions 
of much standard family planning propa¬ 
ganda can make sense to those living in a 
cash economy, but to the likes of Nanje 
Gowda they are on insult to the intelli¬ 
gence. 

Unless the question of family size is 
approached from the broad base of each 
family's total social and economic situa- 
tient great deal of talk and effort can be 
wasted. Education, improved ipatemal 
and child health services, community de¬ 
velopments in countiyside as well as town 
—ail these influence the conscious choices 
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of individuals and, wherever pouible, 
have to foe interlocked with famify Jtlann* 
ing programmes and conducted with a 
keen sensitivity to the real needs of oi di¬ 
nary people. 

Ways have to be found to convince far¬ 
mers that a large family is not the only 
means of insuring for old age; that it is 
possible for the first children to survive 
healthily and that a large number of chil¬ 
dren is not m itself a wise criterion for 
assessing social status. 

As likely as not, the women gathered 
round village wells, hold the key to a solu¬ 
tion to much of the population problem. 
They speak out. ho.ist or complain of the 
indifference and the temperaments of 
their husbands and of the attitudes of their 
mothers-in-law, two determining institu¬ 
tions in the concept of fertility. 

right answers 

If only they could Ite encouiaged. as 
some have been—for example in China, 
where the poiitic.al and economic emanci¬ 
pation of women has been an important 
factor in successful birth control to voice 
their views on the necils and aspirations 
of their sex, their social status and impor¬ 
tance to the resource pattern of any 
society, tlien we should l>e nearer to find¬ 
ing tlic rigid answers. 

Much that hampers any effoits aimed at 
checking the population explosion comes 
from traditional masculine influences and 
attitudes. A recent Oxfam report from 
Guatemala ^tatcs th.it many women 
“initiate their child-bearing at a young age 
and wlien 25 or 30 years old appear like 
old women". And the unfortunate corol¬ 
lary to this kind of situ.ition is that women 
who fail to produce children arc all too 
frequently cast aside and lose any position 
III the social structure. 

Women hold the key to change in the 
village because it is they who will first 
be liberated hy it And they will be called 
on to carry out I lie change in theii roles 
as food cultivators, clnld-lie.irersand early 
educators of the new generalitin. In ail 
ray travels 1 have met few women with fa¬ 
milies, however “ignorint", who would 
not grasp at some way of having fewer 
children. Tlie Itcst family planning propa¬ 
ganda, the lies! nulnlioii education there 
can be, is to give these women a stiy in 
what they can do with their lives. 

Wc must lie careful in our population 
propaganda that we do not end up talk¬ 
ing to ourselves instead of reaching (he 
people. Overcrowding may be horrific to 

<he Third 

World farmers who le.ive their wide open 


blit poor countrydde to cram into teem¬ 
ing sltunt in the city. Aa outside chance 
to earn some money makes the over¬ 
crowded slum an attnmtion. 

If the birth rate in the /avelas of Brazil 
were to be halved within a year, would 
that help to speed land reform, or steng- 
then the cooperative movement, so these 
two-child families could be drawn back 
to the land? If Ethiopia's population 
were to be reduced by one third at a 
.stroke, would this stimulate the landlord 
to give some land to the remaining land¬ 
less? 

It is becoming clearer to us all that in 
the mutter of population there are no 
global control solutions, critical as the 
problem is. Overpopulation may bo 
partly a result of process in reducing the 
mortality rate. But it is a symptom of 
poverty, not a cause of poverty. The 
b.Uile is not against “too many people”. 
It IS against poverty - on behalf ol 
people. If tins battle is joined globally 
- if we can reduce poverty and simultan¬ 
eously increase the quality of life and 
the opportunities for people in the coun¬ 
tryside then the world lias a chance. 

It is useful that so much attention and 
sti many resources arc being focussed on 
this Woild Population Year, We have to 
chase these resources, now earmarked and 
publicized as population funds, into the 
struggle against poverty as a whole. 

VI 

Doubts Over India*! Programme 

by Midncl Hornsby 

(Times, New OjUiI Correspondent) 

About 15 percent of the world’s inhabi¬ 
tants now live in India, which, however, 
consiiutes only little more than two per 
cent of tworld’s land area. This year 
India’s population, which grew by 2.2 per 
cent annually over the past decade, rose to 
more than 580 million. By the turn of the 
century, if there were no decline in present 
fertility levels and the death rates conti¬ 
nued to fall, the country could find itself 
with a population of 1,230 million. 

India's present birth rale of .38 births 
for every 1,000 people means that a baby 
is born every one and a half seconds. 
57,000 babies are born every day, and 21 
million are born every year. More than 
22 per cent of babies are born to families 
already possessing fi«fe or more children. 

With the mortality rate running at 16 
deaths for every 1,000 people, eight mil¬ 
lion deaths occur every year. Thus India’s 


pop^on is growing by 13 

mJIlton people. 

The basic arithmetical cause of tbif growth 
is that modem medical science hasiratiHi- 
ticoUy lowered the death rate witboot as 
yet ejecting any comparable ledomldQ of 
the birth rate. The turning-point for I^ia 
came about 1920, when the annual birth 
and death rates were almost the same, 
standing at 49.2 and 48.6 for every 1,000 
people respectively. Since then the gap 
between the two has steadily widened and 
may have to widen further before it can 
be narrowed. 

For India’s death rate is still very high 
by international standards (neighbouring 
Ceylon’s is about half that of fndia). 
The incidence of infant mortality is parti- 
cukarly high; two fifths of all deaths in 
India are of children under the age of 
five. The uncertainty of survival, in a 
society that traditinmitly values the large 
family, is thought to be an important in¬ 
ducement to parents to have more child¬ 
ren than they actually desire. 

India has hud a government-sponsored 
lamily planning programme since the early 
I9»s, though it has been pursued with 
seriousness only in the past eight years or 
so. During the fourth five-year economic 
Plan, which concluded earlier this year, 
expenditure on family planning accoun¬ 
ted for somewhat less than two per cent 
of the total plan outlay. 

In the current five-year Plan some 1280 
million has been allocated to family plann¬ 
ing, or less than one per cent of the total 
Plan outlay of *29,000 million. 

In part this reflects the still low budge¬ 
tary priority accorded to family planni^ 
as well as the general economic difficulties 
facing the country. It also reflects growing 
doubt about the effectiveness of the birth 
control programme pursued so far and 
about whether the results justify the sums 
of money—in absolute terms quite large 
- being spent on it. 

target abandoned 

Only last year the government via* 
obliged to abandon its target of teducing 
the birth rate of 25 for every 1,000 people 
by 1980 in favour of the (still optimistic) 
goal of .30 for every 1,000. 

Although there is doubt about the m- 
liability of India’s birth rate Statistics, 
it is generally accepted that there has betm 
some decline in fertility over the past de¬ 
cade. But it is far from clear to wl»t Ox- 
tent the family planning programme 
should take the credit for this. 

Through a variety of methods, inotudiug 
mass sterilisations, Intra-uwr^ dbviee 
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(lUD) abortum and dialritW' 

tioB of eofl(k>o(u< diapbn^in», foanu and 
jclliet, tl^ government claims to have 
**protQCtM^' IS.o percenter the 103 mil¬ 
lion couple!' in the re^oductive age aoap 
and to have “averted” 16,600,000 births 
as of March of this year. 

Such concepts are, however, regarded 
with g^at scepticism by most demo¬ 
graphers. Certainly! the government's 
methods of calculation seem somewhat 
arbitrary. It is assumed, for example, 
that three lUD insertions plus 12 
annual uses of other contraceptives are 
equal to one sterilisation. 

For this purpose it is further assumed 
that 72 condoms distributed are equi¬ 
valent to one yvar's use by one couple 
a highly dubious piece of guesswork. 
Even in the case of sterilisations it is 
known that many of those treated have 
been demographically irrelevant (for ins¬ 
tance men with wives over the age of 45). 

radical reappraisal 


India has eqjoyed since independence, with 
the result that a gpeater proportion of 
population is probably now living below 
an austerely drawn poverty-line than at 
independence 

At the level of the individual family, 
however, this perception does not neces¬ 
sarily translate intp a desire for fewer chil¬ 
dren. In urban areas the decline in ferti¬ 
lity has been more marked than else¬ 
where, reflecting not merely the greater 
education and rccMthrity to birth control 
of town dwellers but also economic ad¬ 
vantages, in urban conditions of high 
inflation, unemployment and housing 
shortages, of reducing family size. These 
pressures, however, do not operate in 
the same way m the countryside, where 80 
per cent of Indians live. 

Many non-cconomic factors come into 
pluy. Among these are the value placed 
on fertility in Indian culture and the tradi¬ 
tion of early marriage. On average, In¬ 
dian women aic only 26 by the time they 
’ '■ * had their third child. But there is a 
deal of evidence to suggest that there 


is also a UToag fspnomw incentive fo 
both the ggrim^nl landed class amt th 
landine to have largp lamtliea. Until thi 
situation changes birth control policies ar 
unlikely to be successful. 

For the landed fanner children, whil 
still at school, can loolH afleir the cattl 
and help with tlw hotisewbrk. Latei 
boys can replace hired labour, etfectin 
savings that outweigh any increase i 
household maintenance costs. Moreova 
the cost of having a child declines with eae 
addition to the fhmity, while the bene 
fits increase. A large iaoiily is also virtt 
ally the only form of social security fc 
parents in old age. 

The landless labourer depends on en 
ployment during the critical harvestin 
and sowing seasons. Children, both mat 
and female, can do useful work at thos 
times. 

Whatever new approach emerges froj 
tl\e present reconsideration of famil 
planning policy, 1,000 million Indians h 
the year 2000 is a very real and, som 


The whole programme is now under¬ 
going a radical reappraisal. One effect 
of this has been the sharp curtailment of 
the previously much advertised mass 
sterilisation camps offering high cash in¬ 
centives; as a result the number of per¬ 
sons sterilised in 1973-74 dropped to 
9,10,000 from 3,120,000 the previous 
year. 

Partly designed to curb expenditure, 
this development also reflects a change 
of emphasis. Hitherto population growth 
has been accepted as a main cause of 
Indian poverty, and efforts have been con¬ 
centrated on the search for the most 
effective contraceptive technique for the 
Indian masses. 

This clinical 'approach now widely felt 
to have failed, orm least to have neglected 
socio-economic factors that arc ultimately 
more important in determining the level 
of fertility in a particular community than 
any purely mechanical means of birth 
control. 

It is also now recognised that the re¬ 
lationship between population and po¬ 
verty is much more complex than had 
been assumed and that greater efforts 
must be made to persuade people to 
accept birth control as part of a wider 
■ pro^mme designed to raise standards 
of health and of living. 

On the macro-economic level the causal 
relationship between population growth 
aftd poverty seems inControv«tible. The 
mw-geowing number of people who must 
be nipjKKted on a fbted auaniity of land 
andt Only ^owly expanding supplies of 
food and capital resources has negated 
much of the ntodest economic .growth 
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Now iy _ 

2 Incitidea UNDP field ofiice* m 
devetoplng countries end UNPPA'e 
own held coordinators, wortung In 
cooperetlori with oovernmenie. 

3 UN specialized sgcnciea and 
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recalv# UNFPA rasesreh and 
tachnioal support. They may also 
serve as executive bodies to cany out 
papulation proiects 
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I'VrOiiId UMVoidttble prospect unleu, 
perbaps for the first time in world history, 
population pressure leads to a Malthu¬ 
sian rise in mortality. 

VII 

What “Reaping a Watch on 
Population*' Means 

hy Briwg Jehaan 

(Dlnetor nf tht hutllutf for the Study of 
'Ulermiloiial Organisation) 

Since the mid-1960s, the growth in¬ 
dustry of population studies has left the 
human fertility explosion far behind. But 
despite all the dollars and the diligence in 
statistical demography and every aspect 
of human reproductive behaviour, there 
remains a void in the centre of population 
Studies. 

The void remains unfilled partly for 
ideological, but largely fur institutional 
reasons: a tendency towards conventional 
specialism on the part of dcmoginphcrs 
has been accompanied by the iainiliar 
phenomenon of tenilori.il defensiveness. 
Demographers have generally adhereii 
elosely to the O’cford Did ionary'v defini¬ 
tion of their field: “that branch of an- 
hropology which ticats of the statistics of 
airths. deaths, diseases etc”. 

Thus a World Health Organization po- 
suJation consultant can write recently 
' hat “there is no evidence from death rates, 
■jirth rates, sickness rate, or any other 
jiological measurement, of a deficiency 
l)f necessary resources to maintain life at 
' i high standard”. At the same time, eco- 
‘ogists, envii onmcntalists and increasing 
‘lumbers of economists and even 
'loliticians .ire assuming that population 
‘jrowlh is a crucial factor in determining 
he future prosjx'cts for our species. 

(Who is right? 

I Who IS right? How much does the 
I^HO consultant know about “any other 

• liologic.il measurement” as so to feel 
.t'onfident m making such an assertion? 

His article concentiate. on past evidence 
a if available nutrition, based solely upon 
’■iirth, death and disease statistics. But 
vhat about the future? What about the 
•cnciic risks of crop collapses due to mono- 
'Imllurc, for example, when we have twice 
jis many mouths to feed? And why 

• Would problems of population in relation 
iio environmental carrying capacity be 
;estrictcd to biol.igical definition? Why 

Kiot geoph>sic.il inca-urcinent, or geologi¬ 
st al, climatological or oceanographic? 

^ It is becoming increasingly clear that 
ginderlying forces in these non-biological, 
|r .on-anthropological spheres arc affecting 
{!’climate change and Sahel starvation) and 
j/ill affect (eventual limits to growth) the 
> Kipulation prospects of man. Then there 
j i Ihc overwlielmiivj importance of the 
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political factor which bofely dictalBS 
peoples’ and countries’ shire of world 
resources, and their choice of technology 
and lifestyle which makes them seek (or 
”necd’’) those resources. 

But we blunder on. “No problem” and 
“crash programme” schools of thought 
continue to slug it out. What is needed 
in this World Population Year is an 
initiative that will encourage each country 
to thrash out its own view of its popula¬ 
tion’s future in a knowledge that others 
arc doing so too. 

What have dcmograpliers to say on 
these matters? Little that is scientific and 
yet based upon a holistic view of the popu- 
lalion-rcsources-cnvironmcnt interrelation¬ 
ships. 1 his IS hardly surprising, as our 
concern with the picture of population in 
its total environmental context is so recent. 

But after the storms raised by the Club of 
Rome's Limit t to Growth report, some de¬ 
mographers and other swial and politi¬ 
cal si'icntists arc beginning to examine 
what sorts of environmental and ^hno- 
logieal as well as economic, social and 
dcmograpliic studies are needed for gove¬ 
rnments to adopt population policies de¬ 
signed to adjust rcsourcc-to-population 
ratios. Some of them arc also beginn¬ 
ing to recognize that such studies 
cannot sensibly be tackled globaliy, but 
must be mounted at the national level, 
where political consciousness resides and 
where decisions and actions must be taken. 

population watch 

Integrated “futures” studies of this sort 
would naturally mesh with the new vein 
of interest in social objectives beyond pure 
economic index targets. That this trend 
IS strongly on the increase is clearly indi¬ 
cated by preparations for the midpoint 
review of the United Nations second de¬ 
velopment decade. A “pwpulation watch” 
rcpre.senting the population component to 
such now total-resource futurology should 
obviously be integrated into this review 
process. But beyond this immediate con¬ 
cern, “population impact studies" should 
be a crucuil preliminary to the much 
longer-term development strategy which 
all countries now need. 

Any proposal for a worldwide “popu¬ 
lation watch” must face the fact that 
diffeicnt governments worry about their 
long-term policies at widely different rates. 
But this is Itself a major reason for urgency 
in setting up a system of national “sna^ 
shot photographs” of expectations. Such 
a system should be an essential part of 
any planning of national goals which 
could lead to a graduaJ mutual modi¬ 
fication of international expectations. 

The resource crisis is bringing such 
thinking rapidly to the fore, but countries 
today are still making plans <m the basis 
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of vag»e assumptions llial soov^hbw other 
nations’ technotogtoi or rMouroes udU 
become available for them to ww and that 
their share of the carrying capacity of the 
ijdobal "commons” of atmospbwe and 
oceans will remain unspoiled by others 
for the time when they need them. 

In the absence of a “mutual modifica¬ 
tion” of expectations, politico-economic 
forces are likely to consign many coun¬ 
tries to permanent underdevelopment and 
continual semi-starvation. Military sove¬ 
reignty and technology will olffer scant 
protection against technological robbery 
of the means to growth. 

Ironically, it is precisely a recognition 
among Third World countries of the fiw- 
bleness of their national defences which 
may stimulate an interest in studies of po¬ 
pulation in relation to use of resources and 
environment — so long as these can be 
conducted at the national level, with the 
initiative coming from national govern¬ 
ments. 

enyironmental demographers 

The great bulk of expert knowledge 
necessary for such studies already exists 
(albeit dispersed among several discip¬ 
lines) in the advanced countri^, but the 
Third World will need outside help. Yet 
the poorer countries are bound to regard 
foreign “environmental demographers” 
as at least as threatening as executives of 
multinational companies. 

Such suspicions are not likely to be 
overcome unless developing countries 
first see the findings of population- 
resource environment studies for developed 
countries. Any proposal for a population 
watch related to resources and environ¬ 
ment should therefore call upon the coim- 
tries that now make the grcate.st claims on 
world resources and environment to un¬ 
dertake such studies in the first instance. 

The United Nations draft world popu- 
Kition plan of action, about to be presen¬ 
ted to the World Population Conference, 
contains recommendations for continued 
national action to improve health, 
check fertility, conduct research, pro¬ 
mote education and so on. But it 
l.tcks a single new initiative that could 
capture the public imagination. A de¬ 
centralized population w.itch, preferably 
as a component to the Earthwatch pro¬ 
gramme that was agreed at the Stockholm 
Environment Conference of 1972, wOhld 
mark the World Population Confermce 
of 1974 as a major step, forward both in 
demographic and planetary thinking. 

Note: The foregoing artidea are the 
C(^ri{^t of 77n' T’i'ner, New Priiding Houae 
si., Gray’a laa Rd, LoadoaTwaXi 
8EZ and gre nprodoced heiw by ipeeia) 
gennlMlaU. The Times Is not, bowever* 
responible for tbe cantloBs bnortol 
tbe texts by Jasdeya HeoMMaiy. 
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Four Gears, Shaft driven, Fuel consmp. 45-48 km/Lit 

Rajasthan : 

At Jaipur 
At Kota 
At Udaipur 
Madhja Pradesh : 

At Balaghat 
At Jabalpur 
Bihar ; 

At Patna 
Orissa : 

At Bhawani Patna 
Uttar Pradesh : 

At Bareilly 
At Bijnor 
At Dehradun 
At Shahjanpur 
At Saharanpur 
At Varanasi 
At Unnao 


U.P. SCOOTERS LTD., UNNAO 

aMUNUice 

REGULAR BOOKING OF RAJHANS SCOOTER ISO 
from OCTOBER 25,1974 at the Anthorised Dealers' Show Rooms 

in accordance with the provisions of Scooter Control Act, 1960. 
(Prescribed application Forma available at Dealer’s Show Room 
FREE OF COST, when applicant produces Post Office Saving 
Pass Book for Rs. 500/- duly pledged in favour of the dealer 
concerned. Persons who have already submitted their applications 
earlier need also adopt the same procedure). 

PLEASE CONTACT YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
AUTHORISED DEALERS FOR ‘RAJHANS’ SCOOTERS : 
Punjab : 

At Amritsar : S.B. Auto Agencies, Near Victoria Hotel, 

Queen’s Road; 

At Ludhiana : M. Budha Mai & Sons, Gill Road; 

At Ferozepur ; Shyam & Company, Opposite State Bank of 
India; 

At Patiala : Kissan Machines, Bahcra Roud, Opposite Tehsil 
Office; 

At Sangrur : Vishal Automobiles, Guru Nunak Sarai; 

Haryana : 

At Axnbala ; Ambala Automobiles, Sapatu Road; 

AtBhiwani : Jagdish & Company, Gandhi Nagar; 

At Fandabad ; S.K. Automobiles, SE/30. B.P.N.l.T.; 

At Kama! : Agarwal Automobiles & Electronics, 

C-195, G.T. Road; 

At Rohtak : M/s Ahuja Automobiles & Electronics, Delhi Gate; 
Jammu and Kashmir : 

At Jammu . Rajhans AutoTraders, Exchange Road, Jammu Tawi; 
At Srinagar ; Jaypee Enterprises, Lai Mandi, Opposite 
Apiculture Office, 


: Mangal Motors, Keshar Bhawan, Station Road; 

: Central Sales Corporation, 233. Shopping Centre; 

: Jitendra Auto Spares, 2, Shastri Circles, Sahkari Bhawan, Near Head Post Office; 

: Kochar Auto Sales Corporation; 

: Jaiswal Agency, 113, Galgala Tal; 

: Panchsheel Motors Pvt. Ltd., Kankar Bagh Road; 

: Trade Link Enterprises, Distt. Kalahandi; 

: Kusa Scooters, 40, 41, 42, JawahM Park Market; 

; Friends Automobiles Corpn., Civil Lines; 

: Hakim Shah & Co., Green Park, Saharanpur Road; 

: Jagat Motors, Wazeer Ganj, Lucknow-Bareilly Road; 

: Arya Bandhu Automobiles Corpn., Court Road, Mission Compound; 

: Lakshmi Automobiles, D-60/37, Choti Gaibi; 

; Asha Automobiles, 61, B.B. Misra Road; 


Gnjnnt : 

At Anand 
Mnhnnshtra ; 

U. TERRITORIES 
At New Delhi 
At Goa 



: Autoflow. Subhash Rood, Kaira; 

: At Poona: Mukesh Automobiles, 584, Sachapir Street; 

; At Chandigarh: Rajhans Auto Agencies, 126, Sector 28-D; 
: Sahani Motors, 3, New Rohtak Road, Karol Bagh; 

: A.K.N. Budha Seth & Sons, Panaji; 



B9B» offic* ‘ 79/10, UtouchB Boad, KANPUR Phonw 
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What ails the steel industry: 




'productivity Trends in Iron and Steel Industr} in India Nition il PioduslivilN Council, 
New Delhi, l')74, f*p 76 Price Rs 20 


programmes would have eased the im¬ 
pact of these bottlenecks on the mdustiy ” 


^Economic and fmploymcnt Potential of Archaeological Monuments in India Raicsh 
^ K Aaarwal and Sudesh Nangia Lcononiic Rescaich Division of Birla Institute of 
" Scientific RJicarch New Delhi Asia Publishing House Pp 78, Price Rs 20 

cThanges In the Per C apifa Income and Per Capita Availability of Essential f ommodities 
r in India Since 1931 SM Kansil, Lconoinit iiid Scientific Research romidalion 
K New Delhi, Pp 46 Price Rs 12 

Hieher I ducation in India T ditcd by K S in' Iwnam 1974 Pp 104 Pt icc Rs 2 50 
"Anatomy of Inflation DH Pii Panandikci Ccntie loi Monel iiy Rescirch, New 
Delhi, 1974 Pp 111, Pi ice Rs 15 

ijlndia's Dcvclopmcsil Ivpe'ience failok Sinjh Vf icmill in Indi t 1974, Pp 458, Price 


Rs 50 
Iron and 


>tccl iiidusliy ciinslitutcs one 


Jof the core sectois o( the Indian economy 
,recciving i major share ol the plan le 
sources ol the economy Oik is there 
^’fore natui illy curious to kno v how the 
iron and steel mdusliy is progrcssiin: 
vWc arc also awaie that pcrfoim incc of the 
lindustry, especially ol tlic thicc units m 
)thc public scctoi has been the subject 
>ot public debate H udiy any attempt has 
Jbecn nude Jiowcvci to study systcmati- 
I tally the productivity tieiids iii the m 
cdustry oi to .milvsc the v.imous piohlcms 
Itlial confiont the mdustiy Fitidu(li\tl\ 
‘^Jniuls 111 lion and '>lnl lndu\ti\ In India 
'{mtlces an attempt to fill the gap 1 he 
iUudy makes .ui ittenijvt to incasuie the 
^Icvcl ol cflicicncy with wliu.h basic inputs 
f’like men miUnal ind niKhnus luve 
I liecii utilised by flic iiulusli> llulioslu 
■ Mies industry wise tiends and inlci lum 
nvariatiims in the pcilotniancc of the foe 
t imajor steel pi mts m the country nimcls 
ifTlSfO ISt O Hliilii Diiigipui uid Rui 
Ivkeli The study also ifcntiti's ceitam 
h luas wIku impio\ciii nt is iitcissaiy 
sin view ol tlu basic imp nt iiuc iil ihe non 
sand steel iiulu tiv to the Indian cconiniiy 
puind to pi icticilly cvciv sector md con 
|t sumet one IS c, pci to kiinw the st itc of 
jlalfiirs in the mdustis 

t The iccoid of the iioi mJ steel mdustiy 
in Indii between 1946 md 1969 presents 
tilt a mined pietuic Tliouj h the aggregitc 
Di iiutput mere iscJ 'Id dunna the period 
te y under review llic mdusiiv genet illy l.iilcd 
ijliv cope with the plinnef Kquiicmont 
S, During these 25 'c us 4ecl e ip icily Ins 
|ij risen funii ih ut I 5 million tonnes ol in¬ 
i'got in 1946 to .iboiil nine million tonnes 
I. in 1969-70 It IS unloitunate that as com 

i * 


pared to capacity actual pioducliun lias 
moved at i slowci laie i c fiom about I 3 
million tonnes of ingot in 1946-47 to 
about 6 5 million tonnes m 1969-70 
The fourth Plan envisaged tint the capa¬ 
city would be stepped up fiom nine million 
tonnes in 1969-70 to ibout 12 million ton¬ 
nes in 197V74 .md the actu.il pioduction 
was supposed to glow from 6 5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes m 1969-70 to about 10 8 mil¬ 
lion tonnes But the .ictual achievement 
m the ve.ir I97V74 only touched the fitruie 
of about seven million tvnncs 

creeping shortages 

Part of the diineultics of the mdustiv 
hid then origin in geneial economic 
(onditioiis of the Indian economy 
widcspiead short ige ol foreign c\- 
eliange e\pencnecd dunng I960, the 
general industrial recession of 1965-67 
and consequent slack in planned capital 
loiination in the economy cicepmg 
shoitago ol ciccliical cncigy and coal, 
lack oi Icchnic il and manageiial man 
jvower delciioratmg quality ol coil and 
iron oie and bottlenecks in Iranspoit faci¬ 
lities Many of these hurdles still coiiliiiuc 
to hampci the rapid growth of the in¬ 
dustry 1 he lack ol coordinated cflort to 
plan the pioduction of iron ore coal and 
transport hicilitics csfvccially lailwayfaci- 
litics, to meet the ever increasing demands 
of the mdustiy is the oihei contributory 
lactoi icspon'ibic loi the slower giowth 
ol the mdusliy This study rightly inain- 
liin. that “while it an true that some of 
llicic problems aic inhcicnt in lliclraiisi- 
lionaiy phase oi an essentially non- 
mdusiiial esonom> into .iii mdu‘'trial one, 
grcitci care in pliummg tiic expansion 


We notice from this study that the share 
of iron and steel industry in total industry 
both m terms of input and output hud 
been on the increase up to 1964-65 and 
has then shown a marginal decline dm mg 
subsequent years The highest increase is 
shown by capital invested in the industry 
Total productive capital employed by the 
industry as a proportion of total industrial 
capital increased from about 8 86 per 
cent in 1946 to about 24 69 pci cent in 
1962 and then declined to about 14 59 per 
cent m 1969 Even though the shares 
of industry m the value ol output, value 
added .md employment ot industrial l.i- 
boui arc ilso on the incicdic, the order 
ol increase is comparatively low Dis- 
propoiliomitc giowth ol c.ipital and 1 1 - 
Dour on the one hand .md capital and out¬ 
put on the other has led to a iurthcr 
deepening of the .il ready high relative 
capital mtcnsity of the industry This has 
resulted m a dctcrioiating c.ipital output 
ratio Thus while m 1962 about 24 69 
per cent of capital was invested m the in¬ 
dustry against which it accounted for 
.ibout 7 91 percent of mdii.trial employ¬ 
ment and 9 87 per cent of total industrial 
output, m 1969 the industry accounted 
loi 14 59 per cent oi industrial labour and 
pioduccd .ibout 8 77 per cent of the tot il 
industiial output 

meahuremeot of productivity 

The study has made an attempt to 
measure pioductivity in the industry 
While tlie concept of productivity is fair¬ 
ly cleat and measurable, it is very difficult 
m fact to measure changes in productivity 
ol ditfeicnt inputs like labour and capital 
as productivity is a combined function 
of many variables This study appeals 
to have brushed aside all the difficulties 
and link straight.iway total labour with 
total output and work out changes m the 
pioductivity of iaboui <md m a similar 
manner productivity oi capital 

According to the study, while labour 
productivity has shown lemarkable in¬ 
crease by whatever indices labour pro¬ 
ductivity is measured. Capital productivity 
has undergone a heavy oosion Thus, 
while gross income per worker has in¬ 
creased by an average rate of growth of 
21.5 per cent, grpss-value ftdded per wor- 
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ker incranad by 11 per cent per annum 
and phyaioal output (tonnes of ingot) 
per worker has increased by 1.2 per cent 
per annum, gross income as percentage 
of gross capital has declined from 280.4 
in 19S2 to 76.6 in 1969. Gross value 
added as percentage of gross capital also 
declined from 128.3 in 1952 to 24.0 in 1969. 
Naturally capital per tonne of steel has 
undergone rapid increases almost corres¬ 
ponding to the decline in output capital 
ratio from about Rs 195 in 1946, the ton¬ 
nage requiranent of capital has increased 
to about Rs 1,743 in 1969. 

These opposite tendencies in producti¬ 
vity indices of labour and capital could 
be explained by what is known as capital 
intensity measured by capital labour 
ratio. This ratio has undergone pheno¬ 
menal increase of approximately 44 per 
cent during the period under review. 
This implies that increase in labour pro¬ 
ductivity in the industry has been achieved 
mainly through capital intensification, 
while steady decline in the productivity 
of capital might be the indicator of the 
diminishing return to capital, inevitable 
result of a rapid expansion of the iron and 
steel industry and ineflScient use of capi¬ 
tal. 

price policy 

The study has also pointed out that part 
of the illness of the industry is due to lack 
of suitable price policy for steel products. 
Up to mid-sixties, the price policy did not 
take care of the prevailing cost of pro¬ 
duction. Raj Committee had opined that 
the retention price did not adequately re¬ 
flect the real cost of producing steel in 
India and increments in the selling price 
did not match increments in costs during 
much of the past decade. Increases in 
prices of iron ore, coal and electricity 
which arc the main inputs of the industry 
are much higher than increases in the price 
of steel. The study tells us that the esti¬ 
mated increase in the works cost per tonne 
of ingot produced is of the order of 20.66 
per cent per annum for the period 1946 
to 19W, while the increases in the prices 
of many finished items show lower rates 
of increases (light bars 8.5 per cent, struc- 
turals 9.39 per cent, black sheets 11,31 
per cent and plates 12.35 per cent) during 
the same period. While there might be 
•good reasons to keep the steel prices 
low, the impact of low prices on the in- 
dustiy's performance must not be ig¬ 
nored. Such a price policy has resulted m 
reduction in the surplus generating capa¬ 
city of tlm industry during the period un* 
dcr review. 

An inter-firm comparison of some of 
the important aspects of industry is ex¬ 
tremely reveling, ft is found that capital 


cost per tonne of end product differs wide¬ 
ly from one firm to another. Thus public 
sector steel mills are found to have higher 
capital costs than those of steel mills in 
the private sector. Capital output rela¬ 
tionship also turns out to be unfavourable 
in the case of public sector steel mills com¬ 
pared to steel mills in the private sector. 
It is also found that all the units of HSL 
are operating much below their rated 
capacity, particularly in the later part of 
the sixties. 

Though this study is quite important 
and has broken fresh ground, it could not 
cover many other aspects due to non- 
availability of material and statistical data. 
There will have to be deep exploration of 
various aspects of the iron and steel in¬ 
dustry such as cost price relationship, 
extent and causes of under-utilisation of 
capacity, transport bottlenecks, man¬ 
power requirements, extent of unproduc¬ 
tive consumption of steel by the consu¬ 
mer sector, extent of capital substitution 
and its impact on productivities of labour 
and capit.il and causes and consequences 
of labour unrest. The study rightly 
maintains that unless all the important 
aspects are explored satisfactory detailed 
remedial measures cannot be suggested. 

Though enormoas industrial expansion 
has taken place in India after indepen¬ 
dence, both public and private sector in¬ 
dustrial units suffer from many evils. 
Hardly any establishment in either sector 
has carried out an exhaustive enquiry of 
the type suggested by this study. What¬ 
ever progress that has come about seems 
to be based more on guess work, prag¬ 
matic approach and sheltered nature of 
the markets than an scientific analysis of 
various problems before the industrial 
units. If the industrial structure in India 
is to be based on sounder foundations and 
if the progress along right lines is to be 
achieved, detailed enquiries of the nature 
indicated in this study will have to be 
carried out by all the important units both 
in the public and private sectors. It is 
only on such studies that sound policies 
for developing industries in India can be 
based. 

Economics of Archaeology 

Having read books on planning, agri¬ 
culture and inflation umpteen number of 
times, one is inclined to welcome this 
book for sheer novelty and freshness of 
approach to a subject which would appear 
to have practically nothing to do with 
economics. 

Economic and Employment Potential of 
Archaeological Monuments in India: aims 
at generating “a meaningful dialogue 
on the economic and employment poten- 


thl of archaeologioai monuments in Indh 
and more specifically on the moasuw* h 
realise their potcnthl." This should prow 
of special significance in view of our ain 
of creating more and more gainful em 
ployment opportunities for oil types o 
skills in the country. 

It has been rigntly ptdntcd out by thi 
author.s that India has a rich harita^ 0 
ancient monuments which for varieW 
extent and beauty remains unsurpassed u 
the world. The Archaeological' Surve; 
of India (AS!) has about .3,500 proteotet 
monuments and sites on its list. Thi 
certainly docs not exhaust the list of monu 
ments in the country. The vast numfae 
of archaeological monuments in India cat 
be roughly assessed from the fact tha 
Dttlhi alone has a total of 1,314 monu 
ments of which only 166 arc protected! 

items of revenue 

These archaeological monuments hav< 
a number of economic implications, Th< 
expenditure by the AS! is incurred pritna 
rily on the maintenancr and conservatior 
of protected monuments. The main item* 
of revenue from the monuments are entry- 
fee, lease of stalls, of parking space, o‘ 
land, sale of grass and fruits and fMs frotr 
the licensed guides and photographers 
touring 1969-70 the ASI spent Rs 2.5 mil¬ 
lion on maintenance and spwial repairs 
the '(mount rising to 4.1 million durin{ 
1970-71. The ASl’s revenue ros” from R' 
1.2 million in 1969-70 to Rs 2 million in 
1970-71. It is found that expenditure o( 
ASI has always been exceeding its reve¬ 
nue. Quite a substantial part of ASI’f 
expenditure relates to the maintenance oi 
regular staff. 

Monuments of national importance 
have been generating both direct and in¬ 
direct employment. Direct employment 
can be computed from the records of ASI 
while indirect employment can only be 
estimated. In 1972-73 the ASI im a 
staflF of 5,155 in addition to temporary 
workers employed from time to time for 
special repairs. During 1971-72 the num- 
l«r of such workers was about 1000. 
Excavation of monument sites also pro¬ 
vides employment to many workers. The 
museums and libraries attached to monu¬ 
ments provide employment opportunities 
too. The epigraphic inscriptions on the 
monuments create employment for the 
specialised and trained personnel, llhe 
maintenance of archaeological gardens is 
a further source of employment. 

Apart from direct employment, the 
archaeological monuments provide in¬ 
direct employment the magnitude of which 
depends upon several fetors such as 
accessibility of monuments, number of 
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^luriits visiting them, nearness of 
, I* habited sHtlcmcnts and several other 
iPtehWR. Shopping centres, private can- 
'S#ns, taxi stands, buses and scooter- 
Icshaws, petty vendors are some of the 
]UTces of indirect employment. The ratio 
f direct to indirect employment at Red 
ort worked tmt at 1:2. The foreign 
Jurist tralTu’ has jumped up from 2.5 
, Jshs in 1970-71 to four lakhs in 1972-73 

W id the total number of visitors to the 
mous Taj was about a million in 1971-72. 

’ a number of facilities are provided at 
listed monuments and hundreds of 
Monuments which not listed at present 
(?'c turned into protected monuments and 
sirious facilities to tourists arc provided 
ticre, the number of both home and fo- 
t-ign tourists is bound to shoot up thus 
Sroviding vast employment opportunities 
pth directly and indirectly. It is unfor- 
[,inatc that in spite of the fact that these 
('’chacological monuments help to secure 
{ireign exchange worth about Rs 50 
|,-orcs annually and possess great employ- 

f ient potential, the fourth five-year Plan 
DCS not make even a single reference to 
;ie importance of archaeological monu- 
fients in ils piogramme for the develop- 
icnt of tourism. 

3 

tractical suggestion 


^ III order to make archaeological monu- 
'icnts in India more uttr.activc to home 
^id foreign tourists and enable them to 
’’rovidc more employment opportunities, 
•\c authors have made a number of very 
practicable suggestions. Their suggestions 
Srtain to investigation of tourist poten- 
,'al of monuments, bringing more monu- 
’icnts in the list of protected monuments, 
’roper maintenance of monuments by 
;iptJinting more attendants, provision of 
fifrastructurc facilities (such as good 
1 tads, efficient transportation, tourist 
ist houses, snack bars, swimming pools, 
’'pen air amphitheatres, picnic spots etc., 
IJc.), provision of trained guides, provi- 
pon of drinking water and toilet facilities, 
'■jdition of mini-museums to monu- 
■*’ents wherever po.ssible, charging fees, 
•’ovision of better approach roads to 
,'ionumcnts, board and lodging faci- 
tties near Uie monuments, employing 
'Pld' craftsmen to rcp,nr monuments in 
l*ie original m.mncr, improvement of 
; landscape around the monuments, pro- 
,l*8ion of detailed information about 
'.Monuments to tourists and building an 
fj'fieient data-bank for research which 
•''''ight throw more light on monuments. 
Ih 

B’tThe authors have calculated that “even 
K, modest annual outlay of Rs 10 crores 
^uld create over IfiS.tXX) jobs, which in 
\eir turn would support well over 660 
thousand people.]' 1 he authors have 
uggested that this sum cun be raised 
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through contributions 1^ (iepairtinrats of 
Education, Tourism, private and institu¬ 
tional contributions and from the rele¬ 
vant agencies of the United Nations 
Organisation which for maintenance and 
preservation of monuments have already 
provided funds to Egypt, Columbia, 
Pakistan, Peru, Chile and Tunisia. 

This is a novel study characterised by 
fresh approach, extremely interesting de¬ 
tails about monuments (especially around 
Delhi) and practicable suggestions to im¬ 
prove the state of affairs prevailing at the 
present. Would the minister of state 
in the ministry of Tourism and Civil Avia¬ 
tion bring some fresh outlook to this 
problem which among other things has 
great employment potentialities? 

Per Cepita Income 

what has been the impact of the much 
advertised five-year Plans adopted since 
1951 on the standard of living of Indian 
people? Are people better of today 
than in 1930s? 

Changes in the Per Capita Income and 
Per Capita Availability of Essential Com¬ 
modities in India Since 1931 is an excellent 
monograph which reviews changes in in¬ 
come and consumption patterns in India 
during the past four decades, that is 1930- 
31 to 1970-71, and also makes an attempt 
to project the desired level of essential 
consumption up to the year 2000. 

The author has worked out that the 
real per capita income (at 19411-49 prices) 
for all purposes stagnated during the 
period 1931-32 to 1950-51, increasing only 
marginally from Rs 244 in 1931-32 to Rs 
249 in 19^-51 i.c. by about two per cent 
during the twenty year period. Relatively 
the growth of per capita income during 
1950-51 to 1970-71 was fairly rapid rising 
from Rs 249 in 1950-5! to Rs 327 in 1970- 
71, registring an increase of about 31 per 
cent during the twenty years period. The 
growth of aggregate national income dur¬ 
ing 1951 to 1971 was in fact much higher 
(i.e, 3.5 per cent per annum), but as the 
population nearly doubled during the 
same period, the rate of growth of per 
capita income was relatively lower. It 
should be noted that in case of Japan, the 
growth rate of gross national product in 
real terms during 1953-71 was around 9.8 
per cent per annum and per capita income 
grew at an annual average rate of about 
8.7 per cent, compared to the Indian 
growth rate of about 1.4 per cent per 
annum! 

0 

As regards availability of essential 
commodities and services, it is found that 
in India the level of per capita availability 
of most of the food items (except sugar 
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and oils) was higher in 193142. It dec¬ 
lined subsequenOy duri^ 1931 to 1950 
with the lowest per capita availability in 
1950-51. In terms of nutritive value of 
food, the present supplies of calories and 
proteins are estimated to be around 2050 
calories and 51 gms. of proteins against 
the standard nutritional requirements of 
about 2800 calories and 63 gms. of po* 
teins. The maximum availability of these 
was observed in 1931-32, the figures being 
2150 calories and 58 gms of proteins which 
later on declined in 1950-51 to 1800 calo¬ 
ries and 47 gms of proteins. 

In contrast to India’s extremely un¬ 
satisfactory performance in regard to 
making foodgrains available to people, 
Japan has improved its food availability 
considerably during the past two decades. 
The average per capita availability of calo¬ 
ries and proteins in Japan increased from 
1900 calorics and 49 gms of proteins in 
I949-.50 to 2450 calories and 75 gms of 
proteins in 1967-68, thus exceeding even 
the normative requirements. 

Among the non-food essential consumer 
goods clothing is an important compo¬ 
nent of the level of living. It is found 
from the analysis that the availability of 
cloth in India has not improved signi¬ 
ficantly during the pisst four decades. It 
is found that availability of cloth was 
abut 13.2 metres in 1935; increased mar¬ 
ginally to 13.7 metres in 1965-66 and later 
declined to 12.7 metres in 1970-71. Com¬ 
pared with Indian performance Japan 
has made remarkable progress in this re¬ 
gard, the per capita availability of cloth 
increasing from 32 metres in 1960 to 
about 56 metres in 1970. 

limited progress 

It is only in respect of some durable 
consumer goods and services such as educa¬ 
tion and medical facilities that India has 
made some progress during the past two 
decades. Of course in this regard also 
India is nowhere near Japan. Thus in 
Japan there is one car for every 15 per¬ 
sona in 1971 as against one for every 1000 
persons in India and one telephone for 
every four persons in Japan as against one 
per every 400 persons in India. The con- 
sequence of all this is that while expec¬ 
tation of life in India has increased (more 
due to decline in death rate due to improv-, 
ed medical facilities and provisions of 
drinking water) from 27 years in 1931 to 
SO years in 1971, the present expectation 
of life in Japan in 70 years! 

In addition to surveying developments 
over four decades, the author has also 
worked out projections in leg^d to es¬ 
sential commodities and services up to 
the year 2000. On the basis of normative 
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staocUnii based ob mitritioiuii require- 
laeBts, the total miniinum requiretoents of 
food^rains works out at 120 million ton* 
iwa m 1980-81, 138 million tonnes in 
1990>9! and 157 million tons in 2000-01. 
TTie task of raising the calory intake of 
about 2000 in 1970-71 to thts desired 
level of about 2300 b;^ the year 2000-01 is 
challenging one. It is only if agricultural 
sector grows at the rate of about four to 
five per cent annually and the available rates 
in respect of foodgrains, milk, meat, fish 
and eggs increase steadily at rates v^ing 
from four to eight per cent per annum 
during the next quarter century, we in 
India will be in a position to enjoy a rea¬ 
sonable level of amenity and comfort by 
the year 2000. 

What is democratic planning coming 
to? In the face of rising expectations, if 
even the rate of availability is increasing 
only at a snail’s pace in this manner even 
after adoption of economic planning with 
the main purpose of raising the standard 
of living of the masses, it might be said 
that an explosive situation is developing 
which might undermine faith of the 
masses (whose actual standard of living 
must be deteriorating due to rising prices) 
both in democracy and economic planning. 
This raises two issues. Either we change 
radically our plan strategy to substantially 
raise the annual growth rate of the econo¬ 
my or, in addition, take drastic steps to 
reduce the population growth rate by 
methods not tried so far. If with all 
the huge industrial establishment, ex¬ 
panding public sector and infrastructure 
and the green revolution, majority of the 
people are becoming more and 
more miserable and arc today living 
a worse life even when compared to 
the British days of exploitation of 1934, 
it is high time to ponder whether we have 
been following the right course since 1951. 
It is not merely the speed with which we 
run that matters but also the direction! 

Higher Education 

What is ailing our educational system? 
As in the case of weather everybody is 
talking about these ailments since inde¬ 
pendence or for even lon^r period but 
vay little by way of radical reforms is 
bein^ done. Is it that we are not in a 
position to diagnose the ailments or is it 
That we are incapable of taking remedial 
steps after correctly diagnosing the 
di»aae? Higher EdueatUm In India con- 
taiss articles by eminent educationalists, 
Indian and foreign, which appeared in 
Sweue^ of 1974, and deils with various 
probl^ of higher educatiem in India. 

What ore the aihnenu which are affect¬ 
ing otir highar education and what is being 
done to remove the defects? As K.R. 


Srimm Iyengar has pointed out, during the 
last 75 years, physician after physician 
made an attempt to feel the pulse of 
higher education in India. Curzon, 
Ookhate, Sadler, Hartog, Sargent, Radha- 
krishnan, C.R. Reddy, Lakshmanswami 
Mudliar, Kothari, the senates, academic 
councils, legislative assemblies and coun¬ 
cils and even Parliament have been 
examining the patient and writing their 
prescriptions But the patient is refusing 
to respond' 

evils of the system 

From the articles in this book and from 
the debates which are raging there seems 
to be agreement on the evils afflicting the 
present educational system in India. 
Problems of admission to colleges, fa¬ 
vouritism and capitation fees, overcrowd¬ 
ing of classes, inability of students to 
understand lectures which are form.d and 
uninteresting, low quality of college tea¬ 
chers who are often recruited on grounds 
other than qualifications, exceedingly poor 
quality of texts and recommended books 
in regional languages, defective system of 
examination and manipulation of results 
at important examinations, arc some of 
the evils which are now known to every¬ 
one. But there are also some additional 
and more serious evils which have made 
inroads into the higher education in 
India. Management of colleges by politi¬ 
cians and their lackeys, exploitation of the 
student community by political parties, 
irrelevance of the present system of higher 
education to life, rising unemployment 
and loss of faith of the student commu¬ 
nity in the educational system itself in 
surroundings that are characterised by bla¬ 
tant corruption, injustice, racketeering, 
profiteering and tyranny arc more serious 
evils. Under .such circumstances students 
are feeling alienated from the family, 
university and society at large. Develop¬ 
ments in Gujarat and Bihar show that 
they have now become conscious of the 
student power. 

How do we come out of the mess? Dr 
C.D. Deshinukh has suggested steps such 
as Some changes in the constitutional 
provisions, raising the age of admission 
to colleges, evening colleges and corres¬ 
pondence courses for those who cannot 
enter colleges and providing intercalary 
year when students will work on rural 
projects, NCC training and learn English 
and general knowledge. After reading 
the suggestions made by C.D. Deshmukh 
to teionn the education system which 
has all the conceivable defects, one gets 
the impression that the bureaucrat in 
, Deshmukh never died, his UOC experi¬ 
ence notwithstanding! 

The article by K.R.. Srinivas tyengax is 


the most instructive and eqjoyabie. He 
has the knowledge, experience and sensi¬ 
tivity to understand dee^y the problem of 
higher education in India in its lot^iity 
He maintains that “The heady pace of 
expansion, the paucity of resources, the 
mood of reckless piecemeal reform the 
choice of delaying ^occdures, the intru¬ 
sion of politics and, above all, the lack of 
exacting standards of recruitment of tea¬ 
chers ana enrolment of students mi^ht iit 
course of time, make higher education a 
liability for the nation rather than its 
springboard for development ' There is 
enough filth in every university and the 
holy Oanga itself is not equal to cleansing 
all the filth. He has pleaded for the cour¬ 
age to take right decisions more in conso¬ 
nance with the imperaiivcs of our times. 

The alienated ana frustrated student 
of a community which has assumed the 
form of a standing revolutionary army is 
coming more and more under the influence 
of revoliitionaiy gurus like Marcuse, Che 
Guevara, l-rantz Fanon, Jules Debrary, 
R.D. Luing, Charu Mazumdar and Kanu 
Sanyal. The problem is to properly xm- 
derstand and try to contain student power 
by channelling it into worthy causes along 
iion-vioicnt lines. The worst thing would 
be to view the whole thing as law and or¬ 
der problem. What is needed is a revo¬ 
lutionary change in our educational sys¬ 
tem and not deceiving ourselves by asking 
for a little more money, a little reconstruc¬ 
tion of the university act or curriculum 
or admission rules, or examination system. 

revolutionary revaluation 

The author maintains that “A more re¬ 
volutionary revaluation of values is called 
for, a philosophy of education that would 
lake note of the fact that the college Stu¬ 
dent today denied light both at home and 
the academy, and exposed all the time to 
the fever and fret and poison and poverty... 
is waking up to ideals of his own appro¬ 
priate to tlic conditions of the present ato¬ 
mic age of infinite possibilities and miser¬ 
able realities.” The author has faith that 
sundry teachers and students with faith 
and total dedication will by their own 
exertions and example stop the rot and 
give the right orientation to our highei 
education! 

Then there are other educationists ai 
also pseudo educationists who have sug¬ 
gested, according to their own 1ip;hts, mea¬ 
sures to improve the educational sys¬ 
tem. Thus Dr D.J. Reddy talks in temu 
of correspondence courses and open uni¬ 
versity; James A. Perkins has raisM issue.* 
such as crisis of numbers, pressure on pub¬ 
lic funds and relevance of knowledge; Di 
C.R. Mitta talks of research in educa¬ 
tional planning on a continual basis 
N.O. Sundaravadiveiu pleads that “oui 
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students and teachers should not be drag¬ 
ged into the swift currents of contempo¬ 
rary politics": K. Santhanara wants that 
higher education should depend _ ujton 
possession of exceptional natural abilities, 
irrespective of caste and creed or other 
preferences, and decision to live dedicated, 
austere and exemplary life, none, however 
highly educated, receiving less than Rs 1000 
and more than Rs ?500. but with plenty 
of leasure. library and laboratory facili¬ 
ties .and with full scope for their activities. 
In effect this proposal implies revival of 
the old Brahminical tradition of simple 
living and high thinking with modem frills 
and parapharnclia. Some other educa¬ 
tionists have nutde their experience in the 
educational fields in the USA. the UK., 
Federal Republic of Germany, and other 
European countries available to Indian 
educational planners to draw upon. 

As in other fields, there is also great 
confusion in the educational field and the 
confusion is getting more and more con¬ 
founded as a new tribe of ‘educationists’ 
has come up on the horizon since indepen¬ 
dence. Elected politicians put in charge of 
educational portfolio overnight become 
educationists and so do their lackeys 
made vicc-chanccllors of universities 
begin to seriously assume that they 
know all about education. Education 
appears to have fallen in the hands ol' 
those who should have been the last to 
handle it. 

It is most unfortunate that since 
independence, government has been 
showing more concern for iron and steel 
and coal and electricity than for education 
which has been receiving residual attention 
and meagre funds. With the neglect of 
education the quality of tlie youngei gene¬ 
ration has been deteriorating so that pre¬ 
sent-day youth is without any convictions 
or sense of dedication. Some one has 
said, “Tell me what your youth is today 
and I will tell you what your country will 
be tomorrow.” If this is true, ou"" 
country appears to be going down the 
precipice. Neglect of education during 
the post-indepeiidcmc period will be put 
down as tlic greatest failure of the Indian 
government. By tlic neglect of edu¬ 
cation, the government has already 
written off the progress of the future gene¬ 
rations of India! 

Anatomy of Inflation 

People everywhere have become frenzied 
about rapidly rising prices. Naturally 
economists have also caught this frenzy 
and arc coming out with memoranda to 
the prime minister and the Semilsombla 
and the government with various ordi¬ 
nances. It is no surprise therefore that 
D.H. Pat Panaiitliker of the Centre lor 


Monetary Research, Delhi, has also 
come out with his Am^fomy of Inflaiioti. 

The author has described the dififerent 
ts'pes of inflation that emerge in an econo¬ 
my, particularly in an amicultural eco¬ 
nomy like that of India, He has analysed 
the importance of foodgrains in the pro¬ 
cess of price determination, mechanism of 
the two types of inflation, namely ‘deficit 
supply inflation’ and ‘excess demand in¬ 
flation’, and price trends in India during 
the past twentyfour years to locate the 
type of inflation that occurred at different 
t imes in the country. He has also sugges¬ 
ted measures to restrain inflationary pres¬ 
sures in the economy. 

The author has classified inflation into 
two broad categories, namely ‘deficit 
supply inflation, ana ‘excess demand in- 
fla'ion’. In India the deficit supply in 
nation comes via the agricultural sector 
where production depends primarily on 
unpredictable monsoon. Given the level 
of demand and fluctuating production of 
agricultural production, marketable (mar¬ 
keted?) surplus suddenly falls short creat¬ 
ing inflitonary gap. It is to be noted 
that the inflationary gap pertains to that 
small but cruci.il part of agricultural pro¬ 
duction wliich is marked for urban con¬ 
sumption. A characteristic feature of the 
marketable surplus is that it is subject to 
fat greater fluctuations than total agricul¬ 
tural production. 

marketing surplus 

A fall in agricultural production con¬ 
siderably reduces marketable surplus. 
Since this reduction in marketable surplus 
is generally more than proportionate to 
fall in total agricultural production, rise 
in the price of foodwains due to fall in 
the agricultural production gets exagge¬ 
rated. In a count <7 such as India prices of 
foodgrains arc of crucial importance since 
agricultural commodities constitute bulk 
of consumption of the working popula¬ 
tion. A.s such rise in agricultural prices 
pushes up wage rates and consequently 
cost of production. Since the rise in prices 
of industrial goods is roughly of the same 
order as increase in wage rates, the prices 
of industrial goods also rise, though their 
supply is fairly elastic. The author main¬ 
tains that "since the deficit supply infla¬ 
tion is caused by shortfall in a^icultural 
production, it has a minimum life span 
of a year. But inflation will last as long 
as the supply of agricultural commodities 
is not in consonance with the increase in 
income of the Non-Agricultural Sector.” 

I* 

‘Excess demand inflation' is another type 
to which a developing economy is conti¬ 
nually exposed. W&n the government 
attempts to push up economic growth 


rate beyond its ‘natural* leve}, aiid if the 
rate of money supply is greater than the 
growth of marketaole su^lus of agrihid- 
tural commodities, in particular rood- 
grains, it would have inflationary bias. 
Increased money supply pushes up the 
price level, ‘though industrial prices are 
likely to go up first and farther,' The In¬ 
flationary process is kept going hy the 
link between prices and wages and will 
have to be continually backed up by ex¬ 
pansion of monw supply. The author 
has warned that the two types of Inflation 
are not exclusive and the countiy can come 
under tne spell of both the types of in¬ 
flation at the same time. 

agricultural development 

As regards measures to fight inflation 
in India, the author has put his faith in 
agricultural development. Agricultural 
production, particularly foodgrains, has 
to increase as fast as possible so as to 
create a general state of abundance. Also 
demand for foodgrains and other essen¬ 
tial commodities “has to be regulated by 
linking wages in non-agricultural sector 
to agricultural productivity.” He is em- 
pliatic that “Agriculture sets the pace 
for price ri.se, whatever the type of in¬ 
flation. Agriculture is the core of the 
economy, not steel and electronics. 
If agriculture does not grow, no other 
sector can grow." This is the gist of 
analysis and recommendations of Pai 
Panandiker. 

Inflation, especially when prolcmgcd 
over years, becomes an extremely complex 
phenomenon where every variable be¬ 
comes a cause and also effect at the same 
time. Any straightforward classifactory 
analysis of the phenomenon as has been 
done by the author in this book appears 
inadequate. The problem must be viewed 
from the point of view of macrodynamics 
and not macrostatics. This implies that 
the classifactory analy.«is is inadequate to 
provide adequate basis for evolving mea¬ 
sures to solve the problems of inflation. 

There is no doubt that agricultural sec¬ 
tor in India contributing nearly half of 
ONP ^ould receive due attention. It 
is also true that shortfall in agricultural 
production and in marketed surplus can 
cause price distortions and lead to in¬ 
flation via wage hikes in a poor counriy 
such os India where foo(l||rains constiUte 
a nutior item in most family budgets. But 
the author’s implicit assumption that in 
India shortfalls m agricultural production 
is the sole or at any rate the major cause 
of inflation appears to be of doubtful va¬ 
lidity. With satisfactory monsoon and 
good agricultural production of about 104 
nlillion tonnes plus import of about four 
milUoa tonnes in 1973, why wa« it tiat 
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prioM of Mricuitttral coounodStus ahot up 
by lOore l&ui 20 per cent year eveo 
after the harvest? Faulty policies in res¬ 
pect of distribution and hoarding by for¬ 
mers and traders can more than neutralise 
the gains in agricultural production. If 
the commodity is not immediately perish¬ 
able (and therefore can be stored to any 
extent) and if the demand for the commo¬ 
dity is extremely inelastic as in the 
case of foodgrains, prices of such commo¬ 
dities can rise to any level, irrespective of 
the amount produced. This is precisely 
what has been happening in India. The 
same is true in respect of a commodity 
such as sugar. Also while the agricultural 
sector should certainly receive adequate 
attention, industrial sector must not be 
neglected as agricultural progress needs 
fertilisers, electricity, cement and steel. 

Also, even if agricultural production 
increases (as it has during the last 2S years 
when the production practically doubled), 
if however the government continues 
budgetary deficit policy, rise in incomes 
and high income-elasticity of demand for 
foodgrains would push up agricultural 
prices as also prices of other goods accen¬ 
tuating inflationary pressures. 

disequilibrinm io economy 

It must be understood that inflationary 
condition means disequilibrium in practi¬ 
cally all the sectors of the economy and 
in the economy as a whole. Inflation is 
generated cssen'ially because the country 
is trying to develop its economy at a rate 
faster t^n the rate warranted by the actual 
rate of saving, in the process overheating 
the economy. The only way therefore to 
fight inflationary pressures is either to 
stow down the growth rate to the level of 
actual (natural) rate of saving or push up 
the community’s rate of saving which 
means greater seif-disciplining and willing¬ 
ness to bear sacrifices for future progress 
or do both. If growth rate is not to bo re¬ 
duced, controlling inflationary pressures 
would involve comprehensive policy in¬ 
volving not only more production in the 
agricultural sector, but also fiscal, mone- 
t^, income and wage policies. Even 
this may not prove eflfbctive, if inflationary 
I^essures are operating at full speed in 
other countries with which international 
trade is being carried on. Continual rise in 
the price of a commodity such as petro» 
leum and crude may completely upset the 
apple-cart, unless people show prepared¬ 
ness to undergo further hardships and 
sacrifices. 

Pai Panandiker’s analysis is not com- 
peehensive. It is inadequate in most 
parts white some other parts are certainly 
not theoretically valid. While his em¬ 
phasis on the a^ieultnral sector is quite 


oorrect, it must be remembered that that 
alone is not enough. The author himself 
admits as much and contradicts him¬ 
self when he writes that ‘'inflation will 
last as long as the supply of agricultural 
commodities is not in consonance with 
the increase in income of the non-agricul- 
tural sector.” Further, the author’s failure 
to make a clear distinction between 
‘marketable surplus' and ‘marketed sur¬ 
plus’ which is vital to the analysis of in¬ 
flation is inexplicable. The author's 
analysis that if prices are brought down 
suddenly, that will result in unemploy¬ 
ment cannot tv accepted. He is applying 
static equilibrium analysis to a short-term 
dynamic situation. This is unwarran¬ 
ted. 

For example, the price of open market 
sugar rose from Rs 430 per quintal on 
August 1, 1974 to Rs 614 per quintal on 
September 18, 1974, giving sugar in¬ 

dustry an extra profit of Rs 6 crores in 
August and of Rs 12 crores in September! 
Had the price rise of Rs 184 per quintal in 
less than two months any rlelation to 
costs? Price reduction under such cir¬ 
cumstances will not have any imp^t on 
the level of employment. Also his sug¬ 
gestion that wages of the non-agricultural 
sector should be linked to productivity in 
the agricultural sector is not only imprac¬ 
ticable but would mean choosing wrong 
means to achieve right ends. 

heary expenditure 

Further, the author has dismissed the 
remedy of compulsory levy of foodgrains 
on landlords and farmers on the ground 
that that measure will involve very heavy 
expenditure on the part of the government 
and the amount couid be better utilised 
by giving it directly to formers to boost up 
agrmulturai production. Tnuians seem to 
have developed the knack of just not doing 
that which would solve the problem but 
doing something else that would add fuel 
to the flrel The government instead of 
imposing compulsory levy on agricultu¬ 
ral producers, tried to impose compulsory 
levy on rice mills and wholesale traders 
investing huge amounts. They also 
banned carrying more than a small 
amount of foodgrains by consumers from 
one district to another. As we saw the 
results were disastrous and the govern¬ 
ment could procure less than one-third of 
the target. The author’s suggration that 
instead of government investing huge 
amount in direct procurement from far¬ 
mers the amount should be given byway 
of loans etc. to farmera to produce more 
agricultural commodities looks quite at¬ 
tractive. Is the author ignorant of the fact 
the government of Maharashtta in¬ 
vested Rs 700 crores direetW and another 
Ri SOO crores were invested by cooperative 


institutions in tbe manner suggested by 
the author? Maharashtrd produces less 
of agricultural commodities than it did 
ten yean ago which means about Rs 
1200 crores have gone down the dniin, 
that is into the pwkets of the supporters 
of the ruling pobtical party. 

The only remedy that will help fight in¬ 
flation or contain inflationary pressures to 
the maximum possible extent would be to 
impose compulsory levy on producers giv¬ 
ing them u reasonable return and distri¬ 
bute the foodgrains so acquired in a ra¬ 
tional manner ensuring everyone mini¬ 
mum foodgrains. Once this is done and 
prices of minimum foodgrains required 
by consumers arc stabilised, wages will 
automatically get stabilised thus stabilis¬ 
ing prices of manufactured goods and the 
general price level. A^r all an alien go¬ 
vernment like the British government did 
that in India during the last war. And 
if someone objects to the system on 
grounds of enormous cost of such public 
procurement and distribution system, let 
him compare the costs with the benefits 
of feeding the entire nation and keeping 
them fairly satisfied! No costs will be 
too great for such an objective. But this 
is just what the government will not do. 
Possibily the government is afraid of 
wounding the big formers and landed in¬ 
terests on whose support they manage to 
remain in power. It appears that the 
government has vested interest in keeping 
the prices rising. As some one has said, 
inflation in India has become more of a 
political issue than cconomici Meanwhile 
economists and pseudo and part-time 
economists as also researcliers from pres- 
tigeous-sounding research institutes would 
continue to write on inflation! 

Development Experience 

Tarlok Singh was associated very close¬ 
ly with India’s Planning Commission 
and formulation of five-year Plans. 
Until 1967 when he resigned from the 
Planning Cmnmission, he was at the centre 
of thinpand carried a major responsibility 
in the Planning Commission from its 
inception, ^ing in the know ofthinp, 
he takes in his book India's Development 
Experience, a critical look backward on 
Indian planning since independence until 
India decided to take a Plan holiday in 
1966 which he criticised as unwarranted 
defeatism. With the advantage of hind¬ 
sight the author has made an attempt in 
this book to take a broad and rapid survey 
of economic developments since indepen¬ 
dence and pin down what can now be 
seen to have been faults, not only in re¬ 
gard to implementation but also in re¬ 
gard to important and basic choices made 
m several five-year Plans. The aim of the 
author is ‘‘to sift the experience of the 
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p»st twi> du-adei and wu're and to preswit 
A buHih for a freth slat) in planning fn) 
India’s economic and social development." 
The seventies will be most demanding and 
India, if it is to meet the varied and difll' 
cult challenges, will luivc to brace up and 
face up to the challenges on the basis of 
the experience which it has accumulated 
since 1951. Who i.s m a better position to 
guide us in this regard than Tarlok Singh? 

The broad survey of economic dcvclop- 
mc.ils during the planning period has listed 
some of tlie achievements to which it is 
not necessary to draw attention here. It 
is the critical look at our past failures that 
would stand us in good stead by providing 
reliable guidelines for the future. What 
arc the faults found by the author and 
what arc the lessons drawn for the future? 

According to the author, ‘‘the rale at 
which the rndian economy lias grown for 
two decades has been very low and gives 
cause for concciii." He attributes low 
growth rate to tlirce lactors: (a) depen¬ 
dence of four-fifths of Indian agriculture 
on seasonal conditions, (b) insufficient 
emphasis m investment policies upon 
growth 111 each phase of development as a 
basis for gi'owlli in the succc.‘ding phase 
and (c) the quality of management. This 
means the author is critical of heavy 
investments in the past in steel, heavy in¬ 
dustries and machmc-btiilding and com¬ 
parative neglect of agriculture and man¬ 
power resources. He is of the opinion 
that ‘‘there was need for a broader view 
of resources and their cfTcctivc utilization 
for achieving grow'tli and development.” 

short-range view 

The author thinks that a limited and 
short-range view was taken of the nature 
of Indian agricultural problem and the 
success it IS supposed to have achieved at 
the end of the first five-year Plan made 
us complacent leading to the neglect of 
fertilizers and land reforms in subsequent 
years. This also led us to concentrate 
during the second Plan period on basic 
and heavy industries and machine-build¬ 
ing taking "iiisullicient account of the 
time dimensions, the costs and the re¬ 
turns involved, the means available to the 
economy, and the precise manner m which 
the other related capacities would emerge 
from the proposed scheme of devclop- 
piciit, namely employment, savings, ex¬ 
ports, surpluses and the ability to pay for 
imports.” All this in simple terms 
means that the approach of bringing about 
economic development through capital 
goods industries (as the Soviet Union 
did) in contr.isl to development tlirough 
consumer goods Industrie- has been the 
cause of all suKscqueiit ills which persist 
even today In simpler terms this means 
Nehru’s and Mahalantdiis’ fascination for 


(he Soviet model has brought the country 
to the verge of ruin! A couotry where three 
out of every four persons are on the verge 
of starvation cannot afford to follow tlie 
ptth of development through capital 
goods industries involving long gestation 
period. It should have been foreseen that 
such an approach wouU mean scarcities 
of essential commodities, rising prices, 
misery of the masses, unemployment 
(due to capital-intensive methods adop¬ 
ted for basic industries), falling rate of 
saving and investment and lower growth 
rate. I’hc approacli adopted since 1956 
was self-defeating! 

economic instability 

Economic stability is another matter 
which worries the author. According to 
him, in addition to monetary, physical and 
other policies, it involves reconsideration 
of “the entire pattern of development.” 
Also he wants that economic develop¬ 
ment should at the same time achieve 
social developmeni i e more and more 
people should participate in develop¬ 
mental activities and have a share in the 
growing prosperity. The same should 
apply to different regions. Obviously 
our planning has failed to achieve this so 
far. Also the author wants that there 
should be a move towards integration of 
the organised and the unorganised sectors 
through provision of financial and other 
infrastructure facilities to the unorganis¬ 
ed sector in India. Our planning has 
failed so far to bring about this integration 
which is so essential for the progress of 
the vast number of agriculturists. 

The author has drawn certain impor¬ 
tant lessons from his study in retrospect. 
According to him “agriculture, far more 
than industry will hold the key to self- 
reliant growth.” He wants that resources 
available within the economy should be 
more cflcclively exploited. There is need 
especially to raise the productivity of 
agriculture and labour and make most 
economical use of foreign exchiuigc re¬ 
sources. He wants that rise in the rate 
of domestic savings should be brought 
about by taxation policy. He has cmplta- 
sised tlie necessity of widening the Wsc 
of taxation for bringing all setions of the 
community within the scope of taxation 
and by checking evasion and avoidance, 
According to him the rate of domestic 
saving should be pushed up also by 'rest¬ 
ructuring agricultural units’ and unorga¬ 
nised sectors and thus increasing their 
productivity. He has advocated labour- 
intensive techniques for production neces¬ 
sary to meet domestic requirements and 
capital intensive method 4 d build efficient 
export sector, finally, he is of the opi¬ 
nion that “the extensive institutional 
apparatus for research and the technical, 
scientific and skilled manpower now avail- 


aUe can be put to far more eflhctive and 
purposeful use than at present,” Indian 
scientific talent now abroad should be 
brought back and absorbed in the main¬ 
stream of Indian lifh and asked to solve 
specific problems to stimulate economic 
development. 

Tarlok Singh was involved with the 
Indian planning for so long that frankly 
lie appears to be incapable of bringing a 
fresh look to Indian economy and Indian 
planning. He appears to think that basi¬ 
cally Indian planning has proceeded along 
riglit lines and has developed potential 
which if properly exploited is capable of 
meeting Indie’s chalienges in the 1970s. 
All that is necessary is a little adjustment 
here and there — a little more emphasis 
on agriculture, agricultural inputs and 
land reforms, a little less emphasis on 
large scale basic industries requiring long 
gestation period, greater emphasis on la¬ 
bour-intensive methodology, rural re¬ 
construction and so on and so forth. 
It is straiii^ that some of the things done 
since 1956 were done at all and that it 
look nearly fifteen years for Tarlok Singh 
to know some of the basic things about 
Indian economy. The author's many 
statements are in such vague general terms 
— e.g. ‘restructuring of agricultural units’, 
broad view of resources and their effec¬ 
tive utilisation' and so on, and are so 
often hedged by ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’, that often 
his analysis provides extremely unstable 
foundations on which to base definite 
policies. 

mental blocks 

When after more than twenty years 
of planning the per capita availability 
of foodgrains and other essential commo¬ 
dities is at present lower than what it 
was in 1934 (as indicated in one of the 
columns in these reviews) and when the 
standards of living of more than seventy 
per cent of the people is going from l»d 
to worse during all the planning years so 
that they appear to be on the starvation 
line and when the World Bank in its latest 
report has listed India among one of the 
tliree countries which appear to have no 
future, it is strange that Tarlok Singh 
should still think that more or less mar¬ 
ginal adjustments will improve the situa¬ 
tion. The manner of planning and the 
typo of regulatory framework adopted 
since I9S1 and especially since 1956, has 
brought the country to the brink of 
material and mural collapse, for which 
the author must bear his shore of respon¬ 
sibility. Some extremely radical measures 
witWn or outside planning will be 
needed to rescue the Indian economy. 
Old timers like Tarlok Singh seem to 
be sufforing from mental blocks and appear 
to have got completely emersed in mobid 
creations of their own makingl 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


PM«lon Esiantial 
Suppliat 

A NEW cabinet committee on 
essential supplies is being crea¬ 
ted for highest level dwisions 
on problems of trade and dis¬ 
tribution. It is felt that unless 
the system of distribution is 
rationalised the present 
economic crisis may persist 
because there is no guarantee 
that what is produced will reach 
the ultimate consumer. Mr 
T.A. Pai has been assigned the 
important task of streamlining 
tr^e and distribution. It is 
because of this revised think¬ 
ing that industries such as su¬ 
gar, vanaspati, textiles and 
phmmaceuticals have not been 
shifted from their origiaal 
ministries. Mr Pai will be 
guided by the new cabinet 
committee which may com¬ 
prise all ministers dealing 
with production industries, the 
minister for Agriculture and 
the mmister for Induatry and 
Civil Supplies. 

Social Control for 
Grootor Frodfuctlon 

Mr T.A. Pai. the wtlon 
minister for Industry mtd Civil 
Supplies staled recently that 
the government was determined 
to overcome industrial st^n^ 
tion. Some kind of "social 
control" would be apriied to 
both private and public sec¬ 
tors to achieve greater produc¬ 
tion, especially of essential 
commodities. In his first ma¬ 
jor speech after taking: charge 
of the enlarged minutry of 
Industry and Civil Supplies, 
Mr Pai said he would do ail he 
could to remove bottlenecks 
in the way of increased produc¬ 
tion. On hiis new chvge pf , 
Civil Supplies, Mr Pai smd 
his ministry’s task would be 
to ace tiiat eight ormae baaie. 


commodities were not only 
produced in large quantities, 
but also distributed in all 
parts of the countty at reason¬ 
able prices throi^out the 
year. Mr Pai, inaugurating 
a discussion on the state of the 
Indian economy at the National 
Council of Applied Economic 
Research (NC^R) said, “The 
immediate problem is to get 
over the constraints and use 
fully the vast productive 
rappaatus we have set up in this 
country.” 

Import of US Staple 
Cotton 

India is expected to import 
part of her requirements of 
medium staple cotton from 
the United States. Mr D.P. 
Chattopadhyaya, union minis¬ 
ter for Commerce, stated re¬ 
cently after a meeting he had 
with the US Secret^ of Com¬ 
merce, Mr Frederick Dent, at 
Washington. India’s cotton 
raqpiiMattits will be about 
400,000 bales wd part of this 
is met by imports from 
the Soviet Union on ropM 
payments. The balance will 
M possibly met from the US 
imports. Mr Chattopadhyaya 
indicated that he found the 
I^SConUttetoe Secretary’s atti- 

tudftt and responsi¬ 

ble.” The q^t^ of Imports 
and the terms wiU be decided 

be discussed during the visit 
of the US Secretary of State, 
Dr Henry Kissinger, to New 
Delhi towards the end of this 
eaontb. 

Indla-Llbys AgPsemMt 

An oil agreement under which 
,Aim --..AS • qbwttity 

wth off 


fedit woig* lajt « qbar 
of Libyan cruqi.dUripg 1 
aud‘ prdtidb Ln^ With 


poli recently. The agreement, 
aocording to Libra’s official 
Anb Revoluticm News agency, 
also called for an exchange of 
contracts between Libyan and 
Indian officials on the possibi¬ 
lity of granting Indians oil 
ei^oration rights in Libya on 
the basis of shying produrtion. 
The agreement provides for 
the training by India of a num¬ 
ber of Liby^s on technical 
matters. Ine agreement was 
the outcome of talks conducted 
in Tripoli by an Indian team 
recently. 

Diractisre to Foreign 
Shipping 

Shipping companies not in¬ 
corporated in India, and not 
having a branch office or place 
of business in this country have 
been permitted by the Reserve 
Bank to carry on in India, 
through local agents, their 
normal commercial activities 
such as transportation of 
goods and passengers and col¬ 
lection of freight charges and 
pMsenger fares. General per¬ 
mission to this effect has been 
given by the Reserve Bank un¬ 
der Section 29 of the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, 
1971 

Loam to Taa Gardont 

The Tea Board of India has 
sanctioned loans totalling Rs 5 
crores to the North Bengal 
tea gardens under different 
heads, according to the chair¬ 
man of the board, Mr T.S. 


Broca. He stated that these 
loons were for the pur¬ 
chase of machinery subsidy tc 
old and uneconomic garden: 
and for develt^ent work., 
Ikssides, a loan of one ctkite ol 
rupees had also been mven tc 
small tea growers of Nilgiri 
Himachal Pradesh and Kerala 

Indo^Bulgoriaii 
Agrooment « 

The first session of tb<' 
Indo-Bulgarian Joint Commis 
Sion for Economic, Scicntifii 
and Technical Cooperaticu 
concluded its deliberations le 
ccntly. The protocol, incor 
porating the results, wa: 
signed by the two Co- 
Chairmen, Mr C. Subramoniar 
minister of Finance, am 
Mr Toncho Chakarov, ministe 
for Machine Building an< 
Metallurgy. The two minister 
also signed an agreement oi 
cooperation in the field o 
science and technology, basec 
on which working programme- 
for cooperation in spccifu, 
fields would be worked out 

The joint comnussion sue 
ceeded in arriving at concreti 
programmes of cooperation ir 
the fields of agriculture ant 
food processit^ industi^, elec¬ 
tronics, machine building ant 
heavy industry, and pharma 
ceutical industr>'. Ot thesi 
fields, particularly noteworthy' 
progress was achieved ir 
the fields of agricultun 
and electronics. The work 
ing programme in the fielc 
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NOTICE 

INDOnt CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Registered Office; Nirlon House, Dr. A. Besant Road, Bombay 400 025 

A GENERAL NOTICE n hereby ^en to the ntembers of the 
Public that lodofll Chemicals Limited in&nds to submit an application 
■ader Sectioa 21 of the Moncmolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, 1969 to the Department of Company ARhirs, Oovemment of 
India, New Delhi for manufacture of Acrylates at the rate of SOOO 
tonnes pa amium in the existing undert^ing at Village Kolshet 
Thana (Maharashtra). 

Any person interested in the matter, may if he so desires, intimate 
tp the Cnaral Oovemment in the Department of Company Affaln 
within !4 days ftom the date of pubiication of the Notice his views with 
nigud to the proposal contain^ in the Notice and also the nature ot 
M interest therein. 

INDOPIL CHEMICAL LEVOTED 
AX. WALSH 

B<M*W MANAGING DOtECTOR 

Dm ; OcWbnr. 1»?4. 
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of agriculture relating to co¬ 
operation in developing rural 
agro-industrial complexes in 
Karnataka and Bihar is parti¬ 
cularly noteworthy. Other 
fields included poultry develop¬ 
ment, development of horticul¬ 
ture. grape juice production. 
foiKl processing machinery, 
animal husbandry and produc¬ 
tion of dairy products. 

I An intensive programme of 
collaboration, trade exchanges 
and exchange of information 
was also chalked out m the 
•field of electronics. Schemes of 
icollaboration were developed 
■on a number of electronics 
items, such as software for 
mini-computers, computer peri¬ 
pherals, desk calculators, core 
memories for computers, etc. 
’other fields in which areas of 
^looperation were identified 
fwere machine building and 
•heavy industry and pharma¬ 
ceuticals and chemicals A 
•number of machine tools were 
Wentified for two-way supply 
•Prospects cmeigcd for the 
•supply of certain categories of 
•railway rolling stocks, castings 
land otlier equipment from 
•India to Bulgaria. The other 
btems where collaborcntion is 
Envisaged are food proces- 
’sing machinery, material hand¬ 
ling equipment and textile 
Tnachinery. in the field of 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
Icollabaration w is envisaged lu 
cerium specified drug.s, pesti¬ 
cides and insecticides. The 
Bulgarian side offered to ex- 
jlend the terminal date for the 
fitilization of credits under the 
,1967 agreement. 

1 

:lndo-German Energy- 
|Res«arch 

I A three-member Indian gov- 

I I nment delegation of energy 
experts, headed by Mr K.S.R. 
Chari, Secretary in the ministry 
for Steel and Mines and m- 
pluding Dr M.G. Krishna, 
Director of the Central Fuel 
Research institute in Dhanbad 
and MrH N. Sharun, Head of 
ihc Research and Develop¬ 
ment Department of Bharat 
Heavy iilecincals visited the 
Federal Republic of Geimany 
from October 1 to October 11, 
for detailed discussions about 
toint research projects within 
ihc framework of the Indo 


German governmental agree¬ 
ment on scientific and technolo¬ 
gical cooperation. Focal points 
of the talks in Bonn, in which 
Dr Y. Nayudamma, Director- 
General of the CSIR, also parti¬ 
cipated, were possibilities for 
bilateral projects in the sphere 
of energy research — an area 
accorded high priori^ by both 
governments. Apart from their 
talks with officials and experts 
from the federal ministry for 
Research and Technolo© and 
the ministry for Economic Co¬ 
operation, the Indian guests 
visited leading governmental 
and private research establish¬ 
ments in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Sugar Exciae Rebate 

The union government has 
announced a comprehensive 
scheme to give a rebate in the 
excise duty on sugar in the 
coming sugar season to opti¬ 
mise production to meet do¬ 
mestic demand and also to 
create surplus for export. Under 
the scheme, a rebate of central 
excise duty to the extent of Rs 
60 a quintal on free sale sugar 
and Rs 16 a quintal on levy 
sugar is being given for sugar 
produced in October-Novem- 
ber this year. The rebate will 


be oB Baodnitdoa ia excess 
of the avetli;ge;|H-oduction for 
the csMXM^diig perioti of the 
previous fivf yuirs. 

The government also an- 
nouQflfd « achenw for shariag 
excess realilaUons by the 
industry fipom fbe free sale 
sugar with the {powers on a 
50:50 basis ^tnlhe begianiqf 
of thlt month in terms of the 
recommendations of the Sugar 
Industry Enquiry Commission. 
This is expected to be a big in¬ 
centive for the growers to in¬ 
crease sugarcane production. 
The growers’ share will be 
available to them in the fonn 
of higher payment for cane 
price in addition to the statu¬ 
tory minimum of Rs 8.50 a 
quintal for a basic recovery of 
8.5 per cent or less with a pre¬ 
mium of 10 paise for every in¬ 
crease of 0.1 per cent in re¬ 
covery above 8.5 per cent. 

Food Aid from ECM 

The executive commission 
of the European Common 
Market proposed recently to 
give India more than SlOO 
million in food aid. A com¬ 
mission spokesman stated that 
this aid would consist of 
300,000 tonnes of cereals. In 


addithM, be mid, l^ope would 
tell aiiother BW.OOQ tonnes of 
ocffeala to Indlt at wwrld prices. 
The free cereals would come 
half from Commoo Market 
stocks and half from stocks of 
the sine member nations, he 
added, 

Farlf Food Froduds 
Fair 

The sixth International Food 
Product exhibition will be 
held in Paris at the Porte de 
Versailles from November 
12 to November 18, 1974, and 
already promises to be a suc¬ 
cess. Growing rapidly, despite 
the international economic and 
political situation. Salon In¬ 
ternational de L’Alimentation 
(SIAL) will have many more 
exhibitors this year and an 
exhibition area a quarter as 
large as was in SlAL 1970. 
Several thousand visitors are 
expected from France and 
from all over the world. India 
will be among the seven Asian 
nations participating in the 
exhibition. 

World Bank Study on 
Agricultural Credit 

Small farmers in the develop¬ 
ing world should be able to 



Our IlMt of Mvonteon medorn froightors offars fiMt, 
rogular and dopondnblo torvlco b o t wo m 

MOIA-U. K. i THC CONTINENT a INDU/IMMAOESH-SQNTNIWEIKA 
miNA-IUCK SEA A EASTEIIN HEMTENIIANEAN MITf 
MBUh-POUNB Also around dw NWIAN COAST 

IMDIA STtANSHIP CO., LTD. 
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obtun iigricultural credit with' 
ottt MViog to pledm their knd 
as Ihda aecttrity, a World Bank 
study on agricultural credit has 
concluded. Collateral in the 
form of land is quite in order, 
however, for long-term credit 
and large farmers, the study 
notes, adding, however, that 
this traditional form of colla¬ 
teral tends to exclude tenants, 
and militates against small far¬ 
mers who often lack certified 
titles to their land. Lenders, 
too, arc discouraged from mak¬ 
ing credit available to small 
farmers when land forms the 
traditional collateral require¬ 
ments. The report suggests, 
instead, that loan repayments be 
coordinated with the market¬ 
ing of crops. Another alterna¬ 
tive, the study continues, 
would be to write contracts 
under which credit agencies 
arc paid a percentage of 
tlie farmer’s output ratlier 
than a fixed amount. In 
any case, the Bank study adds 
that flexibility in rescheduling 
repayments should not ‘‘en¬ 
courage tardiness or provide 
less pressure on farmers to 
make repayments when they arc 
able.” The report, entitled Agri¬ 
cultural Credit, is the second 
in a series of papers published 
by the Bank on the subject of 
rural development. A first 
paper. Land Reform, was also 
published recently. 

RegionftI Conference of 
Industrial Engineering 

The Indian Institution of 
Industrial Engineering has de¬ 
cided to hold first regional con¬ 
ference in the country to enable 
all those concerned with im¬ 
proving productivity to put 
their heads together and evolve 
a common understanding of the 
problem of productivity. The 
conference would be held in 
the eastern region from No¬ 
vember 24 to 26, 1974 at Dur- 
gsq)ur and would be organised 
by the Durgapur Chapter of 
Indian Institution of Industrial 
Engineering. The theme chosen 
for the conference is ‘‘Pro¬ 
ductivity — from Precept to 
Practice.” Mr A.LDias, go¬ 
vernor of West Bengal has been 
invited to inaugurate the con¬ 
ference which will also be 
attended by several eminent 


persons in the field of produc¬ 
tivity sciences. 

Footwear (Export by 
STC 

The Slate Trading Corpora¬ 
tion luts secured orders and 
firm commitments worth 
Rs 7 crores for the export of 
footwear, leather uppers and 
other products. Mr P. Seth, 
Director of STC, who led a 
delegation to several countries 
recently stated that if India 
could supply according to time 
schedule, there wasapossibilily 
of getting another order worth 
Rs 4 crores. The market 
was very receptive for various 
types of footwear and India 
could compete with other 
countries, if it could improve 
the finishing of the products. 
Offers of technical collabora¬ 
tion for improving the quality 
had been received from West 
Germany, Switzerland, I rance 
and Finland. 

Capacity Utilisation in 
Public Sector 

A project to study capacity 
utilisation in public sector 
manufacturing units has been 
undertaken by the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises, ministry of 
Finance. It is expected to be 
completed by March 1975. 
The fifst phase of the project, 
wWch is already under way, 
consists of a pilot study to 
test the methodology to be 
adopted. This study will try 
to define the problems likely to 
be fa^ and will also examine 
practical solutions waich have 
been found in different situa¬ 
tions. Seven units from 
diverse fields and of varying 
capaciiy utilisation levels have 
been chosen for the pilot 
study. The units are: Indian 
Telephone Industries, Banga¬ 
lore; Garden Reach Work¬ 
shops, Calcutta; Urea Plant 
of Neyvolli Lignite Corpora¬ 
tion; Synthetic Drugs Plant of 
IDPL, Hyderabad; Cochin 
Refineries; Heavy Machine 
Building Plant of HEL, 
Ranchi and High Pres¬ 
sure Boiler Plant of BHF.L, 
Tiruebi. Their capacity uti¬ 
lisation varies from 21 per 
cent in the case of Urea Plant 
of Neyvelli Lignite Corjpora- 
tion to 153 per cent of the 
High Pressure Boiler Plent of 


BHBL. Following the pilot 
study it is intended to cover 
ail the menufacturing units of 
the public sector in three 
phases covering approximately 
20 to 30 units in each phase. In 
all, there are 104 units belong¬ 
ing to 64 public sector enter¬ 
prises in the manufacturing 
field. Of these 15 are still 
under construction or in ini¬ 
tial stages of production and 
have yet to reach a stabilised 
state of production. Of the 
89 well established production 
units, 30 units, are operating 
b^ond 75 per cent capacity 
utilisation: 21 units operate 
between 50 per cent and 75 
per cent capacity utilisation; 
and 13 units have yet to 
reach 50 per cent capacity 
utilisation level. Of the re- 
maioig 21 units reliable esti¬ 
mates are not available for 
various reasons, including lack 
of clear definition of their 
capacity. 

Support Pricefor Cotton 

The Agricultural Prices 
Commission has recommended 
a higher support price for the 
basic variety of raw cotton— 
Puiij.ib American 320F for 
1974-75 cotton season. The 
commission has suggested a 
support price of Rs 195 per 
quintal, Rs 25 more than that 
recommended for last year. 
Prices for other varieties of 
cotton would be determined 
on the basis of usual price 
differentials. 

Export of Electric Cables 

The Indian Cable Company 
has recently secured another 
large order in south-east 
Asian market. .Soon after the 
break-through in Hong Kong 
with two consecutive orders 
valued at one crore rupees, the 
Sarawak Electricity Supply 
Corporation, Sarawak, Mala- 
yasia has placed an order for 
26.0 KM 11,000 Volts alumi¬ 
nium conductorpaper insulated 
power cables valued Rs 20 
lakhs. Delivery of the order 
will be completed during 
1974-75. 

ProcurAmunt of Rice in 
Andhra 

An all time record has been 


set in proctiteinent of rice in 
Andhra Pradesh by the Food 
Corporation of India in the 
kharif season which ended 
in April last. Tl» total 
procurement by FCl rose to 
about 518,000 tonnes of rice 
during the kharif season, 
which began in Novwnber last. , 
The procurement operations , 
of the kharif season involved f 
an outlay of over Rs 50 ctotet. j 
A spokesman of PCI stated 
that the Agricultunl Prices 


THE CALCUTTA EL»CTEIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

(Tocorpomled ia Eoglaiid) 
NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that 
registration of transfers of Or* 
dinary Stock in Calcutta will 
remain suspended and Register 
of Ordinary Stockholders of 
the Company in Calcutta will 
remain closed from 28th Octo* 
her, 1974 to 2nd November, 
1974, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 

S.K. NIYOGI, 
Secretary, 

Victoria House 
Calcutta 700001 
3rd October, 1974. 


BHAKRA MANAGEMENT 
BOARD 

Public auction for sale of 
earthmoving machinery, work¬ 
shop machinery, electrical 
equipment, scrap steel of 
different categories, Zinc Ash, 
Zinc Dross, Scrap, Copper, 
rejected tyres of sorts, Iron- 
Boring, Rubber dust, empty 
drums of sort. Brand new 
spare parts of different sizes 
and other miscellaneous items 
will be held in Disposal yard/ 
Plant Yard/Central Stores at 
10 a.m. on 31-10-74. 

Detailed lists and condition 
of auction can be had flree 
from office of Superintendent, 
Procurement, C/Stores and 
Disposal Division, Nangal 
Township, 
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Commission had set a procure' 
■ uient target of 600,000 tonnes 
: for the entire crop year 1973-"^4 
' forAodra Pradesh. The tar¬ 
get has been achieved almost 
in the first crop itself. The 
rabi procurement operations, 
which began in May last has 
so far yielded about 100,000 
tonnes of rice. The procure- 
‘ ment efforts of FCf were, 
however, supplemented by 
cooperatives detailed by the 
State government for the 
purpose. 

Sal* of Plantation 
Estates 

Applications to Reserve Bank 
for permission to purchase 
or sell any immovable 
property in India by foreign 
ct>mpanics and foreign citi¬ 
zens, or Indian companies in 
which non-resident interest is 
more than 40 per cent, arc re¬ 
quired to be accompanied by a 
valuation report in respect of 
the property in question from 
an approved valuer appointed 
by the government of India 
under the Wealth Tax Act. The 
valuation report, to be sent in 
quadruplicate, should be com¬ 
prehensive, indicating the value 
of each of the major assets 
and also the manner in which 
the valuation has been arrived 
at. Applications fur the sale 
of tea, coffee and rubber es¬ 
tates in India owned bv sterl¬ 
ing companies and remittance 
of sale proceeds thereof out¬ 
side India, together with the 
valuation report from an 
approved valuer as stated 
above, should henceforth be 
submitted directly to the Cont¬ 
roller, Exchange Control De¬ 
partment. Reserve Bank of 
India, Central Office, Bombay- 
400001, and NOT to the re¬ 
gional offices within whose 
jurisdiction the estates are 
situated. 

Paper Mill in Indonesia 

An Indian-lndoncsian joint 
paper plant will be established 
in Indonesia, it w.is reported 
recently. The Indian Consul 
in Jakarta. Mr Vinod Kumar 
Grover told the Antara news 
agency that officials from the 
two countries were now nego- 


Readers’ Roundtable 

Foreign exchange smuggling 


tinting to determine the site, 
capacity and capital invest¬ 
ment for the plant. Another 
Indian embassy official mean¬ 
while stated ihat nine joint 
venture companies involving 
total int'cstment of $15 mil¬ 
lion would soon be realised. 


Names in the News 

The Board of the Interna¬ 
tional Airports Authority of 
India (lAAI) ha.s been re¬ 
constituted with the appoint¬ 
ment of two members, Mr B.S. 
Das and Mr S. Khurmua. 
Mr Das, who has been appoin¬ 
ted as a whole-time member, 
and Mr Khurana. Director 
in the ministry of Tourism 
and Civil Aviation, will replace 
Mr S. Ramanathan and Mr 
N Khosla, lespectively The 
other nine members of the 
lAAI board remain unchanged. 

Nobel Prize for Economics 
for 1974 has been awarded 
jointly to Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal of Sweden and Pro¬ 
fessor Friedrich Von Hayek 
of Austria. The Royal Swedish 
Academy gave the award for 
the two economists’ pioneering 
work in the theory of money 
and economic fluctuations and 
for their "penetrating analysis 
of the independence of econo¬ 
mic, social and institutional 
phenomena.’’ 


Sir, Now that firm steps are 
being taken a^inst smugglers, 
it is time to initiate measures 
to stop foreign exchange smug¬ 
gling. 

The Indian rupee should be 
independently floated instead 
of being linked to the floating 
pound sterling. The argument 
that the Reserve Bank of India 
docs not have the expertise 
to handle an independently 
floating rupee is invalid. If 
the Reserve Bank has compe¬ 
tent officers who are in great 
demand in newly independent 
countries for setting up and 
running their central banks, it 
is not known why RBI should 
not develop expertise in this 
field. 

With proper supplementary 
measures like import duties to 
prevent inflow of luxury goods, 
a floating rupee will result in 
(a) a stimulus to exports, (b) 
prevent overcapitalisation of 
our industries because of 
“cheap” foreign exchange, (c) 
eliminate licensing corruption 
and scandals, and (d) bring 
large remittances from Indians 
abroad through the banking 
system. 

At present, the manual tally¬ 
ing of foreign exchange forms 
filed by exporters (copies from 


the customs and commercial 
banks to be checked with the 
Reserve Bank copy arc re¬ 
ceived after some months) takes 
several years at the rate of less 
than 10 forms tallied per day 
per employee. Arrears are said 
to have accumulated for over 
three years. Unscrupulous 
elements have taken advantage 
of this snail’s pace procedure 
because by the time frauds are 
detected, the “ghost export 
firms” disappear! Computeri¬ 
sation will enable the Bank to 
pinpoint the frauds and take 
proper action in good time. 
Reserve Bank employees 
should cooperate with the 
Bank in computerisation of this 
activity in national interests 
forgetting their sectional inte¬ 
rests. 

The Finance ministry would 
do well to appreciate that under 
the law the Reserve Bank is the 
sole authoriy for foreign ex¬ 
change control, and should be 
given necessary respect and 
scope to operate. For instance, 
while drawing the recent Fo¬ 
reign Exchange Regulations 
Bill, the Finance ministry did 
not show the Reserve Bank even 
the courtesy of consulting it. 

M.R. PAl 

Bombay 


I RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


A Quarterly Bulletin of "Eastern Economist" this publication surveys 
important developments in each quarter In the various fields of the 
national economy as well as in the world economy organizes its mate¬ 
rial in convenient form and illustrates it with diagrams, grapes and 
charts. Its features are a business roundup, an analysis of markets and 
an investment supplement. 

The Bulletin averages 64 pages and is priced at Rs 5 per copy. 
The annual subscription is Rs 20. 

Inquiries regarding subscription and aevertisement may be 
addressed to: 

The Manager, 

The Eastern Dconomist Ltd, fast Bex No. 34, New Delhi-1. 
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COMPANV MEEtlWe 

Nirlon Synthetic Fibres & Chemicals Limited 

Registered Office : 

Nirlon Hoose, 254-B, Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worli, BomJbay 400 025 

Speech delirered by Sfari S. Yaidyanatha Alyar, 

Chairman of the l6th Annual General Meeting held ontiie ^Dth September 


1974. 

Oentiemen; 

I have great pleasure in wel¬ 
coming you all to this 16th An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the 
Company. The Report of the 
Directors and the audited State¬ 
ment of Accounts have been 
made available to you in ad¬ 
vance, and with your permis¬ 
sion, 1 propose to take them as 
read. 

The spiral of inflation has 
shown its impact all over the 
world and our country has not 
been an exception. It is a 
dreadful reality which every¬ 
body in the country has to face. 
The steep upward trend of the 
cost of living during the past 
six months clearly shows the 
seriousness of all the measures 
taken for controlling the in¬ 
flation. What is being felt by 
the individuals in the day to 
day life is also experienced by 
the Management while admi¬ 
nistering the industry. Let us 
hope that the Government will 
hit upon some more definite 
production oriented measures 
for relieving the present situa¬ 
tion of unabated inflation. 

The supply position of Cap¬ 
rolactam as indicated by me m 
the last year continued to be 
alarming this year also. The 
Caprolactam price in the World 
market during the year under 
review has increased from 
5470 per m. tonne to over 
52,200 per m. tonne. During 
the last few months, although 
the price of Caprolactam has 
come down slightly, but due to 
acute shortage of availability 
of foreign exchange, the STC 
has not been in a position to 
import Caprolactam to the 
fullest requirements. Gujarat 
State Fertilizers Co. Ltd., have 
started their commercial pro¬ 
duction recently. We welcome 
them and wish them every 
success in maximum operation 
of the Plant. We hope Capro¬ 


lactam price of OSFC which is 
to-day pegged at Rs. 41/- per 
will be suitably rationa¬ 
lised to a reasonable level. 

Taking into account the fo¬ 
reign exchange available with 
the STC and the expected 
availability from the GSFC, it 
is estimated that we will still 
not be able to operate our 
Plant to the full capacity dur¬ 
ing the rest of the financial 
year also. 

As a result of the shortage 
of Caprolactam, your Nylon 
Tyre Cord Plant had to be 
closed since February 1974 and 
could resume operation only 
during this month, i.e. aiter 
a lapse of over six months. 

The production of Nylon 
textile yarn declined by about 
38 per cent os compared to the 
production of last year. There 
was a decrease in the produc¬ 
tion of tyre cord by about 33 
per cent during the year under 
review, as compared to last 
year. Due to shortage of Cap¬ 
rolactam as envisaged, we are 
afraid we may not be able to 
maintain our production even 
at the level of last year, which 
was rnuch below our licensed 
capacity. 

I am happy to report to 
you that during the year under 
review we achieved the produc¬ 
tion of Polyester filament 
yam to the full expanded capa¬ 
city permitted by Government. 
During the current year, how¬ 
ever, there has been difficulty 
in obtaining raw material even 
for Polyester yarn, and the pro¬ 
duction will be comparatively 
lower during the current year. 

Your Company along with 
other Nylon Textile Yarn 
manufacturers have signed a 
fresh Agreement with the vari¬ 
ous Actual Users’ Associations 
of Nylon yarn. The special 
feature of this Agreement is 
that your Company can sell 25 
per cent of the prr^uction at a 


somewhat better price than the 
balance portion, which is at an 
agreed price. The terms and 
conditions of this Agreement 
were well received by the 
Government. As a result of 
abnormal increase in the price 
of Caprolactam, the price of 
Nylon yarn has to be stepped 
up in accordance with the 
Agreement with the consuming 
industry. These factors com¬ 
pensated the turnover which 
would have been substantially 
low otherwise, due to the stiff 
fall in production. 

The Polycondensation plant 
and machinery have been 
installed during the current 
year and is likely to be com¬ 
missioned shortly. As a result 
of this project, your Company 
will be manufacturiirg Polyester 
chips which hitherto had to 
be imported for manufactur¬ 
ing Polyester yarn. The 
main raw material, i.e. DMT 
and Ethylene Glycol arc expec¬ 
ted to be made available indi¬ 
genously, but not in adequate 
quantities as required by the 
Industry. As a result of com¬ 
missioning the Plant your Com¬ 
pany will be saving foreign 
exchange worth about Rs 70 
lacs per aimum. 

The Company’s application 
for importing capital goods 
necessary for expanding the 
textile yarn capacity to 4,200 
tonnes, is still pending decision 
with the Government since no 
policy for permitting expansion 
of the existing Plant has so far 
been decided by them. 

Your Company proposes to 
set up a Conveyor Belting Plant 
and has received a Letter of 
Intent for manufacturing the 
same. The Company is taking 
active steps to implement the 
said project at the earliest. 

The Company’s plans for Re¬ 
search and Development acti¬ 
vities were examined by the 



Shri S. Vaidyaittdia Aiynr 

Central Government autho 
rities and these activities hav) 
now been recognised as sucl 
by the Central Government. 

Your Company continued it! 
efforts of earning the foreigi 
exchange by way of export 
The total export made by youi 
Company during the year undei 
review was higher by 109 pei 
cent as compared to last year 
even though your Company ha' 
no obligation to export, Yom 
Company has now been recog¬ 
nised by Government as a Re¬ 
gistered Export House. 

The Bonus Share proposal 
approved by the Sliareholders- 
at the last Extra-ordinary 
General Meeting is being pur¬ 
sued vigorously with the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Company’s relations 
with the Latmur continued to 
be cordial. Your Company’s 
policy to finuice various activi¬ 
ties towards cultural, social 
and intensive medical assis¬ 
tance are being continued. 

Bcfoic 1 conclude, I would 
like to thank my colleagues on 
the Board for their co-opera¬ 
tion, and all the Officers Staff 
and Workers of the Company 
for the hard and sincere work 
they have put in for the suc¬ 
cessful operation of our Plant. 

With these observations, I 
now move that the Report of 
tlie Board of Directors and 
the Annual Accounts for the 
year 1973-74, be adopted. 

Note: TUadocs not pwpwt 
to be tJie proceedings of 
AflMMlGeBenil Mec^. 
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t:OMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


I Hodcftt Recovery 

Tub Bombay Stock Exchange 
opened last week on a subdued 
note. Equities which were 
’ marked down considerably al- 

• most during the first three 

• days on sustained selling, star- 
■ ted staging a mild rally from 

mid-week onwards on expec¬ 
tations tliat the new Finance 
' minister Mr C. Subramaniam 
would initiate steps for re- 
' viving the sagging economy. 
Hopes were also entertained 
tliat Mr Subramaniam, 
who was responsible for de¬ 
control of some of tlie vital 
commodities when he was 
the Industry minister, would 
adopt a pragmatic policy to 
give a boost to the economy. 
The sentiment was also aided 
by the statement of Mr T.A. 
Pai, new minister for Industry 
lutd Civil Supplies, that he 
would make every effort ‘to 
remove the bottlenecks in the 
way of increased production’. 
Market circles also greeted the 
new import policy for the 
second half of the current year 
to the extent that it did not 
make any major departure from 
the policy which had been in 
force for the preceding half- 
year. Operators were also 
enthused by the Railway 
ministry’s decision to give a 
massive order of 14,000 four- 
wheelers to the wagon manu¬ 
facturers. 


close But the volume of busi¬ 
ness was restricted as opera¬ 
tors and investors kept their 
commitments light by adopt¬ 
ing a wait-and-see policy. On 
renewed short-covering at lo¬ 
wer levels, combined with some 
improvement in investment en¬ 
quiries, equities in both clear¬ 
ed and cash lists moved up to 
record moderate to handsome 
gams on balance. With no 
change in the general invest¬ 
ment climate, trading in Mad¬ 
ras Stock Exch.mge during tlie 
week was far fiom lively. Only 
small business was done in 
sclecicd shares 

Bihar Alloy 

Bihar Alloy Steels Ltd is ex¬ 
pected to commence produc¬ 
tion by the end of next month. 
The plant, put up at Patratu 
near Ranchi, will produce 
40,000 to 50,000 tonnes of alloy, 
tool and special steels worth 30 
to 33 crores of rupees, resulting 
in a saving of an equal amount 
of foreign exchange. The plant 
has been set up in technical 
collaboration with Crusot- 
Loirc of France at a cost of 
Rs 35 ctores. Equipped with 
a number of advanced facili¬ 
ties such as ultra high-power 
arc furnaces, the plant is 
considered to be one of the 
most mr'dern alloy steel units 
in the world. 


crores as against Rs 12.32 
crores in 1972-73. Out of the 
gross profit, the directors have 
appropriated a sum of Rs 6.41 
crores to depreciation reserve 
as against Rs 5.58 crores in 
the preceding year, while taxa¬ 
tion absorbed Rs 65 lakhs as 
compared to Rs 55 lakhs a 
year ago. The net profit thus 
worked out to Rs 8.20 crores - 
Rs 2.01 crores more than in 
1972-73. The statutory develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve requires to 
be provided in respect of .ships 
acquired during the year came 
to Rs 3.50 crores as ag.imst 
Rs 5.00 crores in 1972-73. In 
addition to this, Rs2.10 croic^ 
(previous year Rs 32 laklis) 
is provided as a reserve for the 
previous year. With the balance 
brought forward amount of 
Rs 13 lakhs and Rs 1.11 
crores in respect of dcvclop- 
mcnl rebate reserve set free in 
this year, the total amount 
available for disposal comes to 
Rs 3.84 crores. Tlie directors 
have recommended a dividend 
of Rs 2.40 per share, subject to 
deduction of tax, this being 
the maximum amount permissi¬ 
ble for distribution under the 
dividend ordinance. The divi¬ 
dend, if sanctioned, will ab¬ 
sorb Rs 1.63 crores. Out of 
the balance, Rs 1.11 crores is 
appropriated to general 
reserve, Rs 90 lakhs to dividend 
equalisation reserve and Rs 20 
lakhs is carried forward. 


AUhougli Dalai Street reac¬ 
ted favourably to the cabinet 
reshuf^fle with a mark up in 
prices in a number ol' scrips, 
several shares sustained losses 
over the week, notable among 
them being Standard, Indian 
Dyestuff, National Rayon, 
Baroda Rayon, Ccat Tyres 
and Zuari. The undertone at 
the week-end was, however, 
hopeful. After remaining sub¬ 
dued for major part of last 
week. Lyons Range staged a 
welcome recovery towards the 


Scindia Staam 

Scindia Steam Navig.ition 
Company Ltd has turned out 
excellent working results dur¬ 
ing the year ended June 30, 
1974. Its total turnover, in¬ 
cluding other receipts, out¬ 
stripped the previous year’s 
record by as much as Rs 12.30 
crores and touched tlie jpeak 
figure of Rs 68.34 crores during 
1973-74. The gross profit, 
including the profit on sale 
of asbcl.s, too recorded an 
appreciable rise to Rs 15.26 


The substantial improvement 
in working results—^rhaps the 
best in the company’s Ss-year 
history — arc attributed ma¬ 
inly to higher freight realisa¬ 
tions during the year and partly 
to the employment of a lar¬ 
ger tonnage following the in¬ 
clusion of the 53,000 DWT bulk 
fi&TTiet in the company’s fleet for 
the nine montta of the year. 
Meanwhile the company con¬ 
tinues to add to its fleet. It 
expects a bulk carrier of 75,000 


DWT and two mini buil? Cart¬ 
iers of 21,450 DWT each lobe 
delivered in 1976. llxe cbshj^afw 
at present has a fleet of 45 
vessels totalling 748,288 DWT. 

Glaxo 

Glaxo Laboratories (India) 
Ltd has reported impressive 
working results during the year 
ended June 30, 1974. &les 
have gone up from Rs 30.98 
crores to Rs 35.38 croreswhile 
the gross profit has advanced 
to Rs 3.84 crores from Rs 3.37 
crores in 1972-73. The ratio 
of gross profit to sales is, how¬ 
ever, maintained around 10.9 
per cent. The company has 
already paid an interim equity 
dividend of seven per cent for 
1973-74. In view of the divi¬ 
dend restrictions the manage¬ 
ment IS unable to declare any 
filial equity dividend for the 
year Thus the total dividend 
for 1973-74 amounts to only 
seven per cent as against 18 
per cent paid for 1972-73. 
Out of the gross profit the di¬ 
rectors have appropriated a 
sum of Rs 59.59 lakhs to de¬ 
preciation reserve, Rs 8.50 
lakhs to development rebate 
reserve and Rs 186.00 lakhs 
to taxation reserve as against 
Rs 50.74 lakhs, Rs 9.50 lakhs 
and Rs 158.64 lakhs provided 
respectively in 1972-73. A 
sum of Rs 115.00 lakhs has 
been transferred to the general 
reserve as compared to Rs 80.50 
lakhs in the previous year. 

Indian Aluminium 

In the first six months of 
1974, Indal’s sales revenue, in¬ 
cluding excise duty, totalled 
Rs 275.3 million, which 
slightly lower than Rs 280.5 
million achieved in the com¬ 
parable period of 1973. Pre¬ 
tax profit of the company for 
the same period at Rs 27.3 mil¬ 
lion was only marginally lower 
than in the corresponding pe¬ 
riod of 1973 in spite of lower 
shipments and spirallifig raw 
material costs. Net profit was , 
Rs 15.2 million as compared 
with Rs 13.3 million in the 
first half of last year. Power 
shortages restricted the com¬ 
pany’s metal production m the 
half-year to 36,087 tonnes, i.e, 
about 70 per gent of effective 
capacity. The aluminium 
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iootuuy. w Awiiofe. produced 
01 ^ WMB twiM w SmMI in 
tha lint inlf «f 1974 id tsani" 
p«rad«Uh 1S4^70 tonnes for 
the year 1973 and 17A,1<|0 ton-* 
aes in 1972. This was mainly 
due to powar natrictions. The 
first hAlf of Indal'a new 20,000 
tonnes smelter at Belgaum in 
Karnataka was completed at 
the end of 1973, The Karna¬ 
taka Electricity Board has not 
yet sanctioned additional po¬ 
wer for this smelter and the 
directors are making evc^ 
effort to secure the requiute 
amount of power. In viw 
of the provision of the restric¬ 
tions on dividends the directors 
have not declared an interim 
dividend for 1974. 

Ramon & Damm 

Ramon & Demm Ltd has re¬ 
ceived the sanction from the 
Controller of Capita] Issues for 
the issue of bonus shares m 
the ratio of four bonus equity 
shares for every five equity 
shares held In spite of several 
adverse factors such as power 
cuts and shortage of raw ma¬ 
terials the company’s produc¬ 
tion during the year ended 
March 31, 1974 has increased 
from 754 tonnes to 772 tonnes. 
This has lesulted m increased 
sales and the turnover was 
higher at Rs 3.09 crorcs as 
compared with Rs 2.79 crorcs 
m the previous year. Although 
the turnover was better than 
last ^r, there was a marginal 
decline in profits. This was due 
to increased wages and sharp 
rise in the cost of raw materials. 
However, the company’s per¬ 
formance in the current ;^ar 
is quite encouraging. Its pro¬ 
duction m the first five months 
of the current year has in¬ 
creased to Rs 1.84 crorcs from 
Rs 1.^ crores in the similar 
period of 1973-74. Its sales 
during the same period of 
current year has more than 
doubled to Rs 1.88 crores from 
Rs 90 lakhs in the same period 
of last year. The company’s 
total sales during the current 
year is expected to be around 
Rs 4.5 crores while production 
is expected to be about 1100 
tonnes. 

The coi^Mny is vigorously 
pursuing the implementation 
of Its expansion m-otet. 
The company's appticsition 
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‘for the import of mailii- 
fnery has been cleared by the 
{government, The foreign cx- 
jehange for the import of plant 
land the machinery for the pro- 
jject will be made available to 
‘the company as soon as the 
agreement between the govern¬ 
ments of India and West Ger- 
Imany over the West Ger- 
jman project aid (KEW loan) 
if is signed. Construction of 
{buildings IS proceeding apace 
^and IS expected to be over by 
the end of this year. 


' Myser* Electro-Ch«mi' 
^ cal Works 


' Mysore Electro-Chemical 
Works has entered into two 
technical collaboration agree- 
'ments with M/s Accumula- 
' toren fabrik Sonnenschein 
' Gmb-H, West Germany, one for 
Ithc expansion of the cxist- 
’ ing production facilities and the 
' other for diversiftcation of its 
‘products These agreements 
I will come into force as soon 
as the afiprovals of the gov- 
‘crnmeiits of respective count- 
fries are granted Under the ex- 
^paisMon agreement envisaged 
‘.the existing capacity would be 
i doubled The government of 
J India has already issued a letter 
*of intent for expansion from 
149,500 numbers to 120,000 
fnumbeis for automotive bat- 
sterics, from 10.000 numbers 
'to 17,500 numbers for traction 
I batteries, fiom 20,000 num- 
ibers to 30,000 numbers for 
1 stationary batteries and also 
Jfor lO.OTO numbers of tram 
lighting cells. The collabora- 
> tion agreement for diversifica¬ 
tion envisages manufacture of 
1 special lead acid stoiagc bat- 
I tones which aic used in photo 
; flash units, electronic equip¬ 
ment, transistorised radios, 
fV sets etc by the company. 
iThe production of such batte- 
|ries will be the first of its kind 
I ill the country and the com- 
;pany is justifi'blv proud of 
I being the first m this field. 

j The expansion and diver- 
isification programmes will be 
(taken up for implementation 
j| shortly. The PVC separators 

( arc the major raw materials 
which arc impirled directly 
I by the company and m order 
jto save the much needed 
(foreign exchange for the coun¬ 


try, the company will shortly 
be setting up a punt for manu¬ 
facture of these suf^ators. 
The necessary permission has 
been obtained from the govern¬ 
ment of India and foreign cur¬ 
rency loan for in^port of ma¬ 
chinery is now being arranged. 
This plant wiO be installed 
soon and production is likely 
to commence during the current 
year itself. The company 
has full-fledged quality control, 
research and developnunt de¬ 
partment which ensures that 
every batteries which comes 
out of tlge production line is 
a masterpiece of quality and 
cransmanship. The technical 
collaborators from West Ger¬ 
many—pioneers in the batteiy 
industry in the world — is 
providing the company with the 
latest know-how. 

The quality and standard 
ol MEC battery products 
are of a very high standard 
and they are finding a ready 
market. Ttey are accepted 
as original equipment in 
Ashok Leyland trucks and 
buses, Ambassador cars. In¬ 
ternational tractors, Escort 
tractors and Mahindra and 
Mahindra jeeps and trucks. 
The company has entered the 
export market and has finalised 
an order for export of traction 
batteries to tire USSR worth 
Rs 2.7 million And is also 
exploring the possibilities of 
exporting batteries to other 
countries. The company is 
confident of achieving an ex¬ 
port target of Rs 3.5 million 
during the current y^. The 
sate orders on hand including 
the export order exceed Rs 20 
million. 

Crompton Greavot 

Crompton Greaves have re¬ 
ported improved working re¬ 
sults for the year ended June 
30, 1974 despite unfavourable 
factors such as steel shortages, 
cost inflation and power shor¬ 
tages. Sales have risen from 
Rs 35.48 crores to Rs 39.08 
crores and profit before tax 
from Rs 3.06 crores to Rs 4.30 
crores. During the year under 
review the company issued 
bonus shares in the proportion 
of one share for every two 
shares held by capitalisation of 
Rs 2.40 crores out of general 


ceterve. The share capital of 
the company now stands at 
R| 7.20 orores. In view of the 
reftrictions on dividends the 
dihsetors have recommended a 
dividend on increased capital at 
ei|&t per cent against IS per 
cent last year, which will absorb 
Rs 57.60 lakhs against Rs 72 
lakhs in the previous A 
part of the proposed dividend 
IS expected to be exempt from 
tax. The {HTovision for depreci¬ 
ation is Rs 58 lakhs. From the 
pie-tax profit the directors have 
provided Rs 8.5 lakhs for de¬ 
velopment rebate reserve and 
Rs 12.5 lakhs for doubtful debts 
reserve. The balance of profit 
of Rs 4.09 crores has been 
transferred to general reserve. 
After adjustments of Rs 240 
lakhs lor capitalisation out of 
general reserve, the previous 
year's dividend of Rs 72 lakhs, 
taxation ofRs 127 lakhs and 
other smaller adjustments, the 
reserves at June 30. 1974 
stand at Rs 7.54 crores. Tax 
oft the year's profit estimated 
at Rs 2.42 crores will be paid 
out of reserves When due. 

SiiprMfne IndtMtrltg 

Supreme Industries, which 
has declared an equitv divi¬ 
dend of 12 per cent for toe year 
ended March 1974, has re¬ 
ported latisfrctory progress in 
the cuttent year so m. SalM in 
the first halt of the currant year 
have been higher at Rs 90.80 
takfu compa^ to Rs 57.29 
t^s in the same period of last 
y«6r. The highcar turaover does 
not mean proportionate in- 
emt* in the vrdume of tha pro¬ 
ducts handkd by the company 
but is attributed to the steep 
increase in the prices of plastic 
raw materials. Exports during 
the period have amounted to 
Rs 12.46 lakhs. Exports could 
have been higher but for the 
fixation of inadequate draw¬ 
back rates and Ineffective 
scheme with regard to re¬ 
plenishment of raw material 
consumed for export produc¬ 
tion. The company's applica¬ 
tion for capital goods licehce 
to manufacture PVC pipes has 
been rejected due to constraint 
qa raw material. It has re¬ 
ceived an import licehcei fior a 
large mouldi^ machiaeiftiich 
is expected to start production 
1^ February 1975. ft has ae- 


ciaed a defiuoe older mirtli 
RaSlUkyrMeatly, 

UiHC Trait 

The total Invertible ftmds of 
the Unit Trust increased to Rs 
172.63 crores as on June 30, 
1974 from Rs 141.96 cTores as 
on June 30,1973. These ftgmds 
were invested in otdinaiy shares 
to the extent of Rs 77.90 crores 
(45,1 per cent), ptefetence 
shares Rs 16.38 crotes (9,5 per 
cent), debentures Rs 53,22 
crores (30.8 per cent) and in 
other investments Rs 25.13 
crores (14.6 per cent). The 
Trust’s investments in indust¬ 
rial securities showed a signi¬ 
ficant overall appreciation of 
19.1 per cent in relation to 
their book value as on June 
30, 1974 compared to 6.7 per 
cent as at the end of the previ¬ 
ous year. 

There might be mis- 
givings about the impact of 
government’s recent anti-in¬ 
flationary measures on the 
Trust’s operations, particu¬ 
larly relating to the dividend 
restrictions on companies. 
Though this dividend limita¬ 
tion measure would no doubt 
reduce to some extent the Trust’s 
'income from its investmoits 
in ordinary shares, it would 
in no way affect the income from 
•fixed-income yielding securi¬ 
ties, viz., preference shares and 
debentures which are equaUy 
important in the Trust’s in¬ 
vestment portfolio. In fact, the 
income from these securities 
may even go up somewhat. The 
Trust would also take neces¬ 
sary action in adjusting its 
investment portfolio to the 
requirements of a changed 
situation. Despite the difllcul- 
ties which it would, no doubt, 
face in the current year 1974- 
75, the Trust enters the second 
decade of its operations with 
renewed confidence. 

Ncwi and Notoi 

• 

Natlonai Rayon Coi|ontiou 

which has made considerable 
progress in the implonentation 
of its nylon tyre cord pro¬ 
ject, is further diversifying its 
activities. It has ap{flied to the 
government for a licence to 
juroduee annually 33,000 toor 
nes of rayon gr^ pul^ and 
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1S,?I0 t<»iuieii of 
fibm. Tm proiact h dtioiiUvd 
to 00 ^ Rfl 40 widu. Ttw pto* 
j«ct wHI be set up in CiumdM« 
pur district which i« a declared 
Wkward area in Mahamh* 
tra. The company hopes to 
receive subatuittal financial 
assistance f>om SICOM for 
this project. The total finan¬ 
cial i^uirements for this pro¬ 
ject are being worked out. The 
project when commissioned 
would save foreign exchange to 
the tune over Rt IS crores a 
year. Meanwhile the com¬ 
pany’s nylon tyre cord plant 
is expected to be on stream by 
the middle of 1975. The pro¬ 
ject cost is estimated at Rs 12 
crores and is being financed 
largely from internal sources. 

The foundation stone of the 
Rs 450.00-lakh spinning unit 
of Mi^vir Spinning MUk 
IJmited at Hoshinrpur, with an 
installed capacity of 25,000 
spindles, will be laid by the 
Chief Minister of Punjab, Mr 
Oiani Zail Singh on October 
19, 1974. Thi.s company has 
been promoted by Vardhman 
Spinning and General Mills 
Limited, a sister concern of 
Oswal Group of Industries, 
a leading industrial house in 
this part of the country. This 
unit is the first large scale unit 
to come up in the district of 
Hoshiarpur, an industrially 
backward region of the state. 
This project is likely to "be com¬ 
missioned by early 1976 and 
will spin annually about 43 
lakh kgs of grey carded cotton 
yarn valued at Rs 600 lakhs 
in medium to coarse count 
range. This yarn is the basic 
input for handlooms which 
number abtiut 3,000 in the dist¬ 
rict of Hoshiarpur. Thus this 
unit will give a big impetus to 
the growth of handloom in¬ 
dustry in the region. In the 
second phase, an expansion by 
another 25,000 spindles and 
500 looms is envisaged which 
uyll make it a fullflcdgcd com¬ 
posite unit. 

Mr T.D, Sinha has been 
appointed Joint Managing 
Director of Indian AlominlBm 
CftmiHUQr Ltd. a leading alumi¬ 
nium-producing company and 
one of the largest industrial 
enterprises in the country. A 
management ettpert, Mr Sinha 


Is A Patpa University law gra¬ 
duate Bod a past piesideot of 
the alumini association of the 
Indian Institute of Manage¬ 
ment, Calcutta. He joined 
INDAL 25 years ago in 1949 
and, after holding several im¬ 
portant positions, became sec¬ 
retary to the company in 1960. 
Seven years later he joined the 
board of directors. 

N«W IsiUM 


Aicot district in Taatil Kadu 
which haa been declared as a 
backward area. The new plant 
is expected to conunettce com- 
meieiat production by June 
1975. The capital outlay on tlie 
pn^ct is estimated at Rs 
91.27 lakhs. The company does 
not anticipate any difilculty in 
marketing its products since 
there is a good demand for 
bimetal bearings. The DOTD 
has estimated the demand for 


these beatfatga at 39 million 
pieoes by 1978-79, while the 
capacity oovmed by the mtiat- 
ing manufiK^urera including 
their expansion and the addi¬ 
tional capacity approved for 
new units, is very much less 
than the projected demand. 

dvte Steeb is offering to the 
public for subscription 612,500 i 
equity shares of KS 10 esch and 
35,000 (11 per cent) cumuia- 


Bank of Madura Ltd is 

offering 5,90,000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each at pur to 
the public for subscription. The 
subscription list opens on Octo¬ 
ber 30 and the entire public is 
underwritten. The Unit Trust 
has underwritten shares worth 
Rs 9 lakhs while the LlC 
has underwritten equity capi¬ 
tal to the tune of Rs 5 lakhs. 
The balance has been fully 
underwritten by leading share 
brokers. The bank is raising 
the capital to finance its ex¬ 
panding business. It is plann¬ 
ing to open scores of new 
branches in several towns and 
cities and proposes to house 
its ofiices in its own premises. 
The bank’s business has re¬ 
corded a spectacular growth 
during the past few years. Us 
deposits have almost trebled 
within a very short period, 
jumping to Rs 27.43 crores 
at the end of last year from Rs 
9.8 crores at the end of 1970. 
The bank’s net profits too 
have shown an encouraging 
rise, increasing from Rs 2.17 
lakhs in 1972 to Rs 2 69 lakhs 
in 1973. All in all the bank is 
poised for a major breakthrough 
in all spheres of its activities 
in the coming years. 

Upper India Bearings and 
Bashings will be approaching 
the capital market some time 
in December with a public 
issue of Rs 24 lakhs, all in 
equity shares of Rs 10 lakh at 
par. The proceeds of the issue 
will be utilised for flnuncing 
partly tlic company’s expansion 
programme aimed at raising 
the capacity from 1.R) lakh 
pieces of bimetal bearing and 
bushings being used in the 
automobile industry to 15 lakh 
pieces per annum. At present 
the company is having a plant 
at Madias. A new unit is being 
established at Rnnipetin North 


EXPORTERS! 


why not 
take part 
in 
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A wholly Indian ExUUtlon 
in which products for display 
include steel wire ropes, 
fiibriciied steel structomls 
and other steel itens, 
machine tools, small tools 
and hand tools, heavy 
cniineering items including 
industrial and electrical 
machinery, traniport 
vehicles, electronic equip- 
menis, medical equipmeati 
and scientific instruments, 
light engineering goods, 
business machines, 
chemicals and pharmaceutl- 
eals, insecticides, dyes and 
pigments, toiletries, rubber 
products, ceramics, refme- 
tory and glass products, 
cotton textiles, ready-made 


garments, raw wool and 
manufactures, finished 
leather and leather products, 
floor coverings including 
carpet and linoleum, plastic 
goods, jute and jute decora- 
lives, sports goods includiug 
camping equipments and 
canned, preserved and 
processed food and fruits. 

All arrangements for 
shipment of exhibits to 
Seoul will be at Government 
cost if received by tha 
shipping agents before tha 
31st December, 1P74 in 
addition to various facilities 
and concessions Participants 
will have to pay a token 
contribution of Rt, 300/- 
per square metre. 


Apply immodialoly to: 

OWICTOR OF 

BXHiBniONB A COMUBRCUL 
Fun.iaTY, 
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live redeemoble preference 
\ shares of Rs 100 each, both at 

• par. The subscription list for 
I this fully underwritten issue 

* opens on October 31. The pro* 
' cccds of the issue will be uti¬ 
lised for fin-ancing partly the 
company’s Rs 3.90-crore pro¬ 
ject being set up at Tarapur in 
hfeharashtra for manufactur¬ 
ing 44,000 tonnes of steel bil¬ 
lets per annum. This joint sec¬ 
tor project will have two elect¬ 
ric arc furnaces of 15 ton¬ 
nes capacity each. The first 
furnace is expected to go into 
production by the end of this 
year and tlic second furnace in 
about two months thereafter. 
Besides a continuous casting 
machine will also be set up. 
The capital outlay on the pro¬ 
ject is estimated at Rs 3.90 
crores. It will be financed 


by the ahare capital of Rs 1.00 
crores and terra loans of Rs 
2.30 crores. The company has 
also received a letter of intoit 
for aettintr up a wire rod mill 
for maniuacturing high car¬ 
bon wire rods for an installed 
capacity of 40,000 tonnes. It 
plans to set up this project as 
a second phase to derive the 
advantages of an integrated 
steel complex. 

Capital and Bonus 
Istuas 

Consent has been granted to 
five companies to raise capital 
amounting to over Rs 3.24 
crores. Following are the de¬ 
tails: 

Sits World Travel (India) 
Private Ltd have been accor- 
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UNDBR PRINT FAST PROGRESSING 

ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 

GUIDE TO COMPANIES ACT 


SEVENTH EDITION 


by A. RAMAIYA, Advocate 



The Amendments to C^mnpanies Act have been passed by both 
Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha. We are glad to announce the publica¬ 
tion of Guide to Companies Act by A. Ramaiya, which is recognised 
as the most popular and authoritative comroentary on the Companies 
Act. 

ThfMwighly revised 

The author, with painstaking care, has compleloly'and thoroughly 
revised this edition. From the point of usefulness, this book is unri¬ 
valled. 

Penetrating analysis 

The book contains a penetrating analysis on important matters of 
procedural rmportance. Special attention has been paid in this edi¬ 
tion to Ihe effects of the provisions of Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act, Receiving of deposits, and Raising of loans subject to Reserve 
Bank directives to non-banking companies. Role of SMietaries, etc. 
Most useful — A must 

This book, which has already established itself as the most useful 
hook on the Companies Act, is a must for all Companies, Lawyers, 
C ompany Exccuiives, C'hartered Accountants — in fact, to ail who 
may need lo know about my aspect of Company Law and Administ¬ 
ration in India 
Useful Appendices 

All Schedules and rclevani Appendices lo the Act will be published; 
with a Table of t'ases and an exhaustive Index. 

The book has been taken up for printing. It will be a single volume 
edition; handy. As a limited number of copies arc printed of the first 
print, hasten to register your orders with us or with our agents. 

Free Supplement 

On prc-paymcnl of Ihe price, a copy of Ihe COMPANIES (AMEND¬ 
MENT) ACT, 1974 will be supplied immedia^ to help reference, 
and the book wdl be supplied, post free, on publication. 

Price Rs. S5 Oser 1400 pagM 


PUBLISHED BY: MADRAS LAW JOURNAL OFFICE, 
MADRAS-600004. 

STOCXISTS: M/S Universal Book TVaders, 80, Gokhale Market, 
Delhi-n0006. 
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d«i} conwnt. for 
to ct^jltaliie Rs 4,00,000 out 
of ita s^eral toserve and iasuo 
fully ^id equity shares of Rs 
lOO tmeh as bonus shores in 
the ratio of 8 bonus shares for 
every 9 equity shares held. 

Hie Rayalaseeraa MUb Ltd 

have been accorded consent, 
valid for 3 months, to capitalise 
Rs 9,92,800 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every three 
equity shares held. 

S.P. Virmani and Son Pri¬ 
vate Ltd have been accorded 
consent valid for 3 months to 
capitalise Rs. 21,07,000 out 
of its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs 
1,000 each as bonus shares in 
the ratio of one bonus share for 
every one equity share held. 


Ahimedutad; iMve 1 m«» igfim 
ted for a iliHod 

of three numtlia, for ii^ of 
bonus shares worth , .Rs 
82,00,000. 


West Bengal ladastHal 
veloiMucat Cwperatiau IMt 
Calcutta, having a iMud-op 
capital of Rs 207.40 takha have 
been accorded consent for tl» 
issue of 800bondsofRs25,0(i0 
each, ca rrying interest at 6-1/4 
per cent per annum and 
redeemable after 10 years, qr 
cash at an issue price of Rs 
98.85. The corporation will 
have the right to retain addi¬ 
tional subscription to the ex¬ 
tent of 10 per cent of the noti¬ 
fied amount of Rs 200 lakhs. 
The proceeds will be utilised 
for augmenting the resources 
of the corporation. The con¬ 
sent order is valid for 12 
months only. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Name of the company 

Year ended 

Equity dividend dec¬ 
lared for 

Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

Higher Dividoid 




Somany Pilkington 

June 30, 1974 

12.0^ 

Nil 

Same Dividend 




Shree Sajjan Mills 

March 31, 1974 

10.0 

10.0 

Textool Company 

April 30, 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Khatau Makanji Spg. & 




Wvg. 

June 30, 1974 

10.0 

10.0 

New Central Jute 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 




Binant Metal Works 

June 30, 1974 

Nil** 

5.0 

Kalpetta Estates 

April 30,1974 

8.5 

12.5 

Brooke Bond 

June 30, 1974 

11.0 

20.0 

Morarjec Goculdas 

June 30, 1974 

11.5 

16.0 

Calcutta Electric Supply 




Corporation 

March 31, 1974 

Nil 

l(j.O 


* Maiden dividend. 

•♦For 15 months ended June 30, 1974. 
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EEC generalised 
preferences: 
an outline 

As EARiY as 1958 a GATT re- 
p<irt suggested that developca 
countries should give up pro¬ 
tecting their industries against 
imports of manufactured goods 
from developing countries. 

In May 1955, in a GATT min¬ 
isterial meeting, the EliC min¬ 
isters. and those of the cou¬ 
ntries associated with the 
Community, suggested tliat a 
suitable way of promoting the 
trade and development of the 
countries in an early stage of 
growth would be to give pre¬ 
ferential treatment to their ex¬ 
ports of manufactured goods 
and semi-manufactures. 

The fact that GATT was 
reticent about this helped to¬ 
wards the formation of 
UNCTAD (United Nations 
Conference on Trade and De¬ 
velopment), which was at that 
time in the process of gesta¬ 
tion. 

Kurtber Headway 

In 1964. at the first UNCTAD 
session, the idea put forward 
hy the EEC and iti Associates 
made further headway. 

fn 1968, at the second 
UNCTAD conference in New 
Delhi, agreement was reached 
on setting up a system of nne- 
ralised preferences; and in 
October 1970, an agreement 
was reached in UNCTAD for 
bringing this system into being. 

Since July 1. 1971 the EEC 


has been operalin;! a system 
of customs franchise known 
as “generalised preferences”, in 
favour of manufactured and 
semifinished goods coming 
from developing countries. 
Basic agricultural produce, 
basic industrial products and 
industrial raw materials arc 
not included in this preference 
system. 

Not Reciprocal 

The preferences arc not; 
reciprocal — the countries 
which enjoy them arc not re¬ 
quired to make equivalent re¬ 
ductions in their customs du¬ 
ties; 

Discriminatory — the pre¬ 
ferences are given to all deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The preferences arc; yeiiera- 
Ihed — the preferences arc 
granted in principle by all de¬ 
veloped countries. 

The preferences are not nego¬ 
tiated. They are the subject 
of an autonomous offer result¬ 
ing from discussion with the 
countries which are to enjoy 
them. 

How the System Works 

The Community system is 
based on preferential imports 
free of customs duty up to 
specified ceilings. The latter 
arc calculated by reference to a 
fixed basic amount corres¬ 
ponding to the c.i.f. value of 
imports from the beneficiary 
countries in a specified refe¬ 
rence year, plus five per cent 
of the c.i.f. value of imports 
from other countries (addi¬ 
tional amount). The ceiling 
is thus raised each year, the 
additional amount being the 
indicator of the acceleration 
of trade between the Commu¬ 
nity and its industrial partners. 

—For sensitive products 


there is a system of tariff quo¬ 
tas. 

—The buffer”, or maxi¬ 
mum amounts, arc fixed by the 
beneficiary countries. Their 
effect is to limit to a given 
proportion of the ceilings and 
quotas the maximum amount 
which may be used by any in¬ 
dividual country. 

In (lie dynamic of the opera¬ 
tion the buffer mechanism can¬ 
not fail to secure additional 
opportunities for the less ad¬ 
vanced and less competitive 
countries, and it will be up to 
them to take advantage of 
these. 

- -The exporting countries 
are required to supply certi¬ 
ficates of origin, so that traffic 
diversions can avoided. 

('ommunity Offers : 1971-73 

lit 1971, the system could 
only operate for six months. 

The number of piveessed 
agricultural product i covered 
by the Community scheme was 
147. It remained the same 
through 1971-73. The system 
provides a selective safeguard 
clause which has never been 
used. 

The impact in terms of pro¬ 
ducts covered during the first 
6 months of 1971 was U.A. 
45 million* of imports into 
the Six from beneficiary count¬ 
ries which are not associated 
with the Community. 

The ceilings .ind quotas 
opened amounted to: 

UA .140 million in 1971 

UA 780 million in 1972 

UA 900 million in 197.1 

In 1971 the year 1968 was 
(he reference year chosen for 
all calculations. 

— The ceilings opened for 
1972 showed an overall in¬ 
crease of 15 per cent. This re¬ 
sulted from the choice of 1969 
as the reference year for calcu¬ 
lation of the additional amount 
(five per cent of the imports 


• UA-Unit of Aocount-«c. BF 
SO -US $ I heiore ihe Smilhsonltm 
devaluation of 1972. 


from countries not included in 
arriving at the basic amount). 
The year 1968 remained the 
reference y«ar for determining 
the basic amount. 

For 1973, the year of refe¬ 
rence for the additional 
amount was 1970, but the 
basic amount was still calcu¬ 
lated from 1968 figures. The 
increase has been estimated 
at about 15 per cent. 

Number of Products 

—^Thc number of products 
subject to tariff quota was: 

53 in the first half of 1971 

58 in 1972 

60 in 1973 

—In 1971, the buffers limit¬ 
ing the preferential imports 
from individual developing 
countries for specific products, 
were in general not iiighcr than 
50 per cent of the ceiling fixed 
for the product in question. 

In 1972 and 1973, a number 
of the buffers were lowered 
from 50 per cent to 30 per cent, 
or from 30 per cent to 20 per 
cent. This was for the pur¬ 
pose of dealing with special 
situations (especially in Yugo¬ 
slavia, Hong Kong, South 
Korea and Brazil) and was 
aimed to safeguard the advan¬ 
tages accruing to the less com¬ 
petitive beneficiaries. 

Textiles Goods 

The tariff quotas and ceil¬ 
ings opened amounted to: 

19,429 tonnes for the second 
half of 1971, 

.39,444 tonnes in 1972 and 

42,631 tonnes in 1973, 

In 1972, the beneficiary 
countries fell far short of us¬ 
ing all the opportunities offer¬ 
ed by the Community scheme. 
The number of independent 
beneficiary countries rose 
from 91 in 1971-72 to 102 
1973. 

In December 1973, the coun¬ 
cil agreed to the principle of 
introducing a reserve propor¬ 
tion into the Community quo¬ 
tas, making it pos.sible for 
available quotas not used by 
specific countries to be trans¬ 
ferred into the reserve and 
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made available for use, by 
other countries. 

Three Ksseatial Features 

The first feature of the 1974 
scheme is that it /i applied by 
the enlarged Community. By 
protocol 2.3 annexed to the 
Act of Adhesion, the three 
member countries had 
been ‘‘authorised to po.stpone 
until January 1, 1974 the ap¬ 
plication of the Community 
system of generalised tariff 
preferences". 

Secondly, m xinue of the 
Summit directives given in 
Paris {October 1972) in which 
the heads of state or govern¬ 
ment expressed their desire 
to promote a policy ol develop¬ 
ment cooperation on the world 
scale, the Community improved 
its offer of generalised pre¬ 
ferences. 

Thirdly, the arrangements 
made by the Commission for 
1974 link the application of the 
system of preferences with 
the giving of effect to the com¬ 
mon declaration of intent adop¬ 
ted after the negotiations with 
Great Britain and anne.xed to 
the Act of Adhesion. 

U is the intention of the Com¬ 
munity to strengthen its trade 
relations with Commonwealth 
countries in Asia, taking into 
account the interests of other 
countries in the same region. 
The alignment upon the exter¬ 
nal tariff of the Community, 
as from January I. 1974 of 
the customs tariffs of the new 
member countries, and more 
especially that of Great Britain, 
implies a raising of the rates 
of duly charged under the im¬ 
perial preference scheme. 

In regard to pioccwed agu- 
cultural piodii(t\ the 1974 
sclicme adopted by tlic Council 
of Ministers on becember 18, 
1973 increases ihe previous 
preference margins and in¬ 
cludes a number ol addilionnl 
products iiLiking 187 in all. 

The most important of these 
are fish flour, certain varieties 
of shrimp, coconut oil for in¬ 
dustrial use, dehydrated coco¬ 
nut, cocoa butter, soluble 
coffee, certain foims of pre¬ 
served pineapple and, as a 
temporary and cxceplion.il 
measure, toh.iccii leaf of the 


Virginia flue-cured type. The 
trade impact of the products 
covered is estimated at UA 4 SO 
million. 

In regard to cocoa butter, 
soluble coffee and preserved 
pineapple, the Community 
has for the first time introduced 
a tariff quota into the agricul¬ 
tural .sector of its generalised 
preferences scheme. Hitherto 
there had been no ceilings for 
the advantages given in respect 
of agricultural produce which 
were, however, subject to a 
safeguard clause. 

Moreover the tariff quota 
opened for tobacco of the Vir¬ 
ginia flue-cured type is the 
first practical application of 
the common declaration of in¬ 
tent; and it is the first time the 
C'ommunity has brought a 
basic product within the scope 
of its generalised preferences 
scheme. 

for all industrial products 
other than te.vtiles, the year 
1971 was chosen as reference 
year for calculating both the 
basic amount and the addi¬ 
tional amount. 

— This has materially in¬ 
creased the ceilings, the total 
amount of which is higher to 
some IJA 2,000 million. This is 
equivalent to a 40 per cent rise 
over the figures which would 
have resulted in 1973 by the 
Nine applying the system as 
applied in the same year by the 
Six. 

Sensitive Products 

■ - The number of sensitive 
products subject to quota is 
reduced to 51. 

-In regard to the buffers, 
there arc practically no restric¬ 
tions compared with 1972 and 
1973. 

Manufactures of jute ami 
coco arc given the benefit of a 
40pcr cent tariff cut. 

—The 1974 scheme envisaged 
a suitable procedure to secure 
fuller utilisation by beneficiary 
countries of the preferential 
advantages made available to 
them. 

— For textile goods covered 
by chapters 50 to 63 of the 


Common Custoinl UtttT, IH* 
quotas and ceiUn£t nBVe 
calculated to provide s 
cent increase compared with 
those in force in 1973 for the 
Community of Six. The import 
potential is thus 68,205 tonnes, 
or about US 500 million. 

Dcapite the threat of re> 
cession, the Community nflshes 
to maintain its system of gene¬ 
ralised preferences and push 
it still further. 

It has gone out of its way to 
acknowledge its special res¬ 
ponsibility to developing coun¬ 
tries. who stand to be the 
big^st losers from the world 
crisis. 

Policy of Association 

The Community wishes to 
secure a balanced development 
between the system of gene¬ 
ralised preferences and the 
policy of as.wciation. The 
latter comprises the Associa¬ 
tion agreements, including the 
current negotiations with the 
African, Caribbean and Pacific 
countries and those connected 
with a unified approach to 
the mediterranean countries. 

The Common Declaration of 
Intent amounts to a permanent 
commitment in regard to Com¬ 
monwealth countries in Asia. 
Some of these countries, espe¬ 
cially India, are very seriously 
affected by the current crisis. 
A first stage in the implemen¬ 
tation of this Declaration was 
accomplished as from January 
1. 1974, largely by the opera¬ 
tion of the SGP.* 

The Commission intends to 
continue the improvement thus 
begun. 

In the Community’s general 
plans for the forthcoming mul¬ 
tilateral negotiations in GATT, 
it pays particular attention to 
the case of developing countries 
which may be concerned about 
the “erosion” of the preferen¬ 
ces they have enjoyed, by the 
granting of further tariff reduc¬ 
tions. 

Ii is the intention of the 
Cbmmunity to continue im- 


■ System of generalised profeie- 
oces. 


pirovilii itt own tyttdan .dt 
jpii’dfbreaces, the 
chtftutdr of which has bwh 
emphasised in the foregoing. 

The 1975 plan includes a 
number of improvements and 
readfustments, as well as simp^ 
renewals and additional mlin- 
sures. 

For processed agricultwfal 
products covcieed by chapters 
1 to 24 of the Common Custom 
toms tariff, the 20 per oSnt 
margins of preference are in¬ 
creased to 40 per cent for a 
number of products. 

The 40 per cent margins of 
preference are raised to SO per 
cent and SGP duties lower than 
five per cent and are eliminated. 
The volume of trade covered is 
stated to have been increased 
to UA 650 million. 

Industrial Manufactures 

For industrial manufactures 
and semi-manufactures, the im¬ 
provements proposed by 
the Commission are primarily 
concerned with: 

—raising the ceilings through 
the change in calculation pro¬ 
cedure. 

The basic amount remains 
unchanged, using the 1971 
figures as tlic year of reference. 
The additional amount will 
be calculated from the 1972 
figures. 

The total increase in ceil¬ 
ings and quotas opened in 
1975 is around 15 percent. The 
volume of trade covered will be 
UA 2,300 million. 

—the number of sensitive 
products subject to tariff quotas 
is reduced to seven. 

The Commission intends to 
apply the lessons learnt from 
the SGP experience since 
1971. Beneficiary countries 
have complained of the com¬ 
plexity of the quotas, aud the 
rigid system of managing them. 
In the past none of the tariff 
quotas opened has been fully 
utilised. 

—introduction of the re¬ 
serve proportion into the tariff 
quotas. This is a method of 
helpiug beneficiary countribs to 
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vantages' orovlaad fbr thMn. 
Because of technical tllfflcul* 
ties this system was not intro- 
doced in 1974. 

The administration of the 
tariff quotas under the genera¬ 
lised preferences schme is 
based on a definite allocation 
of spetnfic shares to the mem¬ 
ber countries. This has raised 
the question of importers’ equa¬ 
lity of access to the Conunu- 
nity market. 

The Commission takes the 
view that in current circums¬ 
tances a reserve proportion of 
10 per cent of the amount of the 
quota is a minimum. 

—Manufactures of jute and 
eoco are given a tariff reduction 
of 60 per cent. 

— Except for one product, the 
buffers may be raised to 50 per 
cent in respect of 44 products 
transferred from the present 
system of tariff quotas to the 
system of supervised ceilings. 

The buffers for other pro¬ 
ducts are to be kept at the 
1974 percentage levels. 

KeadjusUaents 

tVhen it is established that 
any Mneficiary has reached the 
buffers in 1972 and in 1973, or 
supplied at least 40 per cent of 
the imports into the Community 
from all beneficiary countries, 
a buffer of 15 per cent will be 
applied to the beneficiary in 
question. 

It will still be able to have 
the benefit of the amount of the 
1974 buffer until the amount 
of the 15 per cent stop exceeds 
it through the normal effect of 
progressive raising of the ceil¬ 
ings in subsequent preference- 
years. 

The multifibre agreement was 
signed in Geneva on March 
25, 1974, but the bilateral nego¬ 
tiations under it are not yet 
completed. The Commission 
ia not at present in a position 
to submit to Council suitable 
proposals for textiles under the 
SOP. If these negotiations 
should not have been comple¬ 
ted within the next few mimths, 
a transitional solution for 1975 
will have to be considered. The 
pKsent SGP system for the 
textiles sector as a whole would 
then be continaed into 1975, 


nsrithi' t. unifrm iat-ente in¬ 
crease of fi^ per cent in the 
ceilings and tanff quotas. 

Additional Measures 

In regard to the rules of 
origin, a special effort has 
been made to help countries 
which are members of economic 
groups. The broadening of the 
rules tends to help regional 
integration; and the Commis¬ 
sion has accordingly proposed 
to Council the use of a cumu¬ 
lative system of the EFTA 
type for exports to the commu¬ 
nity from (for example) Anase* 
or from the Andine Oroup-t 

—A progrmme of seminars 
will be organised as part of an 
active oontinuatiqn of the po¬ 
licy of providing information 
for government authorities and 
those commercially concerned. 

—A system for collection of 
statistical data will shortly be 
in operation. The aim is to 
assess the effect of the prefe¬ 
rences on economic activity in 
the Community and to mea¬ 
sure the impact on the trade 
between the Community and 
the beneficiary countries. 

—It has been decided to im¬ 
prove the statistical informa¬ 
tion regarding the preferential 
imports, so that the advantages 
made available can be better 
administered and better ad¬ 
justed Another measure con¬ 
templated is the formation of 
a documentation agency for 
analysis and advisory work on 
the ^neralised preferences. 

East European Comtries 

Rumania : On June 4, 1973 
the Council of the European 
Communities decided in princi¬ 
ple that Rumania be included 
among the countries having 
the benefit of Community gene¬ 
ralised preferences as from 
January 1, 1974. There was a 
rider to the effect that adequate 
arrangements would have to 
be made to to take into ac¬ 
count the special case of this 
country. The measure coin¬ 
cided with a first st^ in im¬ 
proving the system of genera¬ 
lised preferences. 

The decision was based on 


(VUndonois, Mai«)«ia PUiiprliwt. 
TfaeuMd and Smaspoie, 

(t) Bcdhna, Cb^ Oolombia, Eoqu- 
ador, Peru and Vaaeauela. 


erlhNck faking aooorat of the 
deroo pa ient ana eoonomio 
structure of Rumania in the 
light of similar criteria apjdied 
to the economies of other 
countries which have the bene¬ 
fit of SGP. 

Textiles, footwear products 
covered the ECSC Treaty 
and goods subject to tariff 
quotas are excluded from the 
SGP concession. 

The plan regarding Rumania 
in 1975 envisages the possibi¬ 
lity that these exceptions may 
be reconsidered in the light of 
the economic facts. 

Any inconveniences which 
might be occasioned to the 
initial beneficiary countries 
through the inclusion of Ru¬ 
mania in the SGP scheme arc 
mitigated by the fact that the 
preferential ceilings laid down 
for the whole of the beneficiary 
group will be increased by the 
volume of Rumanian trade 
with the EEC and by the inclu¬ 
sion in the system of maxi¬ 
mum amounts per beneficiary 
country. 

Bnlgulais Requests 

Bulgaria: In September 1973, 
on the occasion of the visit to 
Bulgaria of the French minis¬ 
ter, Mr Messmer, the Bulgarian 
authorities emphasised that 
they had put in a request 
through the UNCTAD ma¬ 
chinery to the effect that Bul¬ 
garia should be included among 
the countries benefiting from 
Community preferences. 

The French representative 
informed Council of this wish 
in October 1973. 

In the opinion of the Com¬ 
mission, consideration of the 
Bulgarian request requires an 
initial request by Bulgaria to 
the Community. 

CoBcInsioiis 

The generalised preferences 
are a turning point in interna¬ 
tional trade relations. At pre¬ 
sent there are 104 countries 
which have the benefit of 
them. 

The industrial countries, 
including the Community and 
its members, have for the first 
time taken concerted action 
with the less advanced count- 
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riea k thp practical 

meeaurea to nssist develop¬ 
ment. I 

The Community policy re¬ 
lating to generalised prefe¬ 
rences is bas^ on a progressive 
attitude and a pra^atlc app¬ 
roach. 

—The advantages received by u 
the beneficiary countries aret 
being consistently improved ^ 
and extended. 

—At the siuhe time a balance 
has to be kept between the 
need for promoting eitports ■ 
of manufactured goods and * 
processed agricultural pro¬ 
ducts from developing count¬ 
ries, and the protection of sen¬ 
sitive industries and products 
in the Community. 

Import Capadty ' 

The capacity of the Commu- ' 
nity of Nine for imports from 
developing countries is about 
UA 25,000 million annually. 

Up to 1974 the burden of the 
action for developing count¬ 
ries was borne principally by 
the Community. 

Recently the Canadian go¬ 
vernment made the necessary 
arrangements for bringing into 
effect a system of generaiiimd 
preferences as from July 1, 
1974. 

The plan proposed by the „ 
United States is contained in 
the 1973 Trade Reform Bill, 
which is currently passing 
through the different stages of 
the legislative process. 

Most of the countries who 
granting these preferences impro 
ved their system in 1974, At the 
last meeting of the UNCTAD 
spiecial committee on prefe¬ 
rences, they stated their inten¬ 
tion of continuing their action 
to the same effect. 

The generalised preferences 
are a main component of the 
development cooperation po¬ 
licy. 

The policy of generalised 
preferences is, in line with one 
of the ultimate objectives of 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity. This is t^ie desire to 
seek a more balanced distribu¬ 
tion of the world’s wealth. 

—CommissM Of The 

European CommtmMes — 

Information Directorate 
Generate. 
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The Reconstituted Council of Ministers 


In a major rcsliufnc cflcctcd by the Prtttie Minister in the union 
council of ministers on October 10, Dr S.D. Sharma has been 
inducted us u minister of cabinet rank, incharge of Communica¬ 
tions. hive more have been added to the list of ministers of 
state and another five appointed as deputy ministers. Two 
ministers of cabinet rank, and four other ministers have resigned. 

The highlights of tlic change are tlic allocation of Agri¬ 
culture and Irrigation portfolio to Mr Jagjivan Ram, External 
Affairs to Mr C'havan and Defence to Mr Swaran Singh. The 
following IS the new allocation of portfolios in the union 
council of ministeis. 

Cabinet Ministers 

1. Mrs Indira Gandhi: Prime Minister, Minister of Atomic 
Energy, Minister ol Electronics and Minister of Space. 

2. Mr Y.B, Chav.in: Minister of External Affairs. 

3. Mr Jagjivan Ram: Minister of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

4. Mr Swaran Singh: Minister of Defence. 

5. Mr D.P. Dhar: Minister of Planning. 

6. Mr Uma Shankar Dikshit: Minister without Portfolio. 

7. Mr H.R. Gokhalc: Minister of Law, Justice and Company 
Affairs. 

(<. Mr K.D. Malaviya: Minister of Petroleum and Chemicals. 

9. Mr L.N. Mishra: Minister of Railways. 

10. MrT.A. Pai: Minister of Industry and Civil Supplies. (Will 
hold temporary charge of the Department of Science and 
Technology). 

11. Mr K. Raghuramaiah: Minister of Works and Housing 
and Parliamentary Affairs. 

12. Mr Raj Bahadur: Minister of Tourism and Civil Aviation, 
n. Mr K. Bralimananda Reddi: Minister of Home Affairs. 

14. Mr S.D. Sh.irnia; Minister of Communications. 

15. Dr Karan Smgh: Minister of Health and Family Planning. 

16. Ml C. Subramaniam: Minister of Finance. 

17. MrKamlap;«ti Tnpathi- Minister of Shipping and Trans¬ 
port. 

Ministers of State incharge of Ministries or Departments 

1. Mr DP. Chaitopadhyaya: Minister of Commerce. 

2. Mr l.K. Gujral: Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 

3. Prof S. Mural Hasan: Minister of Education, Social Wel¬ 
fare and Cultuic. 

4 Mr R K KhaUilkar; Minister of Supply and Rehabilitation. 

5. Mr K.C. Pant: Minister of Energy (will also assist the Prime 
Minister in the Dcp,»rtmcnls of Atomic Energy, Electronics 
and Space). 

6. Mr K.V Raghunatha Reddy: Minister of Labour. 

7. Mr Chandrajit Yadav: Minister of Steel & Mines. 


Ministm of State in vartom Ministries 

1. MrNitiRaj Singh Chaudhary; Ministry of Law, Justice 
und Company Affairs. 

2. Mr Mohan Dharia; Ministry of Works &Hoasing> 

3. Mr K.R. Canesh: Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals. 

4. Mr A.C. George: Ministry of Industry and Civil Supplies. 

5. Mr Shah Nawaz Khan: Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

6. Dr (Mrs) Sarojini Mahishi: Ministry of Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs. 

7. Mr B.P. Maurya: Ministry of Industry and Civil Supplies, 

8. Mr Om Mehta: Ministry of Home Affairs, (Department of 
Personnel and Department of Parliamentary Affairs.) 

9. Mr R.N. Mirdha: Ministry of Defence (Defence 
Production). 

10. Mr P.K. Mukherjee: Minisliy ofFinancc. 

11. Mr Mohd Shaft Qureshi: Ministry of Railways, 

12. Mr A.P. Sharma: Ministiy of Industry and Civil Supplies. 

13. Mr A.P. Shinde; Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation. 

14. Mr V.r. Sliukla: Ministry of Planning. 

15. Mr Surendta Pal Singli: Ministry of Tourism and Civil 
Aviation. 

Depnty Ministers in various Ministries 

1. Mr Z.R. Ansari: Ministry of Industry and Civil Supplies. 

2. Mr Bedabrata Barua: Ministry of Law, Justice and Com¬ 
pany Affairs. 

3. Mr Bipinpal Das: Ministry of External Affairs. 

4. Mr A.K.M. Ishaquc: Ministry of Health & Family Plann¬ 
ing. 

5. Mr C.P. Majhi: Ministry of Petroleum & Chemicals. 

6. Mr F.H. Mohsin: Ministry of Home Affairs. 

7. Mr Arvind Netam: Ministry of Education, Social Welfare 
and Culture 

8. Mr Jagannath Pahadia: Ministry of Communications. 

9 Mr J.B. Patnaik: Ministry of Defence. 

10. Mr Siddheshwar Prasad: Ministry of Energy. 

11. Mr Sukhdev Prasad; Ministry of Steel & Mines. 

12. Mrs Sushila Rohatgi; Ministry of Finance. 

13. Mr B. Shankaranand: Department of Parliamentary Affairs. 

14. Mr Buta Singh: Ministry of Railways. 

15. Mr Dalbir Singh: Ministry of Works & Housing. 

16. Mr Kedar Nath Singh: Ministry of Agriculture and Irri¬ 
gation. 

17. Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh: Ministry of Commerce. 

18. Mr Dbaram Bir Sinha: Ministry of Information 
uasting. 

19. Mr G. Venkataawamy: Ministry of Supply & Rehabilitation. 
MrBalgovlnd Verma: Ministry of Labour. 

21. Mr D.P. Yadav: Ministry of Education, Social Welfare 
and Culture. 
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UIMHAI HELPS TO BUILD 
n I ni/HLWU NATION’S ECONOMY. 


In Mty^ 1162 HinMai (tarittf productiM of iluminwm witli • tmtiltr tspicily pf 20,000 tpnnti • yair Tht captdty niPi fPiltd IP 
40.000 tPimn in Mawnfepr, 1066,60.000 tpnnpt in Angpit, 1867 pnd tn 80,000 tannpt i« May. 1968. Kvn am in hand to RXpMd tbt 

plant farthni ta 120,000 tonnM by and’lfT). 
Batwaan May. 1162 and Oacambar, 1870 Hmdatco. naw India's laigast pradueat af aluminium, has preducad 372,803 tannaa at 
aluminium, which hat tavad fat tha natian nearly Rs. 180 crams af praciaut famtgn ambanga 

At a suhstituta far imparttd ctpptr in the alactrtcal mdustrias, 
the abova autput rapratants a much largar foraign 
exchanga saving, since ana tonna af aluminium it rapitebig 
l«vo tonnes of copper and as imported Copper itsavaraf 
times costlier than mdigcoout aluminium 
As a vital raw material for Electrical Conductors 
b Cables. Telecommuaicatiens. Efaptric 
Capacitors. Condensers and Matort, 
Transportation (by road, rad. air and 






wa ei). Containers 6 PacKaging (in bath 
rigid 6 flexible forms). Building b 
Constructian. Furniture. Paints. Surface 
Coatings, Explosives and Recket Fuels. 
Industrial Castings. Steel Oaaxldizing. 
Coinage. Missiles. Rockets. Satellites. Sopbis* 
ticated Consumer Durables (like alr-cenditisnert, 
refrigerators, alactric fans), fiotinats Machines 
(campotors, typewriters, etc), (mgation Piping, Brain 
Bmt. Orainage Culverts. Water Mains and countless other applications, HINDALCO aluminium is helping to build a new India. With its 
almost limitless variety ol terms and shapes and its versatile ptoportitt, HINOALCO aluminium is sure to play a crucial rola in maating 

industrial India's challenge today and tomorrow... 

^ HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM CORPORATION LTD. 

KBI works : P.O. RENUKOOT, DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 


Printed and pubUdwd b^.P. Aamrwala on behalf ot toe Bastaro Ecomooust Ltd., United Commercial Bank Building, 
Parlmmsmt Street, New ]>elU. at toe New Indto PiasL Coauanidtt OiimL New Deltd>l. 

Bdltor : V, BstactonatoiiaB BaMskwad af toe QPO, Uadoo, aa a newepapet 
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Hieeartfi 
is our limit 


119 destinations, more than 
195 offices spread over 
6 continents For Pan Am 
everything begins here and ends 
here Because that's where you 
eometous and where we 
take you 

We cover the earth for you 
on the wings of experience 
The greatest experience, in fact 
Because we were the ones 
to open the world to air travel, 
and way back in 1947 we made 
the first scheduled passenger 
flight to circle the globe. 


No wonder in the past \ 
two years 24 other airlines 
had their pitots trained by us 

And while we take you to \ 
your distant destinations, we see \ 
to those small things that matter i 
to you personally Celebrate your I 
birthday with us- we'llcut acake \ 
for you in the air Sit m our \ 
special non smoker's aectioiv— i 
we won't let smoke get |fi your ] 
eyas Wait for special nefilrs from j 
home—we II re-direct it to ^ 

you fast 

After all, our main concern 
li you. Fly with us. Ourengrerience 
mncas all the difference. 

Two flights 
from New Deftt. 

One EastOa# Vkst 


Contact your 
travel agent or call ua. 

* New Delhi Chtndrslok se Jtnasth 
T*l • 43571 

* enmlMiy Tfj Mshil Hat«I 
Ttl 25644e. 355464 

* Cdcutta ■ 42. ChownlnghM Roid Tel; 442251 

* Medre* .t/33, Mou« Reid Tel 87554 

* Jeipur Ambar Tours Rsmbsgh Palae# HoMi, 
Tol 78141 

* Udoipur Lilto Pelseo Hotsl Ttl 440 

* CMridletm * 5344 Swik Sduire. 

Sewsf 17>C. Tel 26578 

* kMWUf Slkreht Ttavelt Privsis Ud, 

111/58 AtfwkNtetr Ttl •58551 

* eaMnnmdu C/e Tiotr Tept OUrbtr MM. 

Ttl 12706 , 

eCetombo Shtw Walltet a Htdgtt Me* 

183 Kotlupitya Rotd Ttl Z3177 
•Oicet Bttflltdtth eiwtn. le wU liM ^ 


IliewDiidkmosteivcffeiicedidttie 0 










AND HMT'aN PROVE IT. 


PlusB ir 1 mi) I tprilu o fin 

ol CO t or) tilt HMT Goir Hobbor 


Offlti) AddrSjS 


We proved it to Ramon and 
Demm, the leading manu- 
factuters of Automobile 
Transmission and Differential 
Goars, who after using other 
machines for years have now 
gone in for HMT Gear Hobber 
We did not decide on the 
HMT Gear Hobber in one day 
We worked out its comparative 
costs against other machines 
wo were using until then We 
evaluated its pciformance, its 
(aparity in terms of output 
repeat nrcuiacies, and other 
individual features The HMT 
Geai Hobber gave us more 
advantages than we thought 
possible And now we have a 
battery of them working in our 
plant and we are happy about 
our decision;' 

HMT Gear Hobber (be one machine 
that often you mote plus features than 
any other, scores on 

Horse Power: 

Main motor of 6 5 kw 
Because of the shortest drive, 
the total horse power available 
for cutting Is more. 


Modules: 

The HMT Goar Hobber can 
cut up to 8 modules 

Sturdiness: 

The closed frame construction 
lends high static and dynamic 
stiffness and greater accuracy 

Range: 

A Ward-Leonard drive to give 
you infiiiilely variable hob 
speeds Alternatively, an 
economical version with an 
AC drive to meet your mass 
production needs 

Price: 

Taking its exclusive features 
into consideration and the 
competitive price, the HMT 
Gear Hobber is a long-run 
profit proposition 
The HMT Gear Hobber is 
manufactured in rollaboration 
with world-renowned machine 
tool manufacturers— 

LIEBHERR of West Germany, 

HINOUSTAN MACHINE TOOLS 
LIMITED 36, Cunningham Road, 
Bangalore 560052 
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A rare 

opportunity 


In our quest for commodities to earn 
additional foreign exchange so as to miti¬ 
gate the pressure caused by the sharp hike 
in our import bill for petroleum and pet- 
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rolcum products, sugar has come in handy 
and holds out great promise. Because of world-wide shortage of sugar, its price in the 
international markets has ruled at a remunerative level. The government of India, 
working in close association with the industry, succeeded in exporting substantial 
quantities, earning nearly Rs 100 crorcs till the end of September 1974. Latest estimates 
indicate that total sugar exports from the last season's output would be about 500,000 
tonnes and would yield foreign exchange earnings of the order of Rs 300 crores. In¬ 
cidentally, a profit of about Rs 175 crores would accrue to the government of India 
because of these sugar exports. 

The current assessment of the world sugar market points to continued shortages 
for the next six months, possibly extending to the next three years. This is indeed a 
golden opportunity for our country to cam additional foreign exchange by taking all 
possible steps to maximize output. The export of half a million tonnes of sugar from 
the last .season’s production was possible because the output had been only marginally 
less than four million tonnes. Surely production in the current sugar season can be 
raised to not less than 4.5 million tonnes, out of which a million tonnes could be expor¬ 
ted and a sum of Rs 600 crores earned through exports. At the proposed levels of pro¬ 
duction and exports, the demand of the domestic market will be almost fully met. 

Then, what stands in our way for the achievement of this goal? The industry is 
of the view that production of sugar during the current season might be slightly less 
than that of last year instead of being more because of two reasons. First, the acreage 
under sugarcane in the factory area has somewhat fallen. Second, the condition of the 
sugarcane crop has deteriorated due to a long spell of drought in certain areas and 
floods in others. On top fof that, the non-availability of adequate quantities of 
fertilizers in time has also affected unfavourably the growth of the crop. 


There is no doubt that these inhibiting factors would limit the efforts of the 
sugar industry to produce more sugar than in the last season but the fact which needs to 
be underlined is that the organized sector is not the only agency making use of the sugar¬ 
cane crop. It has to face fierce competition from the producers of gur and hhandsari. 
If somehow the supply of sugarcane to the organized sector as well as the co-operative 
sector was maintained at a higher level than in the preceding season, the target of pro¬ 
ducing 4.5 million tonnes of sugar would not be difficult to attain. All that needs to be 
done is that the other competitors, namely the producers of gur and khandsari, should 
not be placed in a position where they are able to outbid the industry. Already the 
khandsari producers have raised their capacity so as to produce around one million 
tonnes in a year. It is believed that khandsari, which is now comparable in quality to 
factory sugar, should also be brought within the orbit of the public distribution system. 
It is the view of Mr P. MaruthaiPillai. president of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, 
that the government can procure at least 300,000 tonnes of khandsari for distribution 
under the levy system. The export of this much quantity, at the present world prices 
of sugar, would result in additional foreign exchange earnings of (he order of about Rs 
200 crores. Surely there is a case for br'mgmgkhandsari under the levy system, which 
is at present applicable only to crystal sugar. 


Trad* Wind* 

Ordinance on Poll Expenses; 

Coal Output; India-Gabon Co¬ 
operation; Consortium Banldng: 

Iron Ore Exporters; Jute Export 
Team; Leipzig Fair; Trade with 
EEC; New Board for LlC; Imp¬ 
roved Production of Heavy Units; 
Norwegian Team for Shipyard; 

Ships for Export 765-766 

Company Affairs 

Smart Rally; Sayaji Mills; Hada 
Steel; Nirlon Synthetic; Hydera¬ 
bad Allwyn; T. Maneklal; Pre¬ 
mier Tyres; News and Notes; 

New Issues; Dividends 767-769 


The khandsari producers are placed in a very happy position because they pay 
only nominal excise on sugar produced by them. Wfaile the excise duty on free sugar 
is as high as Rs 120 per quintal, it is no more than Rs L5 per quintal on khandsari. 
Because of this comparatively small incidence of excise duty on khandsari, its producers 
are able to offer a higher price to sugarcane growers, thus forcing some of the sugar 
factories to stop crushing sugarcane well ahead of the close of the season. This 
should not be allowed to happen in the current year if this country is really keen 


Company Meetings 
Sayaji Mills Ltd .. . 

RamM aad Damn Ltd .. 

Records and Statistics 
BDBI— Decade of Per f or ms nee 
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! jto take full advantage of the world market 
situation in sugar. The opportunity is 
loo good to be thrown away abscni- 
pindedl). 

The government has fixed the statutory 
:ane price for the current .season at Rs 
1.50 per quintal. This is only a support 
trice because, in a competitive market, the 
ndustry has sometimes been forced to 
^ay 50 to 60 per cent more than the stalu- 
jtorj' cane price In a way this is only a 
motional price, but the sire of the sugar- 
icune crop depends to a large extent upon 
the price fixed for sugarcane by the 
government well ahead of the sugarcane 
season. The industry is rightly of the 
view that because of the sharp increases 
in the prices of agricultural inputs such as 
fertilizers. die.scl, cost of irrigation, etc., 
'sugarcane growers should enjoy a higher 
statutory price. 

The industry is not satisfied in regard to 
the policy of excise rebates for the 1974- 
75 season and feels that it hardly pro- 
Ivides the inuch-nccdcd incentive to in¬ 
dustry for increasing its output. The 
analysis made by it has shown that the 
'majority of the sugar factories would not 
be able to derive much advantage from the 
scheme. It has suggested that the base 


Retreat from 
dear money? 

On the CSC of the 1974-75 busy season, 
bankers are scanning the horizon for 
hopeful signs as they are worried about 
^ their ability to meet the increase in demand 
for funds from industry and trade and 
from borrowxrs in the priority sectors. 
The banking system has been faling somc- 
, what over-extended in the past few months 
I and in the absence of the anticipated 
growth in deposits and contraction in 
’ advances, the resource.s position at the 
. end of the slack season is none too com¬ 
fortable. There has of course been latter- 
I 1y a bulge in deposits of the scheduled 
i| coDintercial banks and the net decline 
/ in prwurement credit as a result of 
)i a heavy depletion of buffer slocks has 
j enabled member banks to reduce bor¬ 
rowing against refinance facilities and the 
I outstanding amount under the bill market 


output in the excise rebate scheme should 
be on the average production of the pre¬ 
ceding three years instead of five years. 
If this were done, the scheme would pro- 
s ide a substantial incentive to a number of 
factories resulting in enhanced produc¬ 
tion 

The demand of the industry for the lift¬ 
ing of the credit squeeze needs careful 
consideration. On prompt payment to 
the .sugarcane growers depends the capa¬ 
city of the industry to be able to attract 
sugarcane. In the absence of the availabi¬ 
lity of adequate credit the industry may be 
hampered m its clforts to expand pro¬ 
duction. 

The concessions sought by the sugar 
industry arc such as would not throw any 
of the calculations of the government out 
of gear. This is the time when the govern¬ 
ment as well as the industry should ope¬ 
rate by placing confidence in each other. 
All difficulties of the industry should be 
sorted out in a sympathetic manner. We 
have no doubt that Mr Jagjivan Ram. the 
minister for Agriculture and Irrigation, 
with his vast experience in this agro-based 
industry, will not let this rare opportunity 
slip through bureaucratic bungling. 


scheme. Even so, there was a net in¬ 
crease under these he:>.ds on October 4, 
1974, by Rs 166 crores as compared to the 
corresponding week in 1973 implying that 
banks had need fur additional resources 
and had very nearly borrowed from the 
Reserve Bank what they had deposited 
with the former additionally by way of 
cash balances in order to comply with a 
higher reserve ratio of five per cent. The 
position would have been still worse had 
It not been for the decision of the mone¬ 
tary authorities to reduce the reserve ratio 
to five per cent from seven per cent effec¬ 
tive from June 29, 1974. 

What has been mainly responsible for 
the upset in calculations of banks is the 
slow grow III m deposits. Even with the 
better showing m recent weeks the growth 
in deposits of scheduled commercial banks 
between December 2#. 1973, and October 
4, 1974. has been only Rs 1,170 crores 
against Rs 1,193 crores in the same period 
III 1973 and Rx 900 crores in the corres¬ 


ponding period in 1972. This clearly indi¬ 
cates that for the first time in recent years 
there is the likelihood of the additiems to 
deposits being even marginally lower than 
those recorded in 1973 which is certainly a 
retrograde trend. The slower growth in 
deposits may be due to the diversion of 
funds to industrial units as deposits or 
loans under the permitted heads and 
for being even directly lent to traders 
and industrial units. But the amounts 
additionally diverted cannot be more 
than Rs 100-150 crores. The question 
therefore arises whether benami de¬ 
posits have been withdrawn or the addi¬ 
tions to the credits under individual ao 
counts have not been on the former scale. 

While the answers to these questions 
may be provided by the trends in working 
funds of member banks in the coming 
months, their immediate problem is to 
find the required resources for expanding 
credit in the coming busy season without 
relying heavily on the facilities provided 
by the central banking institution. The 
situation will certainly be unmanageable 
if credit is expanded by over Rs 1.000 
crores against additions to deposits of 
about Rs 650 crores in November 1974- 
April 1975. In the last busy season the in¬ 
crease in advances was Rs 1,037 crores 
against a rise in deposits of Rs 682 crorea. 
It therefore became necessary to borrow 
heavily against refinance facilities and 
under the bill market scheme. This pro¬ 
cedure cannot be adopted to the same ex¬ 
tent in the next six months as the position 
now is not even as comfortable as it was 
m October last year, not to speak of the 
excessive liquidity that was noticed in the 
third quarter of 1972. 

The Reserve Bank governor will be 
having discussions with the chief execu¬ 
tives of the major banks on October 29 
when an announcement in respect of the 
credit policy for the busy season is ex¬ 
pected. Already, bank establishments are 
assessing the credit needs of their con^i- 
tuents and cautioning them agamst any 
major upward revision of the credit limits 
owing to the constraints on resources. 
Whatever increase in deposits that may 
take place in October and Norembe^ 
might be absorbed by the central govern¬ 
ment which has to complete the second 
tranche of its borrowing programme for 
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the cuneat fiaaacial year before aa asser¬ 
tion of busy season trends. 

With the issue of central loans in July 
and floatations of state loans in August 
and September, apart from the spate of 
issues of bonds by financial corporations 
and state electricity boards, there has al¬ 
ready been an increase in investments of 
member banks in the curent year so far by 
Rs 319 crores against only Rs 157 crotes in 
the same period in 1973. The release of 
cash balances of about Rs 200 crores in 
the last week of June has been more than 
fully absorbed by the net borrowing of 
central and state governments and public 
bodies and a good portion of fresh deposits 
also had had to be invested in government 
and approved securities. 

The stipulations regarding a reduction 
in the outstanding amount under the bill 
market scheme and m borrowings against 
refinance facilities had also to be observed. 
Cash balances are therefore barely con¬ 
forming to statutory obligations and it 
cannot also be said that the investment 
deposit ratio is very much higher than the 
! bare minimum. It is therefore felt that the 
I issue of new central loans should be for 
{ only Rs 150 crores and the government 
should endeavour to reach the target 
I through staggered borrowing and not at- 
i tempt to raise larger sums as tax revenues 
I are quite encouraging. 

‘ The only redeeming feature in recent 
months is the indication of a deceleration 
in the rate of growth in advances. The 
net rise in the first eight months has been 
Rs 782 crores against Rs 818 crores on a 
comparable basis in 1973. The increase 
would not have been even on this scale but 
for the sudden accumulation of stocks of 
cotton textiles and yam in recent weeks 
as a result of a serious dislocation in the 
trade which has been responsible for the 
impounding of working funds to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs 70 crores. 

In view of the upsets in calculations in 
the last busy season, there is no disposi¬ 
tion on the part of bankers to take any 
definite view of credit requirements in 
the coming months. But it is generally 
accepted that the present situation is 
vastly different and the recent trends to¬ 
wards a decline in prices in some diieo- 
tions should be helpfbl in pueventing any 


undue accumulation of inventories. Re¬ 
sides^ the adjustment to the situation aris¬ 
ing out of the sharp rise in oil prices has 
been completed. Only procurement 
credit may be on a larger scale if bigger 
quantities of rice are secured and there is 
a special drive for intensifying procure¬ 
ment of wheat in the second quarter of 
next year. 

The procurement operations out of rabi 
crops have no bearing on the credit needs 
for the busy season. In respect of rice 
only a marginal increase in procurement 
prices has been permitted and it is un¬ 
likely that the performance of last year 
will be repeated. There will of course 
have to be larger advances against sugar 
as higher prices maybe fixed for levy sugar 
following the increase in the minimum 
price for cane. But the net increase in 
advances may not be such as to have a 
disturbing effect as exports have to be 
maintained at a high level and there are 
also varying estimates about the quantum 
of production for the current crushing 
season. 

The expansion of credit in the next six 
months for all purposes may thus be very 
much less than that of 1973-74 busy sea¬ 
son and may not be more than Rs 800 
crores. If deposits rose by Rs 650 crores 
and the statutory obligations have to be 


observed the Rjesem Bank attoutd not 
be opposed to an increase fo. bonroer- 
ing against refinance facilities and under 
the bill market scheme by Rs 400 crores. 
It can be expected that there will be a 
normal slack season in 1975 and credit will 
have to be expanded only for procurement 
purposes if there is a bumper rabi crop, 1 

The monetary authorities have there¬ 
fore a special responsibility when formu¬ 
lating a new credit policy especially as it 
has been complained that the squeeze had , 
had a hurting effect on productive activi¬ 
ty and high interest rates have actually 
inflated manufacturing costs. There can 
be no more absurd levy like the tux on the 
gross income derived by banks on advances. 
Also the efficacy of dear money is being ' 
questioned in developed countries while , 
the president of the Federation of Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry Mr K.K. 
Birla, has drawn pointed attention to the 
adverse effects of the credit squeeze and a 
need for liberalising curbs. The time has 
arrived for beating a retreat from dear 
money and adopting new policies. There 
will of course have to be physical controls 
over the application of credit. But there 
will have to be selective relaxation of 
curbs and even a cheapening of credit. 

Is it too much to expect that the mone¬ 
tary authorities will adopt a helpful atti¬ 
tude? 
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An interesting question arises whether the 
centralired distribution of food grams, which has 
come in the wake of the procurement and ration¬ 
ing activities of the Provincial Governments, has 
so worked as to increase the cultivator’s share of 
the consumer's price, and if so whether the system 
has any lessons of permanent value for the post-war 
reorganization of agricultural marketing. Taking 
the case of rice produced in Taiyore and sold at 
Coimbatore, which is about 180 miles from Tan- 
jore, we find that the price paid to cultivator at 
village for 1 S maunds of paddy (required to pro¬ 
duce one nwund of rice) U Rs 7-l‘4, whereas one 
roaund of rke is retailed at destination at Rs 
9-13-8. 

In other words, the cultivator gets annas llf 
in the rupee or about 72 per cent of the price 
paid by the consumer. In another case, to wit, of 


Bnwada rice sold at Calicut, the retail price of 
One maund of rice at Calicut is Rs 9-7-10, whereas 
the cultivator near Bezwada gets Rs 6-14-1. Here, 
the cultivator's share is a little higher, about 
annas 0-11-7 in the rupee or 72 4 per cent. If 
these eases, which arc typical enough, may be 
taken as a reliable general guide, it will not be 
incorrect to conclude that marketing costs have 
gone down under Government control, as befoto 
the war it was estimated that the producer got, on 
average, only about eight and a quarter annas for 
every rupee paid by the consumer, ft may be that 
part of the economies is due to the avoidanee of 
unnecessary transport, but Otis is negligible as, 
even in normal times foodgrains were not trans¬ 
ported over long dltUmces, were generally con¬ 
sumed within the produciog or adjacent areas and 
only rarely crossed provincial boundaries. 
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IDBI's leap 

forward 

As THB apex body for term-leading to 
industrial enterprises as well as for ex¬ 
ports, the Industrial Development Bank 
of India (IDBl), indeed, has done a 
creditable job during the twelve months 
to June, 1974. Not only did its financial 
operations receive a great fillip during 
this period but also its overall operations 
got diversified a good deal. 

The impressive increase in the assis¬ 
tance programme of the IDBI last year is 
evident from the fact that slightly over 
20 per cent of its aggregate gross as well 
as effective sanctions during the 10 years 
of Its existence were effected in this year. 
The gross sanctions between July 1, 1964, 
and June 30, 1974, had been of the order 
of Rs 1,105.2 cTores and the effective 
sanctions to the tunc of Rs 983.6 crores. 
Of these, the year 1 973-74 accounted for 
Rs 236.3 crores nnd Rs 232.6 crores, res¬ 
pectively. The last year’s gross sanctions 
exceeded the previous year’s figure by 
Rs 78.4 crores. The increase in effective 
sanctions was as much as Rs 96.3 crores. 

The utilisation of assistance too re¬ 
corded an impressive improvement last 
year. It was of the order of Rs 162.2 
crores, as against Rs 106.6 crores in the 
previous year. Of the total utilisation 
of the assistance sanctioned since the in¬ 
ception of the IDRI (Rs 726.8 crores), 
nearly 22 per cent was effected in 
1973-74 alone. 

Although all types of assistance were 
made available by the IDBl on .an exten¬ 
ded scale last year, the most noteworthy 
growth took place in four types: (i) effec¬ 
tive direct loan sanctions to industrial 
units (from Rs 43.2 crores in 1972-73 to 
RsSS.I crores), (ii) refinancing of indus¬ 
trial loans (from Rs 30 7 crores to Rs 45.1 
crores); (iii) rediscounting of bills of 
manufacturers/sellers of machinery (from 
Rs 49.8 crores to Rs 76.3 crores); and 
(iv) assistance for export, particularly 
through the establishment of a Rs 25- 
oroRS credit line to Bangladesh). 

Whereas the state financial corpora¬ 
tions and commercial banks were assisted 


on an increasing scale through the refinan¬ 
cing of industrial loana, the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India, the Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India, one state financial corporation 
(Haryana), and two regional consultancy 
organisations—the North-Eastern Indus¬ 
trial and Technical Consultancy Organisa¬ 
tion (NEITCO) and the Kerala Indus¬ 
trial and Technical Consultations Organi¬ 
sation (KITCO)—were assisted on an ex¬ 
tended scale through subscriptions to 
their shares and bonds. This assistance 
increased in 1973-74 to Rs 10.2 crores 
from just Rs 2.8 crores in 1972-73. 

To some extent, the larger assistance 
provided by the IDBl last year is accoun¬ 
ted for by the increase in individual loan 
amounts due to inflationary tendencies. 
But the number of industrial loans re¬ 
financed as well as the bills rediscounted 
too showed a marked rise. The refinance 
facilities were availed of last year by com¬ 
mercial banks, co-operative banks and 
state financial institutions in as many as 
2,926 cases, as against 2,204 cases in the 
previous year. The bills rediscounting 
facilities were utilised by the manufactu¬ 
rers of indigenous machinery and equip¬ 
ment in 804 cases, as against 693 cases in 
the previous year. 

Through the refinance facilities those 
who were assisted were the small-scale 
entrepreneurs and road transporters. The 
ultimate major beneficiaries of the bills 
rediscounting scheme were the state elec¬ 
tricity boards and road transport corpo¬ 
rations, although the cotton textile indus¬ 
try too continued to avail of this assis¬ 
tance to a significant extent. Since its 
inception, the IDBl had refinanced up to 
June 30, 1974, 9,853 industrial loans and 
rediscounted 1,963 bills and promissory 
notes. 

The main beneficiaries of the direct 
loans during 1973-74 were the industrial 
projects in the backward areas and those 
belonging to the core sector. As much 
as 46 per cent of the direct assistance to 
industrial units last year wnt to those 
located in the backward areas. This as¬ 
sistance was made available on conces¬ 
sional terms. In the previous year, just 
about 14 per cent of the direct assist¬ 


ance tuictioned went to the projects in 
the backward regibns. 

Another notable feature of the direct 
assistance sanctioned in 1973-74 was that 
70 per cent of it was for new projects, as 
against 40 per cent in the previous yeu. 
The core sector units benefitting from 
IDBI’s assistance belonged to such indus¬ 
tries as petrochemicals and industrial 
chemicals, tyres and tubes, special steel 
billets/ingots and wires, agricultural trac¬ 
tors, sheet glass, scooters and aluminium 
roll-bond panels for refrigerators. The 
direct assistance facility was availed of by 
manufacturers of yam (in the co-operative 
sector) and enamelled copper wire for ex¬ 
pansion purposes. The industries assist¬ 
ed in the backward areas included sugar, 
special steel billets/ingots and wires, tyres 
and tubes, commercial plywood, etc. The 
hotel industry also benefitted from the 
direct assistance. Some supplementary 
finance was as well provided by the IDBl 
to 11 units already assisted by it in the 
insulators, nylon filament yam, cement, 
hotel, paper and alloy steel industries for 
meeting cost overruns caused by increased 
import duty and cost of imported plant 
and equipment owing to revaluation of 
some foreign currencies, increase in cost of 
construction materials etc. Two units in 
the glass and electric lamp industries were 
provided assistance for relieving strain on 
their financial position. 

The most important fact that emerges 
from the operations of the IDBl during 
the recent past is that whereas core sector 
industries have been assisted on a signifi¬ 
cant sale, accent is now there on progres¬ 
sive geographical dispersal of industries. 
The latter objective is being achieved 
through encouraging the establishment of 
industries in the backward areas in parti¬ 
cular and the small and medium-scale 
units in general. During the five years 
to June 30, 1974, of the Rs 594.8 crores 
total effective assistance sanctioned, by 
the IDBl, as much as Rs 180,4 crores 
(30.3 per cent) was provided for schemes 
in the specified backward areas. In the 
previous five years, the units in backward 
areas received assistance from the IDBl 
to the tune of Rs 35.6 crores—1S.6 per 
cent of the aggre^te Rs 227.9 crores as¬ 
sistance sanctioned. The small-scale sec¬ 
tor, similarly, accounted for as much lu 
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64.9 percent of the total effective refinance 
assistance provided by the IDfillduringthe 
five years to June 30,1974—Rs 9Q.9crores 
out of Rs 140.06 crores. In the earlier five 
years, this sector got refinance assistance 
to the extent of only Rs 3.3 crores out of 
the aggregate effective refinance assistance 
ofRs 82.1 crores. 

Another significant fact to be noted 
in regard to the operations of the IDBI 
is that the relative share of large indus¬ 
trial houses in all the schemes of assistance 
has gone down progressively. In so far 
as direct project and refinance assistance 
are concerned, there has also been an 
absolute decline. During the five years 
to June, 1969, these houses received direct 
assistance to the tune of Rs S8.61 crores 
, out of the total Rs 108.47 crores such 
assistance provided by the bank. During 
the subsequent five years, out of the Rs 
230.84 crores direct assistance made 
available, the large houses received only 
Rs 57.79 crores The industrial loans of 
large houses were refinanced during the 
five years to June, 1974, to the extent 
of only Rs 5.78 crores, even though total 
refinancing amounted to Rs 140.06 crores. 
For the earlier five years, the two figures 
were Rs 26.51 crores and Rs 62.10 crores. 
The large industrial houses, of course, 
were provided larger export assistance 
and greater bills rediscounting facilities— 
Rs 43.32 crores as against Rs 14.43 cro¬ 
res, out of Rs 71.33 crores and Rs 15.30 
crores, and Rs 68.54 crores as against Rs 
14.87 crores, out of Rs 223.68 crores and 
Rs 37.35 crores respectively, during the 
, five years to June 30, 1974, and June 30, 
1969. But their relative share in these 
types of assistance went down. The large 
industrial houses are now primarily assis¬ 
ted in their core sector and export-orient¬ 
ed projects. 

Although the IDBI continues to cater 
to a very large extent for the direct loan 
requirements of the private sector, a very 
important development that has taken 
place in the recent past is the sizeable 
increase in direct assistance to projects 
which, though technically in the i^ivate 
sector, have significant govemment/SlDC 
participation and/or control in mwage- 
ment. Some textile nulls in the co-opera 
tive sector as well as some public sector 
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projects have also been directly assisted 
by the IDBI. 

As regards the diversification of the 
activities of the IDBI, the above makes it 
abundantly clear that the requirements of 
the backward areas as well as small indus¬ 
tries are now receiving increasing atten¬ 
tion. With a view to fostering this trend 
further, special regional consultancy agen¬ 
cies are being formed to identify and 
train entrepreneurs in the industrially 
backward areas. Obviously, these entre¬ 
preneurs will have to start their operations 
on a small scale. Two such agencies— 
NEfTCO and KITCO—have already been 
set up. In collaboration with the other 
governmental financial institutions, in¬ 
cluding nationalised banks, the IDBI is 
conducting surveys of all the industrially 
backward areas so as to identify specific 
projects ideal for implementation in the 
next five or ten years in the light of the 
resources endowment, demand potential 
and availability of infrastructure facilities. 
Most of these surveys have been complet¬ 


ed; several of them have also been pub¬ 
lished. A special handbook of infomui- 
tion on industrial develoinnent of back¬ 
ward regions has also bc^n brought out 
by the IDBI. Some feasibility studies 
too have been commissioned by the bank 
in collaboration with the other term- 
lending institutions for tne benefit of new 
entrepreneurs. It is now being well ap¬ 
preciated that a good deal of foliow-up 
action will be necessary in regard to the 
development of entrepreneurial talent in 
the backward areas. The IDBI is gearing 
itself to this task. 

Another diversification effected by the 
IDBI in its operations is the strengthen¬ 
ing of its supervision over the assisted , 
projects so that the problems faced by 
them can be effectively tackled. Correc- ' 
tive action has already been initiated by 
the bank in close liaison with other finan¬ 
cial institutions in a number of such cases. 

The IDBI is also taking a keener interest 
in the rehabilitation of sick industrial ' 
units. In several such cases, the timely 


Estimates of Sanctioiis and Udilsatkm of Assistance During 1974-75 (July-June) 

(Amount in crores of Rs) 




1973-74 

(Actuals) 

1974-75 

(Estimates) 

Type of assistance 

Sanc¬ 

tions 

Cash 

Utilisa¬ 

tion 

Sanc¬ 

tions 

Cash 

Utilisa¬ 

tion 

1. 

Loans (other than for exports) 

58.1 

46.8 

90.0 

50.0 

2. 

Underwriting and Direct Subscriptions 

7.2 

4.7 

10.0 

5.0 

3. 

Refinance of Industrial Loans 

45.1 

27.7 

52.0 

29.8 

4. 

Rediscounting of Machinery Bills 

76.3 

63.7* 

90.0 

75.0* 

5. 

Export Finance 






Direct Loans for Exports 

32.9t 

6.7 

15.0 

18.7 


Refinance of Export Credits 

2.7 

1.0 

3.0 

3.7 

6. 

Subscriptions to Shares and Bonds of Financial 





Institutions 

10.2 

11.6 

15.0 

15.0 


Total: 

232.6 

162.2 

275.0 

197.2 


* That is, face value of bills minus rediscount retained, 
t Including speohd credit df Rs 25 crores to ftmgtadesh. 
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' support lent by the IDBI iti said to have 
helped salvage not only its own invest¬ 
ments but also of the otiter linancial in¬ 
stitutions. With a view to furthering this 
activity, steps have been initiated to set 
up an intensive care-cum-advisory cell in 
the bank which will have specialised staiT. 

The IDBI has also effected a number 
of relaxations and modifications in its 
various assistance schemes so as to make 
them more popular. The refinance assis¬ 
tance scheme, for instance, has been stream¬ 
lined in several ways. The time limit 
for the submission of applications by state 
financial corporations for refinance by the 
IDBI has been extended from the original 
one-month period to thtee months from 
the date of sanction of assistance by SFCs 
and for the actual availment of refinance 
from 12 months to 18 months from the 
date of communication of sanction of re¬ 
finance by the IDBI. The commitment 
charge has been made leviable on the 
amount of refinance remaining undrawn 
after a period of nine months fiom the 
date of communication of sanction in¬ 
stead of SIX months. The application 
form the refinance too has been simplified 
a great deal. The refinance scheme now 


includes loans to all types of IndustrtaJI 
estates, excepting those set up by the cen¬ 
tral or the state governmenu. Refinance 
facilities can now be availed of by the 
SFCs in respect of their loans to fishing 
units as well. On the export front, a 
buyers’ credit scheme has bm introduced 
under which credit’s are made available 
to foreign buyers in participation with 
commercial banks in India for export of 
capital goods from this country for finan¬ 
cially self-supporting projects. While no 
maximum limit for such credits has been 
stipulated, the applications normally con¬ 
sidered are for higher value contracts of 
at least one crore of rupees. 

As a result of the streamlining of its 
operations and the impressive perform¬ 
ance during the last year, IDBI can well 
look forward to a further marked growth 
in the assistance it provides. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, during the first three months 
of its current fiscal year, i.e. between July 
and September, both the sanctions and 
disbursement of assistance by the IDBI 
have increased by more than 100 per cent 
as compared to the corresponding quar¬ 
ter last year. The total assistance sanc¬ 
tioned has been of the order of Rs 72.9 


crores, as against Rs 34.1 crores doriog 
July-September, 1973, and the actual uti¬ 
lisation of assistance by the loanee con¬ 
cerns Rs 54 crores, as against Rs 21,3 cro¬ 
res. The face value of the bills discount¬ 
ed during this quarter amounted to Rs 
35,1 crores, as against Rs 13.3 crores dur¬ 
ing the corresponding period last year. 
The refinancing of industrial loans was 
done to the extent of Rs 17.4 crores, as 
against Rs 7.3 crores. The performance of 
the first quarter of the bank’s current finan¬ 
cial year, in fact, has been much better than 
could be envisaged on prorata basis of its 
estimates of sanctions and utilisation of 
assistance given in the table on page 747. 

The greater reliance of industrial units 
on accommodation from the IDBI as well 
as the other term-lending institutions is 
not surprising in the least, for the stock 
markets during the last three years have 
not been in a satisfactory state. The re¬ 
cent restrictions placed on dividend dis¬ 
bursements by industrial units liave made 
the matters worse. If the tempo of indus¬ 
trial expansion has to be maintained, the 
resources of the term-lending institutions 
apparently will have to be augmented 
cons derably. 
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If you take me on a 
train 

And you leave me 
at a stop 
You needn't pull 
the chain 
‘Cause I’m almost 
never lost 

What am I ? 


You can spend me 
on a holiday 
Or a business tfip 
You can spend me 
on an airplane 
Or even on a ship 


What am I ? 


Use me in the 
■fifties’ 

Or a 100's note 
Use me in the 
twenty-fives or keep 
250’s in your coat 
Spend me any way 
you can 

For anything you 
may plan 







Bank of Baroda 

Travellers Cheque 

Aviilible in convenifnt denominations of Rs 2b 50 
100& 250—free of any service charge Cncashabie it ill cur 
bnnrhes m India Also at branches of other maior n it on il sed 
b inks and at certain hotels and department stoies etc w ih 
/vh jm we have prior arrangements. 

Thou Shalt forever be prosperous witty 

Bankof BMXNia 

A Goveinmorit of India Undertaking 
A network of over 800 branches in India and 
abroad—Irt U K East Africa Mauritius Fi|i Islands 
Quyina and United Arab Emirates 
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FROM THE CAPITAL’S 

CORRIDORSl 


IMF's Oil Facility * Emergency Food Production 


Plan • FCI's 

Evun ihough the goNcramcnt of India 
has drawn upon the recently created 
special oil f.u'ilily of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) to the extent of 
only onc-third of its entitlement, the 
likelihood of further drawals from this 
source are not ruled nut. India’s entitle* 
ment under this facility is around 500 
million SDRs, equivalent to nearly $600 
million. The first drawal has been of the 
order of $200 million. 

The matter is understood to have al¬ 
ready been discussed by the union Finance 
minister, Mr C. Subramaniam, with the 
Managing Director of the IMF, Mr 
Jvihanncs Wittevceii, who was here on a 
short visit last week Ihc main reason 
tor availing ol the oil facility to a fuller 
estent IS the likelihood of our balance of 
payments position deteriorating sharply 
in the coming months not only on account 
of higher crude oil import bill but also 
owing to the dire need of augmenting 
food supplies through imports and keep¬ 
ing up imports of fertilisers and indus¬ 
trial intermediates Apart from financing 
crude oil imports, the oil facility, it is 
learnt, can be drawn upon to some extent 
lor covering the overall trade deficit. 

decision on carry-over 

Mr Witievcen told newsmen at a press 
conference here last week that the IMF 
had not yet decided whether the entitle¬ 
ment of a country under the oil facility 
coiUd be carried over to the next year. 
This may be another reason for India 
availing ol this facility to a larger extent 
than has been the case hitherto, even 
tliough It considers the average seven per 
cent interest on llic oil facility loans 
rather high. Mr Witteveen, however, 
expressed th.' v iew iliat considering the 
present gkibai inflationary tendencies and 
the interest which first class government 
paper comniands m the advanced coun¬ 
tries, the seven per cent interest on oil 


Performance 

facility accommodation cannot be termed 
as harsh. He, of course, conceded that 
the plea of the developing countries for a 
lower rate of interest on these loans had 
a good deal of force in it. The issue, he 
indicated, would be considered by the 
IMF when the extension of the oil faci¬ 
lity for next year comes up for delibera¬ 
tions. 

The IMF will be finalising plans 
about the next year’s oil facility pro¬ 
gramme after the receipt of the report of 
the special committee appointed at the 
last annual meeting of the World Bank 
and the Fund about a month ago, to go 
into the entire question of recycling of 
the surplus money available with the oil 
exporting countries, as a result of the 
quardupling the prices of crude oil over 
the past 12 months. This report is ex¬ 
pected to be ready by the end of this 
year or in early January. 

larger foods 

In view of the massive flow of funds 
to the oil exj^rting countries and the 
limited capacity of the world capital 
markets to absorb these funds, Mr Wit¬ 
teveen expected that the funds available 
next year for the oil facility programme 
would be much larger than in the current 
year. I'his year the availability of funds 
has been 2.8 billion SDRs, equivalent to 
nearly $3.4 million. Mr Witteveen’s 
expected that the oil exporting countries 
would even otherwise route larger ftinds 
through the IMP because of three ad¬ 
vantages which the IMF channels provi¬ 
ded as compared to the world capital 
markets. The advantages are; (i) the 
liquidity of SDRs; (ii) the guarantee of 
IMF loans by all' the member nations; 
and (iii) the minimum fluctuations in the 
value of SDRs. 

The drawals under the oil facility, Mr 
Witteveen clarified, were subject to two 


conditions. Firstly, the loanee countries, 
it is stipulated, should not resort to pro¬ 
tectionism; they have to avoid additional 
import restrictions. Secondly, efforts liave 
to be made by them for devaoping alter¬ 
native sources of energy. 


* * 

The union ministry of Agriculture is 
understood to have drawn up an emer- 
^ncy programme to increase food pro¬ 
duction during the coming months which 
cover the late kharif season and the next 
rabi crop. The emergency programme 
has been designed to take advantage of 
the recent rains which have been fairly 
widespread. 

Tiie piogrammc includes maximisation 
of the yield from the standing kharif 
crops, ratooning of the high-yielding 
jowar crop which is ready for harvesting 
and cultivation of short duration pulses 
and oilseed crops in central and western 
IndiiL The details of the programme have 
already been circulated to the state 
governments. They have been asked to 
launch it within about a fortnight. 

The major benefit is expected to accrue 
from the ratooning of the high-yielding 
jowar crop and the cultivation or short 
duration pulses and oilseeds crops. Through 
ratooning—cutting of the standing plants 
about two to three ems above the 
ground level—-it is stated miother 
crop of jowar with a much better 
yield than the standing crop can 
be secured if there are some further rains. 
Even if there is no further rain, the new 
crop can be utilised a fodder crop. The 
short duration pulses and oilseed crops, 
scientists opine, can be taken resort to in 
such states as Madhya Pradesh* Otyorat 
and Maharashtra where the kharif crop 
has already been harvested, by applying 
a sizeable dose of chemient fertilizers. 

The yield from the standing rice crop 
in some parts of the country, it is felt, 
can be augmented through the applica¬ 
tion of a further small date of feitillzei»— 
about 10 kg. of nitrogen per hectare. 

As regards the next rabi crops, the 
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state! have been advised to prc^gate 
amoapt apicultorists the need to ex¬ 
pedite sowinp in the rain-fed areas. Con¬ 
certed ef!%>m.«ure being tiutde to nitte 
available adequate quantities of fertili¬ 
sers, seeds and pesticides to farmers to 
enable them to go in for expeditious 
‘flowing operations. 

It has also been suggested to the flood- 
affected states of Bengal, Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa that th^ can pro¬ 
fitably go in for the cultivation of sweet 
potatoes. Tamil Nadu can bring about 
20,000 hectares more under tapioca. 

« • 

Considering power constraints on the 
utilisation of ca^city of alt its five run¬ 
ning units and the increase in production 
costs not only due to the higher prices 
of material inputs—naphtha, coal, DAP, 
sulphur, and electricity—but also on 
account of the upward revision in the 
dearness allowance and pay-scales of 
employees, the 197.1-74 operations of the 
Fertiliser Corporation of India (FCl) 
cannot be termed as unsatisfactory. The 
corporation turned out during the year 
296,000 tonnes of nitrogen, as against 
294,000 tonnes in the previous year. Its 
capacity utilisation at 83 per cent was 
similarly slightly higher than in 1972-73 
(81 per cent). 

Tlic mounting costs, which were not 
fully compensated by the increase in the 
statutory controlled prices of the corpora¬ 
tion’s products, however, brought down 
marginally both its gross and net profits 
(after providing for dcpfcciation and in¬ 
terest) from Rs. 19.92 crores and Rs. 5.40 
crores in 1972-73 to Rs 18 98 crores and 
Rs 4.56 crores, respectively. Had power 
constraints not been there, the output 
could have gone up by about 45,800 
tonues of nitrogen, valued at approxima¬ 
tely Rs 10 crores. The profit too would 
have been higher by about Rs 4 crores. 
According to the management, all the 
plants of the corporation, except the 
Sindri plant, could be worked to 95 per 
cent of their installed capacities. In the 
case of Sindri, the capacity has been 
derated because of obsolescence. The 
derated capacity of Sindri tcM could be 
worked to over 90 per cent if adequate 
power was available. 

Plant-wise, both the Trombay and the 
Nangal units yielded sizeable surpluses— 
Rs 7.95 crores and Rs 4.36 crores, res¬ 
pectively. The planning and develop¬ 
ment division of the corporation too 
yielded a profit of Rs 22 lakhs. The 
Sindri, Namrup and Gorakhpur projects, 
however, showed losses of Rs 7.19 qroreg, 


Rs 0.34 crores and 0.07 crores, respecti¬ 
vely. Had the operations of Namrup 
and Gorakhpur projects not been ham¬ 
pered by power, paitkahirly tripping 
of power, tne only unit which would 
have shown a loss would have been the 
22-year8 old Sindri unit. 

In the interest of overcoming power 
diffleul^, though partially, it is encou- 
ragiug to note that desfdte the Fuel Policy 
Commitrne’s itcommendaticm that the 
establishmmit of captive power plants in 
iudostrial units should not be encouraged, 
the union government has allowed the 
PCI to install in-plant power generation 
facilities in idl its units at least to the 
extent required for protecting the critical 
equipments. Steps have already b(«n 
taken to install immediately a 12.5 MW 
turbo-alternator at Gorakhpur. The set 
is to be imported under the 117 million 
credit recently obtained from the 
World Bank. Similar schemes for the 
other units are expected to be finalised 
in the near future. 

expansion programme 

The corporation is also going ahead 
vigorously with the implementation of 
its expansion programmes which, when 
completed by the end of the current 
Plan-period, would raise its nitrogen 
manufacturing capacity from about 
360,000 at present to nearly three million 
tonnes. Besides the Durgapur project, 
which though mechanically completed in 
1971 is yet being treated as a construc¬ 
tion project for it has still to yield pro¬ 
duction on commercial scale owing to 
several pieces of (^uipment, particularly 
in the ammonia unit, causing trouble, the 
corporation has on hand 12 projects, 
namely, Namrup expansion, Gorakhpur 
expansion, Nangal expansion, Trombay 
expansion phase IV, Trombay expansion 
phase V, Sindri rationalisation, Sindri 
modernisation and the setting up of new 
projecu at Barauni, Ramagundam, 
Talchar, Haldia and KLorba. Production 
at Durgapur, according to current anti¬ 
cipations, is expected to be stabilised 
fully only by the middle of 1976. Based 
on naphtha as feedstock, this project is 
designed to produce annually 305,000 
tonnes of urea and 15,000 tonnes of 
amonia for sale. The Barauni project 
and the Namrup expansion scheme, which 
will be yielding 3^,000 tonnes of urea 
each, are nearing completion and are 
exposed to go into production by the 
end of December. 

The Barauni project is based on 
naphtha and the Namrup expansion 
scheme on natural gas. The Sindri 


rationalisation sciteme, which will result 
in the production of triple phos¬ 
phate to a capacity of 326,000 tonnes,' 
based on pyritn and rock phosphate, is 
expected to be completed by June next* 
year. The modernisation programme of 
this plant, under which 330,000 tonnes of] 
urea will be produced from fuel oil, how-' 
ever, will be completed by April, 
1978. ' 

I 

Other projects 

Besides the Sindri rationalisation schc-' 
me, the FCl hopes to complete next year 
the expan.sion programme of the Corakh-' 
pur project which will yield 111,000' 
tonnes urea capacity based on naphtha. 
Three projects, namely, the Ramagundam 
plant, the Talchar unit and the Nangal' 
expansion scheme are expected to be 
completed early in 1976. The Raraagun- 
dam and Talchar projects, which are 
based on coal, would have a capacity of 
495,000 tonnes of urea each. The Nangal 
expansion scheme will yield a capacity of 
330,000 tonnes of urea. Its feedstock will 
be fuel oil. 

The Haldia plant and the Trombay 
phase IV expansion scheme are anticipat¬ 
ed to be completed by March and July, 
1977, respectively. The former will have 
fuel oil as feedstock and turn out annually 
165,000 tonnes of urea and 500,000 tonnes 
of nitro-phosphatc. The latter will raise 
the present capacity of the Trombay unit 
by 365,000 tonnes of nitrophosphate. To 
run this capacity, ammonia will be im¬ 
ported in the beginning. When the fifth ► 
expansion of this unit, which will raise 
its capacity by another 2.36,000 tonnes of 
urea, is completed by July, 1978, the 
ammonia requirement of the fourth phase 
programme would be met locally. The 
fifth phase programme of Trombay is to 
be based on fuel oil. The Korba unit, 
which will be producing 495,000 tonnes 
of urea from coal, is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by October, 1978. One more 
project of the FCT, namely the Paradeep 
Plant, which will produce besides ferti¬ 
lisers, soda ash, has been cleared in 
principle. 

In line with the recommendation of 
the Fuel Policy Committee, the FCl is 
now engaged in drawing up plans for the 
future fertilisers projects to be based 
only on coal. It has already completed 
studies for two units to be located at 
Giddi in Bihar and Marghrota in Assam. 
The study for a plant at Kampattee in 
Maharashtra is in the final stages. Studies 
in regard to two more units—one to be 
located in Madhya Pradesh and the other 
in Uttar Pradesh—are expected to be 
taken up shortly. 
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ramis OF Miiw 


Wortd popnlatiOM conference 


L. T Karamehandanl 


Impressions about 

journalists’ encounter 


“It knocked out biases, from the technical 
and political points of view,” commented 
an editor from one of the developing coun¬ 
tries while summing up the Encounter for 
Journalists on Population which pre¬ 
ceded the World Population Conference 
at Bucharest (Rumania) in August 1974. 

The World Population Conference or¬ 
ganised by the United Nations was deeply 
concerned with two problems; first, how 
best could the media covering the con¬ 
ference be briefed on the major issues; 
and second, how could the media be 
helped to translate effectively the impor¬ 
tance of these issues to their specialised 
audiences or readership 7 

the format 

After weighing all possible courses, 
the United Nations decided upon the for¬ 
mat of an Encounter for Journalists, to 
take place immediately before the 3-day 
conference was to begin. Joumalfets 
attendii^ the conference were invited 
to participate in a series of discussion 
sessions in which two or more cxjwrts on 
various population-related themes ftee- 
ly voiced their views. Open debates fol¬ 
lowed. A widely recognized editor 
chaired each discussion sesuon, and a “re¬ 
source” person was on hand to supply 
factual data. To further involve the 
journalists, each discussion session closed 
with a question and answer period. To 
ensure good response firom the media men 
from developing countries, where popu¬ 
lation is a vital issue, the United Nations 
offered to bear the travel and living ex¬ 
penses of a limited number of journalists 
from Asia, Africa, Latin America and the 
Middle East. 

A number of governments including 
Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden willingly rendered 
financial support to the proj^. 

Further support came from the Ger¬ 
man Marshall miad of the Unhsd States, 
whose preatet, Mr. Bepjsmin Read) 


pli^d an active role in suggesting spea¬ 
kers, and was present in Bucharest for 
both the Encounter and the Conference. 
Other contributors were the United 
Nations Fund for Population Activities, 
the Population Institute, John D. Rocke¬ 
feller ni, the Rockefeller Foundation and 
private Mexican donors. The Philips 
company of the Netherlands made an 
unusual gift of t.ipe recorders. 

While the United Nations organized 
the Encounter through the Centre for 
Economic and Social Information under 
the guidance of a Management Commit¬ 
tee, it was greatly assisted by the Ruma¬ 
nian Union of Journ^ists which ironed 
out important details in Bucharest. 
Thank to Mr loan Stanculescu, Secretary 
of the Union of Journalists, this proved a 
very helpful arrangement. 

lively dIsGussioo 

The discussions were indeed lively. 
Dr Aurelio Peccci, President of the 
Club of Rome debated Poptdatim and 
World Resources with Dr. Han Suyin, 
physician and author of A ManySplen- 
dored Thing. Lester Brown of the Over¬ 
seas Development Council in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. and author of the new publica¬ 
tion on consumption of food and energy, 
In the Human Interest, took up the question 
of ‘peculation policy’ with Dr Aziz Bin¬ 
dary, resident of the Supreme Council on 
Family Planning of Egjpt, and also with 
Prof Lucille Mair, a member of the Social 
Development Commission of Jamaica. 
Anthropologist Margaret Mead and the 
Commissioner for Economic Develop¬ 
ment of Lagos, Rasheed Gbadamosi ex¬ 
plored ‘Human Settlements: Urbanization 
and Development’ from the general and 
specific points of view respectively. 

Dr OkiteSaburo, President of the Over¬ 
seas Economic Cooperation Fund of 
Japan, Prof. Costiq Murgraou, Director 
of tlw International Economfe Research 
iMtitute in Bucharest, and Prof. Candib 
M bude a de Ahnedia of Brazil, a member of 

151 


the Pontificial Coraaiission for Justice 
and Peace discussed ’Population and 
Economic and Social Development’. 

At the final discimioas senior editors . 
from major publications expressed their, 
views on liow to project the ideals through 
various media. Among others the not-, 
able speakers were Victor Aguilar,. 
General Manager of Bolivian Televisioa, 
Prof. Nestor Ignat, President of the, 
Journalists’ Union of Romania, Jean-. 
Pierre N’Diaye, a member of the editorial 
board of “Jeune Afrique”, and Peter 
Kellner of the Sunday Times (London). i 

In all, more than 250 journalists atten- ' 
ded the Encounter sessions and later 
engaged the speakers in probing question 
and answer exchanges. Following each > 
meeting, a small working group of the 
UN sponsored journalists met to pro¬ 
duce a summary report and the covering 
press release. Although tl^e report ses¬ 
sion took place imder preying conditions 
of time it gave the UN Fellows a chanM 
to meet on another and applaud or criti¬ 
cize positions on population, according 
to their own experience. 

major figures 

Dr Antonia Carrillo-Flores, Secre¬ 
tary General of the Conference, ope^ 
the Encounter. Major population con¬ 
ference figures including Mr Rafeel Salas, 
Executive Director of the UNFPA, and 
Mr Leon Tabah, head of the United 
Nations population divisiou, addressed 
the Encounter Fellows at special press 
conferences in the Press Ointre. 

Since one of the major purposes of the 
Encounter was to assist the UniM 
Nations in planning similar meetings for 
journalists at future internationm con¬ 
ferences, an evaluation was considered 
essential. To achieve an accurate assess¬ 
ment from the journalists themselves UN 
presented them with a series of three 
aeperate questionnaires, all asking for 
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wheir franlc views on the position of the 
ffspealcers, iheir effect on pre-Encounter 
fopinions held nni! so forth. 

F The reactions were generally positive. 
(Some of the opinions expressed were 
, “speakers broadened my views”, "not 
, only knowledgeable, but stimulating”, 
' “it was helpful to meet journalists from 
other parts of the world" and “I have had 
the great- opportunity to listen, learn and 


exchange views with colleagues, and hear 
well-known specialists on various aspects 
of the population problems,” 

Constructive criticism was however 
not omitted, although most journalists 
would have preferred fewer speeches, and 
more direct involvement in the discussions, 
with greater opportunity to express their 
own views in the exchaitges. Smaller 
groups for questions were suggested. The 


United Nations is now taking a careful 
look at the evaluation, and will act on 
suggestions made. 

The news stories on population matters, 
which have been forthcoming throughout 
the Third World since the Encounter, arc 
proof indeed of the value of the Encounter 
at Bucharest. It is hoped and expected 
tliat these will continue in the months to 
come. 


Asia’s food crises: ■ » 

a programme for action 


; In the last two decades periodic food 

I i s crises have been a familiar feature in 

f the food deficit countries of Asia In 
I some cases, the severity of each succeed¬ 
ing crisis sqems to have increased As is 
well-known, around four-fifths of the 
area sown to rice, the staple food of the 
vast majority in Asia, depends on rain¬ 
fall. Now and then, shortfalls in pro¬ 
duction occur because of drought, floods 
or typhoon damage. When shortfalls in 
j production occur in several countries in 

i the same year, the crisis assumes a regio¬ 
nal complexion. Its severity is greater, if 
the modest rice surpluses in the region, 
rarely more than three million tonnes a 
I year, arc also reduced. 

mit%atiug factor 

A mitigating factor, hitherto, has been 
the avaiLibility of wheat and other grains 
front the developed countries and especi¬ 
ally their availability on concessional 
terms But the food crisis of 1973 was 
« moie extensive and severe than theprcced- 
« ing crises. The 1972 rice harvests were 
T poor in most of the developing countries 
i’ of Asia. In parts of Africa and the 
USSR also grain harvests were unsatis¬ 
factory. Owing to large purchases of 
w^cat by the USSR and some other coun¬ 
tries in 1972-73, wheat prices increased 
sharply and by September 197,1 were over 
three times the prices prevailing a year 
ago. In Juno 1973, wheat stocks with 
major exporting countries were at the 
lowest level since the Korean war. Very 
little rice was available Ibi sale in 1973. 

f Unfortunately no significant improve- 
1 ment is in sight. The 1974-75 world 


wheat crop is expected to be lower than 
the previous crop; and carryover stocks 
with the major exporting countries are 
lower than a year ago. Total supplies 
of foodgruins in the United States are 
expected to be substantially lower than 
in 1973-74. Prices of wheat and coarse 
grains remain high. In Asia, the 1974-75 
rice crop has suffered in several countries 
due to drought and/or floods. 

Generally, the action taken to deal 
with each crisis follows a similar pattern. 
To begin with, steps are taken to arrange 
larger imports of foodgrains from abroad 
and to procure surplus grains from with¬ 
in the country. Second, arrangements 
arc made for distribution of foodgrains 
to non-producing consumers in urban 
areas (or to specified low income groups). 
Third, emergency food production pro¬ 
grammes are adopted; the goal of achiev¬ 
ing self-sufficiency in foodgrains within a 
relatively short period (two or three years) 
is announced, often at the highest level. 
The pace of agricultural development 
quickens. But if the harvest in the 
following two years are better than the 
average, the situation tends to look 
hopeful. The tempo of agricultural deve¬ 
lopment efifort slackens. Meanwhile, con¬ 
sumption requirements continue to in¬ 
crease. And within a few years, there is 
another serious shortfall in production 
and a new food crisis. The goal of food 
self-sufficiency remains elusive. 

What then should be the approach to 
the hitherto intractable problem of food 
self-sufficiency? One thing that has to be 
recognized at the outset is that it calls for 
a long-term strategy for btinging about a 


sustained increase in the production of 
cereals (also proteinous foods) and re¬ 
duction in the fluctuations in production 
and supplies. It requires coordinated 
and concerted action covering a broad 
front. Since technological improvements 
have a vital role in the modernization of 
agriculture, the development of support¬ 
ing industries (e.g. chemical fertibzers, 
processing of foods etc.) and infrastruc¬ 
ture (including development of rural 
roads and transportation) have also to 
receive adequate attention. 

higlh-yield varieties 

A favourable factor in the situation 
is the availability of the new high yield¬ 
ing varieties of cereals responsive to heavy 
inputs of nitrogenous fertilizers. But the 
technological breakthrough has really 
occurred in the case of wheat. In the 
case of rice, the new seed varieties can 
be grown only under conditions of con¬ 
trolled water supply. Moreover, consi¬ 
derable applied and adaptive research is 
required m the different regions of each 
country. In the case of some other cereals, 
some technological problems have still to 
be solved. 

Let us consider briefly some impdr- 
tant elements in a possible action pro¬ 
gramme. 

To begin with, in the medium term, 
the aim should be rapid expansion of 
marketable surplus of cereals through . 
concentrated use of new seed/fortilix^ 
technology in areas most promising. For 
instance, m areas auitaUe for wbeht pro¬ 
duction, major effort coid4 conoeis- 
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trated on increasing its prodnotivity and 
production. Similarly, in irrigated areac 
(actual and potential) where the available 
high yielding varieties of rice am be 
grown, effort could be concentrated on 
them. In Bangladesh, for instance, some 
of the high yielding varieties of rice wuld 
be grown in the spring season by utilizing 
underground water-resources. Again, in 
the case of Indonesia, rice surpluses 
could perhaps be increased more quickly 
by concentrating effort in some of the 
islands other than Java. 

notable pointg 

Two points should be noted. One is 
that concentration of effort in areas most 
promising should be secured, as far as 
practicable, through increase of the total 
effort and not diverting effort from 
areas currently being covered. Secondly, 
while the basic idea of ‘concentration* 
is not new, it is being considered now in 
the context of availability of new high 
yielding varieties of wlieat and to some 
extent of rice. Again, in the past, con¬ 
centration of effort implied concentration 
of development expenditure, a sizable 
part of which was in the form of govern¬ 
ment outlay, or provision of grants or 
low interest loans. Political pressures 
negated such efforts by insisting on wider 
geographical spread of these resources. 
In view of the increased profitability of 
agriculture associated with high yielding 
varieties of seed, political pressures could 
pcrluips be contained by eliminating sub¬ 
sidies from agricultural supplies and 
short-term credit and linking supplies of 
some inputs (e.g. chemical fertilizer) with 
sale or barter of specified quantities of 
wheat or rice. 

For its success, the goal of increasing 
marketable surplus of cereals requires 
several supporting meiMures. These in¬ 
clude expansion of irrigated area, pro¬ 
vision of agricultural inputs, extension 
services, credit and marketing as well as 
agronomic research. While these ore 
known elements of developmental effort, 
some reorientation in approaches can be 
coqstdered. 

In the medium term, expansion of 
irrigated area should be secured through 
planned utilization of underground water 
resources.' The strategy should be to 
encourage the fanners to use their own 
savings, the role of governments being 
limited to: (nj providlim advisory ser¬ 
vices; (b) ensuring avdilaoility of mstitu- 
tioaat cTMit to bridge ttw gap betomen 
the funds required and the reioaiees of 


the farmer; and (c) ensuring availability 
of topical facilities and materials through 
approved constniction companies etc. 
Moreover, the farmers could be encour^- 
ed to set up irrigation groups or associa¬ 
tions and go in for jointly owned and 
operated tubewells. 

Some recent developments that call 
for fresh thinking and action should be 
noted. One is that in years of deficient 
rainfall, water supplies in the reservoirs 
are reduced periodically and hydro-elec¬ 
tric power generation is adversely affec¬ 
ted. As a consequence, the power avail¬ 
able for operation of lubewells, lift pumps 
and industries linked to agriculture is 
adversely affected. A second and endur¬ 
ing adverse factor is the recent sharp in¬ 
crease in the price of crude oil. 

In view of these, it might be useful in 
some cases to arrange for independent 
assessment of (a) the ‘normal* water-level 
in reservoirs of nydro-power profects that 
can be expected in the light of past expe¬ 
rience and (b) the frequency with which 
shortfalls arc likely to occur. The possi¬ 
bility cannot be ruled out that the origi¬ 
nal assumptions regarding ‘normal levels* 
were too optimistic. Or is there any lon¬ 
ger trend towards increasing deficient 
rainfail?^ An assessment of the type 
suggested could serve as a basis for 
planning availability of additional energy 
supplies through conventional thermal 
power plants or nuclear plants to meet 
the gap (present and future) in energy 
requirements and also mitigate some¬ 
what the effects of periodic shortfalls in 
hydroelectric power. 

direct rdationship 

The output of high yielding seed varie¬ 
ties has a direct relationship with the use 
of fertilizers. For instance, an increase 
of one million tonnes in the consump¬ 
tion of fertilizers could mean an increase 
of 8 to 10 million tons in the production of 
wheat or rice.* In the developing countries 
of Asia, the consumption of fertilizers in- 
creared from 1.4 million tonnes (N) to 5.06 
million tonnes in 1969-70 and the forecast 
for 1980 is 12.8 milfioa tonnes (N). Some 
important lecent developments in the 
fertilizer situation should be noted. One 
is the curtaiiment of production in sever¬ 
al exporting countries owing to lower 
prices in the second half of the 1960*s 
and toe oonaequmit running down of 
ttockt. Global supplies became short in 
relation to demand in tbe latter part of 
1971 and prices sbirted increasing. Thus 
early in 1974 toe f.o.b. price of urea 


was US *250-280 pet ton as agaiiAt *46' 
per ton in 1971.* A recent aggravating' 
factor has been the Increase in the jffioet' 
of crude oil and oil bused ffeed-stock. 
Although the immediate problem is to' 
secure supplies of fertilizers from abroad,' 
action has also to bo taken to improve, 
utilization of existing production capa¬ 
city (often barely 60 per cent at present). 

In the medium term expansion eff pro- j 
duction capacity might also be neces^,, 
In planning for new capacity, care has to 
be taken to ensure that only economic ^ 
sized plants are established and whore 
domestic requirements arc expected to be 
small, joint production arrangements 
between two countries might be consi* i 
dered. Furthermore, the economic ■ 
feasibility of non-oil based manufac- i 
taring processes would have to be care- • 
fully considered in view of the sharp in¬ 
crease in the prices of petroleum. And ‘ 
international assistance and support for ■ 
research and development of new pro¬ 
cesses for manufacturing non-oil based • 
fertilizers would also be useful. ' 

debt burden 

Two other points should be noted. . 
One is that owing to sharp increases in ' 
oil prices, the balance of paynmnts pro¬ 
blems of many of the developing coun¬ 
tries will be aggravated and ttey may >. 
need external assistance to import the 
vitally needed supplies of fertilizers. 
Although the av.uiability of tong-tem 
low interest loans could help tide over 
the immediate difficulties, in the long run 
increases in the existing heavy debt bur¬ 
den of many countries could also create 
problems. Bilateral trading arrangements 
might help in some cases, in some others, 
‘grants* in the form of fertilizers (bila¬ 
teral or international) might be a better 
alternative to loans Second, within a 
country efficient use of fertilizers might 
be fecilitaled by charging market price or 
bartering these with specified quantities 
of foodgrains. 

Extension education, has an impor¬ 
tant role ill increasing productivity and 
production. The difficulties of extension 
work have sometimes been over-estimatod 
in the past. For, in several countries, 
new varieties of cash crops could be 
popularised fairly quickly. And n»ce 
recently the high yielding varieties of 
wheal, that are much more profits than 
the older varieties, have spread fairly 
rapidly even before any lai^ extension 
network could be established. The techni¬ 
ques of field demonstratiOtt, group ap¬ 
proach, and training of jrouiig farmers can 
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■help deliver the goods, even with limited 
^personnel, when the improvement to be 
^recommended is significant. Some of the 
■important factors limiting the spread of 
■new technology are arrangements for the 
'availability of production credit, agrigul- 
*tural requisites fchemical fertilizers etc.) 
and maiJteting, including storage and 
transportation. In the present context, 
these acquire a new dimension and call 
I for innovative, flexible and pragmatic ap¬ 
proaches. A few imporlaiit points are 
I noted here. One is that witli the spread 
of known high yielding seed varieties, the 
volume ol pioducfum credit required 
per iicctarc of sown area us also per 
village incieascs sharply. Second, while 

i existing credit institutions like co-opcia- 
tives lannot be expanded r.ipidly, new 
innovative airangcmcnls and practices 
could be tried. 1 hew could include, for 
instance, direct provioon of production 
; credit by co-opcr.itivc b,inks to groups of 
viable farmets in a village on the basis 
I of a joint guarantee leg^u’ding repay- 
I ment Thi.'d, tlicrc are wcll-knc'wn ad- 
I vant.iges i-f a link up between pioduc- 
I lion credit and arrangements for sup- 
4 plies of agricultural requisilies as in 
i Japan and Taiwan. I-inaliy, if institu- 
I tional credit is to play a major role in the 
I modcrni/ution of agriculture and credit 
|i institutions arc to remain viable, they 
' should be enabled to recover loans thiough 
■ prvKceds of the crop, maikctcd. 

agronomic research 

In the context of programmes for 
improving land pioduclivity, agronomic | 
researcli is of basic importance Some as- . 
pects of it need to be noted here. To i 
bejtin with, the improved seed varieties | 
bcii^ developed at international lescarch , 
institutions requiie supporting research 
(basic and applied) at the national level 
as well as applied and adaptive research 
in vMch region of a couiitiy to develop 
V iriclics suitable (or different ureas. And 
this implies tlic need for a sizable re- - 
search cstahlishmcnl in each country as has 
been done in Japan 1- urtherraorc, ag¬ 
ronomic researt fi has to be of a continuing 
nature to develop resistance to pests and ' 
disMws, to increase yields, to improve 
nutritional content etc. Besides, experience j 
shows tliiit following introduction of an 
impioved vaiicty, yields tend to increase ~ 
but attain a plateau within a icw years. 

In the case of Japan, for example, yields 
per hectare of rice (paddy) which averaged 
4.25 tonnes in l94g-52 and 4 34 tonnes m 
1952-56 started mcreasuia from 1957 and 
Btood at 5.14 tonnes in 1961. Thereafter 
yklda mure or less (tabiiized and the 


next aignificant increase oocurred in 1966 
with a yield of 5.75 tonnes. After that 
yields attained a plateau.* The exfwri* 
cnee of Taiwan is somewhat similar. 
Oenerally, breakthrough in yields is as¬ 
sociated with introduction of new seed 
varieties, increased (or unproved) appli¬ 
cation of fertilizer, improved control of 
pests and diseases, improved cultural 
practices,*' Hence, the continuing nature 
of research in this direction. 

A second major area calling for action 
is the need to reduce fluctuations in pro¬ 
duction. But agriculture in Asia being 
largely dependent on the monsoon, fluc¬ 
tuations in production cannot be elimina¬ 
ted compJetely. Nevertheless, it should 
be possible to reduce the frequency and 
amplitude of shortfalls in production in 
relation to the long-term trend. The table 
below throws some light on the present 
position in this respect 

larger decrease 

It should be noted that, in almost 
every country, the average decrease in 
production is larger than the average in¬ 
crease. In the case of a country like 
hidia, in four out of six years the decline 
in output below the trend ranged between 
8,3 and 14.4 per tent, fn terms of the 
1971 output. It would mean a shortfall in 
production of 5.3 million and 9.2 million 
tonnes. Again, in Sri Lanka, in four out ' 
of seven years tlic decline in output below ! 
the trend ranged between 4.8 per cent 
and 24 per cent. In Thailand, in five out 
of seven years, the decline ranged bet- i 
ween 6.4 per cent and 21.4 per cent. On i 
the other hand, in Japan in four out of t 
five years, the decline ranged between 3.1 1 

per cent and 4.4 per cent. 1 

t 

For reducing fluctuations in produc- P 


i tion, partictdarly shortfidls Jn production, 
t a number of suggestions can be consi- 
■ dered. To begin with, there is the need 
, to encourage innovative research to iden¬ 
tify the mam seasons during which the 
crops suSer as well as the mnjor causes 
for these losses (for instance droughts in 
' September) and to find ways of reducing 
them. Consider, for example, the case of 
Japan, where the periodic losses due to 
typhoon damage have been reduced by 
sowing rice under vinyl covering much 
ahead of the previous sowing season and 
harvesting the crop before the main 
‘typhoon season’. Moreover, crop losses 
have also been reduced through control 
of posts and insects. 

Diaximisiog production 

Another approach might lie in maxi¬ 
mising production in irrigated areas and 
also in expansion of irrigated area, espe¬ 
cially through utilization of underground 
water resources, Incidentallyi in Japan 
almost all the area under rice is irrigated. 
While that target may not be feasible in 
many Asian countries, sizable expansion of 
irrigated area could improve the security 
against deficient rainfall. , 

Over the longer period, promotion ol 
research on improving productivity of 
crops grown in areas receiving scanty 
rainfall would be desirable. At the in¬ 
ternational level, research along these 
lines is underway at the International 
Crop Research Institute for Semi Arid 
Tropics. 

To minimize the impact of fluctuations 
in food production on the supplies avail¬ 
able to governments for food distribution, 
the developing food-deficit countries have 
been maintaining national food reserves. 
These reserves comprise imports from ab¬ 
road and domestic purchases, especially 
following a good harvest, when market 


Average Percentage Varistionof Rice Production from Tread 1957-71 



Burma 

India 

Indonesia Japan Philippines Sri Lanka 

Thailand 

Avciage decrease 

9.7 

6.8 

3.8 

3.3 

3.1 

5.7 

8.5 


(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

(5) 

(8) 

(7) 

(7), 

Average increase 

3.2 

4.4 

3.5 

3.1 

3.7 

6,3 

5.6 


(«!) 

(9) 

(7) 

(8) 

(7) 

(8) 

(8) 


Soorec: 


1. Trend is based on five year moving average. 

2. For Japan the period covered is 1957-69 because from 1970 Govern¬ 
ment tried to reduce production. 

3. Figures in brackets denote the number of yeark in which actual pro¬ 
duction was lower or greater than the tread. 

F. A. O., Rome: Production Tear Books, 1972 tutd earlier. 
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prices are low, sometimes even lower than 
the minimum government guranteed prices. 
Wheat forms an important part of these 
reserves, owing to its availability on con' 
cessional terms, relatively lower prices 
and ease of storage. In view of the con¬ 
siderable capital costs involved in build¬ 
ing and maintaining food reserves, their 
size is often limited to a few months re¬ 
quirements for food distribution by the 
government concerned. However, the tar¬ 
gets for national reserves have been in¬ 
creased in the past two decades. For in¬ 
stance, in India the ofliciai tar^t for food 
reserves was two million tonnes in the ]9S0's 
but following the 1965-66 food crisis, it 
was decided to establish a buffer stock of 
at lea.st three million tonne.s. For the fourth 
Plan period (1969/70-1973/74) a target of 
five million tonnes was ongimilly set; sub¬ 
sequently it was increased to seven million 
tonnes.® 

The developing rice exporting countries 
generally export the maximum possible 
quantity, but some stocks are held by 
exporters or millers except in Burma 
where export trade has been nationalised. 
Governments in these countries have not 
maintained national food reserves. 

major shortcoming 

In the post-World War ll period, food 
aid has bean available largely from the 
USA and to some extent from other 
developed countries. Except for limited 
quantities available in the form of out¬ 
right grants or gifts, the bulk of aid was 
ill the form of sales on concessional terms 
involving payment in local currencies and 
ill instalments covering 30 years or so 
with a grace period of around 10 years. 
Food aid thu.s helped the developing 
countries to meet food shortages without 
diverting their limited foreign exchange 
resources from development programmes. 
But there is also tlie obverse side of food 
aid. Perhaps, a major shortcoming of 
large scale food aid was that it diverted 
the attention of (he countries from the 
basic problem of increasing domestic 
production. 

For example, although the high yield¬ 
ing varieties of wheat had been success- 
fi^ly developed in Mexico in the I950's 
and that country had become self-suffi¬ 
cient in 1957, it was only after the disas¬ 
trous crop failures of 1965 66 that India 
started experimenting with these seeds. In 
Indonesia, in recent years, large imports 
of foodgraiat from the USA on conces¬ 
sional terms have provided local currency 
resources for finaociof development ex¬ 
penditure in aarkoitura. Consequently 
the much neemKi fiscal reforms have 


been postponed. But food self-sufficiency 
remains a distant goal. Is it a mere coin¬ 
cidence that practically no Asian country 
that received large food-aid in the post¬ 
war years, has attained self-sufficiency? 

Limited quantities of food aid have 
aiso been available in the I960's trom 
the World Food Programme. This aid 
has been in the form of grants to meet 
emergencies arising from natural disas¬ 
ters and to promote selected development 
projects. 

Speedy action needed 

III a sense, Uic problem of stabilizing 
the food supplies available for distribution 
to non-producing consumers, is largely 
a problem of developing Asian countries 
with four-fifths of their cropped area 
depending on niinfail and with mas.sive 
imnual increments of population (around 
40 million). Periodic crop failures in 
one or more countries push up domestic 
prices and require speedy action to 
expand tlie supplies available for distri¬ 
bution. Bilateral food aid agreements 
take several months to negotiate. Even 
if funds are available for purchasing, 
supplies from North America arrive after 
several months. Moreover, if crops have 
failed in several countries, prices in ex¬ 
porting countries increase. Sometimes 
freight rates also go up. The rice surpluses 
available in Asia arc small even in relation 
to normal import requirements of deficit 
countries. Some possible approaches to 
the problem are examined below. 

An important area for action is to 
assist the developing food deficit countries 
to strengthen their national food reserves 
and to persuade the developing rice ex¬ 
porting countries to maintain national 
reserves. Several considerations ate 
involved in determining the appropriate 
size of national food reserves including 
p.ist experience, rates of increase in do¬ 
mestic production and consumption, 
financiiil butden etc. However, an ap¬ 
proximate idea might be formed by 
setting the target for national reserves 25 
per cent higher than the largest imports 
of rice and wheat in any of the years 
1967-71, On this basis, the food reserves 
required would be nine million tonnes for 
India, two million tonnes for Bangladesh, 
2.6 million tonnes for Indonesia, 1.3 
million tonnes for the Philippines and l.S 
million tonnes for Sri 1-anka. In the case 
of Burma and Thailand national reserves 
targets might be set at one-third of the 
highest exports in 1967-71 or 300,000 
tonnes for Burma and SCO,0OO tonnes for 
Thaitand. 

One way making it possible for the 


developing countries to strengthen (o 
build) national food reserves would be t< 
provide them with long-term credits lha 
carry only service charge by establishint 
a special facility of the IDA type.pcrhapj 
within the same framework, to reduct 
administrative costs. Criteria could br 
established for determining the volwe ot 
assistance required by the countries ini 
eluding the level of food reserves current' 
ly being maintained, the balance of payi 
ments position, the existing debt-servicq 
burden etc. 

For convenience let us assume tliat in 
the case of Bangladesh, the Philippines, 
Sri Sanka, Burma and Tliailand. the full 
initial cost of the giuins required would 
be met through credits and that in thei 
case of India and Indonesia one-half of 
the total cost would be met through cre-| 
dits. Let us also assume that three-fourths 
of total reserves in these countries would 
be in the Ibrm of wheat and one-foufth< 
in tlie form of rice.’ l-'or obvious reasons,' 
a programme for expansion of national’ 
reserves can be starlt^ only when world i 
supply situation improves and prices' 
come down to reasonable levels, say tlOO, 
per ton for rice and 180 per ton for 
wheat. On these assumptions, the total i 
credits required by these countries would • 
amount to US 8964 million, 

financial burden 

The countries receiving credits will ” 
have to bear the annual costs (including 
costs of turnover) and assuming that 
these costs would amount to seven per cent 
of the capital cost, the total annual 
financial burden on these countries would 
be about tlOO million.® For countries 
other than India and Indonesia, the total 
annual costs may be around $32 million. 

Tlie idea of a regional food reserve 
sounds attractive. However, in practice 
it is not easy to build, maintain and 
operate a regional reserve. A more 
practical way of achieving the same 
objective might lie in evolving a scheme 
that integrates the concept of a regional 
buffer stock scheme with national reserves. 
One possible approach might lie in 
providing international assistance for 
expansion of national leserves on the 
condition that a specified percentage of 
national reserves is designated as a regional 
reserve. The implication would be that a 
participating country having a good crop 
might be required by an international 
organization like the World Food Pro- 
^mme to make available to it a part of 
its regional reserves, for the use of 
another country that has steered a short¬ 
fall in production. Various arrangements 
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■could be considered for these trans¬ 
itions, 

[| For example, a country might agree 
i make these supplies available to WFP 
■on replacement basis a year Uter. In turn 
K WFP could make these supplies available 
Itto a participating country in the form of 
I'a commodity loan to be rapaid in terms of 
,1 on acceptable commodity. The problems 
• likely to arise in the working of this or 
' other arrangements like differences in type 
. or quality ol'grain, the prices to be used 
for settling accounts, arrangements for 
inspection und arbitration etc, will have 
to be spelled out in the agreements bet¬ 
ween the WFP and the countries. And 
the possibility of dcluult, for reasons 
beyond the control of a country, will .also 
have to be provided fur, 

faciag shortfalls 

With the type of national-cum-repioiml 
arrangements referred to above, the p.irti- 
cipating countries would be better prepar¬ 
ed to face .shortfalls in food production 
that do not affect all of them at the same 
time. But even in a contingency of the 
latter type, they would f.ire better and 
international trade would not be seriously 
disturbed. 

At the international Icvtl, the action 
required would be, lirstly, to arr.inge 
credits of around IIS *1.000 million. 
The amount would be lower if part of the 
wheat required for reserves becomes 
available in the torm of gifts or grants. 
Moreover, in niobili/mg the lesouices 
required, the possibility of persu.tding the 
oil exporting countries to establish ii 
special iacility for this purpose with tlic 
IDA could In- explored. Some of tlie 
middle eastern oil exporting countries are 
food dclitii niul have a speci.il piefeience 
for quality nee Given .issurantes of 
supplies upto specified liinils, on prev.ti- 
ling market pi ices, these countiics might 
SMUpathetically considei provision offiuan- 
oiai assist.ince. I ven food-deficit countiics 
like India could p.iiticipate m giving such 
assurances by guaranteeing export avail¬ 
ability of sjx-eilied c)uantities of hawiaii 
rice. Secondly. cmsIi resources would 
have to be provided to an organi/.ition 
like WFP to opei.ite a region.il reserve 
scheme. 

For eontamuig the food crises in deve¬ 
loping Asian countries, action is required 
not only at country level but also at 
international level. 

At the couiitiy level, it is necessary to 


have a long-term strategy for increasing 
production of cereals (also proteinous 
foods) and reducing the amplitude of 
fluctuations in production. In the medium 
term, the emphasis has to be on increasing 
marketable surpluses of cereals through 
concentrated use of proven technological 
improvements in areas most promising. 
These efforts would have to be supported 
by increasing utilization of underground 
water resources, provision of production 
credit, supplies of chemical fertilizers, 
extension work, agronomic research etc. 

crucial problems 

A crucial problem relates to ensuring 
availability of chemical fertilizer through 
arr.ingmg imports, improving utilization 
of existing production capacity as well as 
expansion of production capacity. But 
this is .an area requiring substantial ex¬ 
ternal aid. The continuing nature of 
agronomic research in programmes for 
varietal improvement has to be recognized 
and institutional arrangements for adap¬ 
tive research have to be strengthened. 
At tlie same time, agronomic research can 
be useful in helping to reduce periodic 
crop losses as' in J.ipan, 

For dealing with the difllcult problem 
of priKuring domestic marketable sur¬ 
pluses, consideration could be given to 
the experience of Japan and Taiwan 
where governments have successfully 
e.xercised monopoly control over rice 
marketing. In the latter case, fertilizers 
Iwve been bartered with rice. 

If national food reserves nre expand¬ 
ed within the framework of a regional 
food reserve scheme, the countries 
would generally be better prepared to 
cushion the impact of shortfalls in pro¬ 
duction without seriously disturbing 
international trade. 

Five broad areas requiring interna¬ 
tional uctKXi and assistance are noted 
below. 

First, financial assistance in the form 
of long-term low interest loans (preferably 
credits of the IDA type) is required by 
the countries to facilitate: (a) planned 
development of underground water resour¬ 
ces; (bt provision of adequate energy 
supplies; (c) expansion of capacity for 
fertilizer m.anuracture; (d) import of 
fertilizers in the short-term. 

Second, international action and 
assistance is required to strengthen agro¬ 
nomic research. This is already being 
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undertiUcen at international level by three 
research Institutions. Tbese institutions 
could perhaps expand their activities to 
include adviso^ assistance to the countries 
for strengthening their research program¬ 
mes or facilities and international finan¬ 
cial institutions like IBRD (IDA) could 
provide credits to expand research faci¬ 
lities at the country-level. 

A third area requiring international 
action and assistance is promotion of 
research and development of new proces¬ 
ses for manufacturing fertilizers that do 
not use natural gas or petroleum as feed¬ 
stock. Research institutions having 
expertise should be financially assisted by 
the United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme to work on these problems. 

A fourth area for international action 
and support is research and development 
to discover new sources of energy includ¬ 
ing harnessing of wind power and solar 
energy that arc abundant in Asia. In 
these fields also United Nations could 
promote rese.irc)i effort through grants 
to research institutions. 

Finally, substantial financial assistance 
(around US f 1,000 million) in the form 
of credits of the IDA type is required to 
help the developing Asian countries 
expand and maintain national food reser¬ 
ves, possibly within the framework of a 
regional food reserve scheme. 
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Uncertainty more 

uncertain 


E. B. Brook 


With thl British general election, out of 
the way west Europe is assured of only 
one thing — that another clement work¬ 
ing for change in its political and eco¬ 
nomic make-up has been made more 
certain. The West German refusal to 
accept the decision of the Market's 
Council to raise farm prices in the 
Community by five per cent has made it 
obvious that the only solution in lixing 
prices within the Market is to embed them 
in the comprehensive economic and cur¬ 
rency policies of the organization and not 
fix them ad hoc to meet temporary cir¬ 
cumstances and under threat of civil un¬ 
rest by Europe’s farmers. The British 
election result has made it fairly certain 
that the Labour government in London 
will now carry out its promise to put the 
question of Market membership to the 
unusual, for Britain, test of a popular refe¬ 
rendum. There may be no hurry about 


virtual protection have been first the 
"mountain of butter” of which the princi¬ 
pal beneficiary was the USSR which bought 
shiploads at cut prices and now the 
“mountain of beef” which has also re¬ 
sulted in Such farming Market members 
as Ireland and I'Yancc shipping boatloads 
of prime beef cheaply to the same desti¬ 
nation in order to avoid complete loss. 
It has resulted, also, in such European 
non-members as Austria seeking ur¬ 
gently and cheaply markets for its cattle 
as far afield as Japan while people in the 
Market area buy their joints more ex¬ 
pensively. 

Further expected surpluses of milk and 
milk products up to at least next spring 
will have to be tolerated but the Market 
will Iw required by its principal financial 
contributor, West Germany, to keep more 
closely to the ptinciples of the Rome 
Treaty which founded it and control 
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this; Britain has far more pressing prob¬ 
lems than whether to go in to reverse in 
Its association with the continent. Mar¬ 
ket membership cuts across all p.irty 
lines and the result of a referendum on 
the subject might well be more unpredic¬ 
table than many seem to think. But the 
effect on Europe and the Market is to make 
a period of some uncertainty more imcer- 
certain. 

The farm prices difficulty, involving a 
deep stocktaking of the common agricul¬ 
tural policy, has revealed to the Market 
what difficulties it brings on itself by try¬ 
ing to fix prices without controlling pro¬ 
duction and gleefully accepting the ini¬ 
tial good results of the protection they 
give against outside oompetitton« The 
production results of high fixed prices and 


farm production as well as the prices of 
the products. On the farming side there 
has been a dismaying display of greed 
and a disregard of energy shortages when 
everywhere farmers demonstrate using 
tractors which burn up valuable petrol 
and diesel oil to voice their grievances. 

Another area of change for the Market 
is fast approaching, working out a re¬ 
lationship with east Europe which, ac¬ 
cording to Brusssel’s own regulations of 
common policy, making bilateral trade 
agreements between its members and the 
cast European socialist states illegal after 
the end of this year, is forced upon it. 
The necessity for a Common Market 
relationship with east Europe and Comc- 
con — the east's much older common 
economic organization -< comes to Brus¬ 


sels when its circumstances no longer A 
scmblc the golden days of the sixties. Xj 
members are crucially short of fw 
and industrial energy; several of tfeiei 
already buy some natural gas an, 
oil from the USSR. The totality c 
its membership is again uncertain wit. 
a referendum promised in Britain ani 
its agricultural price-fixing has bee! 
thrown in to the complex problem o 
economic and currency unity by th; 
West German refusal to 'accept tW 
recommended five per cent rise in fam 
produce prices. It is not the best condi 
tion in svhich to face an increasingly con’ 
solidated economic structure in eas 
Europe whose principal partner benefit! 
from the oil diniculiics by being cnablet* 
to raise its prices for gas and oil almos’ 
four-fold I 

Faded into history arc tiio days whei 
the Market’s first president, Htallstein' 
banned relations with all cast Europe, 
Today’s Prcsiuent, the Corsican M. 
Ortoli, so far fiomrefusing to receive cas‘ 
Europe IS making the first move by visit¬ 
ing Moscow next month at the invitotior 
of Comecon’s Secrctai’y-Gencral, Mt 
Eadeyev. M. Orioli will take with him 
a sample trade pact, to be approved by 
the Market's Eorcign ministers in a few 
days, incorporating a list or rules for 
Market members m trading with the east 
Europe. 

comprehensive agreement 

East Europe prefers comprehensive co¬ 
operation agreements to piecemeal indivi¬ 
dual commercial pacts and this type of 
working arrangement has for some time 
been superseding the old-style two-way 
bargain. The Common Market will find 
Comccon an organisation very different 
from itself, unable legally to negotiate 
witli others for all the cast Europeans but 
very strongly dissuading its members from 
trying to bargain individually with the 
Common Market. 

At the same time as the Market and 
Comccon try their hand at getting together 
a detente between the Market and its 
smaller brother in west Europe, EFTA 
(the European Free Trade Association) 
is getting started. EFTA, now a mixture 
of Scandinavian and Alpine countries and 
Portugal, has for some time been Iwgely 
ignored by the Market which has pre¬ 
ferred to make agreements individually 
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ith EFTA’s members. The Mwket 
beginning now to accept the practice of 
illective meetings of experts from the 
inc of the Market and the Seven of EFTA 
discuss technical problems created by 
lesc agreements. Progress will be slow, 
rgely because of French and Italian 
ostility to EFTA as an alternative to the 
larket weakening the scope of the Rome 
'reaty, but EFTA has proved remarkably 
urable. As long ago as 1961 it was 
upposed to be dying since when it has 
Survived the major shock of losing Bri- 
l^ain’s membership and also Denmark's. 

Portugal was, till recently, an odd man 
l'>ut in this grouping of small countries 
pomraitted to liberal democracy and it 
Inay not be insignificant that the first 
.common Market olTicml to visit Portu¬ 
gal is now in Lisbon to discuss possible 
'Uture relations between the European 
i;k)mmunily and Portugal’s three African 


territories after they haye achieved 
independence. Portugal wontd need 
coostderabie aid and progicss for several 
years before it would be strong enougji to 
stand the strain of Market membership 
but the possibility has been thought of. 

World eforts to meet inflation and 
lessen the force of the energy problem 
may have been helped forward slightly by 
the US President’s new economic pro¬ 
gramme but it has not deeply impressed 
west Europe. Initial response within 
the USA IS not expected to be swift but 
no one can ignore changes in an economy 
whose national output is greater than 
that of the whole Common Market and 
Japan put together. The impact of 
President Ford’s measures is far from clear 
m Europe nor their effect on the rate of 
inflation. 

With the US Congfcss facing mid-terni 
elections next month the Congress that 


disposes of Mr Ford's plans «ady next 
year may have so large a Democrat ma¬ 
jority that his Riejmblican policies may 
not appeal after a long interval. In the 
USA, as everywhere, there will be prefe¬ 
rence for measures that avoid recession 
and unemployment: both in the USA and 
in Britain reflation is likely to be prefer¬ 
red to deflation and monetary policies re¬ 
laxed to whatever extent is necessary to 
avoid financial convulsions. France, 
whose parliament will shortly consider 
an anti-mflation levy, is already regarding 
the proposal as antagonizing both em¬ 
ployers and labour. The way of the eco¬ 
nomizer is hard; eve^onc is cutting down 
on energy consumption by up to 20 per 
cent, but the majority arc not economizing 
by more than 12 per cent. Christmas is 
coming: long faces and hard days belong 
to next year which always seems much 
farther away than the mere two months 
interval before we get there. 


The Rome conference: a 


preview of the food problem 


fur SPECTKii of world food crises can be 
banished by interlinked programmes of 
massive new investment in agriculture — 
ivith contributions from the oil-rich count¬ 
ries as well as from traditional sources - ■ 
Expanded food aid, security stockpiling 
of food supplies and better trading 
arrangements. 

This is the thesis of an exhaustive study, 
"The World Food Problem: Pioposals 
for National and International Action", 
prepared for consideration by the United 
Nations World Food Conference to be 
held in Rome from NovemlKr S to 16. 

long-term solution 

Basic to the study is (he idea that tlie 
only long-term solution to the problems 
ol chronic umjer-nounshment of nearly 
lialf a billion of the world's peoples and 
threat of famine is a substantial increase 
in the agricultural production of the de¬ 
veloping countries. Direct food aid is 
called for also, but as a palliative until 
the poorer rountiies move closer to self- 
sufficiency either through increased food 
production or export earnings to finance 
food imports 

The document puts at $US 5,000 million 
tlic target fur annual external assistance 
for agriculture m the developing countries 

- in technological expertise, grants and 
Joans, "soft" and “hard”. The present 


flow of such assistance is estimated at 
JUS 1,500 million. 

To monitor and coordinate this 
flow of aid through existing national 
and international agencies. Conference 
Secretary-General Sayed A. Matci sug¬ 
gests the establishment of a World Food 
Authority governed by a Permanent 
Council, elected in equal numbers by the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
the Conference of the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization of the United Nations. 

Such an authority, Mr Marei foresees, 
would provide the “direct interrelation¬ 
ship” among existing development agen¬ 
cies that IS “non-existent or unclear” at 
piesent. It would not, in the secrctary- 
gencral's view, become a new operating 
agency but rather a financing and coordi¬ 
nating body to integrate the work of .such 
organizations as FAO, the World Food 
Programme, World Bank, or regional 
banks and otheis in to an overall strategy 
for tackling the food problem in the three 
interrelated areas of food production, 
lood security and food aid. 

“What is called the world food problem 
IS really two problems”, the document 
declares. "The first is the threat of famine, 
food shortage or exccssjyefy high food 
prices, following dislocation of supplies due 
to some disaster or unexpected fluctua¬ 
tions in production. This danger extends 
from relatively small dislocations affecting 


onty a limited number of people to a 
major disaster caused by crop failures 
extending over many countries. The 
second problem is the ever present hunger 
of the poorest people of the world”. 

hi^ oatpot goals 

“In order to prevent the projected foo4 
deficits of the developing world”, the 
paper says, "substantially higher goals of 
foM production will have to be estab¬ 
lished and achieved. It is estimated... 
that the minimum requirement is to step 
up thfl average annual growth rate of food 
production from 2.6 per cent in the pre¬ 
ceding 12 years to at least 3.6 per cent in 
the next 12 years. If this minimum acce¬ 
leration in production is not secured, 
then, given the likely increase in 
demand, the developing countries as a 
whole might well face annua] deficits 
approaching 85 million tons (of cereals) 
in normal years and over 100 million tons 
in years of bad crops.” 

Almost half of the document is devotdd 
to analysing the aeries of measures deemed 
necessaj^ for achieving the necessaiy in¬ 
crease in food output in the developing 
world. They cover a wide range, from 
agricultural inputs such as fertilizers, re¬ 
search to overall rural development and 
investment. 

Among these are proposals to expand 
production of fertilizer, pesticide and 
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quality seeds; to increase livestock pro* 
auction in Africa by controlling the tetsc 
fly scourge; tHpli^ expenditures on ani- 
cultural research in developing countries; 
inf^>rovement, rehabilitation and exten¬ 
sion of existing irrigation systems and 
esUblishing new systems; and doubling 
the fish production in the developing 
world by 1985 to vastly increase intake of 
protein. 

“The steps needed to bring about an 
improvement in food production in de¬ 
veloping countries arc not startingly new,” 
the document comments, “but have been 
presented to highlight the complex inter¬ 
relationships in the task of agricultural 
development and also to underline many 
specific programmes which deserve high 
priority”. 

trebling allocations 

The implementation of the recommend¬ 
ed actions would call for more than 
trebling the current allocation of exter¬ 
nal resources for assisting the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in the developing 
countries between 1975 and 1980, the 
paper states. This would mean raising 
the annual How of such resources to the 
poor countries for tliis purpose from about 
SUS 1,500 million in 1975 to at least 
$US 5,000 million by 1980, it adds. This 
would facilitate stepping up the annual 
rate of total investment (domestic and 
external) in agriculture to a range of 
SUS 16,000 to SUS 18,000 million during 
this period. 

Agricultural output of the developing 
countries in fact has expanded over the 
past twenty years as rapidly as that of the 
developed countries, the paper notes, 
but the growth ha» been insufficient. The 
main reason cited for the growing im¬ 
balance between the food supply and de¬ 
mand was the rate of population growth 
which in the dcveloiping countries was 
twice as fast as in the developed countries. 
Today the developing world has 2,500 
million inhabitants - - by the end of the 
century it might have S.OOOmillion mouths 
to feed. 

By most conservative estimates, the 
document says, more than 460 million 
pec^ple “are permanently hungry” and 
their capacity for living a normal life 
cannot lx realized. At least 40 per cent 
of them arc children. The majority live 
in rural areas - ■ small farmers, tenants 
and rural people without land or jobs. 
They also include the desperately poor in 
city slums. 

Increasing food production will not 
automaticaUy solve the distribution as¬ 
pects of the food problem the document 


warns, but special steps need to be token 
to get food to the many millions of the 
under and-mal-nourished> It asks whether, 
for example, it is not possible to aim at 
providing supplementary nutrition to at 
least one-quarter of the world’s under¬ 
nourished children. It would cost only 
SUS 20 per year to provide 600 additional 
calories and M grammes of protein to each 
child’s daily diet. It also has been calcu¬ 
lated that S US .‘!0 million a year for a 
ten-year period would cover the cost of 
eliminating the greater part of the diseases 
directly due to lack of vitamins and cer¬ 
tain other nutrients. 

“Analysis of the trends in world food 
production indicates that the potential 
exists for an adequate food supply over 
the next decade”, the diKument asserts, 
"provided that both national and inter¬ 
national measures are adopted to increase 
production and productive capacity. 
But two factors in particular make it 
imperative that improvements in food 
production arc accompanied by a system 
of food security”. 

varying abilities 

One is the varying ability of countries 
to respond to the need for increases in 
food supplies and in resources at their 
disposal lor importing the necessary food. 
Second, the fluctuations in food produc¬ 
tion arising primarily from irregular 
weather patterns mean that even a satis- 
fiictory trend of food availability may be 
interrupted by periods of shortfall. 

“The breakdown in world food security 
came about largely because of a system 
of stockholding which was inadequate to 
meet an unexpected shortfall in gr.iin supp¬ 
lies in a period of rising deniiind”, the pii- 
per asserts. “During the past twenty years 
there were always in the background 
the large surplus stocks held in the grain 
exporting countries which could be drawn 
upon in any emergency. But today the 
agricultural policies of some of these 
countries have been revised in order to 
avoid in the future the accumulation of 
surpluses.” 

I'licrcfore, the document states, the 
burden of whatever is the minimum quan¬ 
tity of stocks in cereals and other foods 
which the world needs for security will 
have to be shared among a much larger 
number of countries. 

“This is the heart of the concept of 
world food security”, it adds. “It imp¬ 
lies a general intent on the part of all 
countries to establish their own food 
insuranoe tlirough stockholding and a 
willin gne ss to engage in international co* 

W 


operation regarding the holding and' 
management of food stocks.” ^ 

"The financing of security represont.s a, 
burden which must be distributed in an 
equitable way taking into account the 
benefits received and the ability to payj 
for these benefits. This implies inevitab-^ 
ly a commitment by developed countries! 
to shoulder a major proportion of the | 
costs of any world security scheme,” | 

Trade has important links with food | 
security, the paper points out. Countries i 
that will need to import food on a regular > 
basis must have export opportunities, at - 
fair, stable prices, for their products of | 
both agricultural and non-agricultural 
origin. 

“Without a trade and payments system * 
which gives to developing countries the 
same opportunities that are enjoyed by 1 
the developed world”, the document dec¬ 
lares, “food security will be hard to 
achieve”. ' 

I 

Many developing countries will re¬ 
quire concessional food aid on a conti- ' 
nuing basis if they are to sustain even a ' 
minimum level of food security for their ■ 
populations, the paper declares. Such 
aid had fluctuated greatly in past years and ' 
the volume had been cut in half during ' 
the past eighteen months compared with 
its average level during the proxding ten 
years. 

The paper suggests that food aid be 
reorganized on a longer term and more 
secure basis. Governments should accept 
a concept of forward planning, say on a 
three year basis. 

‘hard core* requirements 

“U is sui^sted also”, the paper adds, 
“that the bilateral and multilateral pro¬ 
grammes taken together aim at providing 
a minimum quantity of ten million tons of 
grain per year to take care (if “hard core” 
food aid requirements. The cost of food 
aid in future should be equitably shaired 
between food-exporting and other high 
income countries.” 

In addition to being invited to endorse 
the main elements of the strategy proposed 
in the document, the World Food Con¬ 
ference will be asked to recommend how 
the strategy as a whole and its various 
parts should be implemented. It also 
should indicate how the additional re¬ 
sources required for carrying out the 
strategy should be mobiliixd. 

Many of the actions recommended fall, 
partially or fully, under existing United 
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'Nations Spcclulixcd Agenciei, the docu* 
nent notes. Other functions are carried 
by Ad Hoc intergovcrmental bodies or 
lot at all. The point is stressed that there 
is no direct iuteirelationship between seve¬ 
ral bodies with development assistance 
funds and those various agencies and bo¬ 
dies which forinally or informally coordi¬ 
nate nulionat and inteinutionul policies 
on food aid uiid foi'd seeuiity 

, “It would be unrealistic to suggest the 
.creation ot u “supraniitional'' Kidy or 
organization which will oversee every¬ 
thing anil monitor national polity or ac¬ 
tions in all fields", the paper asserts, 
“What is essentially needed is a nieehanism 
that will provide siist.iincd anil cfTective 


support to national action necessary to 
achieve the desired objectives and at tlie 
same time facilitate coordination of inter¬ 
national actions and policies in all the re¬ 
lated and complementary areas. It has 
therefore been proposed that the World 
Food ( onfercnce consider the creation of 
a new body, perhaps to be calleil a “World 
Food Authority", to implement or co¬ 
ordinate the implementation of the appro¬ 
priate recommendations and decisions of 
the Conference". 

Fssentiallv tlirec functions are sugges¬ 
ted for sueii an authority 

1. To mobilize iiitcrnationul financial 
assistiiace for agricultural development 


in developing cosratries including assis¬ 
tance from new sources which may not be 
equipped to channel such funds indivi¬ 
dually: using existing channels of dis¬ 
bursement and technical support where 
feasible; 

2. To provide support to a wider sys¬ 
tem of world food information and secu¬ 
rity and to facilitate the observance of the 
(proposed) international undertaking of 
world food security; and 

3. To facilitate the implementation of 
the longer term food aid policy proposed 
for adoption by the Conference. 

~U.N. Centre for Economic and 
Social Information 


New strategy for Europe’s 

energy problem 


Tnr on ensis has revealed clearly, and in 
a lasting fashion, the Liiropcjii ( oni- 
munity’.s excessive dependence on impor¬ 
ted energy. Tl e revel.ition has compelled 
I'.uropeto reconsider Us energy policy 
The age ol cheap importeil eneigy has 
probably ended and will not leturn tor a 
long tune, if cvei, The Kuropenn Com¬ 
mission, the <'omnuinitv’s cxeculive and 
initiating body, tlierefore s,iw itself obliged 
to present llte legislative body, the ( oimeil 
of Ministers with coiiiprchensivc pro- 
posrils for a hiiure energv policy sti.ilcgy. 

The piincipal objeciive of these pio- 
posals IS to achieve the ninvimuni reduc¬ 
tion possible in the degree of dependence 
on the rest ol the worhl for energy. By 
this means, greater security of supply 
should be guaruiilced and drastic prue 
changes in the energy sector avoided. In 
this connection, the intention is not solely 
to avoid incicases in the prices ol the 
various sources of energy even consider¬ 
able price ledui lions on the energy mar¬ 
kets are hardly desirable, as they would 
cast doubt upon the viability of invest¬ 
ments m other energy sources in the 
('ommuiiity, which aie aimed at helping 
to reduce the dependence on impoited 
energy. 

On the one hand the lornis of energy 
produced within the Community arc 
to be sold as cheaply as possiljle, to 
attract the consumer to them. On the 
other hand, successful attempts to achieve 
greater secuuiy of supply can lie made 
only if the iiivestc'rs, t.e. the undertakings 


can expect sufficient viability in the long 
term. A happy compromise between these 
two premises must he found. What is 
certain is that the public authorities must 
provide assistance for sucli a drastic 
slriic'tutal change. It is also certain that 
the objectives in view can be attained 
only il consumers as a whole become 
aware of their collective responsibility for 
liiidiiig a better, i e. more ration.il, use ol 
energy, which will in future he in sliortcr 
supply .ind more expensive than before. 
It will be the duty of the politicians 
and businessmen and of public and 
private assoc'i.ttioiis to create such an 
awaicncis. 

solidarity of members 

A further precondition for the siiccess- 
tui reorganisation of the energy sector 
is .solidarity on the p.irt of the Mcnibei 
Stales. 

Only when tlic sh.iring of burdens and 
the free movement of goods is possible 
without hiiidiance in normal limes can 
such solidarity be achieved in times of 
crisis. However, solidarity also involves 
grealoi division of labour. In the longer 
term it is thus in the economic interests 
of each Member State to organize its 
supplies c>f Its main cnergy-cuiriers along 
fommuniiy lines. Thus, for example, 
W. Germany and the .United Kingdom 
will liave to concentrate on their coal pro¬ 
duction and assume responsibility for 
supplying other countries in which coal is 
no longer produced. The same applies 
to the Netherlands m respect of natural 


gas, and to the United Kingdom and 
France in respect of oil. 

A slowdown in the growth of demand 
for oil, more rapid development of nu¬ 
clear energy, increased supplies of natural 
gas and improved competitivity of coal, 
including, a larger potential market for 
imported coal ; these are the fundamental 
objectives to be attained by 1985. If 
these objectives arc to be attained, the ‘ 
supply structure must be diversified, both 
geograpiticully and as regards types of 
energy, in sucli a way as to prevent crises 
from arising in respect of cither quanti¬ 
ties or prices. A lesson can be learnt 
in this connection from the oil crisis, 
which has been overcome, and the prices 
crisis, the effects of which will be reflected 
in the national balance of payment figures 
over the next few years. The objectives 
for 1985 include an average annual growth 
of the Community's gross product of 4.5 
per cent. At the same time it is assumed 
that substitution, i.c the change-over 
Irum tlie consumption of one source of 
energy to the consumption of others, can 
be achieved only in stages in some sectors^ 
and is completely impossible in others, 
in the medium term, the opimrtunities for 
substitution are extremely limited in the 
steel industry or in the motor transport 
sector, for example, while the electricity 
sector is far more able to adapt. 

Now on to the more concrete objecti¬ 
ves. A more rational use of energy ^ 
could reduce internal consumption by 10 
per cent compared to the figure originally 
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estimated for 1985. Provided that nuclear 
energy can be developed and oWined 
more rapidly in future, the share of electri¬ 
city in the total consumption of energy 
should rise from the current figure of 
25 to 35 per cent. The Community’s 
dependence on imported energy is to be 
reduced to 40 per cent in 1985 (1973 : 63 
per cent). Dependence on imported oil 
is to be reduced horn 98 to 75 per cent, 
and the share of oil in tlie total supplies 
of energy in the EC is to be reduced 
to 40 per cent (1973 : 60 per cent) If the 
dependence on imported oil is to be 
reduced, the Community must produce 
180 million tonnes of crude oil in 1985; 
high hopes have been placed on North 
Sea oil. In future the use of heating 
oil in thermal power stations is to be 
restricted. 

In the case of coal, the current 
production level (255 million tonnes/yeai) 
IS to be maintained' At the same time 
it is planned to import more coal. This 
would mean that in 1985 coal would still 
cover 15 per cent of total energy supplies. 
In 1973 it was 23 per cent. As a general 
rule, thermal power stations are to change 
over from oil and natural gas to coal and 
nuclear energy. In 1985, nuclear energy 
should cover approximately 50 per cent of 
the demand for electricity. This would 
require an installed capacity of at least 200 
GWe. Natural gas is to cover 25 per cent 
(1973 :I2 percent) of the Community’s 
energy supplies. To this end, production 
of natural gas in tlie Community is to he 
doubled to 2.30 million toe (tonnes of oil 
equivalent). At the same time it is 
planned to increase imports considerably 
and to obtain imports from varied 
sources, pursuant to the principle of 
diversification. 

need to rethink 

The need to rethink the energy policy, 
which arose from the oil crisis, becomes 
particularly clear if the objectives laid 
down in the energy strategy are compared 
with the figures drawn up for 1985 before 
the crisis, for example, the original 
estimates suggested that the dependence 
on imported energy would rise by one 
to 64 per cent as compared to 1973. 

. It must be stressed that the figures 
given arc not estimates but objectives. 
The Community, i.c. tlie govemxneins of 
the Member States, must enter into a 
political commitment, the economic and 
social aspects of which will give rise to 
numerous problems. If the strategy is to 
prove successful, joint responsibility must 
be assumed at u community level by 
undertakings, the Member States and the 
Community institutions. The EC Energy 
Committee will probebiy play an im¬ 


portant role in the implementation of 
the strategy. The Committee, to which 
experts from the Commission and from 
the Member States belong, and of which 
the Belgian Vice-President of the Com¬ 
mission, Mr. Henri Siraonet, is Chair¬ 
man, is to assist the Commission in exa¬ 
mining the objectives, it may be assumed 
that the very aimposition of the com¬ 
mittee will enable it to be the authorita¬ 
tive body in preparing decisions. The 
decisions themselves must then be taken 
by the Council. 

colossal investments 

According to Commission estimates, 
investments in the entire energy sector 
m the Community will rise to approxima¬ 
tely <300,000 million (1973 value) during 
the period 197.5-85. The greater propor¬ 
tion of this amount, i.e. approximately 
$150,000--ISO.OtK) million, will be inves¬ 
ted in the electricity sector, with approxi¬ 
mately $120,000 million having to be 
spent on nuclear energy. A sum of 
$ 110,000 million will be invested in oil 
and natural gas, and $6,000 million in 
coal. Investments to approximately 1.5 
per Lcnl of the Community’s gross pro¬ 
duct, will rise to approximately 2-2.5 per 
cent during the period 1975-1985. This 
means that, roughly speaking, the growth 
of investments will be between 0.5 and one 
per cent of the gross Community product. 
Provided that that there is no noticeable 
drop in the prices of imported oil in 
the long term, the additional net invest¬ 
ments required within the framework 
of the strategy for the period in question 
will probably amount to approximately 
$10,000 million. During the same period 
however, the Commission thinks that it 
will be possible to make a net saving of 
approximately $50,000 million on pay¬ 
ments for imported energy. 

One of the most important tools for 
attaining the objectives and encouraging 
the collaboration of the undertakings is a 
prices policy which offers sufficient long¬ 
term returns on the investments needed. 
Such a policy must be accompanied by 
incentives to increase investment or by 
fiscal measures to prevent those forms of 
energy with low production costs from 
receiving an extra economic benefit. Be¬ 
cause of the large amount of investments 
required, the undertakings will have to 
resort to a considerable degree to the 
international capital market. The Com¬ 
munity must facilitate such investment if 
it is to attain its objective, i.e. to cease 
to be dependent on imported energy. 

In the proposals which it has now 
presented for a new energy strategy, the 
European Commission has laid down 
guidelines for the develo^ent of all 


sources of energy. Nuclear energy wi 
play an important role in this new sti^ 
tegy. By 1985, for example, the date sc 
for attaining all the medium-term aims a 
the strategy. SO per cent of the total eleci, 
ricity generated should be produced usin. 
nuclear energy. The share of electriciti 
in the EC's total consumption of energ 
should by then amount to 35 per cent (I97j 
25 per cent). An installed capacity of app 
roximately 200 OWc would then be rcqu| 
red to obtain the quantity to be generate 
using nuclear energy. As electricity cat 
be produced on the basis of various type 
of primal y energy, it can be considerc' 
as particularly advantageous from th 
point of view of security of supply. Thi 
annual rate of increase in the consurap 
tion of electricity, witicb is currently 7. 
per cent will probably rise to eight pc. 
cent at the beginning of the ‘cightie' 
and to approximately nine per cen 
by 1985-1990. Greater use will be raad^ 
of electricity particularly to heat building 
and in the Acid of traffic and transport, 
rurthermore, consumption in olT-peal 
periods must be piomoied, and this mus' 
be done by fixing appropriate tariffs' 
Another reason for altering the tariffs i| 
to enable electricity producers to rcceivi 
adequate revenue so that nuclear power 
stations can be constructed. 

accent on nuclear energy 

While there is to be an exceptional!: 
large increase in the supply of nuclea 
energy, the generation of electricity usinf 
hydroelectric power will probably in 
crease only slightly, .and its importanci 
as a Source of electricity will therefort 
decrease still further. Almost the only 
Community country in which the pro¬ 
duction of electricity on the basis of 
brown coal is still economical is Germany 
As soon as nuclear energy can meet iht 
increased demand for electricity, better 
use will probably be found for a certain 
proportion of the brown coal. GasiAca- 
tion is a possibility which deserves parti¬ 
cular mention. 

As a general rule, natural g.is, too, 
should be reserved for more important 
uses. The strategy lays down that natu¬ 
ral gas should be supplied to power 
stations only on the basis of interruptible 
supply contracts and only if it can be 
put to no better use for the moment or if 
the u.se of natural gas is indispensable for 
economic, technical and environmental 
reasons. 

Oil-fired thermal power stations should 
limit their consumption in the long-term 
to the heavy residual oil from the rcBnc- 
ries. In future, the construction of new 
oit-fired power stations should be aqtho- 
rixed only in exceptional cases. An 
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example ot siicli aa excepdoaal oaia 
would be to enable low-capacity power 
stations to cover peak period requite- 
ments. The exMting oU'tfired power 
stations, and those under construction, 
should, if possible, gradually start to be 
used only in medium-demand and peak 
periods. Theoretical result of these 
measures should be the reduction of the 
share of petroleum products in the total 
generation of electricity from the current 
ngure of 30 per cent to less than 20 per 
cent in 1985. 

fast breeders 

Electricity generation in coal-fired po¬ 
wer stations should be increased from the 
current level of 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
by 1985. If there is to be a considerable 
increase in the available supplies of steam 
coal, long-term contracts must be concl uded 
between the coal industries and the elec¬ 
tricity producers. On the other hand, 
it is in the Community’s interest to pro¬ 
mote the development of new nuclear 
power stations. The development of the 
fast breeder should contribute towards 
security of supply, the introduction of 
high-temperature reactors should prepare 
the way for better use of nuclear energy as 
a producer of heat, and the advantages 
of both types of reactors should be 
combined. 

Although a certain proportion of the 
coal produced in the Community has once 
again become competitive as a result of 
the increase m oil prices, the coal industry 
is, for various reasons, unable to adapt 
quickly to this new situation. The reasons 
for this arc the considerable amount of 
time required to develop new production 
capacities, the inability to bring closed 
pits back into operation, the inability to 
guarantee viability, and difRculties in 
recruiting and training workers. The 
Commission’s strategy is based on the 
assumption that the use of coal in the 
steel industry will remain relatively stable. 
A dynamic development could take place 
in the electricity industry, on the other 
hand, where the polyvalence of the power 
stations enables them to change over to 
coal relatively fast. At present, approxi¬ 
mately 80 per cent of the Community’s 
coal consumption is divided almost equ¬ 
ally between the power station sector 
and‘the steel industry. Community coal 
covers approximately 90 per cent of this 
consumption. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that the Community’s coal production 
should be stabilized by 1985 at its current 
level of approximately 250 million tons 
per year. If this target is to be reached 
a number of stringent measures ate re¬ 
quired. For example, rationalization 


must be achieved by concentrating output 
on the coalfields with the highest producti¬ 
vity. Should it be necessary, for re|ional 
or social reasons, to keep a particular 
coalfield in operation, the costs incurred 
must be borne by the public authorities. 
Rationalization in existing pits and the 
creation of new production capacities 
must be assisted by means of low-mtercst 
loans from the European Investment Bank 
and the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity (ECSQ. Attractive wages and 
guaranteed promotion opportunities, plus 
financial incentives to increase mobility 
should help in the recruitment of worker, 
The prices policy to be followed should 
enable a system of price autonomy to be 
introduced gradually for the coal under¬ 
takings. Finally, the Community must 
make fiaanctal contributions to enable 
more research and development work to 
be carried out. This policy must be 
supplemented by a number of additional 
measures which arc imposed by the low 
degree of adaptability of the coal 
industry. 

increased research 

Financial assistance would be required 
in this connection to guarantee the com- 
petitivity of the consumer with a long¬ 
term attachment to coal. In addition, 
research into the gasification of coal must 
also be intensified. As the Community's 
coal industry is at present scarcely in a 
position to cope with the sharply rising 
demand, especially for electricity genera¬ 
tion, increased imports from non-Mem- 
ber Countries can be expected. In this 
connection, the conclusion of long-term 
contracts and the pilrticipation of indus¬ 
tries in joint ventures in the coal indus¬ 
tries of non-Member Countries must be 
promoted. The opening of the Com¬ 
munity’s markets to coal from non-Mem¬ 
ber Countries must, however, not jeopar¬ 
dize the existence of the Community’s 
coal industry. There should therefore be 
a certain amount of supervision. The 
stockpiling policy should make up for the 
eifects of interrupted supplies by requir¬ 
ing that considerable stocks be accumu¬ 
lated by producers and consumers. 

In the case of oil, the Commission’s 
strate^ is based on the assumption that 
in 1985 this source of energy will still co¬ 
ver 41 per cent (1973 : 61 per cent) of the 
Community’s total energy requirements. 
Oil will therefore remain the most impor¬ 
tant source of enerw in the Community. 
The role of the miutlnatiotial oil compa¬ 
nies wiU change in some fields. For exam¬ 
ple, the market should become more 
transparent. In practical terms this means 
that undrttakings must be prepared to 
Iceejp the tuttional md Commumty insti¬ 
tutions Informeii on price, quantity and 


investment trends. The EC Energy Com¬ 
mittee would appear to be a suitable 
body for remaining in permanent contact 
with the undertakings. The Commission 
stresses that it does not want to fors® this, 
contact into a inflexible, legalistic frame¬ 
work. Consequently, an appeal will first 
be made to the goodwill of the undertsk-| 
ings to work together under changed con*, 
ditions. However, it is very important 
that the Common Market should remain 
attraefive to the undertakings because of| 
its uniformity. 

I 

On the question of commercial policy,i 
llie Commis.sion proposes constant 
supervision of the importation and ex¬ 
portation of hydrocarbons by means of a. 
system involving the automatic issue of 
licences. This would ensure that a cons¬ 
tant flow of information would be obtain¬ 
ed on the quantities traded and would at 
the same time enable protective measures ^ 
to be adopted in times of crises or tension. 
In addition, an effort should be made to 
harmonize the prices of oil and petroleum 
products in the Community. An attempt 
should be made to attain this objectives 
by stages, at the end of which a set of 
Community rules on price levels should 
be drawn up. However, the authorities 
should be able to intervene only in cases 
of tension on the market. The Commu¬ 
nity’s rules on prices would include the 
obligation for undertakings to publish 
price lists for all important petroleum 
products in the principal consumer 
sectors. 

“speak with one voice" 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that Member States should, in future, 
consult the European Institutions before 
concluding agreements with oil producing 
countries. When engaging in cooptta- 
tion with other consumer countries, 
especially within the framework of the 
OECD, the ConununiW should “speak 
with one voice’’. Special efforts must be 
made in future to prospect for oil in new 
areas, such as the North Sea. Although 
most of the expenditure in this connec¬ 
tion must be borne by the oil industry, 
an active contribution from the Com* 
munity could be required in certain cases. 
The EC’s expenditure on “Community 
Projects"* should be increased. Further¬ 
more, the term "Community Projects’*, 
which is currently restricted to techno¬ 
logical development in the field of hydro¬ 
carbons, should be extended to include 
prospcctives, storage and transport. 
Should difficulties arise with regard to 


*“CDmniiinity Projects’’ : projects having the 
oatuie and status of supranational industrial 
cooporaUon which could benefit from fiscal and 
capital coaceuions granted by tbe Community. 
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| {ipiie&, a set of Community instrument 
lOuld bi: available whivh should include 
e control of movemints of crude oil and 
stroleum products within the community 
ore rapid methods of obtaining infer- 
ation on imports and exports, a num- 
r of measures to restrict consumption 
id the ability to intervene in the field of 
ices. 

Natural gas, from which appro»ima- 
tcly 13 per cent of the Community’s 
energy was produced in 1973, should 
cover • approximately 25 per cent 
of the requirements in 1985. The 
doubling of tire share of energy supplies 
covered by nalur.il gas also requires 
a doubling of natural gas production in 
the C’ommunity to approximately 230 
million t.p.e., and a substantial increase 
in imports. 

additional incentives 

The Commission propo.ses that 
internal production be increased by 
implementing measures such as tax con¬ 
cessions for the exploration of new sour¬ 
ces of supplies and financial aid. f 'urther- 
more, the extension and integration of 
the transport and stockpiling system will 
enable the transport of natural gas to be 
effected under safer conditions, seasonal 
fluctuations in growing demand to be 
coped with more easily and the security 
of supply to be i.icrcascd, should supplies 
be interrupted for tcclinical or political 
reasons. Furthermore, natural gas must 
be put to the best possible use, i.e. it 
should no longer be used in power 
stations, and prices and tariffs must be 
harmonised at Community level. 

Assistance towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of the multifarious tasks set be the 
energy strategy should be given by a 
Community body which has legal per.son- 
ality and financial autonomy. The Com¬ 
munity must supply this body with the 
necessary funds to enable it to take p.irt 
in Community projects. It should be 
under the supervision of the Commission 
and be assisted by an advisory committee 
comprising representatives of the Member 
States and of the various circles concerned, 
such as industry, labour and consumers. 

Ccun/ni.w/b/i o/" ///e European 
Communities Infonnation 
Oirectorate-Generale 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Ordinance on Poll 
Expcncet 

The PKESforNT promulgated 
on October 19 an ordinance 
to provide that election ex¬ 
penses, incurred by a political 
party or a person other than 
candidate shall not be deemed 
as expenditure incurred by the 
candidate for the election. The 
Ordinance has been promul¬ 
gated to get over the situation 
created by a Supreme Court 
judgement, which brought ex¬ 
penses incurred by a political 
party within the mischief of 
the expenditure ceiling provi¬ 
sion of the election law. The 
Ordinance will not affect de¬ 
cisions already made by 
courts. The Ordinance, sign¬ 
ed by President Fakhruddin 
AU Ahmed, appended this ex¬ 
planation to section 77(1) of 
the Representation of the 
People Act. “Notwithstanding 
any judgement, order or deci¬ 
sion of any court to the con¬ 
trary, any expenditure incurred 
or authorised in connection 
weth the election of a candi¬ 
date by a political party or 
by any other association or 
body of persons or by any in¬ 
dividual (other than the can¬ 
didate or his election agent) 
shall not be deemed to be, 
and shall not even be deemed 
to have been, expenditure in 
connection with the election 
incurred or authorised by the 
candidate or by his election 
agent for the purposes of this 
Subsection.” 

Coal Output 

Production of coal, which 
has been given top priority 
among the sources of energy, 
was exp^ed to rise to about 
14S million tonnes by the end 
of the fifth five-year Kan from 
tlie present 78 million tonnes, 
the union deputy minister 


for Energy, Prof Siddheswar 
Prasad stated recently He 
indicated that the urigimil 
target of 135 million tonnes 
was revised in view of the 
world oil crisis and subsequent 
high cost of oil import. One 
of the basic things that would 
guide national energy policy, 
he said, is to reduce the cost 
of energy input and therefore 
stress would be laid on buil¬ 
ding large sized plants to ob¬ 
tain economics of scale. 

India-Gabon 

Cooparation 

President Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed and Gabon President, 
Mr Albert-Bernard Bongo re¬ 
cently expressed their desire 
to stren^hen the economic, 
scientific and technical coope¬ 
ration between the two coun¬ 
tries. Speaking at a banquet 
hosted in honour of the visit¬ 
ing President, Mr Fakhrud¬ 
din Ali Ahmed assured Mr 
Bongo India's fullest coopera¬ 
tion in the task of economic 
and social development in the 
“same spirit and comradeship 
as we have supported all these 
years the struggle for freedom 
and independence,” In his 
reply, Mr Bongo said the re¬ 
lations which have been woven 
between India and Gabon in 
the diplomatic sphere can and 
should result in the establish¬ 
ment of a much larger frame¬ 
work of cooperation. 

Coniortium Banking 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has accepted the recommen¬ 
dation for the evolution of a 
consortium banking system in 
India for promoting collective 
application of resources to the 
optimum development of the 
economy. The recommendation 
was made by a study group 
appointed by the bank imder 


the Chairmanship of Mr G. 
Lakshmlnorayanon, Chairman 
and Managing Director of 
Indian Bank, to study the 
participation arrangements bet¬ 
ween banks and make recom¬ 
mendations to improve them. 
After eliciting the views of 
bankers and industrialists, 
representatives of term-lendinjg 
institutions, government ofCct- 
als, presidents of chambers of 
commerce and industry, the 
group presented its report to 
the Reserve Bank on July 
16, 1974. 

To promote the consortium, 
Ihe study group recommended 
that the member banks should 
evolve a common form of 
credit appraisal and documen¬ 
tation so that the borrower was 
nut culled upon to submit 
details to each bank in its own 
form and execute bonds of 
pledge or charge or undertak¬ 
ing in favour of every bank 
separately in its own form. An 
appropiiate committee might 
be set up to draft and evolve a 
common form of documen¬ 
tation. Even in regard to term 
lending by intcr-institutional 
group, a common form of 
documentation should also be 
evolved. 

The group has, however, 
stressed that the common form 
of documentation should not 
prevent an independent cximi- 
nation of the proposition by 
each participating bank or 
institution. As regards post¬ 
credit follow-up, it suggested 
that this should be done at a 
single point, that is every 
member doing it by turn and 
reporting the result of his ins¬ 
pection to others. The food 
consortium arrangements 
should be forged between the 
banks themselves and the total 
business of the Food Corpor¬ 
ation of India should be 
shared among the participating 
banks. Even tire other consor¬ 
tia arrangements, concluded re¬ 
cently with the initiative of the 
Reserve Bank in respect of 
some large lending limits, 
should become voluntary 
arrangements brought about 
by the financing bank them¬ 
selves. 

The group has also recom¬ 
mended that the guidelines 
issued by the Bureau of Public 


Enterprises dtould be revised, 
permitting public sector under¬ 
takings to deal with any bank) 
of their choice and transfer 
accounts from one bank to, 
another. The group was of, 
the view that there was no, 
case to treat public sector, 
undertakings difierently fronij 
the private sector corporations, 
in the matter of banking, 
arrangements and hence thef 
involvement of the Bureau of 
Public Enterprises in the, 
hanking arrangements of public, 
sector corporations was not. 
necessary. It felt that with 
the nationalisation of the 14 1 
major banks, the context had 
changed. Further the pro¬ 
gressive canalisation of trade,. 
particularly import-export' 
trade, through public agencies 
had added importance to the' 
question of sharing of public 
sector busines*. The group 
also emphasised the desirability ‘ 
of bringing the public sector ' 
undertakings having multiple 
banking arrangements under ' 
consortia arrangements. 

Iron Ore Exporters 

With Brazil, one of the 
world's largest iron ore expor¬ 
ters, agreeing to the idea of 
forming an iron ore club, the 
meeting of iron ore exporting * 
countries in Geneva in the 
first week of November may 
see the emergence of an orga¬ 
nisation of iron ore exporting 
countries on the pattern of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Ex¬ 
porting Countries (OPEC). 
Australia which had been re¬ 
luctant to join a formal club, 
has also relented after the re¬ 
cent visit of the union minister 
for Petroleum and Chemicals, 
Mr. K.D. Malaviya, to Aust¬ 
ralia. India, which had been 
appointed as coordinator for 
the ministerial level meeting 
in Geneva, has done consider¬ 
able spade work in selling the 
idea of an iron ore exporters’ 
organisation to realise better 
price for this commodity. 

Mr. D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 
union minister for Commerce, 
met Brazilian President, minis¬ 
ter for Foreign Affairs and min¬ 
ister for Mines and Energy re¬ 
cently and impressed upon 
them the nee^ to form an or¬ 
ganisation of iron ore export- 
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I ^ing countries. According to a 
{report, Brazil has agreed to join 
India in its cfTorts to form an 
lorganisation of this type. Bra- 
|zil, however, feels that the 
|OrgJnisatio,i should be of a 
flexible type The developed 
countries, with large iron ore 
expoits, such as, Australia, 
Sweden and Canada have been 
attending as observers the 
meetings held by iron ore 
exporting countries m the 
developing world. 

^ jut« Export Team 

I To assess the long term 
implications ol some intcr- 
I national developments on the 
Indian jute industry, a high 
powered fact-finding delegation 
[ IS leaving for the US shortly. 
The delegation will be head- 
I cd by Mr S G Bose- 
Mullick, Secretary foi I'xport 
Production, in the Commerce 
ministry, the Jute C’ummis- 
sionei, 4ind a representative of 
Indian lute Mills' Associa¬ 
tion as other members of the 
deleg.uion U.irlierexpectations 
that due to the energy crisis, 
the competition from synthetic 
substitutes to |ule goods ns 
paikmg material would lessen 
has been belie,! On the con¬ 
trary, competition has remain¬ 
ed firm, except for a few 
months when Iheic w.is a 
sudden spurt in dcmind and 
high buying of jute goods 
occuiicd during last three 
months of 197t An analysis 
o| this plu'iiomenon made by 
the Commeice ministiy his 
revealed that because the 
manufacture of polypropylene 
was an integrated part of crude 
refining proces>es in the US 

Leipzig Fair 

The 1‘)74 1 cip/ig Autumn 
III, which closed its gales on 
' eptember K following eight 
days of brisk business, is a re¬ 
newed impressive illustration 
ol the f.ime of the 1 .111 city as 
“a place ol tiade open-to-all 
the world ' More than 6(KK) 
exhibitois lioni 48 coiiiUiies 
ollcred lepiesentatives of in¬ 
dustry, trade ‘cienee and tech¬ 
nology, escellent opportuni¬ 
ties for successful business, 
useful contacts and extensive 
information Tins year's 
Autumn 1 air was keynoted by 
two significant anniversaries: 
the ’’^th of the founding of the 


ODR and a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury of successAil cooperation 
between the states of the Coun¬ 
cil for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA). The Leip¬ 
zig Fair proved that coopera¬ 
tion in the field of externa! eco¬ 
nomic relations with several 
countries of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, has shown a 
remarkable increase. The 
growing participation of pro¬ 
minent combines and firms 
from non-socialLst industrial 
countries rcaflirms the attrac¬ 
tiveness of Leipzig — the inter¬ 
national centre of world open 
trade. Important expoit and 
import contracts were signed 
in the Fair city with exhibitors 
from India, 1 ranee, Italy, Bel¬ 
gium. Great Britain, the Fede- 
lal Republic of Germ<iny, 
Austria, Sweden, Swil/erlanu, 
the Netherlands and several 
other countries. 

Trade with EEC 

India’s exports to the Eu¬ 
ropean Economic Community 
have improved in 1973-74. 
The exports to this region 
amounted to Rs 592 crorcs as 
against Rs 406 crores in 1972- 
73. In fact, about 25 per 
cent of India’s total worldwide 
exports was absorbed by the 
EFC. Although India still 
has an adverse balance of 
trade with EEC as a whole, 
the deficit appears to be dec¬ 
lining and India seems to be 
m iving towards a balance of 
trade with the community as 
a whole. With several mem¬ 
ber countries of the Commu¬ 
nity, India already has a 
favourable balance of tiadc 
riicsc include the United 
Kingdom, Italy, the Nether¬ 
lands, Denmark and the Ire¬ 
land The tw.i-way trade bet¬ 
ween India and FEC has re¬ 
gistered an increase of 69 per 
cent in value between 1970-71 
and 1972-73 while Indian ex¬ 
ports to the Community have 
increased by 52 per cent. The 
trend continued in 1973-74. 

it is understood that India’s 
rapidly growing exports to 
tnc Community have contri¬ 
buted appreciably to the re¬ 
cord increase of 44 5 per cent 
m India’s total export trade 
during the first four months 
of the current financial year. 
In the context of India's trade 


with the Comnmnity, t Com¬ 
mercial Co-operation Agr^e* 
ment between India and tlw 
Community has come into 
force from April 1, 1974. 
Under this, an Indo-EEC 
Joint Commission has come 
into being which held its firyt 
meeting in Brussels in May, 
1974. 

New Board for LIC 

The government has re¬ 
constituted the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India (LIC) 
with effect from October 16, 
1974. The present chairman, 
Mr K, R Puri will continue 
as chairman. The new mem¬ 
bers of the board are; Mr K R. 
Pun, chairman, LIC, Bombay, 
Mr R. M Mehta, managing 
director, LIC, Bombay, Mr 
R. R Pr-idhan, m.maging di¬ 
rector, LIC, Bombay, Mr R.D 
Thapar, Additional Secretary, 
department of Revenue and 
Insurance, ministry of Finance, 
New Delhi, Mr V V. Chari, 
Deputy Governor, Reserve 
Bank of India, Bombay, Mr 
Gurdev Singh. Chandigarh, 
Mrs. Indira Maya Ram, Jai¬ 
pur. Prof Y. B. Gangurdc. 
Bombay, Mr Mohammed Sha- 
bir Khan, head of the depart¬ 
ment of Lconomics, Aligarh 
Muslim University and Dr 
Bhabatosh Datta, Calcutta. 

Improved Production 
of Heavy Units 

The 14 heavy industrial 
units under the ministry of 
Industry and Civil Supplies 
have achieved 38 per cent of 
their targeted production of 
Rs 566 crorcs in the first six 
months of the current financial 
year. The performance of the 
units, formerly under the 
ministry of Heavy Industry, 
"would have been better, but 
for power-cuts and non- 
receipt of imported and in¬ 
digenous materials in matching 
quantities and shortage of 
working capital.” The value of 
production in six months end¬ 
ing September this year was Rs 
213.49 crorcs as compared to 
Rs 146.27 crores for the same 
period last year. The target 
for the first half of this year 
was, however, Rs 250.89 
crorcs. There are 15 units 
under the Heavy Industry, but 


Scooten Itodla h wt to Rd 
into prodttcdbn- Of the 14 
linits m production, the Bharat 
Heavy Electrfcalil alone 
accounted for more dian SO per 
cent of the value of production. 
At Rs 112J6 crores the BHBL 
achieved 9i per cent of its tar¬ 
get for the period. 

Norwoglan Tanm for 
Shipyard 

A team of experts from 
Norway arrived in this 
country recently to visit 
H.ijira in South Gujarat to exa¬ 
mine this place as a possible 
site for the proposed shipyard. 
The expert team had discus¬ 
sions with the state government. 
The adviser to the governor, 
Mr lie. Sarin, presented 
Gujarat’s case before the ex¬ 
perts’ team. The team later 
left for Hajira. This is the 
second expert team from ab¬ 
road which has been assigned 
by the union government to 
report on two suitable ship¬ 
yard sites in the country. A 
British team has already visit¬ 
ed Hajira. 

Ships for Export 

The Mazagon Dock, a 
public sector undertaking, has 
entered the international ship¬ 
building m.irket and has secur¬ 
ed export orders worth Rs 8 
crores. The order is for two 
2,500 DWT cargo vessels for 
Singapore, 64 barges for Iran 
and one for Saudi Arabia. Ac¬ 
cording to experts, there is 
tremendous potential for ex¬ 
port of ships particularly 
small and medium vessels. 
Besides intensifying ship¬ 
building, the “Dock” is get¬ 
ting set to fabricate off-shore 
drilling rigs, off-shore fixed 
platforms and semi-submersi¬ 
ble as well as jack-up rigs. It 
is already booked to make off¬ 
shore platforms for the Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission. 

So far the only foreign ex¬ 
change earning source the 
“Dock” was repair of foreign 
ships. It earn^ foreign ex¬ 
change worth Rs 3 crores 
during last year. The current 
year, opened with the supply 
of a dredger to the Kerala 
government on January 17. It 
also delivered eight SOO-tonnt 
Iron ore barges to various 
parties. 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Smart Rally 

Tub stock market staged a 
smart rally last week with seve¬ 
ral scrips recording significant 
sains on fresh support and 
hectic bear covering. The 
volume of business aho im¬ 
proved considerably. The sen- 
timent was aided by a number 
of reassuring ministerial pro¬ 
nouncements. The statement 
of Mr. T.A. Pai, the union 
minister of Industry iind Civil 
Supplies, that no obstacles 
would be allowed to come in 
the way of expanding prodec- 
tionofany e.sscnlial commo¬ 
dity in any sector and the 
Prime Minister's emphasis 
at the meeting of secretaries 
of economic ministries to 
cut down delays in inter- 
ministerial consultations 
and ensure clfectivc im¬ 
plementation of economic 
policies for stimulating agri¬ 
cultural and industrial produc¬ 
tion, were welcomed by mar- 
keimen. Reports hinting at 
the possibility of relaxation 
of credit in certain speci¬ 
fied fields also brought some 
cheer to the market. The 
government's intention to re- 
vwe upward the steel retention 
prices and expectations of 
decontrol of automobile prices 
also enlivened the market 
sentiment. 

Dalai Street opened the 
week on a steady note with 
equities improving by appreci¬ 
able margins. Over the week, 
equities, on balance, recorded 
handsome gains. Among the 
pivoUI scrips, NOCIL were in 
the limelight with the quota¬ 
tion advancing from Rs 272 to 
Rs 301 before reaching to Rs 
295. Gujarat Fertilizer shot 
up from Rs 456 to Rs 478 be¬ 
fore closing at Rs 47J. ACC 
moved up sharply from Rs 69 
to 79 before finishing at Rs 75. 
Tisco, Telco, Scinoia Steam 
and Ore^ Eastern Shipping, 


among others, registered mode¬ 
rate gains. The Calcutta Stock 
Exchange, after a prolonged 
downtrend, staged a modest 
recovery during the week. 
There was scattered buyipg in 
active scrips which were con¬ 
sidered to be profitable at the 
current level of prices, Selec¬ 
ted buying marked the trading 
in Madras Stock Exchange 
during the week. The price 
trend, in general, was steady. 

Sayaji Milif 

The Chairman of Sayaji 
Mills Ltd, Mr Vadilal Lallu- 
bhai, has presented in his 
annual address to the share¬ 
holders of the company a pene¬ 
trating and brilliant analysis of 
the ills of our economy during' 
1973-74, In sharp contrast to 
the many X-rays of the eco¬ 
nomy made by emiment spokes¬ 
men in public and private sec¬ 
tors, the chairman’s treatment 
of the subject breathes an air 
of down-to-earth reality. Apart 
from locating the factors that 
caused social tensions and 
stresses and strains in 
the economy, the chairman 
with his remarkably practicable 
good sense, profound wisdom 
and farsighteiness has put- 
forward certain cogent sugges¬ 
tions and concrete proposals 
to pull the economy out of the 
mire and help it to regain its 
earlier vigour and vitality. 

A runaway inflation, mas¬ 
sive shortages of even the 
essential articles of common 
consumption, alarming rise in 
prices, food shortages and 
serious maldistribution, stag¬ 
nation in production both in 
industry and agriculture—all 
combined have caused wide¬ 
spread discontent in the coun¬ 
try. The fact that barely 0.59 
per cent of tl» population are 
paying income-tax, doubtless 
proves Uiat overwhekning 
majority of the population are 


below the subsistence level. 
Int he present conditions Mr 
Vadilal feels strongly — and 
rightly so — that only u 
reordering of priorities at 
once alone can help the 
masses and save the economy 
out of the present impasse. 
The accent, according to the 
chairman, should be on pro¬ 
duction of carefully selected 
articles which are indispens¬ 
able for the minimum well¬ 
being of the weaker sections 
of the society, such articles 
being, foodgrains, cooking oil, 
firewood and kerosene, coarse 
and medium cloth, match box, 
sugar and jaggery, soap, house 
building materials, bricks, 
cement, lime corrugated and 
asbestos sheets and agricultu¬ 
ral implements. While a most 
determined and relentless drive 
for the production of these 
irreducible minimum number 
of indispensable articles of 
“mass consumption”, should 
be immediateily launched, and 
executed spcedly. in the inte¬ 
rim period impoits of such 
articles may also be made, 
wherever necessary, in public 
and private sectors. 

Once the solid founda¬ 
tion of self-sufficiency in 
the production of these 
basic necessities of life of 
millions of people is built, 
the government should proce¬ 
ed forthwith with ruthless 
determination in steppi^ up 
the production of certain in¬ 
frastructural essentials such as 
power, irrigation and transport 
and of inputs such as fertili¬ 
zers and seeds for agriculture 
and raw materials for industry. 
It is only after these sectors 
of vital importance are taken 
care of adequately that other 
articles of production should 
be thought of. The reorienta¬ 
tion of economic policy on the 
lines of such reordering of pri¬ 
orities, the chairman emphasi¬ 
sed, will help reduce our re¬ 


w 


quirements of steel and crud< 
intho future to a quantity 
much less than envisaged ut 
the fifth five-year Plan, wh/icl’ 
in turn will earn for the coun^ 
try considerable amounts oi 
badly-needed foreign exchange' 

The chairman also made q 
pointed reference to the in-i 
ordinate delay in the executioi] 
of the Narmada project which 
has inflicted incalculable hard¬ 
ship to the masses and coiossali 
loss to the nation. The chair-) 
man sincerely hoped that the 
government would shed its 
apathy and casual attitude andi 
execute the scheme without 
further loss of time, 

Hada Steel 

Hada Steel Products Ltd' 
has reported considerable im¬ 
provements in its working re-, 
suits during the year ended , 
June 30, 1974, with sales and 
profits in particular recording ^ 
spectacular increases over tlm ! 
preceding year. The financial 
results indeed, look all the 
more pleasing when consider- , 
cd against the several adverse ' 
factors with which the com¬ 
pany had to contend with 
during the year, the principal 
factors among them being the 
shortage of key imported raw 
materials, the severe cons¬ 
traints in power supplies, steep 
escalation in the cost of pro¬ 
duction and teething troubles. 
Notwithstanding these unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances, the 
company was still able to push 
up its sales to the record level 
of Rs 54.66 lakhs from a mere 
Rs 6.82 lakhs in 1972*73 
while gross profit was more 
than doubled to Rs 9.22 lakhs 
from Rs 4.02 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Out of the 
gross profit the directors have 
appropriated a sum of Rs 1.86 
lakhs to depreciation reserve 
as against Rs 0.96 lakhs in 
1972-73 while the allocation 
to development rebate reserve 
was provided with an amount 
Rs «,750 as compared to Rs 
2.54 lakhs in the earlier year. 
This leaves a substantially 
higher net profit to Rs 6.74 
lakhs, an increase of as much 
asRs 6.22 lakhs over 1972-73 
and the entire surplus was 
transferred to the general re¬ 
serve. The directors have fe- 
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.-iinended, bubjecl to the 
tpfoval of the Haryana Finan- 
|!al Corporation, an equity 
Ividend of 12 per cent and 
payment of 10 per cent 
5000 redeemable cumula- 
[ve preference shares. The 
'iividends--equity and prefe- 
snee—will absorb Rs 1.46 
ikhs and wiii be paid out of 
jie general reserve. An appli- 
iation is being made to the in- 
Lome tax department for grant- 
jig exemption under section 
loK of the Income Tax Act, 
|961. 

in spite of stiff competi- 
ion already in this line, many 
f Jnore firnu have been grunted 
5GTD registration for manu- 
keturing hacksaw blades. As 
(uch it is feared that there 
!vill be unhealthy competition. 
To meet the situation the 
directors are taking adequate 
f '^teps to improve the market- 
'*Wg arrangements in various 
ttones. The company is also 
taking all out efforts to ex¬ 
port but there is resistance 
idue to competition from the 
JJK, Japan, W. Germany and 
i|Chinf*. The company at tlie 
ll|same time is going ahead full 
Visteam with the implementation 
glof its slitting saws project and 
||if everything goes well the 
jj)plant is expected to be on 
stream early next year. 




Nirion Synthetic 


s Nirion Synthetic Fibres and 
I Chemicals Ltd has completed 
1 the installation of all machi- 
I nery and equipment und the 
11 polycoiidcnsation plant is cx- 
j # peeled to be commissioned 
I shortly. As a result of this 
|l project the company will be 
manufacturing polyester chips 
1; whvli hitherto had been im¬ 
ported tor manufacturing poly¬ 
ester yarn. As a result of 
commissioning of the plant 
the company will be saving 
foreign exchange worth about 
JRs 70 lakhs per annum. Mean- 
II whUe the company has receiv¬ 
ed a letter of intent for setting 
up a conveyor belting plant 
and active steps are being 
|i taken to implement the same 
at the earliest. 

The company's application 
for importing capital goods 

S i necessary for expanding the tex- 
' tile yarn capacity to 4200 tonnes 
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Is Still pending with the 
government since nu policy 
for permitting expansion cu 
the existing plant has so far 
been decided by the govern¬ 
ment. As a result of the 
shortage of caprolactam the 
company’s nylon tyre cord 
plant had been closed since 
February 1974. The plant 
again had been put into ope¬ 
ration but only after a lapse 
of over six months. Production 
of nylon textile yarn as well as 
I he output of tyre cord dec¬ 
lined by 38 per cent and 3.3 
per cent respectively during 
1973-74 as compared to the 
performance in the previous 
year. 

Due to shortage of cap¬ 
rolactam it is feared that 
the company may not be able 
to maintain production even 
at the level of last year which 
again was much below the 
licensed capacity. Although 
the company achieved pro¬ 
duction of polyester fllameiU 
yarn to the full expanded 
capacity permitted by the gov¬ 
ernment during 1973-74, in the 
current year there has been 
difficulty m obtaining raw 
material even for polyester 
yarn and hence production 
will be comparatively lower 
during the current year. 

The company along with 
other nylon textile yarn 
manufacturers have signed 
a fresh agreement with the 
various Actual Users’ Asso¬ 
ciations of nylon yarn. 
The special feature of this 
agreement is that the company 
can sell 25 per cent of the 
production at a somewhat 
better price and the balance 
portion at an agreed price. 
The terras and conditions of 
this agreement have been well 
received by the government. 
As a result of the abnormal 
increase in the price of cap¬ 
rolactam, the price of nylon 
yarn has to be stepped up in 
accordance with the agreement 
with the consuming industry. 
These factors compensated the 
turnover which would have 
been substantially low other¬ 
wise due to the stiff fall in 
production. These were high¬ 
lighted by the Chairman, Mr 
S. Vaidyanatha Aiyar while 


t reulftg the nnnuid general 
ting of the company. 

iNiraliad Aliwyn 


‘ Yhe 300-litre capacity Al- 
Iwyn Samrat, the country's 
first twin-door domestic refri¬ 


gerator, was launched on Octo¬ 
ber, 12, 1974 by Mr J. Vengal 
Rao, the Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh. There has 
been a growing demand from 
the consumers for a domestic 
refrigerator with a large over¬ 
all capacity and having a 
large-sized deep-freeze and 
separate doors for the deep¬ 
freeze and the main-fridge. 
It may be mentioned that 
Allwyn also has the distinc¬ 
tion of being the only icfri- 
gcrator with JSI certification. 
Allwyn Snow and Allwyn 
Queen were awarded ISI oei- 
tification with effect from 
August I, 1974. All refri¬ 
gerators of these capacities 
produced afici that dale bear 
the ISI mark. 


In the early stages 
Allwyn’s activities were 
confined to war contracts and 
the manufacture of furniture. 
Production of all-metal bus 
bodies was taken up in 1955 
in collaboration with Park 
Royal Vehicles, a subsidiary 
of British Leyland. From 
these small beginnings Allwyn 
has today turned out to be 
the coach builders for (he 
nation. A large number of 
buses with Allwyn-madc bodies 
arc m use by various slate 
road transport undertakings. 
Manufacture of refrigerators 
was taken up by Allwyn in 
1958 fur the first time in the 
country in collaboration with 
Pressed Steel Company of the 
UK. Again, true to its tradi¬ 
tion, Allwyn scored another 
first with the introduction in 
1972 of the 380-litre capacity 
twin-door/double - temperature 
commercial refrigerator. Other 
Allwyn products in the rrfri- 
geration line include bottle 
coolers and deep freezers. 
Allwyn continues to manufac¬ 
ture equipment for thedefence. 

Again in tune with its philo¬ 
sophy of diversification Allwyn 
manufactures gravity ventila¬ 
tion etiuipment, LPG cylin¬ 
ders, aircraft seats and band¬ 
saw machines. The new pro¬ 
ducts which Allwyn plans to 


introduce la fte maflcet la the 
near fUtwe Includes cooking 
ranges and washing machines^ 
AU^n recently received a let¬ 
ter of intent for themanafttc- 
ture of 24,000 scooters and a 
separate company styled 
“Anditfa Pradesh Scooters 
Ltd" has been promoted {br 
this purpose. The first batek 
of Allwyn assembled scooters 
are expected to roll out of 
the factory in the second half 
of 1975. 

The government of India 
had allowed Allwyn an expan¬ 
sion of its licensed capacity 
to manufacture up to 30,000 
refrigerutors during 1971, with 
a stipulation that five per cent 
of the annual production 
should be exported. In 1972 
Allwyn secured an order for 
5,00u refrigerators from Po¬ 
land. The goods have since 
been shipped. Allwyn has 
once again approached the 
government for a further ex¬ 
pansion to 100,000 refrigera¬ 
tors per annum. It has also 
plans to operate in a bigger 
way in foreign markets, parti¬ 
cularly in the Middle-East. 
The turn over of Allwyn which 
was only Rs 8 lakhs in 1942- 
43 rose spectacularly to Rs 
6.32 crores in 1965-66 after 
which there has been a steep 
fall. After the take-over by 
the Andhra Pradesh state gov¬ 
ernment there has been a steady 
all-round improvement, the 
turnover in 1973-74 being of 
the order of Rs 10 crores. 

T. Manuklal 

T. Mancktat Mfg Company 
has reported modest improve¬ 
ment m profits and sales dur¬ 
ing the year ended May 31, 
1974. With an increase in 
gross profits to Rs 72.67 lakhs 
from Rs 67 lakhs sates have 
gone up to Rs 4.91 crores from 
Rs 4.13 crore.s in 1972-73. An 
equity dividend of 12 per cent 
has been declared for the year 
which is the maximum pamlt* 
ted under the dividend or^i* 
nance. However, this is pay¬ 
able on an enlarged capim 
resoltiag from tlw one-for* 
three bonus issue, the bonus 
shares being eligible to a pro¬ 
rata dividend. The eom^y 
paid a dividend of 20 per cent 
m 1972*73. The proposed 
equity dividends wifi absorb 
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Rs 7.45 as eompared to 
Ri 11.92 laichs in the previous 
year. Out of the gross profit, 
the directors have allocated 
Rs 26.94 lakhs to depreciation 
reserve. Ra 8 lakhs to deve< 
lopment rebate reserve and Rs 
22.25 lakhs taxation reserve 
as t^iost Rs 18.56 lakhs, Rs 
2.^ lakhs and Rs 28.90 lakhs 
provided respectivdy in 1972- 
73. The net profit alter these 
allocations amounted to Rs 
15.48 lakhs as compared to Rs 
17.07 lakhs in the preceding 
year. After adjustments a sum 
of R$ 15.33 lakhs has been 
transferred to the genera] re¬ 
serve out of which the propos¬ 
ed dividend will be paid. 

Working in the current year 
was so far—up to October 
15—is quite satisfactory. Sales 
during this period have been 
substantially higher at Rs 1.93 
crores as against Rs 1.22 
crores in the same period of 
last year. Orders on hand 
amount to Rs 5.51 crore.s as 
against Rs4.1l crores a year 
ago. Early this year the com¬ 
pany has fixed a sales target 
ofRs 6 crores for the current 
year. But the company is now 
rather sceptical of achieving 
this target in view of the re¬ 
cessionary tendencies that is 
being noticed in the textile 
industries. The company has 
commenced production of lea¬ 
ther cloth on a commercial 
scale in the new plastics divi¬ 
sion set up at Vatwa. The 
licensed capacity of this divi¬ 
sion, set up at a cost of Rs 20 
lakhs, is four million square 
metrn per annum. 

Premkr Tyres 

Premier Tyres has reported 
encouraging working results 
during the IS-month period 
ended June 30, 1974 with ap¬ 
preciable improvements in 
production, sales and iM'ofits. 
The company has reported a 
handsome rise in gross profits 
to Rs 3.15 crores duri^ the 
15 months under review as 
against Rs 1.83 crores over the 
12-moath period ended March 
31, 1973. Its sales too were 
significantly hi{^ at Rs 24.17 
crores during the period under 
report as agaiiHt Rs 18.66 
crora in the previous year. Its 
production also improved to 
Rs 25.86 crores from Rs 18.75 
crorps. The directors have 


recommeaded a dividend of 
Rs 11 pet share for the period 
under review. But it is pay¬ 
able on an enlarged capital re¬ 
sulting from the one-for-five 
bonus issue. 

In 1972-73 the com¬ 
pany paid a dividend of 
Rs 15 per share. Out of the 
gross profit, the directors have 
appropriated Rs 81.16 lakhs 
to depreciation reserve as 
against Rs 41.92 lakhs in the 
pr^ious year while the allo¬ 
cation to development rebate 
reserve was stepped up from 
Rs 1.90 lakhs to Rs 7.28 lakhs. 
The profit before tax amounted 
to Rs 2.27 crores as compared 
to Rs 1.39 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year and the entire 
amount has been transferred 
to the ^neral reserve. The 
tax liability estimated at Rs 
154 lakhs (Rs 95.35 lakhs in 
the previous year) will be paid 
from the general reserve. The 
proposed equity dividend will 
claim Rs 19.80 lakhs as com¬ 
pared to Rs 22 SO lakhs and it 
will be paid out of general 
reserve. 

News and Notes 

In spite of several con¬ 
straints such as the shortage 
of raw materials, jjower diffi¬ 
culty and cr^it squeeze, 
Hlaitiwten ftwra Boverl has 
fared extremely well during 
the first five months of the 
current year. Its sales during 
the period May to September 
1974 were higher at Rs. 6 
crores as comi^red to Rs. 2.5 
crores in the corresponding * 
period of last year and Rs. 
15.67 crores in the whole of 
1973-74. Although the order 
position is quite healthy growth 
of business has slowed down 
and this is giving considerable 
anxiety to the company. The 
take off of arc furnaces at the 
company’s Baroda plant has 
slackened significantly on 
account of the credit squeeze. 
Again the fresh booking of 
orders for furnaces were neitli- 
gible as the growth of mini 
steel plants has declined to a 
great extent. The company’s 
Faridabad plant which pro¬ 
duces electric motors is faong 
acute shortage of power. Its 
Howrah and Bombay plants 
arc, however, working satis¬ 
factorily. 


Despite various obstacles, 
S«uwle Chemicsls has started 
partial conunencement of 
commercial production. The 
over run in the cost of the 
project is estimated at Rs. 10 
laicns but no additional 
finance will be required imme¬ 
diately as some of the civil 
constriction work not directly 
coane^ed with production 
has been deferred for the 
time-being. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances the company 
hopes to close the current year 
with a marginal profit. The 
directors are hopeful of de¬ 
claring a maiden dividend in 
the second year of its opera¬ 
tions, subject to the approval 
of the financial institutions. 

N«w issues 

Ramon Engiaeeriiqi;, pro¬ 
moted by the Ramon group, 
will be approaching the capital 
market some time next month 
with a public issue of Rs. IS 
lakhs—all in equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the public issue will 
be utilised for financing partly 
the company’s Rs 80-lakh 
project in Aurangabad in state 
of Maharashtra for manufac¬ 
turing Mopeds of 49.8 cc 
capacity. The company pro¬ 
poses to manufacture 6000 
units in the first year, raising 
it progressively to 24,000 units 
by the fourth year of produc¬ 
tion for which the requisite 


letter of intent lias alre^' 
been received. The project 
cost of Rs SO lakhs will be' 
financed by the share capital 
ofRs 25 lakhs, centre! sutMldy 
of Rs 8.20 lekhs, long-term 
loan from MSFC of Rs 25 
lakhs, fVom S{COM of Rs 15' 
lakhs and puhlie d^aits and' 
loans of Rs 6.80 lal^. 

Agio Cargo I4d i 

will be entering the capital 
market on November 4, 1974 , 
with an equity capital issue , 
for Rs 30 lakhs comprising 
three lakhs rauity shares of 
Rs 10 each. 'The subscription | 
list which will open on Nov¬ 
ember 4, will close on Nov¬ 
ember 18, but not earlier than 
November 8. The entire issue ' 
of Rs 30 lakhs worth of equity 
shares has been underwritten. ' 
This company is a highly so¬ 
phisticated and organised trans¬ 
port company to serve the fast ' 
developing industrial complex 
in the Tuticorin area. Having 
regard to the vast exjpanding ' 
Tuticorin complex with SMC ' 
spear-heading the complex, 
there is assured growth pros¬ 
pects for the company. SPIC 
has agreed to appoint Agro 
Cargo Transport Limited as 
one of their principal trans¬ 
port contractors. The com¬ 
pany has so far acquired • 
21 trucks. The company 
will increase its fleet m a 
phased programme. The total 
cost of the project is estimated 
at Rs 125 lakhs. 


DIVIDENDS 


(per cent) 


Name of the 
company 


Year ended 


Equity dividend declared for 
Current year Previous year 


Higher Dividend 


Malwa Vanaspati 

December 31, 



1973 

6.0 

Nil 

New Swadeshi Mills 
ofAhmedabad 

March 31. 1974 

8.0 

5.0 

Same Dividend 
Titaghur Paper 

March 31.1974 

7.0 

7.0 

Anil Haidlxurds 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Rohtas Industries 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Aluminium Industries 
Seshasayee Paper and 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Boards 

Redaeed DivUmkl 

March 31,1974 

12.0 

12.0 

New Standard 
Engineering 

March 31, 1974 

Nil 

11.0 

Amalgamated 

Electmity 

March 31,1974 

12.0 

14.0 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SAYAJi MILLS LIMITED 


AHMEDABAD 


statement of Mr Vadilal Lallubhai, Cbairman, Sayaji 
Mills Limited, Ahmedabad to the Shareholders of the 
i; Company. 

[ ^‘Reordering Plan Priorities at once to help the 
I masses and save the country’’ 


I would like to take this 
opportunity to briefly review 
l^somc or the fundamental 
^features of the Indian economy 
during the year under review. 
It is both an axiom and a 
commonplace to say that 
any comp.iny -however big or 
small—functions within the 


frame-work of general econo- 


I mic situ.ition in the country, 
i and is most significantly iii- 

• fluenced bv it iii Us working 
I and in its results. It is, there- 
{fore, not only relevant and 

* appropriate but also essential 
’ to recall tlie fundamentals of 
' the Indian economic scene. 


I 


ability too in adequate quan¬ 
tities in many places. 

To have sought to build a 
grand and massive superstruc¬ 
ture on a found i1 ion which 
was extremely week is mani¬ 
festly contrary to the re,distic 
and pr.iginatic theories ol 
Oaiidhiji With a true insight 
into what is “real India,” 
Gandhiji placed great stress 
on fooil self-sutRciency and a 
network of village and small 
industries which together with 
agiiculture would keep the 
spectre of hunger and unemp¬ 
loyment away from the 
masses. 


No year m the history of 
India since independence has 
witncs'-cd such crave econo¬ 
mic crisis as 1973 and 1974. 
A runaway inflation, massive 
shortage-, of even the essen¬ 
tial articles of common con¬ 
sumption, frightful rise in 
prices, tood shortages and 
serious mal-distnbution, stag¬ 
nation in production both in 
industry and agriculture--all 
these combined to cause a 
widespread and terrific discon¬ 
tent. 

Pruducc massively mass con¬ 
sumption goods 


The right thing to do is to 
"le-order” our priorities and 
emphasise the production of 
carefully-selected articles, which 
.ire indispensable for the 
minimum well-being of the 
weaker sections of our country¬ 
men. Among such articles 
Would be:— 

(1) loodgrains, (2) cook¬ 
ing oil, (3) firewood and kero¬ 
sene. (4) coarse and medium 
cloth, (5) m.itch box. (6) sugar 
and j.iggery, (7) soap, (8) 
house-building materials, 
bricks, cement, lime, corruga¬ 
ted and asbestos sheets and 
(9) agricultural implements. 


That tlie overwhelming 
majority of our countrymen 
arc extremely poor is proved 
by the fact that out of the 
total popul.it ion of about 600 
millions, only 3.5,31.086 per¬ 
sons arc income-taxpayers 
which is only 0.59% of the 
population. One can, there¬ 
fore, easily imagine how many 
millions, of our countrymen 
should be going lialf-siurvcd 
with the increasing prices of 
foodgruins and their unavail- 


Kcsources can be found 

In other parts of the world, 
all these e.sscntials of the com¬ 
mon man are taken care of, 
whereas in India some of, 
these articles badly needed by 
the poor, such as kerosene, 
match-box, coarse and medium 
cloth etc. are being subject 
to heavy excise duty instead 
of being subsidised wherever 
necessary. These items should 
be manufactured in a massive 


manner and with maximum 
expedition, which will natural 

call for top priority in the 
eployment of resources in 
money, organisation and mate¬ 
rials. These resources are by 
no means impossible to muster, 
provided the new production 
of other articles of ies.scr prio¬ 
rity is drastically reduced to 
the point of most of it being 
“made only for export.” 
Wherever our manufacturers 
arc below international stan¬ 
dards, they should be brought 
up to international standards 
by obtaining collaboration 
from advanced countries, dar¬ 
ing example is of the motor 
car. 

While a most determined 
and vigorous drive for the 
production of these irreducible 
minimum number of indispen¬ 
sable articles of ‘‘mass-con¬ 
sumption” should be imme¬ 
diately launched and pushed 
forward speedily, in the interim 
period imports of such articles 
may also be made, wherever 
necessary, in public and private 
sectors. 

Once the solid foundation 
of self-sufficiency in the pro¬ 
duction of these necessaries of 
life of the millions cf our 
countrymen is built up, the 
Government and leaders of iii' 
dustry should, with equal de¬ 
termination and drive, try to 
increase the production of 
certain infrostructual essentials 
like power, irrigation and 
transport, and of inputs like 
fertilisers and seeds for agricul¬ 
ture and raw materials for in¬ 
dustry. It is only: after ihcse 
two sections of pivotal impor¬ 
tance are taken care of ade¬ 
quately that various other arti¬ 
cles of production should be 
thought of. Thr reorienta¬ 
tion of our economic policy 
on the lines of such reorder¬ 
ing of priorities will help re¬ 
duce our requirements of steel 
and crude in the future to a 
quantity substantially below 
that envisaged in the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan, which in turn 
will save for the country so 
much badly-needed foreign 
exchange. 

In some important coun- 
trksi, the priorities are arrang¬ 
ed like—first agriculture, se¬ 
cond light industry and last 


heavy industry, iy doing 
this, they have satisfied tw 
poor people’s necessitjiea, The^ 
have created oonteatmeatf 
They have seen to it that 
there are no price fluctuations 
in the items of ^oor nuus’s 
consumption euid still have had 
fhir high growth rate, 

“PaitioKHriea” ProHfcndoa 

OovernmentaJ expenditure 
must be and can be very subs¬ 
tantially reduced 1^ abolishing 
or drastically curtailing the 
size of several departments, 
which have expanded in true 
“Parkinsonian” Style since 
1947! To cite an example. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru him* 
self spoke in 1963, expressing 
in the following words, his 
deep concern at the way in 
which the Planning Commis¬ 
sion's offices and departments 
had proliferated, though he 
him'ielf was its Chairman! 
“A close body of people, who 
think and advise the Govern* 
ment, has grown into a huge 
organisation with all the de¬ 
partments of Government al¬ 
most duplicated there and 
each one sending papers to 
the other"! Equally bloated 
and superfluous are the “Park¬ 
insonian” set-up of the many 
departments of Government. 

It may be recalled that in 
1947, when our country be¬ 
came independent of British 
rule, the public expenditure 
was considered too high for 
a poor country by all the great 
leaders of those days. Since 
then, how steep and stupen¬ 
dous has been the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s public expen¬ 
diture is well known. This 
could be considerably slashed 
down, without in any way 
affecting the welfare of the 
masses. 

If the above measures arc 
put through, with determina¬ 
tion and speed, and if we fol¬ 
low austerity for a few years, 
there would be ao neoessiiv 
for deficit financing, and 
would reduce puUic and pri¬ 
vate expenditure in a subs¬ 
tantial way, resulting in the 
decline of prices of the neces¬ 
sities of the poor, in the stfr> 
bilisation of the economy and 
in bringing contentment to the 
people. 

Several of the suggestton* 

oeitMRis, ttn 
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mentioned above were made 
to the Government on several 
oceatdons, 1 hope tlrat the 
situation which has nowdeve* 
lop^ will bring new thinking 
on the part of the Oovem- 
ment, indications of which 
are seen in the recent utteran¬ 
ces of the leaders. But any 
halting action is bound to 
be inadequate and will not 
achieve the purpose. 

Avert Guiant disaster at any 
cost 


the Narmada project had at- 
rrady befib (vpmiiisbnad and 
was workiou nbw, what a bles¬ 
sing Would it have been even 
in a drought year like this! 
That project tvould have pro¬ 
duced not only enough lood 
for the whole of Gujarat but 
would have supi^ied fair quan¬ 
tities to the other needy 
states of India tool It would 
have considerably eased the 
problem of drinking water and 


Bu^i! water and would have 
the shortagd of power, 
tnb neglect of Narmada pro¬ 
ject ail these years has caused 
considerable loss not only to 
the people ef Gujarat bat also 
to the country as a whole. 
Let us hope that it will now be 
settled soon. 

la conclusion, i may stale 
that your Company will co iti- 
nne diligently to serve the in¬ 


terests our firm and also 
fulfil it| phligstbil to society i 
m general. Yoim Company 
faces the future with a renew-' 
ed sense of confidence and 
dedication. 

Ahmedabad, 

September 28, 1974. 

N.B This docs not pofport 
to be a record of Bm 
proceedings of the meet¬ 
ing. 


Before I conclude, I must 
refer to the grave crisis facing 
us nearer home—in Gujarat 
itself—as a result of the un¬ 
precedented drought condi¬ 
tions prevailing now. 

It is believed that m the 
last one century there was 
never such a drought. It is 
feared that the loss of human 
lives and cattle may be of 
staggering proportions. Semi- 
starvation of many thousand 
is already in evidence. A 
nation-wide and well-directed 
relief scheme is an urgent and 
imperative necessity and must 
be put into operation soon. 
It is the duty of all of us to 
help in a big way to amelio¬ 
rate the sufferings of those 
affected by drought. What¬ 
ever private effort can do to 
mitigate hardships of drought- 
striken areas will, of course, 
be done and must be done but 
that is bound to be small when 
compared to the Governmental 
efforts, which must be on a 
massive scale to match the in¬ 
tensify and extensive nature 
of the drought conditions pre¬ 
vailing. It is painful to hear 
reports that so far the Govem- 
[ ment of India’s response to ap¬ 
peals for relief to the people 
in Such terrible plight has 
been halting and half-hearted. 
I hope that these reports will 
prove unfounded and that the 
Government of India would 
act promptly, fully and effec¬ 
tively and not lag behind. 

What a colonal leas 

The incredible delay and 
vacillation which have been 
allowed to bog down the flna- 
, imtion and speedy execution 
1 Narmada project have 
I been causing astounding loss 
■ to the entire notion. If onjy 
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but Is it jSood for your suit? 
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RAMON & DEMM LIMITED 

Chairman, Shri H. K. Shah’s Speech 


Following is the text of the speech by Shrl H. K. Shah, Chsirman, Ramon 
& Demm Ltd, at the 10th Annual General Meeting of die Company held at 
the Indian Merchants Chamber Conference Hall, Bombay, on Friday, 27th 


September, 1974 

Ladies & Gentlemen 
1 hive great pleasure in wcl 
coming you to the iOth Annual 
Gcneial Meeting of your C om- 
pany 

The 10th Annual Report 
and the audited statement of 
Accounts for the year ended 
31sl March 1974 have been 
with you for some time and 
with your pci mission I pro¬ 
pose to tike them is reid 

Let me begin on a cheer¬ 
ful note 1 am happy to in¬ 
form vou tint your Comp my 
has received the sanction 
trom the Controller of Capi¬ 
tal Issues for the Issue of 
Bonus Shares m the ratio of 
4 Bonui Equity Shares for 
every 5 Equity Shiies held 

However vee are meeting 
at a time when India is pass¬ 
ing through a difficult econo¬ 
mic situation Both external 
and mtcinal lactois have 
contributed to our sad plight 
The oil crisis hi> pushed up 
the cost of truisportation, fer- 
tilizcis ind power The 
unprecedented mil iti >n has 
reduced the purch ising 
power 01 the rupee from 100 
paise in 1949 to 29 piise m 
1974 Hence prices of i onsu 
mcr and industrial goods 
hive touched a new high 
This 111 tuin his usulted m 
the chmour for increased 
wiges resulting in further 
pushing up of costs of all 
ommodities and thereby their 
prices 1 he IIII way strike in 
Miy 1974 and its aftermath 
IS an cxnmple ol this ptotess 
of prices chasing is igcs and 
vice-veis i 

Added to this gloomy pn. 
tuie IS lilt tall in agricul¬ 
tural production In 1971 74 
the fill was to the tunc of 
10 per cent The forecast for 
the next ye u too is not a 
cheerful one Side I y sidt‘ 
industrial growth has been 
declining md m i97174 



Sliri H K. SiMli 

there has been practically no 
growth at all 

Inftation which has resulted 
from the n'« in money supply 
on the one hand and shortage 
of production on the other, 
has eaten into the vitals of 
India’s economy Inflation is 
the enemy of development 
Its adverse effects have spread 
to all sections of society So 
far one cannot see any silver 
lining on the horizon, and it 
IS difficult to visualize a break 
through 

Naturally the people look 
to the Government to take 
the lead in bringing them 
out of this morass Recently 
a few monetary measures have 
been taken with a view to bring¬ 
ing some stability in prices 

Here I may make a men¬ 
tion of the recent credit 
squeeze imposed by the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India Ap¬ 
parently it IS aimed at re¬ 
ducing the money supply 
and thereby curbing inflation 
This measure will, no doubt 
reduce the money supply but 
at the same time it will have 
an adverse eifect on produc- 
tive activity 

On account of the credit 
squeeze your Company has 
to tici a reduction in the 


credit facility as well as the 
discounting limits with the 
bank Naturally, this has 
affected your Company and 
the continuing tight money 
conditions have also created 
problems not only for your 
Company but also for the 
Industry as a whole Cous- 
led with this, the upward 
trend in prices of raw mate¬ 
rials. consumable stores and 
other manufacturing expen¬ 
ses CO tinucs There is nv 
indication that the trend 
will be reversed The cost of 
financing has also gone up 
due to the upward revision 
of the basic bank rate Inci¬ 
dentally, this hike in bank 
rate is likely to push up the 
cost of all materials, which in 
turn, would result m high prices 
of articles manufactured 

The sure remedy, to my 
mmd, for this deep-seated 
economic malaise is increas¬ 
ed production—both agri¬ 
cultural and industrial The 
steps taken or contemplated 
to be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment should primarily be 
directed to pave the way for 
more ani more pioduction 
It should be ensured that any 
fiscal measure to be taken 
does not directly or indirect¬ 
ly affect productive activity 
m any way 

In Its own modest way 
your Company is pursuing 
the policy of increased pro¬ 
duction In 1973-74 inspitc of 
several adverse circumstan¬ 
ces like power cuts, shortage 
of raw mitsrials, etc the 
production increased from 
754 tonnes to 772 tonnes 
This has resulted m in¬ 
creased sales and the turn¬ 
over was Rs 3 09 crores as 
compared with Rs 2.79 crores 
last year. 

However, though the turn¬ 
over has been better this 
year, there is a marginal de 
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cliiie in profits. Ttus is attri¬ 
butable to increased wages 
and increase m the oolt of 
raw material. 

Hus year the perforinance 
IS still better During the 
first five months of the cur¬ 
rent year, your Company has 
increased the production to 
Rs I 84 crores and sales to 
Rs 1 88 crores The figures 
for the corresponding period 
for the previous year were 
Rs 1 22 crores and Rs 90 lacs 
respectively The total sales 
for the current year may 
well amount to Rs 4 5 crores 
and the production rise to 
about 1,100 tonnes 

Your Company is vigofous- 
]y pui suing the implementa¬ 
tion of the expansion pro¬ 
ject The Company’s applica¬ 
tion for the imjiort of machi¬ 
nery has been cleared by the 
Government of India The 
Foreign Exchange for import 
of plant and machinery for 
the project will be made 
available to the Campany as 
soon as the agreement be¬ 
tween the Governments of 
India and West Germany 
over the West German Proiect- 
Aid (KEW Loan) is signed 
Your Company has already 
negotiated with the foreign 
suppliers for the supply of 
plant and machinery for the 
expansion project and, where- 
ever necessary, advances to¬ 
wards the purchase price for 
the roachmery have also 
been remitted, so as to obtain 
the benefit of firm prices and 
delivery dates Some of the 
indigenous machineries have 
already been received and the 
remaining are expected to be 
delivered within a few months 
Construction of buildings, to 
accommodate the additional 
plant and machinery for the 
project, has reached the final 
stage and is expected to be 
over by the end of this year 
The satisfactory results for 
the year have been due to 
the contribution made by all 
staff and employees as a 
team. To them I wish to ex¬ 
press on belialt of my col¬ 
leagues on the Board and 
myself cur appreciation for 
their services and hard work 
during the past year 

Note This does not g«r- 
port to be a record oftlw 
proceedings of the meetiag. 
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IDBi-A decade 
of performance 

SooK AFTER its establishment a 
decade ago, in addition to pro¬ 
viding direct assistance to in¬ 
dustrial concerns, the Indust¬ 
rial Development Bank of 
India (lOBI) began to operate 
the scheme for refinancing of 
industrial loans and medium- 
term export credits inherited 
from the erstwhile Refinance 
Corporation for Industry Li¬ 
mited. In April 1965, was in¬ 
troduced the Machinery Bills 
Rediscounting Scheme, de¬ 
signed primarily to assist the 
machinery manufacturers to 
market their products on easy 
credit terms. This scheme 
which was initially restricted 
to a few machinery manufac¬ 
turing industries was thrown 
open to cover all machinery 
manufacturing industries in 
November 1966. In January 
1969, the scheme was extended 
to cover purchaser-users in the 
public sector such as autono¬ 
mous bodies like electricity 
undertakings, transport cor¬ 
porations and government 
companies. The scheme which 
was originally intended to help 
machinery manufacturing in¬ 
dustries hit by recession has 
turned out to be of special 
assistance to small and 
medium-sized industries in 
modfcrnising and expanding 
their equipment. 

IDBl has also widened the 
scope of the scheme for re- 
flnucing of industrial loans. 
To induce banks and State- 
level financial institutions to 
assist small road transport ope¬ 
rators, it extended the refinan¬ 


cing facilities to this sector as 
from November 1968. Recent¬ 
ly, with the sanction of the IDA 
Credit of $25 million to go¬ 
vernment of India IDBI intio- 
duced a scheme whereby small 
and medium units can procure 
from abroad machinery and in 
special cases, technical ser¬ 
vices by having recourse to 
loans from SFCs to be refinan¬ 
ced by IDBl. 

In the field of export finance, 
IDBl has deepened its com¬ 
mitments in the provision of 
increasing export term credii 
needs which the commercial 
banks by themselves could 
not have met. In August 
1967, the scope of the scheme 
for refinancing of medium- 
term export credit was enlarged 
with the object of stimulating 
the flow of credit to the export 
sector and to enable Indian 
exporters of capital and en- 
gineeriug goods to compete 
more effectively in the inter¬ 
national markets. The facility, 
which was normally extended 
to exports of capital or en¬ 
gineering goods was also ex¬ 
tended to cover finance for the 
overall cost of construction 
projects executed by Indian 
concerns abroad, where the 
bulk of the construction cont¬ 
racts constitutes equipment, 
material and services etc., of 
Indian origin. The faedities un¬ 
der the scheme were also ex¬ 
tended to exporters in the pub¬ 
lic sector. Refinance of export 
credit is provided at a conces¬ 
sional rate of interest. 

In December 1968, a scheme 
for providing direct finance at 
concessional rates to exporters 
of engineering goods, in parti¬ 
cipation with commercial 
banks, was introduced. The 
scope of direct assistance which 
was available only in the form 


of supplier's credit financing 
was enlarged in December 
1973, to cover buyer's credit. 
Under the buyer s credit 
scheme, IDBl participate: with 
commercial banks in granting 
credits directly to foreip im¬ 
porters in connection with ex¬ 
ports of capital goods from 
India. IDBl now alsopiovidos 
export finance to exporters 
who are not industrial con¬ 
cerns. 

In addition to financing, 
IDBl also provides export 
counselling to exporters and 
assists them in carrying out 
negotiations with importers 
abroad. Thus, in the field of 
export financing, IDBl has 
been playing the role of an 
export bank. 

As mentioned in the earlier 
reports, the IDBls approach 
to the provision of direct finan¬ 
cial assistance has been go¬ 
verned by its role of an apex 
institution. Its direct financing 
operations have been largely 
undertaken in participation 
with other institutions, parti¬ 
cularly the IFCI, the ICICI, 
the Lie and the UTT. To main¬ 
tain close working relation¬ 
ship with these institutions, 
IDBl initiated in September 
1965 the monthly Inter-Institu¬ 
tional Meetings of the Senior 
Executives of the IFCI, the 
ICICI, the HC and subse¬ 
quently the UTI. At these 
meetings, the broad policies in 
the field of project financing are 
discussed and coordinated and 
proposals are considered for 
the provision of financial and 
technical assistance on a con¬ 
sortium basis. The IDBl has 
also taken up the coordinat¬ 
ing role in deciding the terms 
of conversion of a part of the 
loan into equity in terms of 
the government guidelines 
issued in June 1971. 

The areas for coordination 
have been gradually extended. 
Appraisal and supervision of 
projects assisted on a joint 
participation basis are being 
coordinated so as to avoid 
duplication and undue delays. 
A uniform basis for the collec¬ 
tion and processing of project 
data for all the central financ¬ 
ing institutions as also stan¬ 


dardisation of applicatii 
forms and loan documents 
being evolved. IDBl has e 
tended its scope of the c 
ordinating role in the field 
export financing also. It h 
constituted two groups ( 
The Consultative Group an 
(b) The Ad-hoc Workin 
Groups. While the Consu 
tative Group is concerned wit 
the broad problems and pol 
cies in regard to export final 
cing, the Ad-hoc Workin 
Groups consider sjitcific expoi 
proposals to facilitate quic 
and coordinated decisior 
making to avoid undue dupli 
cation or delays. 

With the increasing activi 
tics and growing complexitie 
associated with the financinj 
of industries, IDBl has stream 
lined its organisational set-up 
It has opened regional office! 
at Delhi, Calcutta and Madras 
and 12 branch offices in diffe¬ 
rent states. The branch offices 
are expected to maintain close 
liaison with the industrial, 
financing and developmental 
agencies in the various states 
and also act as contact points 
for promotional activities of 
IDBL The regional offices are 
delegated powers to sanction 
ass^lance — direct as well a»> 
indirect—upto certain limits. 
Mention may be made in this 
connection of the liberalisation 
of procedure in sanctioning re¬ 
finance to SFC's on their loans 
upto Rs 2 lakhs — a liberali¬ 
sation which has enabled the 
regional offices to provide such 
refinance on a near-automatic 
basis. 

In order to bring about 
better regional distribution 
in industrial development, 
IDBl started in 1970 schemes 
of concessional direct and 
refinance assistance appUcablt 
to units in specified backward 
districts. Under the direct 
assistance scheme, the conces¬ 
sions include lower rate of 
interest, longer moratorium 
and repayment periods, larger 
subscription to risk cap^l 
etc. Refinance assktan oe is 
extended to the full extent at a 
low rate of interest to small and 
medium units located in speci¬ 
fied backward districts. The 
progress under the conoes- 
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(jsiona! a'.Msl.mu st hemes is 
[costred in some dctnl separa 
tely in an carliLi sulioii 

Having all lined i certiin 
I degree of maturity in what ma\ 
be described as its traditional 

I 


activities IDBI, in its latter 
ph ise ol five years launched 
upon Its innovdtional and pio- 
motionai activities If the tia 
ditional activities aim at step 
ping up the rate of capil il for 
mation in the industrial sec¬ 


tor in the country, the promo¬ 
tional activities aim at achiev¬ 
ing Its socially desirable distri¬ 
bution both among regions as 
well as among small and new 
entrepreneurs The broad ob¬ 
jective IS to help bring about 


regional balance by promoting 
mdustnes m less developed 
regions 

The following tables sum¬ 
marise the progress of the 
IDBD during the past decade: 


Tabic 1 

(OBI I rends In Assistance Saoclioned (Grots)—1964-fiS to 1973-74 (Ally June) 

(Amount lu crores nmeM) 



1964 61 

1963 66 

1966-67 


1967 68 

1968-69 


No 

Amount 

No 

Amount 

No 

Amount 

No 

Amount 

No 

Amount 

(l> 

(2) 

0 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

ff.) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(H) 

1 Diicct loins (other tlian for ixpoils) 

8 

If) 2 


35 6 

19 

40 5 

13 

17 9 

16 

15 0 

2 Lndcr'sutmt’ snd dmcl subsetiplions 

29 

6 8 

21 

7 6 

10 

2 4 

10 

2 1 

11 

9 7 

1 Rcfintnic ot iiidiisln il Ions 

124 

24 (> 

1H2 

22 2 

145 

20 8 

117 

10 1 

336 

15 2 

4 Rcdisiounlinp ol hill 

2 

0 1 

41 

2 2 

131 

7 1 

237 

12 4 

335 

IS 5 


(2) 


(It) 


(26) 


(^4) 


(104) 


5 Subscriptions lo sliirn and bniuK ol 











financial instilutions 

S 

(■ 1 

( 

1 7 

9 

9 4 

7 

1 9 

3 

4 5 

total of 1 to 5 

ri 

34 0 


69 3 

314 

80 2 

384 

44 6 

701 

59 9 


(171) 


(243) 


(209) 


(201) 


(470) 


6 1 s(ioil finiiMLC 











(i) Duett 

- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*) 

6 5 

(11) Rttmin s 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 8 

4 

0 8 

3 

0 3 

11 

7 5 

(ml t oicitii line ol titdil 


— 

- 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


1 otal of 1 lo 6 

172 

34 6 

2S6 

70 1 

318 

81 0 

337 

44 9 

714 

74 0 


(n2) 


(231) 


(213) 


(204) 


(463) 


7 OuuanUts foi loins inJ p )>nicnls 


7 S 

5 

19 3 

4 

31 9 

— 

— 

1 

0 01 

H [xpoM (niiianlus 


— 

- 

— 

— 




1 

0 6 


IllBI 1 rinds in Assist ince Sanctioned (Gross) 1962 65 to 1973 74 (July June )—continued 

(Amount in crores of rupees) 

1969 70 1970 71 1971 72 1972 73 1973 74 Total since incep¬ 

tion of IDBI 
in July *74 




No 

Amount No 

Amount No 

Amount 

No 

Amount 

No 

Amount No 

Amount 


(1) 

(12) 

(H) 

(14) 

(I') 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

1 

DiittI loins (olhci thin lot opnilO 

18 

II 7 

26 

43 2 

35 

36 0 

37 

59 0 

49 

60 7 

264 

355 8 

2 

Undtiwiiliuc ind diKtl ulistuplii.ns 

It 

7 9 

14 

3 7 

21 

16 6 

37 

8 2 

24 

7 2 

195 

74 5 

3 

Kthn in t of mdustri il 1 11 is 

9)2 

16 2 

1332 

26 I 

2194 


2517 

35 3 

2975 

46 o 

11134 

248 8 

4 

Rediscounting, of bills 

453 

24 1 

531 

26 5 

591 

45 3 

693 

49 g 

804 

76 3 

1963 

261 3 



(121) 


(152) 


(204) 


(231) 


(292) 


(456) 


5 

) ibstliplions to shuts ind bonds i 1 fin in 














Cl II instiiulioiis 

1 

0 5 

6 

6 6 

4 

3 2 

5 

2 8 

5 

10 2 

22 

49 2 


lotll ofl to 5 

1182 

60 3 

2131 

112 1 

2847 

153 4 

3309 

153 1 

3857 

200 6 

13578 

989 6 



(1136) 


(1730) 


f24S8) 

(2847) 


(3345) 


(12071) 


6 

Ixpoit fina ICC 














to Diicil 

U 

11 2 

I6 

II 3 

12 

9 3 

4 

2 7 

4 

7 9 

52 

59a0 


(i/) Rcliiunic 

3 

I 1 

18 

14 1 

10 

3 3 

2 

0 1 

3 

2 7 

60 

31 5 


(ill) foreign lint ol cridit 

— 

— 



_ 



__ 

3 

25 0 

3 

25 0 


1 otal of I to 6 

1501 

72 8 

2183 

137 5 

2869 

176 0 

3315 

13-r 9 

3867 

236 3 

13693 

1105 2 



(1175) 


(1784) 


(2480) 


(2853) 


(3335) 


((218Q 


7 

Ciuiiantcc lot lodns and dtftiicd pi^ntcnts 2 

2 6 

*) 

2 6 



1 

0 3 

1 

0 04 

19 

64 6 

8 

Lvpoit Ciiiiianlcis 

— 

— 

2 

1 1 

• 

0 1 

— 

— 

— 


3 

1 8 


Vole I he numtm oi apphiiiiins in icspu-l of item 4 iclalLstotbc numlKt ol puichowr users and inrespect ofitem 5 tothenumber of financial insti- 
tutions lilt nun l\,i ol nnniil ntums/sclleis who availed ol ticilitics underthe Rediscountwg schemeis given within brackets mitein4 
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TabuIIA 

mat: IVcadi in Ajditaace Sanetbocd CEfUecttre) 19<4-<S—1M9>70 


1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1:67-68 


No. Amount No. Amount No. Wmount No. Amount 


1. Direct loans (other than for exports) 

6 

14 8 

19 

32 4 

16 

15 9 

13 

14 6 

(a) Other tinn backward districts 

(b) Backward districts 

(Of which at concessional rate) 

2. Underwriting and direct subscriptions 

26 

14 4 

0 4 
(-) 

6 2 

20 

30-5 

1-9 

U 

8 

15 9 
1-0 
(-) 

0 9 

9 

13 3 
1-t 
(-) 

1 2 

U) Other than backward districts 

ib) Backward districts 

raf which at concessional rate) 

3. ReBamx of industrial loans 

113 

5-2 

1-1 

(-) 

20 9 

167 

6-0 

0 02 
(-) 

19 5 

136 

0 8 
01 
(-) 

19 4 

112 

0 9 

0 3 
(-) 

9 2 

(а) At normal and concessional rates 
(other than to small-scale industries, 
small road transport operators and 
units in backward districts) 

(б) At concessional rates : 

(i) Small-scale industries 
(«) Small toad transport operators 
(fll) Backward districts 

4. Rediscounting of bills 

2 

20-9 

0 4 

0-1 

49 

19 3 

0 2 

2~2 

131 

19-2 

0 2 

7~1 

237 

8 8 

0 4 

5. Subscriptions to shares and bonds of finan- 
cial institutions 

(•?) 

8 

6 3 

(14) 

6 

1-7 

(26) 

9 

9 4 

(54) 

7 

1 9 

Total of 1 to S 

155 

48-4 

261 

618 

300 

53-7 

378 

39 4 

6. Export finance 

(155) 

1 

0 2 

(226) 

3 

0 7 

(195) 

4 

0 5 

(195) 

3 

0 3 

(0 Direct 

— 

— 

__ 






(fi) Refinance 

1 

0 2 

3 

0 7 

4 

0 S 

3 

0 3 

(iii) Foreign line of credit 


—1 

_ 

_ 





Total of 1 to 6 

1.56 

48-6 

264 

62 5 

304 

54 2 

381 

3^7 

7. Guarantees for loans and deferred payments 

(15« 

5 3 

(229) 

3 

10 6 

(199) 

4 

8 2 

(198) 


8 Export Guarantees 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 


(Amount in crortt of RiqNet) 


1968-69 1969-7D 


No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

15 

13-2 

12 

4-8 


6 3 


3-2 


6 9 


1-7 


(:-> 


(—) 

10 

2-3 

15 

6 1 


0-8 


2-5 


IS 


3 6 


(-) 


(—) 

.309 

13 1 

832 

13-5 



10 6 


7-8 


2 4 


3-3 


0.1 


2.2 





335 

15 5 

455 

24-1 

(104) 


(129) 

3 

4-5 

1 

0 5 

672 

48.5 

1315 

49 0 

(441) 

12 

13-6 

(989^ 

11-8 

2 

6-5 

14 

10-6 

10 

7t 

5 

1-2 



•—« 

MM 

684 

621 

1334 

60-8 

(453) 

0-1 

(1008) 

1 

1 

0-1 

1 

0-6 

— 



Note : Number of applications in respect of item 4 relates to the number of purchaser-users and in respect of item 5 to the number of flnancial insti¬ 
tutions. The number of manufacturers/sellers who availed of facilities under the Rediscounting scheme is given wHhin brackets in item 4 . 


Tabu IIB 

IDBI ; Treads in Assistance Sanctioned (Effective): 1973-74 (July-lune) 


(Amount in crotxss of rupees) 


197D-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 



No 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

1. Direct loans (other than for exports) 

25 

35-6 

34 

50 5 

54 

43 2 

49 

(а) Other than backward districts 

(б) Backward distitchl 

(Of which at concessional rate) 

2. Underwriting and direct subscriptions 

12 

23 6 

12 0 

21 

26 9 
23-6 
(12 0) 

14 2 

35 

19 4 

23 8 
(5 8) 

7 0 

2 ‘ 

(o) Other than backward districts 
(6) Backward districts 
(of which at concessional rate) 
i. Refinance of industrial loans 

1.370 

4 0 

0 03 

(-) 

24 0 

1684 

8 3 

5 9 
(2 0) 

26 8 

2204 

4-1 

2-9 
(1 I) 

30 7 

2926 

(а) At normal and concessional rates 
(other than to small-scale industries, 
small road transport operators and 
units in backward disricts) 

(б) At ccHicessional rates : 

(i) Small-scale industries 

(i() SmaU road transput operators- 

(?fi) Backward districts 

4. Rediscounting of bills 

553 

10-3 

10 7 

2-7 

0 3 
28-3 

593 

9 0 

11 3 

3 0 
.3-5 

45 3 

693 

6 3 

13-3 

3 0 

8-1 

49 8 

804 

5. Siubscriptioos to shares and bonds of 
flnancial institutions 

(152) 

6 

8-6 

(204) 

4 

3 2 

(331) 

5 

2 8 

(292) 

5 

Total of 1 to S 

1966 

100-8 

2336 

140-0 

2991 

133 3 

3808 i 

6. Export finance 
(0 Direct 

(1365) 

32 

23-9 

(1947) 

22 

22-1 

(2529) 

6 

2-8 

(3296) 

10 

15 

11-3 

12 

19 0 

4 

2-7 

4 

(fO Refinance 

17 

12 6 

10 

3 1 

2 

0 1 

3 

ffif) Fotdgn line of credit 


M. 


— 


MM 

3 

Total of 1 to 6 

1998 

124-7 

2358 

162-1 

2997 

136 3 

3818 

Guaraotces for loans and dsferied payments 

(1597) 

2 

2-1 

(1969) 

^ , 

(2333) 

0 3 

(.3306) 

1 

8. Export Guarantees 

2 

1-1 

MM 

O-I 

— 

— 

— 


1973-74 Total sioOB (incep¬ 

tion of IDU in 
fiiiy 1964 


Amount No. Amount 


58 1 
30 7 
27-4 
27 n 
7 2 
4 0 
3-2 
(3 1) 
45 1 


243 

284-2 


184-3 


99 9 


(449) 

180 

SSI 


36-6 


18-5 



9853 

K2-2 


8-2 

19 5 
2-8 
14 6 
76-3 


10 2 
196 9 

35 6 
7'9 
27 
25 0 
232-6 

0 04 


1963 

( 45<9 

22 

12261 

(107«^ 

51 

58 

3 

12373 

(10866) 

15 

3 


120 4 

61-3 

14-0 

26-5 

261-3 


49 2 
872 0 

lU-6 

58-0 

28-6 

25-0 

983-6 

267 

1-*. 
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Table in 

n>BI: Trends In AnMance Uliiind 1M44S to 197}<74 (Jnly-Juae) 


(Amount in crones of rupees) 


Totol 
since 
incept- 
tion of 

1964- 1965- 1966- 1967- 1968- 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972- 1973- IDBl 

in July 

6S 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 1^ 


(I) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 


1. Direct loam (other than for exports) 


19 9 

20 7 

18 0 

h 3 

10 9 

4 9 

9 6 

25 2 

46'8 

171-3 

(<i) Other than backward district 


18 7 

20 5 

161 

12 3 

9 0 

41 

6 6 

16 2 

22-4 

125 9 

(6) Backward districts 


1 '2 

0 2 

1 9 

3 0 

1 9 

0 8 

3 0 

9 0 

24'4 

45-4 

Of which at concessional rate) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(_) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

(3 1) 

(9 6) 

(12-7) 

2. Underwriting and direct subscriptions 

0-4 

5 3 

5 2 

1 1 

1 6 

2 2 

3'7 

1 8 

5 0 

4-7 

31-1 

(<■) Other than backward districts 

0-2 

4 7 

5 0 

1 0 

0 4 

1 5 

IS 

1 8 

2 9 

2-3 

21 4 

(6) Backward Districts 

0-2 

0 6 

0 2 

0 1 

1 2 

0'7 

2 5 

01 

2 1 

2-4 

9.7 

(Of which at concessional rate) 

(-) 

(-) 

(-> 

(-) 

(-) 


(-) 

(-) 

(10) 

(11) 

(M) 

3. ReSnance of industrial loans 

21 2 

21.4 

19-5 

10 8 

11-6 

12-5 

21.2 

25 0 

23.0 

27-7 

194-8 

(oJ At normal rates 

21 2 

21 4 

19.S 

7.3 

4.4 

3.5 

4.1 

1 0 

1-5 

71 

91.0 

(6) At concessional rates (other than to small-scale 
industries, small road transport operators and 

units in backward districts) 


— 


3 4 

5 7 

7 0 

8 7 

8-5 

5-8 

0 8 

39 9 

(c) At concessional rates 

(0 Small-scale industries 




0 I 

1 5 

1 9 

7 6 

10 0 

10 4 

12 2 

43 7 

(//) Small road transport operators 
(iiV) ^ckward districts 


— 


-- 


0 1 

0 7 

3 0 

2 9 

0 2 

6 9 




— 


— 

0 1 

IS 

4-4 

7-5 

13 5 

4. Rediscounting of bills 

0 1 

1 9 

6 1 

to 6 

13 3 

20 6 

24-3 

38-3 

42 5 

63-7 

321-5 

5. Subscriptions to shares and bonds of financial 

institutions 

6 3 

1 7 

7-4 

3 9 

4 5 

0 5 

3 8 

5 3 

2 8 

11-6 

47-7 

Total of 1 to S 

28 0 

50 2 

38 9 

44 4 

46 3 

46 7 

57 9 

79 0 

100 5 

1545 

666 5 

6. Export finance 


0 9 

0 4 

0 j 

2 5 

5 6 

219 

15 0 

6 1 

7'7 

60 3 

(n Direct 






2 9 

12 0 

10 2 

39 

6-7 

35-7 

(lO Refinance 


0 9 

0-4 

0 3 

2 5 

2 7 

9 

4 8 

2 2 

1 0 

25 6 

(/i7) Foreign line of credit 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Total of 1 to 6 

28 0 

51 1 

59 3 

44 7 

487 

52 3 

79 8 

94 0 

106 6 

162-2 

726-8 


Table IV 


IDBl's Direct Assistiince to Public Sector Projects 


(Amount in lakhs of rupees) 


Name of the Company 

Nature of 

Product 

Location 

Assistance 


Assistance 


project 


(Dist.-Slate) 

sanctioned 


utilised 

1. Indo-Nippon Precision Bearings 

New 

Ball bearings, tapered roller and 

Hyderabad 

Loan 

50-00 

50-00 

Ud. 


cytindcrical roller bearings. 

(A.P.) 



2. Trace Cable Co Ud. 

Diversification 

Power cables paper insulated telecom- 

Ernakulam 

Loan 

50 00 

45-00 

3. NGEF Ud. 

scheme 

municalion cables. 

(Kerala) 



Diversification- 

Electrical equipments-power trans- 

Bangalore 

Loan 

100 00 

100-00 


cum-balancing 

formers, meters, switch gears and 

(Karnataka) 



4 fravancore Cochin Chemicals Ud. 

scheme 

switch boards. 




Expansion 

Caustic soda, chlorine and sodium 
sulphide etc. 

Ernakulam 

(Kerala) 

Khoinrn 

Loan 

.305 00 

200 00 

5. Nagaland Sugar Mills Co. Ud. 

New 

Sugar 

Loan 

50-00 

45 00 

6 Punjab Breweries Ud. 

(Nagaland) 

Ludhiana 

New 

Beer 

Loan 

35-00 

__ 

7. Chitradurga Copper Co Ud 

New 

Exploration and processing of copper 

(Punjab) 

Chitradurga 

Loan 

50 00 


8. Assam Petto-chemicals Ltd. 

New 

ore. 

Petrochemical complex based on 

(Karnataka) 

Lakhimpur 

Loan 

110 00 

• 



natural gas for manufacture of urea, 
formaldehyde, glue and moulding 
powder. 

Leather foot-wear 

(Assam) 

Under- 

wiiting 

111 50 


9. Rajasthan State Tanneries Ud. 

New 

Tonk 

Loan 

56 00 


10. Scooters India Ltd 

New 

Manufacture of 2 wheel and 3 wheel 

(Rajasthan) 
Near Lucknow 

Loan 

220-00 




scooters * 

Uttar Pradesh 













Total 

Loan 

1026 00 

440 00 





Under- 






writing 

111-50 
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Tawp V 


AHi«tmc» SinttkNMd bjr the T«rm>finiaeiiig InstltuifciiN During the i wirth Han 

and 1973-74 (<pril-March) 


Undersuinding A Diittt Subv. iption^ 


(Amount in crores of /"upewi 


roKign OrdJn>ir> uod 

Rupee Loan'* Currency Loam Pieterence Share> Oelientnrcs Total 



1972 

73 

1973- 

7+ 

1 ouith 
Plan 

1972- 

77 

1973- 

74 

Fourth 

PUn 

7^ 

I'll? 

■4 

Fuuith 

Plan 

1972 

77 

4i5 

I uui th 
Plan 

1972- 

77 

1973- 

74 

Fourth 

Plan 

IDBl 

87 0* 

176 I* 

>05 6* 

— 

_ 

- 

7 4 

S 1 

2 

2 1 


2 7 

92 5 

184 4 

541 S 


(25 2) 

(74 5> 

(103 6> 










(25 2) 

(74 5) 

(103 6) 

IFCI 

77 7 

76 2 

170 4 

4 7 

4 7 

18 4 

7 1 

7 4 

II S 

1 0 

- 

1 8 

45 7 

4) 9 

162 I 

laci 

13 4 

19 8 

79 0 

29 0 

74 7 

129 0 

7 7 

S 1 

r 9 

7 7 

1 6 

II 2 

49 4 

61 1 

217 1 

IRCI 

6 1 

7 2 

19 9 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

6 1 

7 2 

19 9 

SFCs* 

77 8 

104 9 

728 0 

- 

— 

— 

0 9 

0 s 


— 

- 

— 

78 7 

105 7 

771 5 

SIDC** 

IS 1 

21 9 

90 4 

— 

— 

— 

S 4 

4 8 

27 J 

— 

- 

0 2 

23 5 

26 7 

118 1 

Total 

279 7 

m 1 

1133 7 

73 3 

39 0 

147 4 

16 5 

22 4 

93 6 

i> 4 

j 6 

15 9 

295 9 

429 0 

1390 2 

UTItfl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

3 2 

? K 

l> 2 

6 7 

4 1 

74 6 

9 9 

7 9 

49 8 

LlC@i 

II 6 

17 1 

53 1 

— 

— 

— 

4 8 

4 9 

22 7 

7 7 


71 0 

20 1 

25 9 

106 4 


TABir VI 

Ai«*4aac« Disbursed by the Term iiwaclBg Institutions Oarmg the Tourtb 
Plan and 1973-74 (April-Marcb) 


(Rupees in crores) 


Rupee Loam 


Foreim 

Currency Loans 


Undei writing and Direct Subsaiplions 
Debentures 


Ordinal y and 
Preierence Shares 


Total 



1972- 

77 

1977- 

74 

Foui th 
Plan 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

Fourth 

Hju 

1972- 

77 

1977. 

"4 

1 uutih 
Plan 

1972 

77 

1977- 

1 uurlh 
Plan 

1972- 

77 

1973- 

74 

Fourth 

Plan 

IDBt 

62 4» 

111 4* 

747 6* 

— 

— 

- 

3 5 

4 9 

15 3 

0 8 

— 

1 7 

Ob 7 

118 3 

364 6 


(19 1) 

(22 8) 

(78 7t 










(19 1) 

(22 8) 

(78 7) 

IFCI 

21 5 

27 4 

97 4 

4 1 

3 0 

15 0 

1 6 

1 5 

5 1 

0 8 

— 

1 5 

28 0 

71 9 

1151 

lact 

7 9 

13 8 

38 7 

29 0 

26 7 

107 7 

2 5 

1 9 

9 7 

1 7 

1 5 

6 7 

79 7 

47 5 

t6l 4 

IRCI 

3 5 

3 2 

9 8 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 5 

5 2 

9 8 

SFCs« 

44 ( 

56 1 

194 7 

- 

- 

- 

0 6 

0 5 

2 4 

- 

- 

— 

44 7 

56 6 

196 7 

SlDCs** 

12 7 

15 7 

55 9 

- 

— 

— 

1 9 

7 2 

16 3 

- 


0 05 

t6 6 

18 5 

72 2 

. Total 

152 I 

Z3V 2 

739 7 

32 1 

29 7 

122 7 

12 1 

12 d 

48 4 

2 9 

1 5 

10 0 

199 2 

274 0 

m t 

UlPe 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 7 

2 3 

8 0 

4 0 

5 5 

20 8 

5 6 

7 8 

28 8 

Lie® 

4 2 

10 ^ 

26 0 

-1 

- 

— 

4 0 

3 8 

|5 9 

5 8 

5 6 

23 1 

14 0 

20 1 

65 0 


* Uifeci loans, reaaance to banks and rediscounts Refinance t o SrCs, indicated separately within brackets,is excluded 

to avoid double countuw 
••Data aw provisional 

t Inclading disbursement, if any, on account of guarantees 
@ Data for 1973-74 arc provisional and those for 1972-73 ate revised 
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Tabli. VIIA 


statewide DirtritaiHoi of FoUl Fiaan.Ml AASrttancc (Smctiwied) by the li»I 196445 to 197J-74 (July-June) 

(Amount incrores of rupees) 


Stale 

('» 


1 ^ndhIa Pi iilcsh 

2 Assam 
t Bihar 

4 Gujarat 

5 Haryana 

6 Hunaihal PraJesh 

7 lammii A ka'hmir 

8 Kainataka 
KCfelitt 

10 Madhya Pradtsli 

11 Maharashtia 

12 Manipur 
II Meghalavi 
14 Nagaland 
11 Omna 

16 Puruab 

17 Rajastluin 

18 laniilNudu 

19 Iripura 
Uttar Pradtsli 
West Bemtal 
Union reiiitones 


f inamial Aasistact Sanctioned 


lOM-rl 

l%S 66 

l%6 6 

1167 68 

lyps-oy 

1969 70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1971 74 

Total 

(■') 

(t) 

Itl 

(^1 

(« 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(llj 

(12) 

0 « 1 

10 to 

*6 

2 20 

1 25 

1 12 

4 68 

1 17 

5 23 

' 61 

37 25 

0 OS 

0 ot 


__ 



0 06 

14 05 

2 11 

6 SO 

21 06 

0 17 

(1 1J 

0 ■'1 

4 41 

1 60 

0 74 

7 24 

7 41 

6 17 

12 S3 

41 63 

1') IS 

2 OS 


1 ( 1 

1 02 

4 91 

25 87 

7 85 

S 84 

16 00 

93 10 

0 07 

0 s> 

0 6'' 

0 42 

0 S7 

1 SS 

2 89 

1 2S 

1 58 

6 07 

19 92 




— 


— 

0 29 

0 56 

0 27 

0 89 

2 01 


_ 




_ 

0 09 

0 27 

0 12 

0 51 

0 96 

0 ‘>7 

0 ■^*1 

^ 51 

1 1*1 

4 SO 

1 11 

4 40 

19 07 

10 45 

16 4; 

64 07 

0 04 

0 60 

1 02 

I 18 

1 n 

1) 81 

1 64 

6 10 

1 23 

8 61 

24 98 

^ 02 

0 71 

0 60 

0 40 

1 70 

6 W 

7 14 

1 81 

1 96 

1 11 

10 59 

8 41 

2J ■() 

12 Os 

9 77 

19 87 

20 66 

11 01 

11 62 

11 02 

52 69 

48 84 







_ 

0 01 

— 

— 

0 01 

_ 



_ 





— 

0 14 

0 14 

-c 

_ 

—- 



_ 



0 SO 


0 SO 

0 2h 

0 17 

0 P 

0 20 

1 48 

0 11 

0 10 

1 IK 

1 *8 

3 58 

II 80 

0 P 

0 l6 

0 11 

1) 21 

0 17 

0 24 

0 51 

0 92 

4 06 

1 20 

9 96 

0 II 

0 20 

1 S6 

2 54 

1 07 

0 99 

0 41 

2 26 

2 r 

6 12 

20 05 

h 01 

S 21 

7 21 

7 89 

S 70 

t. 60 

7 9f, 

29 76 

19 06 

27 62 

153 06 

0 M 

0 7S 

S 71 

0 SS 

0 

1 68 

4 51 

6 61 

7 83 

7 94 

17 14 

1 It 

1 74 

1 11 

4 02 

9 6l 

h 67 

P 46 

16 29 

20 45 

17 22 

97 76 

0 SI 

1 SI 

0 12 

0 85 

0 4? 

1 84 

1 5t 

2 47 

1 64 

■> SO 

17 61 


Note (I) 11issihtalion based on location ol piojetts assisted m each Stale In a lew eases assistaiiu, was sanctioned for expan 
Sion ot cxisling-uniissctting up of new units m more than one State such assistance has been uisJuded m the State 
'ihcre the assist ince hts gone prcdominantlv In the case of rediscounts, the classification is based on the location 
ol machinciy maniif ictiner seller 

(.') 1 igiiies aic cYclusisc ol s jhscriptions to shaics and bonds ot hnancial institutions, Special ( redit to Bangladesh and 
(uarintcc assist ince 

rABir VIIB 

Statcwise IMIrihulion of lotil Iinanciil \ssistiiKC (Ltilised) bv the IDBI 1964 65 to 1973 74(Jul\-Jtiiie) 

(Amount in crores of rupees) 


f manaal Assistance Utilised* 


Suic 

196t-65 

I96S 6(, 

19(>6-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-77 

1972-73 

1971-74 

Total 

(1) 

(2| 

(3) 

(4) 

( ) 

(6) 

(7) 

<8) 

(9) 

flO) 

(ll) 

(12) 

Andhra Piad-sh 

1 17 

1 34 

9 11 

2 )6 

1 60 

1 12 

1 21 

4 40 

4 46 

5 42 

15 01 

Assam 

0 20 

0 04 

- 


— 


- 

0 12 

4 25 

8 72 

13 33 

Bihar 

0 5t 

0 P 

0 92 

0 18 

2 67 

1 04 

1 81 

3 95 

6 89 

11 03 

It 14 

fiuiai it 

1 SI 

1 1 41 

9 08 

s 18 

3 O'" 

1 78 

6 21 

5 68 

11 01 

16 48 

74 68 

Haryan i 

0 04 

0 71 

0 67 

0 53 

0 SI 

0 76 

2 47 

2 64 

1 49 

3 37 

15 19 

llimachiil Piadesh 


— 

— 




0 16 

0 14 

0 43 

0 47 

1 40 

Jammu & Kashmir 

0 to 



— 



0 OS 

0 M 

0 06 

0 41 

1 02 

Karnataka 

1 10 

0 88 

0 11 

1 44 

2 61 

2 79 

1 98 

1 64 

9 07 

12 81 

40 87 

Keiala 

0 27 

0 ■’9 

0 81 

1 17 

0 69 

1 69 

0 94 

2 07 

2 93 

4 72 

15 78 

Madhya Prades 

0 tl 

2 18 

0 56 

0 18 

I 44 

1 72 

8 41 

5 78 

1 89 

3 44 

26 41 

Maharashtra 

8 27 

IS II 

17 19 

17 26 

11 01 

15 14 

26 99 

29 83 

25 94 

15 06 

201 80 

Meghalaya 

— 

— 

_ 







0 07 

007 

Nagaland 

— 


— 

— 






0 45 

0 45 

Orissa 

0 34 

0 59 

0 27 

0 17 

0 46 

0 15 

0 93 

1 76 

1 to 

2 02 

8 19 

Punjab 

0 42 

0 21 

0 21 

0 17 

0 14 

0 10 

0 57 

0 79 

1 71 

1 94 

6 46 

Raiasthan 

0 52 

0 25 


I 56 

1 81 

2 10 

1 03 

0 79 

0 91 

2 59 

11 56 

Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 

3 48 

7 84 

7 33 

3 67 

8 01 

8 23 

6 46 

14 31 

16 69 

21 85 

96 87 

Uttar Pradesh 

0 26 

0 57 

0 55 

2 31 

1 43 

1 96 

I 70 

3 97 

3 01 

6 55 

24 %\ 

West Bengal 

2 55 

3 53 

4 11 

3 08 

6 56 

7 14 

S 96 

7 27 

7 92 

11 19 

S9 i6 

Uoion Temtones 

0 40 

1 12 

0 56 

0 n 

0 27 

2 09 

5 09 

1 16 

2 05 

2 19 

15 24 

Total 

21 68 

49 44 

51 90 

40 77 ' 

44 27 

31 81 

76 03 

8« 70 

103 81 

150 73 

679s(4 


*lemlw*'>'M ^'**’'*'^™*"*’ '**P*'* of refinance sanctioned by the Refinance Corporation for Industry Ltd pnor to its meigw with the IDBuiTs^ 
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mflationory tendencies. At 'present the 
antirinflattonary measures have not 
gathered momentum so as to produce a 
large-scale deflation because prices of ^ 
essential commodities continue to rule at 
a high level even todhy. It is the spectre 
of reduced production accompanW by 
increasing unemployment which threatens 
to disrupt the economy. It is necessary 
to fight inflation but it will be dan* 
gerous to bring about a situation 
where reduced production is able to 
sustain inflation instead of breaking its 
back. 

Already the saving capacity of the 
households has dropped significantly. 
The aggregate savings in the economy have 


Iron ore 
offers new 
opportunities 

Thb DEVELOPMtNT of the vast iron ore 
resources of our country has been taking 
place in the past few years in such a way 
thht the requirements of the steel units in 
the public and private sectors can be met 
by the iron ore mines in Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa while the export needs 
are satisfied by exploiting the rich de¬ 
posits of Bailadilla very near the deep-sea 
port of Visakhapatnam on the northern 
side of the Eastern Ohats and those of Goa 
and Bcllary-Hospet. The increasing re¬ 
quirements of the major steel plants can be 
easily satisfied by developing the 
existing mines in the eastern region. For 
quite some time however the quantum of 
exports will be considerably in excess of 
the intake of the steel plants. Thjs is 
because the capacity of these units may not 
exceed IS million tonnes of ingots by the 
end of the fifth Plan. The quantity, in 
terms of ore, for utilising this capacity 
may not therefore be more than 15 mil¬ 
lion tonnes even under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances 

The export trade in this mineral, how¬ 
ever, has assumed huge dimensions latter¬ 
ly and in spite of the constraints arising 
out of transport bottlenecks and delays in 
mechuiisution of the mines, it is estimated 
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remained atagnant for the jast two to tiiree 
years, tt implies that the «dh«nes for the 
expansion of the economy have receivttJ 
a low priority. On lop of that, imutUized 
capacity on a large scale has kept prodne- 
tion in many units at an exce^r^y low 
level. The key to the current situation 
lies in increased pirodoction through an 
cver-ristag utilization of capacity which 
is available and in taking a realistic view 
of the credit needs of industry. The 
financial institutions are today starved of 
funds for assisting new ventures. The 
gloom which has been cast over the eco¬ 
nomy by the rumble of recession will 
cause considerable damage to the economy 
if the legitimate needs of industry for funds 
are not met. 


that aggregate exports will be 23-25 mil¬ 
lion tonnes In 1974-75. The Minerals and 
Metals Trading Corporation (MMTC) 
will be handling 15 million tonnes 
while exports from Goa region may be 
8-10 million tonnes. The value of exports 
can be easily Rs 130 crores if not more. The 
target for the fifth Plan has been fixed at 
35 million tonnes and the value realised 
is expected to be such that iron ore will 
rank next in importance only to gun¬ 
nies. 

Recent developments on the iron ore 
front however have far-reaching signifi¬ 
cance and the target will have to be raised 
substantially. What is more, the foreign 
exchange earnings can be of much larger 
dimensions than visualised a few years 
back. The Japanese steel units have been 
mainly respoasibie for the development of 
export trade in iron ore, the exploitation 
of the Kiriburu mines in Orissa andBaila- 
diUa mines in Madhya Pradesh being 
carried out with their assistance. While 
the former are now catering for the re¬ 
quirements of the public sector plants, 
^Uadilla ore is exported mainly to Japan 
through Visakhapatnam. After the outer 
harbour in this centre has been completed 
it will be possible to step up exports subs¬ 
tantially to Japan. 

Goa will continue ^ be an important 
supplier to Japan and the western count¬ 
ries. Madras too will be a big> outlet for 
Hospet ore as the Bhorathi docks are 
proposed to be completely mechanised 
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with orq handling focUitles at the rate of 
^,000 tonnes per hour. When Visakhapat- 
nom and Madias outer harboura heccime 
fully operational it will be possible for 
giant bi^ esatriers to berth alongside and i 
minimise to a great extent expenditure on 
transporting .ore to Japan and otjNer 
countries. 

The recent developments are of opUrse 
of a more exciting nature and Karnataka 
particularly stands to benefit considerably 
if three new projects lake concrete shape. 
Already considerable work has been done 
in developing the Dhonimalai d<^sHs. 

It has been scheduled that ^be Madras 
port should handle one ndlUon tonnes of 
ore from this area in the not distant 
future But it is Kudremukh that bids fair 
to overshadow all other mining regfoos 
as a foreign exchange earner. The agree¬ 
ment concluded with Iran recently pro¬ 
vides for special assistance of $300 mil¬ 
lion for developing Kudremukh deposits 
and exporting ore in pelletised form 
through Mangalore to Iran. At first it 
was expected that 2i million tonnes would 
be exported from this region annually, 

It has now been decided that there should 
be a trebling of the quantum of export to 
7i million tonnes. Though considerable 
preliminary work has been already done 
It has still to be decided how such 
huge quantities should be moved from 
the mines to the port. The moda¬ 
lities of mining and transport have yet 
to be decided. But there is no doubt that 
Mangalore will have to be developed on 
the lines of Visakhapatnam and Madras 
as this port may also have tp handte large 
imports of bulk cargo like Visakhapatnam 
when the Hospet steel plant takes shape. 
The Kudremukh deposits are sizeable and 
North Karnataka may become highly 
develc^ped industrially with the oompleticm 
of the railway line linking MaUgalore with 
the hinterland and the HbXpet area be¬ 
coming more industrialised. 

The processing bf iron ore. > however, 
will have to be done o^ cnfirel^ different 
lines for securing a higher unit value in 
respect of ore export^. The new contract 
coocluded Chowgulcs of Goa with 
Japan fttt slipping mflikm tonqes of 
ore in peUeti$ed form'bvcr a period of 10 
years, a.if^ue of Rs erotes, 

marks a now beginnh^ fa^-teatelteg 

' : 

ifW 



etjViMQiWQpes. flu pe|tetls»tl«m of 
it'i^ W eflteiinl itrith oqliiitiooat partly 
ida^ttod firate Hungary W tha vatuu^ 
la^isM UriU be tliree ttines-thot ,i$ Uow be¬ 
ing obUioed On unpromted Off The 
peiletisatbn will be bclpiUl in tnaking 
belter use of 0» space of costly bulk car¬ 
riers and minimising freight charged. 
Thb processed ore con also be (fed directly 
inib' thp blast fUmaces whose capacity will 
be more cfTectivcly used. The ore ship¬ 
ments to Japan under this contract will 
be frwn Karnataka, the plant being loca¬ 
ted at Chikmagalorc. There are pro¬ 
polis for processing also Bailudtia ore 
suj^itarty. It can be expected that Kudre- 
mukh too will be adopting the same ap¬ 
proach and by the end of the fifth Plan 
there will be a more than doubling of the 
presept rate df exports and similar in¬ 
crease, also in the unit value. In that event, 
tlip vatijc of shipments should be easily 
Rs 400 brores Or more. 


Apart from the immense possibilities 
foTimcraasing the quantum of export and 
unproyiog value through processing, tn 
lecent months attempts Itave been made 
by the main ore exporting counti les such 
tts India, Australia and Braril to evolve a 
formula fpr pricing iron ore on the basis of 
prices realised for steel It may not be 
easy to find an acceptable formula as 
Japan and other countries may resist any 
move aimed at forming a cartel of ore ex- 
port’mg nations. But the main steel pro¬ 
ducing countries which are dependent 
on iron ore exports have been agreeable to 
increase export prices for ore because of 
the devaluation of the US dollar and in¬ 
crease in. the cost of mining. There has 
already been upward adjustment in prices 
for tMTc supplie^ ainder the long term eont- 
raol by India to Japan by 20 per cent and 
under the annual contract by 40 per cent. 
There was some difficulty in making Japan 
agree to the revision of prices as the 
agreements did not conta'm escalation 

clauses. 

It* is now. however, recognised that 
Ore shipments cannot continue to be 
as cheap as they were m earlier years and 
countiffs such »s fndla wUl have to be ac¬ 
corded a (better deal The meetings of ore 
exporting nftti«in8,4i Oeneva may be help- 
ftn in briuglng about a betted u^erstand- 
ing of prtciagpt^Vems. ,tiut thh desired 
aut(»f»tic' idfuitgieate may take place 


oUly over a period afterituod batinmlng. 
‘^H^tPher may be th|> Qtrteome .of these 
neur.eforts, the govemnWOt of India luis 
to make full Use of the new opportunities 
for stepping up the quantum of exports 
and teonring a higher unit value. The 
shipments will have to be luabdy in pro¬ 
cessed'form and complaints about delays 
in loadiag bulk carriers at the major ports 
wdl have to be eUmlnoied. There will 
neoessanily have to be a new blue-print for 
developing Mangalore into a big port 
within a short period, as it may be a rival 
soon to Marmagao. The latter port also 
IS being completely msdcrnised. 

, While port fjcilitle> cm bj maJernisjJ 
apd special berths constructed for handling 
shipments exped'tiously, it is equally im¬ 
portant that rail transport facilities should 
be fully developed along with mining faci¬ 
lities apd there is proper coordination 
of the different departments qt every stage. 
It has been complained that the mechanisa¬ 
tion of mines at BsiLidila has not made tlie 
desired progress, and it has not also been 
possible to mcrease ore shipments to Japan 
because of inadequate handling facilities 


Invoice 

manipulation? 

WHr.N Mr K. R. Ganesh, the union minis¬ 
ter of state for Finance, accused the tea 
and jute industries of indulging in under¬ 
invoicing, in his press conference in 
Calcutta on September 2S. he could 
have hardly imagined that his allegation 
would be so promptly, effectively and 
authoritatively refuted. Mr Oanesh’s 
charge was not a vague or general one 
but specifically directed against the coun¬ 
try’s two largest carnets of foreign ex¬ 
change. He was reported to have said 
that the jute and tea industries together 
accounted for a declared foreign exchange 
earning of a little over Rs 400 crorcs 
while these could be as high as Rs 1,000 
crores. According to the minister, the 
excess amount of Rs 600 crOres was being 
drained out of the country every year and, 
compared to this, the money handled by 
smugglers was relativefy small. The minis¬ 
ter remajTkod that the antl-smoggifnife op¬ 
erations had attracted the people’s atten¬ 
tion because smugSlihg waa “mlorri roman- 
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at VisakbapOtnam. 'Widt thje.c(.>n3pleiion 
of the outer lwrbow,th,% bithdlcap may be 
overoome. B,ul one shiipntPUts, c^n be m- 
creased only if Uwps K,mining fit larger 
qiuntities at Builadiia hltfl theto is 
etecinfiisation of the raitwiityt without i(lalay. 

Likewise, there should b? no bottleneck 
ih mining in the Hospel region The rail¬ 
ways however are double to cope With the 
tralic while loading at Madras is inordi¬ 
nately slow. After the mechanbutlon 
programme has been completed in the next 
two years the diiTlculties in this regard will 
be out of the way imd the rJUways will 
have to meet the challenge. Bui it it in 
the Mangalore area that flic new const¬ 
raints will have to be rcmovctl by rqiiking 
good use of the assistance provided by 
Iran The southern region thus s^nds 
to benefit immensely by the development 
of iron ore mines, railway transport fad- 
lities knd the improvement of three mujbr 
ports. There should be no let up in the 
implementation of new programmes if 
full advantage is to be der.ved by the re¬ 
gion and the country out of the new' oppor¬ 
tunities 


tic” and he disclosed that though preven¬ 
tive detention was currently beinf applied 
against smugglers, the central goveim- 
ment had no immediate plan' to deteid 
the invoicing offlsnders under the Main¬ 
tenance of internal Security Act (MISA). 

f 

It is, indeed, strange that Mr O.Hicsh 
did not take the elementary precaution 
of getting his facts and figures checked 
up before making his allegation. He could 
have consulted the Jute Commissioner 
and the Tea Board whose offices are sit¬ 
uated in Calcutta, before making his 
charges against these industries. He 
should have also realised that these allega¬ 
tions were, in fact, more a reflection on 
the government of India particularly on 
the ministries of PipaDoe and Commerce 
than on these industries. But no one seems 
to have asked the minister ut his press 
conference why, if the foreign exchange 
was being drained so regularly and to Such 
an extent owing to the malpractices in 
the tea and jute industries, New Delhi 
has not been prompt in taking the neces¬ 
sary action. 

The tqjoinder given by the tea and 
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jtte industries reveals ilnv^ badly the 
minister has been misinformed. The Con" 
•ultative Committee of Plantation Associa> 
tioRS has pointed out that the ministerVi 
allegations have caused the tea industiy 
“cottsidenibie pain and disappointment’'> 
If the minister's statement were true the 
tea industry’s export earnings should 
have been highei by about 150 per cent 
over the present level of about Rs 150 or 
Rs 160 crores per year! The committee 
has explained that the London auctions 
provide the most important outlet for the 
sale of the export tea of India and of all 
other producing countries and that if the 
Indian tea industry is really indulging in 
massive under>invoioing of consignment 
tea, the nrtifioially-depresscd prices at the 
London auctions, resulting from such 
practices, will aiTect other tea producers 
also and will evoke protests from them. 
But no such protests have been ever mode. 

Further, lately, more foreign buyers 
have been picking up tea at the Indian 
auction centres themselves. For example, 
Russia has been the bluest buyer of 
Darjeeling tea. About 35.41 per cent of 
India’s export tea was sold to the UK 
buyers in 1971-72, accounting for Rs 55.39 
crores but in 1972-73 the respective fig¬ 
ures were 26.34 per cent and Rs 40.94 
crores. These indicate a declining trend 
in the volume of consignment tea shipped 
from India to London auctions. The tea 
industry's import requirements have 
heen negligible and therefore there is 
hardly any scope tor ovcr-invoicing 
imports. 

The committee has observed that it is 
not going “to yield first place to any other 
industry in the assiduity and earnestness 
of its elTorts to contribute to India's ex¬ 
port trade at .i time when the need for 
greater foreign exchange earnings is up¬ 
permost". India’s tea industry has been 
recently trying to evolve an agreement with 
other tea producing countries with a view 
to regulating production and ^tting better 
prices. It seems therefore a pity that a 
minister of the government of India 
should publicly and quite unfairly accuse 
our tea industry of indulging in unfair 
practices 

The Indian Jute Mills A.ssociation has 


also stratify refbted Mr Qane^’s state' 
meot. b hu exi^aipbdi that export wa* 
tracts ib jitte goods oonciudeil by manu' 
fbctumr'exportera and ifittppers are tt^ 

^ gittered with the Expmt Contracts Regtsr 
iratkin Commits uik^ the diseet coor 
trol and supervision of the Jute Cloi&DtiS' 
aioner. “HiiB Committee”, says the LIMA, 
‘'metionlottsly checks the documents to 
satisfy itself that the prices charged for 
pcutkeular constructions and qualities of 
fabrics arc not out of line with the 
ntling prices material to each con¬ 
tract.” 

In all the jute products, the pricing 
formula is operated in such a way as to 
prevent under invoicing. For instance, 
the price of carpet backing is fixed by the 
government from time to time based on 
the situation prevailing in the world tuRed 
carpet backing industiy. The buyers in 
foreign countries are regularly kept in¬ 
formed of the changes in price. The 
foreign demand for sacking has 
shrunk sharply in recent years and the 
bulk of its production is used within 
India. 

Moreover, as the IJMA says, “the cent 
per-cent buyers’ miirkct, which sacking 
export is, could never be conducive to 
invoice manipulation”. Under-invoicing 
in hessian also is hardly possible not only 
because of the check exeroised by the 
Export Contracts Registration Committee 
but also by the fact that about 53 percent 
of these exports is absorbed by the rupee 
payment countries, mainly by the USSR. 
Besides, the fact the jute goods are sub¬ 
jected to export duty at high rates also 
acts as a deterrent to mills from resorting 
to under-invoicing.. 

Mr Ganesh does not seem to remem¬ 
ber that it was only recently that the 
government of India tightened the pro¬ 
visions of the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act with a view to stopping under-invoic¬ 
ing, over-invoicing and other malprac¬ 
tices in foreign trade. The Joint Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament which was set up to 
examine the provisions of the Foreign 
Exchange Act heard^tvidence from the 
representatives of industry and trade as 
well as those of the Reserve Bank, the 
Finance ministry, and the Commence 
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ministry about the ntatutte is whjklii. 
prices wore ^xed jfor the nxpMbM Spoda 
and the payments were smiviBi add «|lap 
about various oBier aspeeu ntatiag, to thu 
leakage of foreigu exchange. 

The seuipr'diScers of the economic 
ministries were closely questioned by the 
Joint Committee' regarding the measures 
that were being adopted by their respec.- 
tive depart'meuts to ensure that industries 
did not resort to malpractices tp the course 
of the export and import trade. 

The Foreign Exchange Act accor¬ 
dingly was modified in many ditee- 
tions so as to plug all loopholes, 
Por example, Seetkm 18 of the Act 
says “that the central government may, 
by notification in the official gazette,, 
prohibit the taking of sending out by 
land, sea or air of all goods or of any 
goods or class of goods H^cified in the 
notification from India directly or indi¬ 
rectly to any place so specified unless the 
exporter fUmishes to the prescribed autho¬ 
rity a declaration in the prescribed form 
supported by such evidence as maybe 
prescribed or so specified and true in 
all material particulars} which, among 
others, shall Include the amount repre¬ 
senting: 

(i) the full export value of the goods; 
or (ii) if the full export value of the goods 
is not ascertainable at the time of export, 
the value which the exporter, having re¬ 
gard to the prevailing market conditions, 
expects to receive on the sale of the goods 
in the overseas market, and affirms in 
the said declaration titat the RiU export 
value of the goods (whether ascertainable 
at the time of export or pot) has been, or 
will within the prescribed period be, paid 
in the prescribed manner”. 

There are also several other proviSioiiB 
in the Act to prevent the leakage offmr- 
eign exchange. Moreover, the Act has 
enhanced the penalties for vioktiag ite 
provisions and made them more druteto. 
It may be that the Act has not bttea ajUe 
to eliminate completely the draffi of 
foreign exchange ia diffetwnt forms but, 
surely, it has made it extremely diffluult 
for any industry or individual to rueptt 
to pTuoices like over-invotefog «ml 
under-iiivtfiemg. ^ , 
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Credit Squeeze * Concessional Railway Freight 
for Exports • Atomic Power Generation 


The jNiJKiATnaN given by the new union 
minister for Finance, Mr C. Subramaniam, 
while addressing the Consultative Commi¬ 
ttee of the Chambers of Commerce of 
Madias last week and later on reiterated 
in a briefing to pressmen in New Delhi 
after his meetings with the heads of the 
term-lending financial institutions and the 
chairmen of the nationalised banks, that 
there was no likelihood of any significant 
relaxation in the credit squeeze has not 
caused any surprise in iadustrial circles. 
A general loosening of the credit screw 
obviously could not be expected in view 
of the government's efforts at containing 
deficit financing and also uainst the back- 
^ound of the salutary efmet the restric¬ 
tions on credit over ^ last 12 months, 
particularly since July, have had on the 
price level m the countiy—of course, in 
coi^uaction with the anti-smuggling ope¬ 
rations and the anti-unaccounted money 
campaign launched in September. All 
these three steps undoubtedly have re¬ 
duced considerably the availability of 
funds for hoardmg purposes. As a 
result, the availability of goods in tlic 
market has improved somewhat. 

selective relaxation 

But surely there is a good case for a 
selective relaxation of' credit restrictions, 
for if the price level is to be stabilised, care 
has to be t^en that credit difficulties do 
not hinder production, especially in the 
area of mass consumption goods and other 
priority sectors of the economy. As ar¬ 
gued a couple of weeks ago in this column, 
unless production is stuped up, particu¬ 
larly m man consumption items, a rever¬ 
sal of the recent downtrend in the prices 
of a number (st easential cemunodities 
cannot be ruled out The present re¬ 
cession in prices pannot he sustained long 
hy dehoained stocks which ate bound to 
be pfelted up by consumers m pot very 
diltMdfptUfft 

this Is exactly the mason 


why industry has been clamouring for a 
liberal production credit policy, which 
erroneously has been cmistrueo as a plea 
lor a general reversal of the tight money 
programme. In spite of tlie fact that the 
government as well as the Reserve Bonk 
of India have been claiming that the last 
12 months’ credit squeeze is not being 
allowed to thwart production elTorts, ins¬ 
tances are not wanting of output in other 
industries being hampered by the tight 
credit situatioa The worst eifccted arc 
the small and medium-scale sectors of 
our industrial economy which account 
for over 50 per cent of the total produc¬ 
tion of mass consumption goods. 

new policy 

It is yet to be seen how far the new 
credit policy, which is to be announced 
this week, will take cognizance of the 
imperative of raising production in seve¬ 
ral spheres. A minor relaxation of the 
policy in respect ol this credit, of course, 
will not do m view of the fact that the 
costs of both the material and human in¬ 
puts of industry have grown considerably 
as a sequel to the nearly 31 per cent m- 
crease in the general price level over the 
past one year. 

It, however, is indeed heartening that 
the government has now included the 
manufacture of mass consumption items 
in the prbrity list along with agriculture 
and the manufacture of farm inputs, vari¬ 
ous industrial raw materials and inter¬ 
mediates and exportable goods. In the 
case of mass consumption items and agri¬ 
cultural commodities, the credit require¬ 
ments are proposed to be met not only for 
T^uction purposes but also for distribu¬ 
tion. 

The other major observation of Mr 
SubramanLam in his address to the Consul¬ 
tative Cemunittee of the Chambers of 
ernnmerce of Madras to toe effiect that 
"We ere a long way swi^ from reeession”, 
« 
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of course, can be easily questionedt The 
first signs of recession in our economy are 
already there. Not only a number of 
private sector industrial units are feetiag 
the pinch of the decline in demand, but 
also the managements of several public 
sector undertakings have recently com¬ 
plained of fall in orders. The machine 
tools industry as well as the heavy ma- 
chmery manufacture sector are tlio glar¬ 
ing examples of thjis. Then there are the 
^ well-known woes of the textile industty. 
The plight of the light engineering in- 
'dustiy is not much different. If the main. 
, criterion of recession is an all-round fall 
m price, the recession, indeed, cannot be 
expected in the near future, for the mount- 
I ing costs due to various factors — global 
inflation, government’s taxation polity, 
shortages of raw materials, etc. — will 
keep prices buoyed up. In fact, inflation 
today co-exists with a recession in demand 
for commodities toe consumption or pur¬ 
chases of which can be deferred. This is 
tlm case not with our country atone. It 
is a global phenomenon. 

The task before the government at 
present is not simple and straight. The 
situation to be handled is a very compli¬ 
cated one. The central government will 
have to draw upon its ingenuity to the 
maximum for striking a balance between 
the imperatives of stabilising the price 
level and warding off a general recessbn 
in industry. Of course, recessionary 
trends in some industries cannot be ruled 
out. A thorough examination of the situa¬ 
tion is urgently called for so that produc¬ 
tion priorities and developmental pro¬ 
grammes can be realistically fixed and optir 
mum utilisation can be effected of the 
scarce financial resources. The to'm- 
lending financial institutions are under¬ 
stood to be under great strain at present 
A thorough and realistic examination of 
the needs of the economy should be hplp- 
fut in reviring the guidelines tot the opera- 
tlons of the term-lending financial institu¬ 
tions. 

• * 

The cutrent scheme of granting rebate 
in railway freight for 153 items of export, 
it is understood, may tmdergo a drastic 
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change if the union minbitry of Commerce 
insists on its continuance. ‘'FtMPed with a 
difficult financial situation, the Railway 
BoiM, however, has issued instructioas 
for the withdrawal of this rebate with 
effect from November 1, in terms of the 
notice given by the Railway minister, 
Mr L.N. Mishra. earlier this year. 

Introduced in 1958. the scheme atlain> 
ed its present form in the middle of the 
Sixties when exports of non>traditional 
items were being developed. With the 
transformation that has taken place on 
the export front during the lust two years, 
the scheme in its current form is said to be 
being availed of by the exporters of only 
such items os ferro-manganese, bicycles, 
steel pipes and tubes, brass ware, wooden 
articles and electrical wires and cables. 
The other items covered by the scheme are 
understood to be moving on their own as 
their exporters have not shown much 
interest for several years now in taking ad¬ 
vantage of the rebate. Two factors arc 
understood to be responsible for this. 
First, the rebate is just a minor fraction of 
tlie value of exportable items. Secondly, 
'the exporters do not find it worthwhile to 
go in for the cumbersome procedure in¬ 
volved in claiming rebate under the 
scheme. Even in the case of the items 
whose exporters are availing of the rebate, 
the benefit is said to be just marginal. 

The total rebate granted for exports of 
all the 15.1 items in 1972-73 amounted to 
about Rs 53 lakhs. For the current year, 
the assessment has been that the rebate 
would aggregate to not more than Rs 70 
lakhs. This figure apparently is a small 
fraction of the earnings from the con¬ 
cerned export items. 

withdrawal of rebate 

The decision to withdraw the rebate 
appears to have created some confusion 
insofar as the exports of iron ore and 
manganese ore are concerned. Inquiries 
reveal that these two items are not at ail 
affected by the Railway Board’s decision 
as their exporters arc not entitled to any 
rebate. The concession to them is in the 
form of including the two items in a low 
classification of freight rates. Since no 
change has been propo.sed as yet in this 
classification, the exporters of iron and 
manganese ores will continue to enjoy 
concessional freight, which is costing the 
railways nearly Rs 3 crores per annum. 

The Railway Board, of course, may take 
up this issue in the near future a.s the unit 
values of both iron and managanese ores 
have gone up in the recent past and are 
likely to go up further if an understand¬ 
ing IS reached between the major iron ore 
exporting countries to relate particularly 


the prices of iron ore to the rise in the 
intwaatioaal prices of steel 

The possibility of (t drastic revision of 
the present scheme of granting rebate in 
^way freight for exportable items, 
liowever, has emerged from a communi¬ 
cation addressed ^ the minister of Com¬ 
merce, Prof. D.P. Chattopadhyaya, to 
the Railway minister, Mr L.N. Mishra, 
soon after the former’s return from a visit 
to Brazil and New York last week. The 
Commerce minister is understood to have 
suggested that the matter may be exa¬ 
mined by an inter-ministerial committee 
and till the findings ofttsis committee are 
available, the Railway Board should hold 
in abeyance its decision to withdraw 
the rebate scheme. The Commerce minis¬ 
ter's plea is said to be based on two fac¬ 
tors. First, the ministry of Commerce 
feels that a sudden withdrawal of the 
scheme will affect export efforts at a time 
when exporters are bei^ hard pressed by 
the continuing rise in ocean freight. 
Secondly, the withdrawal of the rebate 
may add to the difficulties of expor¬ 
ters who are experiencing hardship be¬ 
cause of credit squeeze. The primary 
concern of the Commerce ministry, how¬ 
ever, appears to be in respect of exports 
of iron and manganese ores and the above- 
mentioned six items the exporters of which 
liave been taking advantage of the rebate 
scheme, 

m * 

The nuclear power programme en¬ 
visaged in the profile finalised by late Dr 
Vikram Sarabhai towards the close of the 
sixties, it is learnt, has considerably slip¬ 
ped. It was envisaged in this profile that 
we would be having by W9 nuclear power 
generation capacity, over and above that 
of the first atomic power station at Tara- 
pore, in Maharashtra, to the extent of 
about 2340 MWe. The current assess¬ 
ment is that not more than 870 MWe 
capacity would be added by early 1979. 


Kalpakkam, near Madras, two units of 
235 MWe M Narora. Uttar'l>mdestu 
axul 500 MW« caimdty at each of tbe two 
oth^ power atati^ to be added aftar the 
Narora project. It was envisaged that tiw 
construction of the abpve projects would 
be completed as follows: (1) Rajasthan 
project phase-I 1971; (iO Rmasthao pro¬ 
ject phase-II 1973; Cdl) Kalpakkam pro¬ 
ject phBS8“i 1974; fiv) Kalj^kkom pro¬ 
ject phase-Il 1975; uie fifth atomic power 
project 1978, and the sbith plant 1979. 

The Rajasthan project phase-I has al¬ 
ready been, completed. The implementa¬ 
tion of all the other schemes, hovrever, 
is trailing far behind the schedule con¬ 
tained in profile. The Rajasthan pro¬ 
ject phaso-Il is now expected to be com¬ 
pleted in 1976. It will attain criticality a 
few momhs later. The first phase of the 
Kalpakkam project is expected to be 
completed only by the middle of 1977 and 
its second phase by early 1976. The other 
three projects are now envisaged to be 
commissioned in the early eighties. The 
first phase of the Naroru project may be 
completed in 1981 and its second phase in 
1982. The fifth and the sixth atomic po¬ 
wer stations will come on stream some 
time after 1982 These two projects have 
yet to be approved by the Planning 
Commission. 

The setback to the atomic power gene¬ 
ration programme is understood to have 
been cau^ by the following factors: 

(i) inability of the industrial infrastruc¬ 
ture in the country to cope with a faster 
programme; 

(ii) inadequacy of grids to receive large 
blocks of power and to tolerate outages 
of large units which may continue for 
some more years; 

(ui) need to redesign reactor units to 
make them more efficient and economical 
and to adapt them to suit the capabilities 
of Indian manufacturers; 


The additional capacity in terms of (iv) difficulties po^ by our not being 

the profile was to acorue from two tjnits ^i^natory of the Nuclear Non*prolifc- 

of 200 MWe each at the Rajasthan atomic ration Treaty; and 
power project, two units of 235 MWe at (v) difficult resources position. 
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Banks and their big 

business clientele 


B. RainiKhuidra R«o 


For rue last ftw months 50 large big 
borrowal accounts are in the forefhmt. 
As on luty 18, 19(19, (he outstanding ad* 
vances to these }>arties by the 14 national¬ 
ised banks were Rs 3^.74 crores and 
year after year the figure was going up. 
As on June 29,1973, it stood at Rs 511.M 
crotes out of the total credit of Rs 
3,480,80 erores of the public sector banks 
constituting 14 70 per cent. This assist¬ 
ance to the big borrowers came in for se¬ 
vere criticism in Parliament, 

It is in this context, the Reserve Bank 
of India has now advised banks to exer¬ 
cise utmost caution to ensure that the 
amounts drawn by the borrowers are the 
minimum required for their immediate 
needs and that such amounts are used for 
the purposes for which they are drawn. 
It has suggested that to begin with banks 
may make immediate arrangements to 
watch the accounts of the fifty big^st 
borrowers in each bank. Certain guide¬ 
lines have been laid down by the Reserve 
Bonk of India to watch the big accounts 
nn the basis of suggestions as under; 

scrutiny of account 

Larger debits hi the accounts should 
bescruSniaed so asto asiwrtam whether, 
prima fade, they relate to legitimate pur¬ 
ses. In ease of doubt, enquiries may 
made as to the exact purpose of the 
payment. 

The maximum and minimum outstand- 
tag last balances in the account in each of 
tM three yeara may be ascertained in or¬ 
der to find out the dependence of the bor¬ 
rower of a long term nature on bank fin¬ 
ance as also to see whetter the increased 
resort (o Wk credit is commensurate 
with the pMUQtion needs. 

Credit turnover in the borrower's 
Aeoounkduriifigeaeh quarter over Uw last 
two ywa Wd hereafter may be compated 
with the mUm realiaatioft for the eatm- 
pondtel to vcrifo whether all a^ 
naliaatleitta ate passed throrti^ the bank, 

ilh9lHUdi4dio«ld insist sufetoWbn 

V ► S. ' » 
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of periodical stock statements by the bor¬ 
rower at least once a month. Occasional¬ 
ly, these statements may be verified with 
the books of the borrowers and compared 
with the relevant balance sheet figures If 
there are any large variations, the rea¬ 
sons should be ascertained. If, on veri¬ 
fication with the books of account, it is 
found that there has been a large decline 
in stocks after the date of any statement, 
it should be checked whether drawings m 
the accounts were reduced or trade deb¬ 
tors had gone up correspondingly. 

The relationship of inventory levels to 
sales may be studied and compared with 
the past trends. 

The following data should be obtained 
and studied; 

_ 


iRvestories; 

Production;Estimated... 
; Actual 

Sales ; Estimated... 
.'Actual 


The projections for 1974 should be ob¬ 
tained monthwise or quarterwise and then 
verified with the actual performanw: wide 
variations would require clarifications. To 
the extent feasible, the dates regarding 
inventories of one unit may be broadly 
compared with those of other similar 
units financed by the bank. The bank 
aiwuld obtain cash bodg^ and the state¬ 
ment of assets and liabilities on quartet ly 
or lesser intervals and study them. It 
sliottld obtain a statement of major items 
of debtors and creditors periodically and 
ascertain whether sundra debtors relate 
to credit sates. If not, the nature of the 
debtors any be gone into. Similarly, th^ 
may ascertain the nature of sundry credi- 
tof*. 

the bank should review from time to 
tfaok tW lotfo® »nd advanfJM given by the 
bswrower toothers as irtsOthe mvestments 
mli^ ^ hha oqtsiitehh inniness and, if 


necessary, insist upon these loanS/inVeSt- 
ments being liquidated, as early as fisasi- 
ble, to reduce his reliance on bank bor¬ 
rowings. 

Tlie bank should check how for the 
stipulations made by it or the Reserve 
Bank with regard to the borrowers fatting 
within the purview of the Credit Aathorf 
sation Scheme or otherwise, are being 
complied with by the borrowers. 

Where the borrower is relying «(ces- 
sivaly on borrowed funds, the bank should 
ascertain the efforts made by him to aug* 
ment his own resources, either by way of 
issue of fresh capital or by way of plough 
back of profits or in any other manner, so 
as to reduce his dependence on bank fin¬ 
ance. 

blanket ban 

Even before the banks in the country 
can study the instructions of the Reserve 
Bonk of India to control the big borro¬ 
wers, it appears that some banks In Tamil 
Nadu have frozen the credit limits of the 
largest 50 bank borrowers at the drawal 
levels obtaining as on July 12,1974 (Friday). 
This blanket order is likely to put tim big 
industries to considerable hardship. 
Borrowers who have already drawn thBif 
full limits before July 12,1974 will be bene¬ 
fited, but those who have been using 
their limits sparingly will suffer for several 
weeks for want of working funds. 

By this abrupt freezing of limits at the 
drawal level as on July 12, 1974, the big 
industries may not be able to pay their 
bills, cheques issued by them earlier may 
bounce and even dividend warrants issued 
against drawal arrangements may have to 
be dishonoured. In the case of sugar 
factories, credit has already been denied 
to them against stocks in the fitetory that 
have hot yet been ndeased for ratiqn of 
free market consummion with the present 

S aee», the Sugar Victories will not be 
te to pay any mOni^ to fits cane gro¬ 
wers, For the big borrowers, it is very 
difficult to get ftmds from alternate sour- 
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cd the largCHt amount of deposiu allovved 
by the B\!Krve Bank and would not be 
able to lap this source any more. 

It it) felt that with this hig squeOre 
on the big borrowers, production would 
come to a halt unless the pattern of squee* 
ze is changed apd Is taade selective. Even 
the squeeze that was imposed on the 
hanks during the recent bnsy season has 
liampered productive activity consider¬ 
ably, us banks had to deny credit to 
everybody doe to paucity of funds. But 
this time the Reserve Bank of India ap¬ 
pears to be very firm in getting its directi¬ 
ves implemented. It was having periodic 
discussions with bunkers individudly and 
collectively during the past few weeks and 
has been impressing on them the need to 
ensure return flow of funds given during 
the last busy season. As a sequel to this, 
’an! ‘ ■ 


* the n 


luirement of prior auihoritatioo, 
m these Ifttiita teveu Ihougfa BMow 
ikhs) rikigMd to >he toportM' |o.. 


In the case of existing export packing 
credit limits exceeding Rs 2$ laktw which 
have already b#n ropeirttd to theHeserve 
Batik of todia and vmich were e^rative 
as at the beginning of July 1974, banks 
should apply to the Reserve Bank, before 
August 15. for its authorisation for cott- 
tinua^e of such Ihcility, toother with a 
note indicating the basis on which such 
facilities over and abdve other cash credit 
or overdraw facilities are considered n^- 
based. 

Export packing limits below Rs 2.5 
lakhs, which were operative as on July 1, 


trial units showing aign* erf siokneka 'and 
fbr deftiung a firan%work for 

^ «g IFwaa ft!h thatl^rklag grotm is 
necessary to advise the financial intettu- 
tionsand banks to devise a procedure by 
which they keep acktee watch over the 
{H’oduction trends in the assisted concern^ 
with a view to developing an early warning 
system by which coordinated remedial 
measures may be taken to prevent SJCkness 
of assisted units, 

laonitorieg the accoants 

Again, in June 1974, the Finance minis* 
ter had a dialogue at Lucknow with the 
representatives from the ministry of fin¬ 
ance, Reserve Bank of India* State Bank 
of India and the other puMic sector banks. 
The crucial c 


and industrial borrowers to pay back 
whatever they have borrowed during the 
last few months. State Bank of India is 
already limiting its lendings to all non- 
priority sector accounts to outstandings 
as on October lust plus five per cent. 


India, may be continued. 

It has also been stated that while the 
maximum period up to which the con¬ 
cessional rate of interest (not higher than 
nine per cent per year) would apply is 90 


during the coming slack season had come 
up for discussion. U was fiplt that to 
achieve credit contraction, tt would be 
better to monitor the big borrowal ac¬ 
counts both in the private and public 
sectors. It was also realised how diffi- 


By insisting on a continuous process 
the manufacturing industries and others 
to reduce their outstandings, the govern* 
ment and the Reserve Bank are end^voHr- 
ing to bring about recession triggered by 
credit scarcity. The government direc¬ 
tors on the boards of the nationalised 
banks have already been advised to exer¬ 
cise a strict credit control on all big pro¬ 
posals that come to the board for sanc¬ 
tion. 

packing credit 

In order to have strict control over 
the export packing credit scheme, the 
Reserve Bank of India has brought pack¬ 
ing credit also within the scope of prior 
.suthorisatiort undw the Credit Authorisa¬ 
tion Scheme. Even advances made against 
iluty drawback, cash assistance etc. at the 
pre-shipment stage require now prior au¬ 
thorisation. Banks are told that credit 
limits to a borrower should be sanctioned 
separately Ibr his domestic business and 
for export purposes. 

Tlie Resme Bank's prior authorisa¬ 
tion is i^uired for pre-shipmeitt export 

total credit 

limits fall within the purview of the Credit 
Authorisation .Scheme. 

Export packing credits aggregating five 
lakhs of rupees to a single borrower fiem 
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only for such periods as may be neces¬ 
sary. 

higher cluirge 

In cases where packing credits are 
availed of but the exports do not material¬ 
ise banks have been asked to charge a 
suitable rate higher than the normal rate 
of interest from the date of the advance 
irrespective of the reason for exports not 
materialising. 

At the same time the Reserve Bank of 
India has emphasised that banks "may 
freely" provide export packing credits to 
meet the genuine requirements of ex¬ 
porters within the overall credit limits 
authorised by the Reserve Bank of India 
for general purposes. In addition, banks 
may, in urgent cases, extend credit for 
meeting temporary requirements of ex¬ 
porters. The total temporary advances 
made under this relaxation for domestic 
and export purposes should not however 
exceed Rs 25 lakhs for a period up to 
thrbe months. 

The genesis of all control measures 
may perhaps be traced back to the meet¬ 
ing the Banking Depattownt of the RBI 
had in the month of May in tteihi with 
some of the chairmui and aumagiog 
directors of the imbUe sector banks to 
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credit in a phase when prices of raw ma¬ 
terials and other inputs required had been 
going up continuously. If credit is re¬ 
duced in a situation like this, the produc¬ 
tion volume is bound to be affected. It 
was ultimately agreed that in the context 
what is more important is neither credit 
aquecM nor credit restraint, but one 
should think in terms of credit planning. 
Every bank has to prepare detailed credit 
plans and then ensure that credit goes to 
sectors that are important in augmenting 
production and facilitating movement and 
distribution of goods. 

The Reserve Bank of India has nOw 
set up a study group headed by Mr 
P. L. Tandon, chairman of Punjab Nation 
nal Bank, to devise measures for a follow¬ 
up and supwvhion by banks of credit ex- 
tmded by them. Toe panel is obviously 
act up to plug loopholes in the possible 
misutilisation of bunk credit by big busi¬ 
ness houses. 

i 

When everything is said and dtSbk, 
the rationate of credit watehjog idethiiMti 
and control of big boreowal accotttttgcan, 
^ppi'tolated only If the mjeagures 
arg linked to the credit budgets ofthe 
banks and medit ratidhing to all the ibc- 
td« of the economy having rfue regard to 
the wbduetson plans of ma boreowers 
and the priority of the output in ti^ 
nomy of the country. 

t 




Farm holdings: 

. economics of size 


TUB MAXIMUM percentage (75%) of the 
farmers in our country are cither small 
or marginal, with the land holding size 
less than or equal to 7.5 acres*. The 
market surplus varies widely with the size 
of the farms. It is obvious that the food* 
wain (Subsistence crop) production would 
DC lower, due to low contribution from 
(a) small and marginal farmers than the 
large farmers, and (b) subsistence crops 
than commercial crops. Percentage distri¬ 
bution of the production in different size 
classes* indicates that the relative reten¬ 
tion is more in the lower groups. Even 
today, the index of ‘percapita availabi¬ 
lity of foodgrains' (total production/total 
population) is treated as an indicator to 
assess the development in agriculture and 
agricultural progress in any region of the 
country. With the new and multiple pro¬ 
blems arising in agricultural sector, es¬ 
pecially in the recent past, the above index 
no longer holds good in bringing out the 
real depth of the problem-availability. 

biassed estimates 

The estimates of production are arriv¬ 
ed at, by ifovcrnment organisations/publi- 
tations, cither by crop cutting experi¬ 
ments conducted in very small farms, with 
many factors uhder control and the same 
is ^neralised for the entire region or 
nation, by multiplying the total area 
(without taking into account the land 
holding pattern) under that crop, with a 
standpd/normal yield rate. This proce¬ 
dure is subjected to a lot of criticism and 
stands correction. ITie bias in the estima¬ 
tion is further precipitated while aTrivi.rg 
at the marketable surplus for various 
grains by adopting some set percentages 
of production as merketable surplus for 
example in foodp'ains (50%), groundnut 
(80%), cWllies (80%), cotton (80%) etc., 
depending On the eanier local experiences. 
A rational examination of these figures 
raises doubts about their subjectivity/ 
validity. The procedure is oversimplified 
if the woductlon and marketable surplus 
are estituated in this way, obviously ignor¬ 
ing a number of constraints opehit- 
ing in the agticultural field, 

Shsides the 'siita of the holdiiqg') the 


other important factors that determine 
the production and marketable surplus 
are (i) acute fragmentation of land, (ii) 
cost of production, (iii) poor retention 
capaci^ of fanners, (iv) soil type and type 
of cultivation, (v) ill effects of land ceiling 
act, and (vi) lack of institutional finance 
and pro^ammes for the small and mar¬ 
ginal farmers in many areas. Hence meti¬ 
culous care is needed in arriving at these 
important variables—production and 
marketable surplus. 

recent studies 

As the direct and positive correlation 
between the total production and the 
steady flow of marketable surplus gears 
up the tempo of economic development 
of any region, the main objective of this 
article is to throw light, on some of the 
recent studies made in various parts 
of the country (i) to make the 
administrators and planners to understand 
the real problem and not to get carried 
away by the deceptive index of ‘‘per 
capita” availability; (ii) to bring into 
light the areas where and by what pro¬ 
portion the agricultural wealth (in com¬ 
parison with small and medium farmers) 
is getting accumulated, in the rural scene 
thus affecting the economy as a whole(*A); 
(lii) the areas where further stress and 
improvement is urgently felt, to improve 
the conditions of small and marginal 
farmers so that their productivity and 
hence the market surplus can be improved. 

The fragmented nature of holdings of 
these small and marginal farmers makes 
scientific farming almost impossible, which 
in turn is directly responsible for the 
lower yield and hence lower market 
surplus. 

A study in Purnea district, Bihar* 
indicated “Right skewed distribution” of 
the land: prtvailing on a low level of pro¬ 
duction, mth the higher rate of share 
cropping, under radc rent conditions and 
higper coat’ of jwoduction in the lower 
size hol^it^ I 

Inu study ofSoundatti taluk*, Mysore 
Btate, the irrigated and unirrigated farms 

' tM . 


Taw-e I 

Pomea: Size and Percentages of HoMlngs 
and Area 


Size 

Percentage 
of holdings 

Percentage 
of Area 

upto 5 acres 

78.2 

34.6 

10 

14.1 

27.4 

aboveSO „ 

7.7 

38.0 


lOO.O 

100.0 


were observed to be distributed skewedly 
with the frequency highest in the small 
holdings and progressively decreasing with 
the increase in the size of the holding. 

The study, in the Tungabhadra area* 
revealed that the marketable and market¬ 
ed surplus increased with the size of the 
farm; with the lowest size farmer having 
nil surplus and in other highest groups 
5.2,10.7 and 87.5 per cent marketable 
surplus with the corresponding figures of 
2.2, 5.5 and 33.3 per cent marketed sur¬ 
plus respectively of the total production. 
It was also observed that 90 per cent of 
the surplus was contributed by the targe 
farmers. 

low retarns 

The returns (on the sales of the |ffo- 
duce) were observed to be very low, for 
the small fanners sell their produce im¬ 
mediately after harvest. The retention 
capacity is more with the progressively 
higher holdings, and their capacity to sell 
to other places (other than local markets) 
is also high, thus fetching higher rates and 
more profits. 

The study in west Rajasthan* also in¬ 
dicated that the percentage of marginal 
and small farmers was as high as 76.7 of 
the total cultivators, indicating educ¬ 
tion and marketable surplus in the lower 
range to be very low. Added to this, the 
benefits like financial assistance given by 
the government and jprivate agencies had 
gone largely to medium and large, land 
holders. Small farmers could not reap the 
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(lliMfiti due to lack of their capacity to 
advance any tangible securities. 

The study in Hoogli district, West 
]deagal* indicated the overwhelming do- 
Snination bv marginal (56%) and small 
farmers (24%). Another interegting point 
was that the total cost per acre for small 
farmers was nearly 60 per cent higher 
than that of marginal farmers on seed, 
fertilizer, pesticides, etc. The most im¬ 
portant crops were sold immediately after 
the harvest by marginal and small farmers 
to repay the loans borrowed by them at 
the lime of cultivation whereas large 
farmers could store their produce for 
considerably longer periods. The indeb¬ 
tedness was found to be very high (65%) 
in the lower group, usually using the 
entire amount for consumption purposes 
(non-productive) and/or cultivation. They 
could not get institutional (financial) as¬ 
sistance, because of their inability to 
mortgage any assets. Hence they had to 
approach private parties, generally their 
cultivators or local merchants for loans 
at very high interest rates with peculiar 
preconditions. The study* in the Purnea 
district revealed that the rate of interest 
sometimes worked out to be 140 per cent, 
depending on the time (immediately after 
harvest), type of corn, conversion of ‘kind’ 
to ‘cash’ at the time of payment, etc. 

skewed boldings 

The studies made in Tun|abhadra 
area* revealed that the land holdings were 
skewed with only 3.6 per cent of large 
farmers commanding 26.0 per cent of the 
total land in Raichur district. In the 
context of market surplus, the small far¬ 
mers contributed only 16.6 per cent of 
the total, whereas large formers contri¬ 
buted up to 61.2 per cent. In terms of 
average, the marketed surplus per farm 
varied Iroin Rs 1394 (small) to Rs 8384 
(large) through Rs 2270 (medium). 

The intensity of cropping has been 
observed to be a signilicant factor in 
raising production, which was possible 
only in the higher brackets of land holding. 
The small farmer generally received lower 
prices compared to the large farmer be¬ 
cause of his (i) prior financial commit¬ 
ments resulting in forced and early sales, 
and(ii) small quantity of marketable 
surplus, rendering it uneconomical to 
transport to distant markets. Advantage 
of this fact IS taken by local businessmen 
to make small purchases and send the total 
to distant inai kels wiicrc they can fetch 
higher prices T he percentage contri butions 
to the total marketed suiplus* by the 


small 06-6%). medium (22.2%) and large 
(61.2%) farmers indicate that the siste of 
the holding directly influences the size of 
the toul saleable output. 

Another interesting finding was that 
“per acre marketable surplus” increases 
with the size of the fiiirm*, ranging up to 
80 per cent through 39 per cent to zero 
per cent from the highest to the lowest 
size. Tile marketable surplus in the hig¬ 
her size groups were 279 per cent and 
661 per cent more that of the lower group. 
Large farmers retain up to six months a 
major portion of their production, whereas 
small and marginal farmers sell their 
major production in the first two months. 
The small farmers had taken loans from 
the mandi merchants on the condition to 
sell their produce to them after harvest. 

Tablh 11 

Vistrlbution of Farmers by Size of Hold¬ 
ing, Selling their Surplus, with Time 


(percentages) 


Size 

Immedi¬ 

ately 

after 2 
months 

after 4 
months 

after 6 
months 

Small 

74 

26 

— 

-- 

Medium 41 

59 

— 

_ 

Large 

28 

33 

28 

10 

Big 

25 

37 

24 

13 


In Tclangana?, sizewisc analysis gave 
different elasticity of productivity, giving 
rise to the conclusion that the produc¬ 
tivity elasticities of resources vary with 
the size of the farm. The input-output 
ratio increased with the increase in the 
size of the holding. 

Small farmers could not utilise me¬ 
chanical power and had to spend more 
money and time chan the large farmers 
on land development. The cropping 
diversity was also low in small farms. 
Financial organisations had their own 
bias in advancing more loans to large 
farmers than the small farmers, who have 
more debt liability*. ^ 

Yet another important factor that 
conditions the production and indirectly 
the marketable surplus is the type of 
cultivation: dry or light irrigation or wet 
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Crop yields diflbr under dry and wet 
Gultivaticms, sometimes up to lOO per 
cent ®.* difference. 

It is also observed that due to the Land 
Ceiling Act (which specifies that more 
dry land can be retained by the farmer 
than irrigated on^ the ratio being (Wet: 
I. D.; D^) : : (1:3:5) the farmers are 
not cultivating their lands and thus con¬ 
verting their wet lands into dry, so that 
they can retain more of their land in the 
physical sense.® This method, Jtt a way, 
is coming in the way of lands develop¬ 
ment, especially in the case of lands which 
arc under new irrigation projects or com¬ 
mand areas. In the command areas the 
villages are surveyed and are decided 
for localisation (suitability for wet, light 
irrigation and dry farming) depending on 
various characteristics, but all this plan¬ 
ning is upset by the behaviour of the large 
farmers in view of the Land Coiling Act. 

The important factor that affects the 
production thus is the severe fragmenta¬ 
tion of land. Due to the laws of inheri¬ 
tance, the landed property is divided 
among brothers and with passing of 
nerations, the land becomes uneconomic. 
Hence the necessity of consolidation ‘by 
law’ is most urgent. 

Streamlining is needed in the provi¬ 
sion of financial assistance through insitu- 
tions to the small and marginal farmers 
at least for their cultivation purposes with¬ 
out rigid formalities of mortga^, guaran¬ 
tor, etc. 

coosolidatioo of holding 

In case of small/medium holding, the 
economic efficiency can be achieved by 
siphoning the surplus population from 
the agricultural sector to non-agrieultural 
sectors, then consolidating small holdings 
to optimum sizes with operational effici¬ 
ency. The idea is to minimise the under¬ 
employment than to provide new employ¬ 
ment. The size of holding should ve 
taken as the factor to measure the effici- 
ency in the farm production and ti> de¬ 
termine the returns to scale. This fiUJtor 
may be an impediment in the way of 
achieving economic efficiency either be¬ 
cause the holdings are too small or tup 
large in the Indian context. 

Most of the land which is left uncul¬ 
tivated, though it is cultivable, by laige 
farmers due to their inability to man^ 
the “very large” sized holdings should be 
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ioUnedUtctjr dUtributed to enterprising 
farmers fot proper use. 

In the light of the studies in different 
states, one can arrive at the conclusion 
that if the structure of land ownership 
is altered and a more even distribution 
undertaken prodoctivitjr of land and 
total output can be increased. 
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Soap muddle: present Dr C.D. MahfBhwRfi 

scarcity and price hike 


There ari two sectors in soap industry 
at present -one organised and the other 
unorganised sector. More than half of 
the soap production is in the small scale 
sector over which there is no price control 
of even an informal nature. The orga¬ 
nised sector i.s usually represented by 
the Indian Soaps and Toiletries Makers’ 
Association (ISTMA). The two big 
units or manufacturers in this organised 
sector arc Tata Oil Mills and Hindustan 
Lever 

There was no statutory control over 
the prices of soaps and synthetic deici - 
gents, but there was an informal price 
centrol on soaps produced by the orga¬ 
nised sector, except the premium grade 
toilet soaps. It was in July 1973 that the 
prices of soaps manufactured in the orga¬ 
nised sector were last revised and the 
ISTMA used to consult the government 
every time it wanted to revise the 
prices. 

In the last few months there had been 
sliarp fall in soap production in the 
organised sector and the spokesmen of 
the organised sector had stated that in 
view of the present unremuneratjve 
prices of soa.ps, they were unable U> 
purchase sufficient quantities of oils and 
fats gt the prevailing high prices. Hie 
IndiWi Soom and Touetries Makers 
Agfocigtion had therefore asked for an 
increase in the prices of soaps on the 


f^nund that prices of oils and fats had 
significantly increased. 

The government has mudilied the 
system of regulation of prices or distri¬ 
bution. The oigantsed sector has been 
asked to miinufacture one brand of 
popular ‘Janta’ soap of a specific weight 
and this will be subject to government's 
price discipline. A percentage of the 
soap production of each unit in the 
organised sector has been reserved for 
this brand and rest of the ptoduction 
capacity may be utilised foi manufactur¬ 
ing premium grade soaps which will not 
be subject to any price or distribution 
control. The govenunent is also thinking 
of allowing the soap industry to cut down 
on perfumes and wrapping material so as 
to enable the manufacturers to keep the 
prices of popular brands as low us 
possible. 

The main law materials in the soap 
industry have hitherto been imported 
tallow and the indigenously produced 
edible oils. The soap producers have 
already reduced the tulow Content of fat 
cuRsumed for soap manufacture to 30 
per cent from the usual 60 per cent. The 
government has now aaked the soap 
raauiffiwgttters to redui^e it further by 10 
pwcctlt, 

' The soap industry's annual require¬ 
ment for mutton tallow was estimated at 


75,000 tonnes, all of which was imported, 
or this 45,000 tonnes was allotted to the 
organised sector and the balance was 
given to the small units in the unorguiised 
sector 

The import of tallow has now 
altogether been banned so as to save 
foreign exchange. The switch over to 
minor seed oils, in place of the imported 
tallow and scaicely available edible oils, 
will not only save foreign exchange, but 
will also provide direct as well as todirect 
employment to a large number of persons. 
Most of these seeds os well as mowah 
are forest products, so a large num¬ 
ber of persons will be required for picking 
them • 

As regaids the use of edible oils, the 
government seeks to discourage it in the 
manufacture of soaps. The government 
will, however, assist the soap iudustry 
to step up production of alternative 
minor seed oils to replace tallow and 
edible oils 

The government is encouraging the 
use of nee bran oil (non-edible grade) 
and a numbci of other non-editde ^ 
such as sal seed oil, neem seed oil, luranj 
and mahua seed oils which cut be uti¬ 
lised to produce soaps of diffotent qwgity. 
The excise rebate on the use of such oils 
in soap manufacture was siffistantially 
increased with effect from August 1, 
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1973. The goveroment will allow liberally 
the establishment of solvent extraction 
plants. 

It is estimated that nearly five lakh 
tonnes of these non-edible oils can be 
produced in the country from existing 
resources if some initiative is taken by 
Petroleum and Chemicals ministry to 
pursuade the large manufacturers. 

Synthetic detergents, which arc sub¬ 
stitutes for laundry soaps, are being en¬ 
couraged since their manufacture requires 
neither tallow nor oil. To cncourai^ the 
indigenous production of synthetic 
detergents, the government has already 
i issued liberal licences for expansion of 
, the existing units as well as establishment 
of new ones. 

raw materials 

However, for the indigenous manu¬ 
facture of synthetic deta’g^nts im- 
(lio^at ra# material,aH^I-benxenis 
ana SrW* is not available in the 
country. It is imported from outside. 
But it saves foreign exchange to import 
cheaper alkylates than tallow or non- 
edible oils. The present synthetic deter¬ 
gents industry in India is based on im¬ 
ported alkylates. The government is 
making special arrangements to import 
alkyl-benzene so essential for the manu¬ 
facture of synthetic detergents. The 
Indian Petro Chemical Corporation has 
also been asked to examine the feasibility 
of manufacturing alkyl-benzene, as it is 
a product of petrochemical plants. 
Regarding STPP a licence has already 
been granted to a big business house to 
set ap a unit at Haldia and the govern¬ 
ment is expeditiously clearing more 
applications pending with it for STPP, 

As synthetic detergents arc «substi¬ 
tutes for oil and fut based laundry soaps, 
the government has decided to increase 
the synthetic detergent capacity even 
when benzene, an essential raw ma¬ 
terial for synthetic detergents, is not 
indigenously produced. Government 
wants that for laundry soaps synthetic 
detergents should as far as possible 
^replace the traditional soap. 

The present capacity for synthetic 
detergents is around 115,000 tonnes 
per annum; for an additional 70,800 
topnes licences have already been issued 
and for 160,000 tonnes, letters of intent 


'Staortage of ruliher-inucessiug tools Uctiys 
tyre prolect: Soap Scarcity- Reasons: Bconomc 
Ttmv* 17-8-1974. 


have been issued, but a* mentioned 
dbove, shortage of imported raw 
material—alkyl-benzene ‘and STPP—is 
standing in the way of large scale pro¬ 
duction of synthetic detergents in the 
country. In 1972 aggregate synthetic 
detergent production was only 63,000 
tonnes which increased by only 9,000 
tonnes in 1973. 

issue of licences 

Licences and letters of intent for the 
manufacture of synthetic detergents were 
issued in a rather haphazard manner 
and uneconomic unit sizes of 10,000 tonnes 
per annum each were required to be set 
up. Even at present nearly one lakh 
tonnes of new capacity is under imple- 
mei^tioD, However, it is not certain 
whwher an uQinterrupted supply of indi¬ 
genous alkylates such hr non-edible oils 
will be made to the new units manufactur¬ 
ing synthetic detergents. 

Unless apd until the Migenous supply 
of non-ccnble oils is intensified and 
increased, the progress of soap manu¬ 
facture and synthetic detergents produc¬ 
tion in India will ramitin dim and dismal 
in the coming years, at least during the 
entire fifth Plan period. In order to restore 
some equilibrium in the demand and 
supply of soap and detergents in the 
country, sustained and continued efforts 
to increase the indigenous alkylates are 
necessary. 

Big units in the organised sector of 
the soap industry, such as Tata Oil Mills 
and the Hindustan Lever should be en¬ 
couraged to produce sufficient quantities 
of nun-edible rice-bran oil by collecting 
rice bran even from old and antequated 
rice mills. New licences for the produc¬ 
tion of synthetic detergents should be 
granted to large units only on the con¬ 
dition that they will put up in the 
country rice-bran oil extraction plants. 
The ceiling of 10,000 tonnes per annum 
on plant capacity should be relaxed and 
units of capacities larger than 10,000 
tonnes may be encouraged in the interest 
of efficient and econoipicai production. 

The above suggei^ions in regard to 
the intensification and increased supplies 
of indigenous alkylates, if implemented, 
would make it possible for the present 
soap production in the country to 
increase to 12,00,000 tonnes by 1981-82 
besides about 5,00,000 tonnes of synthetic 
detergents. If the production of indi¬ 
genous alkylates, which are essential raw 
materials for the manufacture of syn¬ 
thetic detergents, is not taken up in right 
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earnest, a continued shOitafS in the 
soaps and detergents will persist in the 
country for about a decade even. 

After discussing the raw material 
components and othw technioalities of 
the soap industry and also lookup into 
the possibility of developing indigenous 
supply of substitute raw material^ to 
replace the hitherto imported tallow, 
the causes of the present soap scarcity 
and the consequent price hike can easily 
he now deduced. 

There has been a sharp decline in soap 
production from January 1974 onwards. 
The total production of soap in the 
country last year was around 600,000 
tonnes, requiring 300,000 tonnes of fats 
and oils. It is apprehended that in 19?4 
the total production of soap will be 
27(V0OQ tonnes only as the gvgilabUity of 
fatly material to the ofgunitod sector is 
not likely to exceed 125,000 tonnes, 
whereas the demand for soaps has been 
increasing by about 10 to 15 percent.* 

ledlaii^y and inertia 

Cut in the import of tallow has been 
one of the important reasons for the low 
production of soap. Lethargy and 
inertia on the part of the Petroleum and 
Chemicals ministry last year in recom¬ 
mending licences for synthetic detergents, 
has considerably delayed setting up new 
units. Reduced availability of synthetic 
detergents pushed the demand for laundry 
soap thereby contributing to its price 
hike. Another reason for low production 
of soap was that no eiforts were made 
by large-scale laundry and toilet soap 
manufacturers to increase the supply of 
indigenous alkylates (non-cdible only) to 
meet in part the shortage of raw 
materials due to cut in the import of 
tallow. 

There arc not only vast possibilities 
of production of non-edible oils and indi¬ 
genous alkylates from agricultural and 
industrial sectors but fatty acids as 
developed by the scientists of the 
Institute of Petroleum, Dehra Dun, and 
the petroleum refinery fractions can also 
become raw materials for the soap 
industry. The capita! equipment for (Jie 
manufacture of the substitute-raw 
material discussed above can also be 
produced indigenously. If the govern¬ 
ment makes .sustain^ efforts in ri.^ 
earnest for the indigenous supply oHhe 
non'Cdjblfi oils, the present scarcity of 
soap and synthetic detergents wi)I soon 
be wipe out and the prices will t^so start 
declining. 
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Japan’s continuing 

“economic miracle”-l 


I 

Years of Economic Growth 

The last 10 years have seen a rapidly 
growing and changing Japanese econon^ 
faced with great challenges both at home 
and abroad. They have been years of 
transition witnessing the emergence of 
Japan as a great economic power and 
foreshadowing the problems that He 
ahead. Economic growth has remained 
impressive with real per capita GNP 
increasing at an annual rate of over nine 
per cent, compared with five per cent 
for France, four per cent for West 
Germany and three per cent for the 
United States, to name a few major 
OECD members. 

But growth has also been accompanied 
by important disequilibria, externally 


both official and academic, were based 
upon the feeling that, with the ending 
of the postwar lehabililation period, the 
scope for maintaining a high rale of 
growth had become smaller and that, 
consequently, a progressive slowdown of 
rales to those registered bv other indus¬ 
trial countries was to be expected. 
Events proved sucli forecasts wrong and 
showed the resilience and flexibility of 
the Japanese economy. At 10.6 per cent 
a year the growth of real GNP in the 
last ten years has in fact been higher 
than that of the previous decade: the 
ba.sic factors, which had enabled Japan 
to grow rapidly m the fifties, continued 
broadly in the sixties and, indeed, are 
still pre^nt though their relative impor¬ 
tance has changed with time. 

Among the f.ictors behind Japan’s 
growth performance since the 1960s 
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and domestically. Externally, the pro- have been ; abundant labour and a two- 
gressive accumulation of a huge current told economic structure; high investment 
account surplus, at a time when Japan’s and savings accompaiiied by credit wd 
weight in world trade had becoine large, fiscal policies designed to cn^urage high 
was certainly not a minor factor in the profits and investment; rapid introduction 
crisis which shook the foundations of the of important technology; combination 
international monetary system set up at of export-led and mvcstment-led growth 
Bretton Woods. Domestically, with patterns, facilitated by appropriate ex- 
improved living standards, the problems change rate and other policies; great 
of mowing social imbalances and infla- capacity to transform structures (paru- 
tion.and the spread of pollution and cuiarly in relation to industry), advanced 
other environmental damage created by education levels, and high quality of 
fast industrialisation have come to the labour and entrepreneurial ability, 
forefront of politics, H 

In the late fifties doubts were expres- -f he Two-Fold Structure 

sed as to whether Japan could contmue , 

Iheaxoeptioniti growth performance of The two-fold structure of the Japanese 
the postwar years. These discussions economy, whereby sectors and activities 

BlUritelW BCX>ltoMlST 


with low productivity coexisted with 
modern and highly productive industries 
provided the country with a large labour 
reservoir and permitted considerable 
shifts of employment among, and within 
the different sectors of the economy—to 
a greater extent than in any other OECD 
country with a similar starting position, 
Italy and Spain for instance. Such shifts 
have naturally contributed to the fast 
rise in overall productivity per employed 
person throughout the postwar rehabili¬ 
tation period and well into the sixties. 
Though it is difficult to evaluate the 
contribution of these structural shifts in 
employment to the growth of output, 
OECD Secretariat estimates based on 
somewhat arbitrary and simplified 
assumptions, indicate that it has been 
siioable, perhaps 10 per cent of real 
GNP growth between 1955 and 1969. 

declining trend 

The trend decline in the share of agricul¬ 
ture in total employment has continued 
unabated during the last ten years, with 
a fall from 26 per cent in 1963 to 14.5 
per cent in 1973. But its contribution 
to the increase of employment in industry 
has become progressively smaller and 
there has been, os a result, a considerable 
tightening in the labour market. Its 
future contribution is likely to be even 
smaller than would appear on the basis 
of the still relatively high share of 
apiculture in 1973 compared with that 
of other highly industrialised nations 
such as the USA and West German)'; 
the age structure of employment m 
agriculture (in 1973 some 70 per cent 
were 40 years old or older) makes it 
difficult for such transfers to take place 
even on a much smaller seals. 

This is not to say that the dualistic 
structure of the Japanese economy has 
disappeared or that the growtli in pro¬ 
ductivity resulting from employment 
shifts has played a minor role in the 
most recent years. Shifts within and 
between the industrial and services sectors 
are still taking place and are likely to 
continue, as witnessed by the steady 
decline in the proportion of self-employ¬ 
ed in each sector. To the extent that 
such shifts take place from industries 
with a lower level (and/or smaller growth) 
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iubstontially to the growth of output. 
But the progressive narrowiof of wage 
differentials between small and large 
finna is an indication that the scope for 
intra-industrys hifts has become smaller. 
Moreover, the changing structure of final 
consumer demand toward services and 
the resultant growing weight of this 
sector in total domestic output and em¬ 
ployment may also imply that producti¬ 
vity increases will become smaller. 
However, considerable manpower 
reserves still exist in tlie commercial 
sector, where the scope for rationalisa¬ 
tion remains large. 

Ill 

High InvestniAnts, High 
Savings, High Profits 

' The rapid increase in productivity per 
employed person and the concomitant 
; changes in the employment structure have 
' been made possible by the high and grow- 
ling rate of investment. On average 
> during the last ten years the share of gross 
fixed investment in GDP in Japan was 
I the largest among major OBCU countries. 
Moreover together with that of France, 
^it was also increasing at the fastest rate. 
^When private productive investment alone 
is considered, the difference becomes ever 
[more striking. 

Developments during the last decade 
hus continued to show a high propensity 
tof enterprises, leading to rapid growth, 

I high profits, a rapid rise of household 
'’incomes and an increasing personal 
^.savings ratio which helped to finance 
I further increases in business investment. 
The share of total national savings (the 
^um of gross investment and the current 
sBxtemal surplus) in GNP rose from .15 

cent in 1963 to 40 per cent, on 


-tiTw a gBr- T a- nme' THgB~ TBCBHt yfeatW 
remaining by far the highest m^or OECD 
countries throu|^o«t the period. 

Jajpta’s virtMos drdb 

The interaction of Ugh investment 
end savings ratio is one fiindamental 
aspect of Japan’s virtuous circle of 
economic growth. Whatever the direction 
of the casual relationship, a high savings 
ratio has permitted a high investment 
ratio and thus a high growth rate, which 
in turn has provide one—if not the 
only—reason for an increasing savings 
ratio. 

There are. indeed, other factors which 
could explain the behaviour of household 
savings in Japan, the most important of 
which are; the need to compensate for 
the insufficiencies of the social welfare 
system, especially the low level of old age 
pensions; the need to finance education 
expenditures; the desire to finance the 
purchase of a house: given the increase 
in land and construction prices and the 
late evolution of a housing credit system, 
people have tended to increase the 
proportion of their incomes that is saved 
in order to maintain the real value of 
their savings balances; and finally, 
relatively undeveloped consumer credit 
facilities. 

All these factors, however, while 
explaining in part differences in the level 
of household savings between Japan and 
other industrialised countries, cannot 
fully account for the high trend growth 
rate of the savings ratio unless they are 
viewed within the dynamics of the growth 
process in Japan. 

A peculiarity of the Japanese wage 
system is the large lump sum payments 
which arc given to workers twice a year 
(June and December) and are linked to 


corporate prdBts. Though stKth boauses 
cannot be fitlly considiired tut ”tran»ttory 
income” rince workers have coiote to 
expoetthem, Qw propeasity to save out 
of these payments is much higher thiut 
it is out of regular earnings. Because 
the share of bonuses in total wa^ earn¬ 
ings has increased substantially since the 
mid-fifties, it is not surprising to see 
that, on average, the propensity of 
workers to save has also increased. And 
since household incomes are laigeiy 
composed of wages and salaries, this also 
explains the upward trend in the savings 
ratio of the household sector as a whole. 
A direct relationship can consec^ucntly be 
found between the high and increasing 
level of private productive investment, a 
consequent increase in enterprise revenue 
and profits, higher bonus payments, and, 
in turn, a higher savings ratio. In other 
words, the rapid rale of growth resulting 
from rising investment expenditure itself 
generates the financing for an even higher 
level of investment in a cumulative 
dynamic process. 

high savings ratio 

Theoretically, a high savings ratio 
does not by itself ensure a high rate of 
investment and growth-unless there is a 
demand for investment and unless 
savings are effectively channelled to its 
financing. Economic policy in Japan by 
allowing high profits has, however, en¬ 
courage private productive investment 
and ensured that savings be made avail¬ 
able to it. Banks have been the major 
intermediary between investors and 
savers, providing to investors the major 
source of their financing and to severs 
the desired financial assets in which to 
hold their savings. Throng appropiate 
low interest rale policies, depreciation 
allowances and protective measures and, 
not least, by limiting its own recourse to 
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pi» Category 

|(No. ofpersons 1-9 10-19 

|employed) 

20-29 

30-49 50-100 

100-199 

200-299 

300-499 

500-999 

1000 

and 

over 

TOTAL 

ijH umber of 

Itstablish- 

|inents 

479,376 88,761 

26,334 

23.861 18,812 

8,715 

2,742 

1,987 

1,449 

894 

652,931 

ilNumbcr of 

Ipersons 

Employed 

1,909,757 1.262.388 

646,686 

912,601 1,291,099 

1,193,821 

665,274 

760,033 

991.007 

2,047,014 

11.679.6TO 

l^xnount of 
value added 
rin millions 
j of yen) 

1,933^5 1,836,271 

1,049,153 1,483,015 2,311,900 

^400,838 1,559,341 

1,917,340 2‘848,863 

7,231,679 24,571.912 
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bonrowiag from th« private leetor, the 
^vetomeot has thus greatly stimulated 
demaad for investment and freed re* 
sources for its financing. Investment 
demand has only been curtailed in periods 
when restrictive credit policies vrero 
required for balance of payments 
reasons. 

The sj^tcra thus developed has proved 
hi^ly emcient and so roiilient that 
dimculties have been and are being 
enconntered in the attempt to shift 
resources away from private investment in 
order to satisfy the increasing demand for 
welfare and social infrastuctorc-a stated 
objective of the last three development 
plans. 

During the last decade the massive 
investment effort has contributed incrcus* 
ingly to both the rise in output and 
demand. The capital elasticity of produc¬ 
tion (i.e. the percentage increase in output 
resulting from a given increase in the 
capital stock) and the contribution of 
investment to the growth of demand have 
increased progressively throughout the 
sixties. As a result, investment played a 
growing role in determining btUh the 
potential growth of output and tlie fluc¬ 
tuations of economic activity. 

At the same time, the capital intensity 
of produclion processes has alsi> been 
increased considerably as investment has 
not only been directed to expanding 
c.ipacity but also to replacing labour in 
response to the progressive tightening of 
labour supply and increasing cost of 
labour relative to that of capital. The 
high rate of investment has also permitted 
llie quick adoption of imported techno¬ 
logy and, increasingly, the development 
of domestic technological advances. 

IV 

InvcstQinnts and Exports 

The sharp rise in productivity resulting 
from the high investment rate and from 
technological progress has allowed Japan 
to achieve a ^nerally satisfactory price 
performance at the wholesale level until 
1971-72 despite relatively largo increases 
in wages. That this should have pro¬ 
gressively strengthened Japan’s competi¬ 
tive* position under a system of fixed 
exchange rates and, with time, caused a 
basic imbalance in external transactions 
was predictable, as also was the slow 
response of economic policy to such a 
fuadatmalal change. It is consequently 
not amprising that, with the US balance 
of payments simultaneously weakening, 
both J^n and the world monetary 
system need their most serious postwar 
crisia in 1971, Throui^put the postwar 
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tehabilHathui period and even is the 
sixties ■ (though to a progressively Josser 
extent) Japan’s foreign trade policies 
aimed to encourage exports and control 
imports, because the balance of payments 
was the most important constraint on the 
achievement of full employment and rapid 
growth. Though imports were progres¬ 
sively liberalised, various export incen¬ 
tives, such us favourable tax treatment or 
special credit faciliiics, remained in force 
until recently. 

additional capacity 

Plant and equipment investments 
continuously created additional productive 
capacity for export and strengthened the 
competitive power of Japanese industries. 
That prices of intcrmMiary and b.isic 
materials remained stable at a relatively 
low level alw helped the competitiveness 
of many Japanese exports. Thus, indust¬ 
ries which had originally been developed 
to supply the domestic market with basic 
products (such as steel, automobiles and 
chemicals) acquired increased strength us 
export industries. The growth of exports 
was also stimulated because foreign 
demand for what progressively became 
major Japanese exports was expanding 
fast. As a result, increased competi¬ 
tiveness and the composition of exports 
permitted continuous and sizeable market 

? ;ains, greatly expanding Japan’s weight in 
orcign trade. 

Tlic rapid rise of exports lifted the 
balance of payments coiling on growth so 
that It became less necessary to restrain 
aggregate demand to maintain balance of 
payments equilibrium. The turning point 
probably occurred around 1968, when the 
current balance moved into strong surplus 
reflecting, what can be considered with 
hindsight, a basic disequilibrium. 
The interplay between investment and 
exports is thus a second aspect of the 
Japane.se virtuous circle. It permitted 
siroultaneuasly a high rate of growth and 
the progressive reduction of the external 
constraints to the attainment of full 
employment. It allowed the economy to 
be progressively lihcratiscd thereby provid¬ 
ing for an improved allocation of 
resources. But it also bred the seeds of 
what have now bccoiw other problems 
and chaUenges facing the country's 
economy. 

The interaction between investment 
and exports greatly affected the structure 
of industry which showed rapid cltanges 
throughout the sixties. As the average 
contribution of export and private invest¬ 
ment in total final demand rose progres¬ 
sively from 34.5 per cent dttriftl the years 
1960*65 to over 40 per cent la the period 
1965*71. there was also substantial 
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change In the comjm^itioii of industrial 
output, Qenorally the industries that 
rose faster than average were also those 
whose export dependency w«* Increasing 
substantially, iron and steel for example, 
machinery* chemicals, and later automo¬ 
biles and electronic products. Conversely, 
those industries which registered a slower 
growtit of exports, e.g. to.xtilcs, also saw 
their weight in total production decline. 
This, of course, has rendered the economy 
more dependent upon external demand, 
even tliough the share of exports in ONP 
remains low when compared with that of 
European countries. It has by the same 
token increased proportionately Japan’s 
slake in the maintenance and development 
of u free trade and payments system. 

This rajiid sketch of some of the miiin 
economic fdclors behind Japan's growth 
performance has emphasised some impor¬ 
tant rcl.iiionships between certain 
economic variables. But tlic institutional, 
human and sociological basis upon which 
the “growth model" is rooted has also 
been imporUnt, though difficult to 
quantify. A highly competent and 
effective government, the existence of 
skilled and flexible labour supplies and 
the gre.it inventivcnc.ss and ability of 
entrepreneurs (a la Schumpeter) have all 
enabled the economy to maintain virtuous 
growth. They have created llie historical 
conditions in which it was possible to deve¬ 
lop “special" relationships between the 
government and the private sector as well 
as between the diifierent social partners, 
thereby avoiding conflicts which would 
have harmed the growth of the economy. 
Entrepreneurs have generally accepted 
and cooperated with the basic goals of 
the government. Workers, while claiming 
their fair share of economic growtli, have 
also grasped that their interests arc Imsi- 
cally linked to those of the enterprises 
employing them. Tims major economic 
policy decisions have been taken only after 
achievement of a “general consensus" 
which made them broadly acceptable to 
the public at large. 

V 

Tha Future 

The next decade will be greatly affected 
by whatever consensus develops on how 
to cope with the problems created by the 
rapid ^owth of the past. There is a 
clear, increasing demand for public service, 
housing facilities and improved distribu¬ 
tion of income in favour of the poorer 
and aged. There is rising resistaitce to 
the unfavourable by-products of rapid 
industrial growth, i.e. pollution, excessive 
urbanisation and destruction of the 
natural environment. With the growing 
inelasticity of the labour supply, the 
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liinultaaBOu* achicvemeat of fnf cmploy- 
nunt aod prioe stabilit 3 [ will beeonie 
increasini^y difficult, especially ifresources 
are to tM derated to more and better 
|Miblic services, to pollution control and 
improvement of the environment. No 
I less difTlculi challenges will face Japan 
I abroad. Given Japan’s present weight in 
I world trade, it will probably be difficult for 
I the country to continue increasing its 
! share in world exports at past rates (unless 
I this is matched by equivalent increases in 
i tlie share of imports und/or targe capital 
outflows) and to secure the raw materials 
' required-by industry at the relatively low 
prices o( the past. 

In the last two years those problems 
have already licconic pressing. The 
■ revaluation of the yen showed that the 
external imbalance had become unsustain- 
' able and that resources had to be diverted 


aw» from exports to iacretiM dostteatie 
svelfaie. Tho subseqtmt misgaidod 
attempt to shift resources totvards the 
Djfiblic sector by increasing public spend¬ 
ing at the same time as private demand 
was showing a strong recovery, has 
resulted in unprecedented rates of infla¬ 
tion, also exacerbated by world-wide 
scarcities of raw materials and, more 
recently, by the oil crisis. 

While it is wrong to extrapolate into 
the future on the basis of events which 
are by no means exclusive to Japan and 
which may prove temporary, it is clear 
that a new pattern of growth is slowly 
emerging. To what extent this will offset 
growth performance in the seventies, 
however, is not easy to predict. The 
objectives and policies outlined in the 
Basic Economic and Social Plan FY 
1973-1977 adopted a year ago, imply a 


The yawning gas 


ExiiAUSiroN ot the world’s older 
> oilfields and reluctance of exporting 
I countries to step up production from 
; prolific new fields confront world energy 
consumers with a shortage for which no 
Mar-term solution is in sight. Almost 
limitless supplies of solar, wind, tidal or 
geothermal energy or of electric power 
from nuclear fusion provide the long¬ 
term hope of enabling this planet to 
support its vastly increased population 
load. In the meanwhile, however, known 
sources of fossil fuels will have to fill the 
gap. 

North America, the Soviet Union and 
mainland China can look forward to 
major increases in coal supplies. Shale 
reserves, though higher-cost, arc also 
immense. Much closer to hand, and 
with decisive enviroamcntal advantages 
in both extraction and consumption, is 
natural gas. 

Woildgos reserves appear to be as 
Widely distributed as those of oil, and to 
represent an energy pool over half the 
size of oil reserves. But a combination 
of transportation dlfliciilties and govern¬ 
mental and regulatory interferences have 
I thus far prevented gas from occupying its 
rightful place 

I In the United States, thanks to the 
I boldness with whiclr long-distance pipe¬ 
lines were laid after World War fl, the 
exploitation of gas dicoverics has been 
. cosier, hor more than twenty years, 
thi4 allowed piixluetion to grow rapidly. 
But. ever since the Supreme Court’s 1954 
decision in the case of Phillips Petro¬ 
leum Company v. Wisconsin, the 


picture has become increasingly cloudy. 
The United States remains by far the 
largest gas producer in the world. But 
tho continuation of present trends will, 
in a matter of fifteen years cause it to be 
overtaken (as recently occurred in the 
case of oil) by the Soviet Union. 

The consumption in the US has 
continued to rise, establishing gas as the 
leading domestically-produced energy 
source. But total reserves have been 
shrinking since 1967. 

rapid growth 

A new review of natural gas produced 
(or sold) by 30 oil companies over the 
last ten years shows how rapidly this 
part of their business has grown. The 
table (page 811) shows that m last year M 
leading integrated oil companies based 
ill the United States produced almost 21 
billions cubic feet daily of gas, compared 
with not much over half that amount 
ten years previously. Meanwhile, the 
live largest international companies based 
in the United Slates raised their pro¬ 
duction to nearly 23 billion cubic feet 
daily—almost a three-fold increase. For 
the five largest international companies 
based outside the United States, the 
growth was oven more dramatic. Last 
year's production of six billion cubic feet 
daily represented more than a five-fold 
increase over the decade. 

In total, these 30 tympanies last year 
produced gas at the fate of nearly 50 
billion cubic feet daily—70 per cent in 
the United States and 30 per cent abroad. 
Their production had grown at an 


tower rate »f growth than ht the prhvtoite 
decade. Bat previous ptoas had alan 
made similar forecasts, uid the fiexibiUty 
with which the ecoaoliny has a^pted t« 
changing circumstanoes nMfce it ny no 
means certain that actual developments 
will confomi to the Plan’s forecasts. 

Next week I will report on the con¬ 
tribution to her ’’economic miracle” of 
Japan's industrial policy, 

Sonrees and acluowledgemem: The 
foregoing summarises a special thirty 
page report on “Japan Ten Years Af^ 
Joining The OECO” in the latest issue 
of the OECD Observer (2 rue Andre 
Pascal, F7S775 Paris Cedex 16), but the 
OECD is responsible neither for the 
emphasis of my summary nor for my 
interspersed comments, based on a variety 
of sources. 


gap 

average of 10.2 per cent annually during 
the mid and late sixties. Since the open¬ 
ing of the seventies, however, the 
advance has slowed to less than half that 
average. 

Undoubtedly, the main prospect for 
rapid growth in gas production now lies 
in the eastern hemisphere. Supplies to 
the British market, already three billion 
cubic feet daily, are expected to double 
by the early ciglities as a result of dis¬ 
coveries in the North Sea. In the Middle- 
East, where nearly nine billion cubic fbet 
daily are still being vented or flared in 
association with oil production, there is 
mounting interest in fertilirser and other 
gas-based export projects. In the 
Soviet Union, reserves are the iargest 
in the world and are likely to be develop¬ 
ed rapidly. 


With massive discoveries already made 
in the western hemisphere, world 
reserves of natural gas are believed to ^ 
large enough to support many dcuadea 
of increased production. The latest 
Geological Survey estimate of ultimate 
gas resources in the United States is 
2,500 trillion cubic feet. For the worid 
us a whole, the total has been estimefl 
at no less than 19,000 trillion cubic 


ot tne gas 




The US, being the largest and most 
competitive flief market, the clectrte 
utility mdiistry can be to poitmy 
price trends for wholes^ coasuttm 
generally. By tbe end of last year, 
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thi ct*^ ofgtu to ttthtttes tuid douV' 
led ^00 1^3. But tik long-teum lfi| 
of fM ^icea in tetution to other 
lUeU ^ by no meant ditappeared. 
After adlittg at a diacoutitof between 10 and 
20 oentt pet million British Thermal Units 
(Btu) in the early iiftiea, gas was last year 
still ieliittg at a significantly lower price 
than eoait and at under half the price of oil. 

Recent increa!>es have gone some 
distance toward eliminating the distor¬ 
tion of gas prices in the United Statrs. 
Early this year, utilities were paying an 
average of 41 cents per mtlHon Btu. 
New gas was being dedicated at some 50 
cents per thousand cubic feet (approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to one million Btu) to 
the inter-state market, and at over dollar 
one delivered from Canada. Intra-state 
contracts have been signed for as much 
at $1.50. 

Within this framework, the June 
decision of the Federal Power Commiv 
sion to fflaintain artificially low prices on 
old-contract gas and to keep a ceiling— 
this year of 43 cents per thousand 
cubic feet—on new gas will not suffice to 
encourage the necessary production effort. 
Allowing for the tightness of supply. 
Citibank expects demand for natural gas 
in the United States to decline by more than 
one percent annually for the remainder of 
this decade, compared with a rise of almost 
six per cent annually during the sixties. 

frcfih Mtivlty 

The recent improvement in prices has 
indMd stimulated fresh exploratory 
activity. In the first half of this year, 
gas well completions were running nearly 
60 per cent higher than the year before. 
But this rise has come too late to improve 
the situation for theooming winter, when 
natural gas is likely to be the only major 
type of energy still subject to rationing 
in the United States; curtailments, inclu- 
diug firm as well as interruptibie gas 
supplies, are expected to be at least 50 
per cent higher than last winter. 

Three years or more will certainly be 
needed before the renewed drilling 
activity can be reflected in greater gas 
production. The full impact will be felt 
only when confidence in higher price 
levels has become firmly estabUshed. 

Price uncertainties have impeded gas 
development even for the sorely needed 
discoveries of the eastern hemisphere. 
From the cost of fbels for Industry in 
Great Britain aS an index of the relative 
price of gas in large foreign market, it can 
be seen that gas is ndw selling at sharply 
reduced levels. 

So long as such discounts on gas 
prevail, altarp incresaes in cxpioratoiy 
effort'a^cad are unlikely. Qmntries 


with long production histories, such as 
Italy, France and the Netherlands, have 
committed most of tMr known gas at 
prices that now look unduly low. At the 
same time, countries With large future 
potmstial, as in the Middle-East and 
around the North Sea, ate driving away 
investment by delaying the issue of new 
leases and demanding increased govern¬ 
ment participation. 

transmtesioB proUens 

With the new tightness in energy 
markets putting increased burdens on 
supply, it is astonishing that more pro¬ 
gress is not being made in linking known 
gas reserves to hungry markets. 

In North America, most of the 
principal gas fields have long been linked 
to major consuming areas, with all the 
mainland states and provinces (excluding 
the Canadian Maritimes) now served by 
natural gas. But the discoveries in 
northern Alaska cannot be marketed 
until a decision on the pipeline is 
reached. Even without connecting lines, 
an investment of over t6 billion would be 
required for the proposed Arctic Gas 
System, which would raise supplies by 
volumes that could total 41 billion 
cubic feet daily. An alternative proposal 
would transmit gas from northern to 
southern Alaska and then ship it to 
market as liquefied natural gas (LNO). 

Simitar choices between alternative 
pipeline and refrigeration solutions have 
been among the bottlenecks holding up 
utilization of Middle Eastern proven 
reserves (estimated at over 400 trillion 
cubic feet). An early venture was the 
40-inch pipeline from southern Iran to 
the Soviet border that has been operating 
since 1970. (n today's energy squeeze, 
however, even larger pipeline^rom Iran 
and the major Arab countries to western 
European markets—ate competitive and 
could prove mutually beneficial. A pipe¬ 
line passing from Algeria (with proven 
reserves estimated at almost iOO trillion 
cubic feet) under the Mediterranean to 
the markets of southern Europe also 
appears to be technically feasible. 

In the North Sea, production has 
been stimulated by the speed with which 
suiTounding countries agreed upon the 
international boundary lines drawn up in 
the Geneva Convention on Continental 
Shelves, and by the eagerness of those 
governments to ease their increasingly 
severe energy deficiencies. Leman Bank, 
bro^ht in six years ago, has now become 
the world’s most prolific offshore gas 
field. With the completion of over 300 
mUes of onfierwater gas pipelines and 
with output of both gas and oii still far 
from their expected peaks, capital ex¬ 
penditures of at least |2 billion htmualiy 

m 


will be l«quirt<l tor the rest of this 
decade. 

Although techniques of laythp long¬ 
distance, large-diameter gas pipelines 
have advanced far enough to permit ex¬ 
ploitation of gas fields Tying in 500 feet 
or more of water, output from some of 
the largest fields caq only reach market 
if carried long distances by sea. 

Delays in ftirthcr development of 
LNG resources, especially in the Middle- 
East and South America, are partly 
accounted for by distrust of projects 
presupposing long-term commitments on 
supply or price between producing and 
consuming countries. Cost factors have 
also played a part. The earliest projects 
were based upon an assumed average 
investment of approximately tl billion 
per billion cubic feet daily of gas 
deliveries. To allow for recent esema- 
tions of cost, this average must now be 
increased several-old. At the same time, 
attention to security of supply is now 
much greater than it used to be, while 
major exporting countries are becoming 
more reluctant to step up production or 
to export non-associated gas. 

interest revival 

Revival Interest in LNG projects must 
await evidence that they can compete 
with alternative transportatian modes 
such os methanol imports or synthetic 
natural gas based on coal or imported 
naphtha. Eastern hemisphere deliveries 
of LNO to the east coast of the United 
States, at more than t2 per thousand 
cubic feet, may appear less attractive. 
In these circumstances, LNG activity 
is likely to be concentrated in areas 
where gas is produced in association with 
oil. or where the producing country is 
acutely short of other sources of foreign 
exchange. For the foreseeable future, 
however, it is being delayed by the long 
order books of companies producing 
reiVjgeration equipment and cryogenic 
tankers. A further problem is that LNO 
projects are among the most capital- 
intensive in the energy business. 

Yet the world's unexploiled natural 
gas reserves offer the attractions of an 
almost entirely pollution-free fuel, 
already widely known and not necessarily 
requiring large additional capital invest¬ 
ments. A recent Citibank estimate 
suggests that gas-company projects are 
now absorbing only 10 per cent of energy 
investment in the non-Commuoist 
wor|d-*totaUing 4127 billion annually. 
For the year 1980, investment in oil and 
gas production may have risen (in 
constant dollars) to 427 billion. 

If the facts indicate that one of the 
most odnstructive resptmses to the energy 
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chiiitenge w«>uta be to i>tu&uktc thi» 
development of ndturnl gas, the main 
requirement is to attract additional 
capital. In the new circumstances of 
petroleum ownership and production, 
much of this capital, particularly for 
natural gas liquefaction projects, might be 
raised from the greatly enlarged financial 
resources of producing countries. 

The remainder of the needed invest¬ 
ment, as in the past, must come primarily 
from private sources. They can be ex¬ 
pected to respond, if rates of return 
are adequate. Yet hist year gas-utility 
and pipeline companies in the United 
States earned only IZ.8 per cent after tax 
on their net worth, against 14.8 percent 
for manufacturing industry. 

Moreover, these companies may have 
benefited from price controls and are, in 
any atse, engaged in the less risky end 
of the gas business.' Ventures m (fas 
production, as distinct from transmission 
or distribution, have traditionally been 
undertaken in the expectation of an after¬ 
tax return of at least 20 per cent. 


An obvious and overdue step in the 
direction of improved rates of return and 
thus larger gas supplies would be to 
abolish all types of wellhead price 
controls. The recent move by the 
Federal Power Commission to replace 
area rates by a national ceiling suffers 
from the weakness that it preserves an 
existing distortion by pegging the price 
of new gas far below competitive levels. 
New gas should be freed, and old gas 
restricted only by escalation and re¬ 
negotiation clauses until contracts 
expire. 

At the same time, new producing 
cuuntiies should cease to follow the 
American pricing precedent that has 
caused shortages for a full six years and 
has now been disowned even by those 
administering it. Reserves and consump¬ 
tion abroad, in so fur as histone data 
permit show that, although gas consump¬ 
tion abroad reached 62 billion cubic feet 
daily in 1973, reserves outside the United 
States arc still climbing steeply. Yet the 
1973 reserve level of 1,800 trillion cubic 


ftset (dgaiai^ 210 triUiua in 
Stktes) could mark a piMeau, if too many 
coniuming eountties seek to fbnse down 
the domestic price of gas. 

Worldwide as wall as in the United 
States, the time has come to remove 
controls that artificially restrain supply 
and stimulate demand. Even before the 
gathering pace of infhstion made them 
almost unworkable, these controls had 
become an anachronism. Their removal 
now, and firmness in continuing to 
shield gas production from threats of 
“windfall profits” taxes, would restore 
the long-run investment assurance that 
past policies have imdermined. This 
would set the stage for a new surge of 
production, expanding conventional 
supplies and drawing less accessible 
reserves into the market. It would re¬ 
verse the policies that have in the past 
done so much to widen the gas gap and 
thereby aggravate the world's energy 
problem. 

—Courtesy ‘.First 
National City Bank, New York 


Natural Gas Production : Thirty Major Oil Compaaies—1963 to 1973 (Millions of cubic feet daily) 
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Five Largest (fJ.S) Internatiotml Companies 










(1) Exxon 

2,616 

2,845 

3,470 

4,07! 

4,419 

5,296 

6,309 

7,491 

8,527 

9.323 

9,767 

(2) Texaco 

1,863 

1,998 

2,074 

2,560 

2,887 

3,262 

3,661 

4,026 

4,181 

4,685 

4,516 

(3) Gulf 

1.549 

1,783 

2,092 

2,367 

2,688 

2.994 

3,188 

3,486 

3,5.39 

3,572 

3.360 

(4) Mobil 

1,214 

1.474 

1,522 

1,673 

1,843 

2,040 

2,352 

2,812 

2,967 

3,072 

3,156 

(5) California Standard 

1,024 

1,129 

1,172 

1,329 

1,398 

1,496 

1,550 

1,658 

1,674 

1,748 

1,706 

(6) Sub-Total 

8,266 

9,229 

10,330 

12,000 

13,235 

15,088 

17,060 

19,473 

20,888 

22,400 

22,505 

Five Other Large International Companies 











(7) Royal Putch/Shell 












(cxcl, USA) 

357 

441 

480 

550 

7.38 

1,093 

1,469 

2,016 

2,583 

3,280 

3,929 

f8) Kntc Na/umalc Idrocarburi 684 

725 

739 

8.35 

879 

969 

1,087 

1,171 

1,199 

1.342 

1,413 

(9) British Petroleum 

9 

15 

24 

63 

141 

241 

265 

251 

344 

432 

407 

(10) Petrofina (excl. USA) 

60 

58 

59 

64 

65 

133 

152 

127 

156 

189 

197 

(11) Cie. Francaisc des Pctrolcs 30 

60 

100 

188 

206 

226 

273 

I OS 

125 

148 

159 

(12) Sub-Total 

1,140 

1,299 

1,402 

1,700 

2,029 

2,662 

3.246 

3,670 

4,407 

5,391 

6,105 

Twenty other Integrated (US) Companies 











(13) Indiana Standard 

1,966 

2,186 

2,374 

2,533 

2,738 

2,833 

3,313 

3,510 

3,631 

3,911 

.3,935 

(14) Shell 

1,413 

1,559 

l‘626 

1,834 

2,046 

2,201 

2,490 

2,548 

2,542 

2,460 

2,268 

(15) Atlantic Richfield 

1,390 

1.440 

1,530 

1,630 

1,720 

1.888 

2,004 

2.117 

2,158 

2,146 

2,138 

(16) Phillips 

1,398 

1,415 

1,417 

1,498 

1,580 

1,560 

1.638 

1,858 

1,844 

1,853 

1,825 

(17) Union 

874 

954 

980 

1,079 

1,149 

1,225 

1,512 

1,601 

1.611 

1.634 

1,534 

(18) Sun 

1,082 

1,148 

1,194 

1.265 

1,290 

1,505 

1,631 

1,441 

1,482 

1,510 

1,523 

(19) Continental 

714 

800 

829 

885 

912 

991 

1,071 

1,161 

l.M)7 

1.326 

1,451 

(20) Cities Service 

877 

853 

819 

822 

882 

936 

971 

1,036 

1,053 

1,087 

1,127 

(21) Tenneco 

258 

274 

295 

399 

516 

520 

622 

916 

890 

9.38 

972 

(22) Getty (excl. Skcliy) 

462 

501 

528 

560 

608 

661 

716 

746 

762 

745 

749 

(23) Amerada Hess 

338 

375 

40S 

419 

407 

456 

492 

610 

690 

763 

743 

(24) Pcnnzoil 

493 

497 

486 

498 

528 

501 

555 

581 

579 

605 

675 

(25) Skcliy 

314 

326 

332 

336 

364 

386 

404 

4S9 

476 

516 

512 

(25) Marathon 

330 

339 

321 

369 

389 

415 

431 

477 

462 

429 

419 

(27) Ashland 

32 

52 

70 

75 

80 

93 

105 

109 

154 

172 

212 

(28) Kerr-McGcc 

165 

171 

182 

221 

208 

222 

236 

258 

256 

304 

300 

(29) OhioStandaid 

99 

106 

187 

128 

190 

20.3 

206 

206 

201 

145 

HO 

(30) Occidental 

37 

71 

68 

73 

68 

87 

110 

91 

102 

102 

103 

(31) Murphy 

58 

56 

52 

50 

52 

55 

60 

62 

65 

66 

71 

(32) American Petrofina 

50 

46 

45 

55 

56 

62 

63 

61 

57 

56 

50 

(33) Sub-Total 

12,350 

13,169 

13.743 

14,779 

15,783 

16,800 

18,630 

19,848 

20,222 

20.768 

20,817 

(34) Grand Total 

21,756 

23,697 

25,475 

22,479 

31,047 

34,550 

38,936 

42.991 

45,517 

48,559 

49f427 
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; Available in a wide range for every accounting need. 

Oaro-^scota Accounting Machines are synonymous • Available to actual users only, against 

with efficient accounting, with electronic speed rupee-payment. At PEC controlled prices, 
and flexibility. In industry they handle financial 

accounting, inventory control, salary and wage • Backed by Blue Star s team of expert, factory- 
administration. In banking, current, overdraft and trained tecnnicians. 
cash credit accounts, clearing systems, and 
amorti^ion of ioan& 
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Inhibitions of multipurpose coops 


Multipurpofic Cooperative Societies to Sootli-Eiist Asia; J. M. Rana: International 
Cooperative Alliance, New Delhi; Pp 143; Price Rs20. 

Tales of Two City-States; The Development Progress of Hong Kong and Singapore: 
Thcodorsc Geiger assisted by Frances M. Geiger; National Planning Association 
Studies in lyevelopmcnt Progress, Washington; Pp 239; Price $3.50. 

Role of Development Banks in a Planned Economy; Prabhu N. Singh; Vikas Publishing 
House Pvl Ltd; 1974; Pp 161; Price Rs 27.50. 

Central Banks and Treasuries: Bani Majumdar; Vora & Co. Publishers Pvt Ltd. 
Bombay; 1974; Pp 160; Price Rji 25. 

Readings in Economics of Agriculture; Edited by Kurl A. Fox and D. Gale Johnson; 
George Allen & Dnwin Ltd. I.ondon: Pp 517; Price £ 2.75. 

InfiatioB in India; Edited by S.L.N. Simha; Vora & Co. Publishers Pvt Ltd, Bombay: 
Pp 378; Price Rs 48. 


A seminar on multipurp<isc cooperative 
societies was held in Tokyo in 1972. 
The author of Multipurpoic Cooper- 
ativt' Societies in South-Fast Asia, 
J. M. Rana, has prepared this document 
as a sequel to that seminar, in this 
book he has tried to trace tlic trends in 
multipurpose cooperative movement in 
that part of the world. Since a multi¬ 
purpose cooperative society is thought of 
as the best instrument to bring about 
rural reconstruction, it would be instruc¬ 
tive to know how this movement is far¬ 
ing in South-East Asian countries. 

the concept 

The concept of multipurpose coopera¬ 
tives was first introduced in Germany by 
Friedrich Rafferison during the last cen¬ 
tury, It influenced the introduction of 
cooperative movement m Japan and India 
and subsequently lo other countries of 
Asia. Horace Plunkct with his famous 
slogan ‘ Better Farming, Better Business, 
Better Living” was another thinker who 
influenced cooperative movement in India. 
The purpose behind the multipurpose 
cooperative societies is that the entire life 
of villagers should be brought within the 
compass of the cooperative solution and 
a simultaneous drive from all side be 
made to raise the level of their economic 
and moral well-being. 

As rcgartls the progress of the move¬ 
ment in ilifTcrent countries the main prt> 
blem before Bangladesh after its libera¬ 
tion is the rebuilding of its shattered 
economy. The prime minister Sheikh 
Mujibut Rahman has declared that “the 
Basic Rural Economy of Bangladesh 


could be developed through cooperative 
rriovement." Tlic Comilla experiment in 
multipurpose cooperative movement has 
brought certain problems to the forefront. 

absenstee otvoership 

It is found that a large number of farmers 
have been cultivating the land of others 
under ‘Borga’ system and it is found that 
absentee ownersliip, coupled with the lock 
of personal ownership on the part of actual 
cultivators cannot promote spontaneous 
response to the cooperative movement. 
Lack of proper knowledge of principles 
and practices of cooperation among mem¬ 
bers is also a stumbling block. Building 
up of proper leadership from among the 
people to run this movement with ability 
and dedication appears to be the main 
problem faced in Bangladesh. 

What are the problems of the multi¬ 
purpose cooperative societies in Indone¬ 
sia where the law No. 12 of 1967 has made 
provision for the organisation of coopera¬ 
tive societies? The multipurpose coopera¬ 
tive society with its various activities is 
necessarily a combination of persons with 
diflerent economic activities and interests. 
This has resulted often in conflict of in¬ 
terests among members and withdrawal of 
members from societies. It is also found 
in Indonesia that often there arises con¬ 
flict between one aspect of business which 
is making surplus with another aspect 
which is making a loss. Also the country 
is experiencing dearth of qualified persons 
to run societies and'espcaally of people 
who can keep accounts of such societies. 

In Iran (where cooperative movement 
made its appearance in 1933) an element 


of inefficiency is noticed as there has been 
a rapid expansion in the number of prj> 
mary societies since they are tied up with 
the land distribution system. Iran ap¬ 
pears to be in a hurry to get to the top in 
all fields and it has become a stupendous 
task to organise, recruit and train mana¬ 
gerial personnel and to educate members 
of such a large number of societies in 
such a short time. Also the structure at 
the primary and secondary levels appears 
to be weak in the .sense that it operates 
in a small area. Further the secondary 
level cooperative unions appear to t>e 
mere branch offices of the central organi¬ 
sation. 

Japanese experiment 

It would be instructive to know the 
trends in multipurpose cooperative move¬ 
ment in Japan. What we notice there 
is that in order to further increase the 
management efficiency of cooperatives, 
amalgamation of multipurpose coope¬ 
rative societies is being pursued. 
Group farming is being promoted to 
enlarge the size of the farm. In order 
to improve the living conditions of 
members, the societies are establishing 
chain-stores to supply consumer goods to 
the farmer-members who are now demand¬ 
ing sophisticated and wider range of 
goods due to rising incomes. Further, 
throu^ a variety of ways such as amal¬ 
gamation, adoption of computer system, 
rearrangement of organisational set-up, 
greater emphasis on member education 
and employee training, the movement is 
continuously attempting to increase its 
efficiency. Japanese people have found 
it necessary to bring about a high degree 
of coordination and integration amongst 
the cooperative organisations at various 
levels in order to attain the goals of 
movement, namely raising of farmers’ 
incomes as also their living conditions. 

In the Republic of Korea, the main 
factors obstructing the devetopmhnt of 
multipurpose cooperative movemcpt are 
small-scale operations of unit coopera¬ 
tives, inadequacy of funds, want of capa¬ 
ble leaders and want of managerial know¬ 
how in unit cooperatives, low income- 
levels of member-farmers and inactive 
state of marketing programmes. 

In Malaysia it is fouad thit the mow- 
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meat liu;ina probteta^ of orgapisatiofl 
und nittdi, If tiu moveotent ii to play 
a S^piificaat role in beipinf farmers to 
inoteese pro<li)«tivity« the cooperative 
stractore will have to be reorguiised and 
reviutised. The reorganisation will have 
to aim at eslabUshbig economically viable 
cooperatives that would elTectively link 
credit with extension, supply and marke¬ 
ting and train managerial cadres to run 
cooperative units at various levels. 

In country after country—India, Pakis¬ 
tan, Philippines, Thailand—-we come ac¬ 
ross the same problems of fUnds, organi¬ 
sational defects, too much of ^overhmen- 
tal interference and regulation, inadequacy 
of trained personnel, ignorance among 
rural-members of their rights and duties 
and the general failure of the movement— 
except in Japan—to achieve any substan¬ 
tial results in improving the lot of the 
members. 

Though the account in this book is 
not detailed and critical, the author lias 
given a gtmd overall view of the deve¬ 
lopments in the multipurpose coopera¬ 
tive movements that arc taking place in 
recent ye:ir8 in South-East Asian coun¬ 
tries. ft is unfortunate that on the 
whole the movement has nut succeeded 
to the expected degree in attaining the 
objectives. Why? Is it that too much 
was expected of the movement? Or is 
it that progenitors of the movement hur¬ 
ried too mst as people with reformist 
zeal always tend to do? Possibly the 
multipurpose cooperative movement ap¬ 
pears to be the best instrument to bring 
about the upliftment of the rural 
masses of the South-East Asian region; 
but unfortunately the very environ¬ 
ment in which they live appears to inhi¬ 
bit the development of the movement I 
Like all vicious circles, this vicious circle 
must also be broken at some point. Most 
Asian countries look up to India to pro¬ 
vide the guidelines. Will we rise to the 
occasion? 

Oiffarmt Approach*!, Similar 
Ob|activai 

The Committee on Ovcrsca.s Develop¬ 
ment has been sponsoring a series of 
studies of countries that have been show¬ 
ing significaht and lasting progress. Tales of 
Tm City-States : The Development Progress 
of Hong Xoug and Sin^pore covers these 
two city-states which have been achieving 
high rittM uf economic growth with full 
i employment and rising living standards. 
Since most other Asian countries have 
remained either slagitant or have been 
struggling hard with inoonsequeatial re¬ 
sults, it would be worth cur white to know 
the way to. progress adopted by these 


two city-states and the possible lessons 
that the developing oouetries like India 
can draw iVom their experience. 

During the period following World 
War II. Hong Kong was confronted by 
two developments—inpouring of refugees 
from China (whicli quadrupled its popu¬ 
lation within 10 years) and secondly the 
embargo imposed by the United Nations 
during the Korean war on its entrepot 
trade with China. Hong Kong could have 
collapsed under the weight of these or 
even one of the two. But Hong Kong 
turned them to its advantage through the 
dynamic entrepreneurship of its business¬ 
men, the energy and adaptability of its 
people, and the constructive policy of its 
government. The changed situation re¬ 
quired a complete transformation of the 
nature of its economy. From being pri¬ 
marily entreport, Hong Kong had to con- 
vegL itself into an industrial economy 
iwuracturing an increasing volume and 
uajwly of consumer goods and intermo- 
(fllK products for export to competitive 
world markets. The rising productivity, 
employment and income have enabled 
its people to enjoy steadily improving 
living standards which at present arc 
possibly among the highest among tlie 
developing nations The present per 
capita income is about S 1000 for its near¬ 
ly 4.1 million people. 

Challenge met 

Like Hong Kong, Singapore was also 
confronted during post-war years by 
developments— emergency of 1948-60 and 
prolonged warfare waged in neighbouring 
Malaya by communist guerrillas with 
growing communist influence on trade 
unions and domestic politics—which 
could have proved disastrous. Thanks 
to the policies of tlie government and 
hard work by its people, Singapore too 
could successfully meet the challenges. 

But the two have followed somewhat 
different routes to development. Unlike 
Hong Kong which relics predominantly 
upon freely operating market forces for 
continual reallocalion of capital and 
labour into more productive channels, 
Singapore actively constrains and sup- 
plmnents the operation of market forces 
by macroeconomic management policies 
of various kinds. For example, in Singa¬ 
pore government offers lax concessions, 
works and other imenlives to local and 
foreign enterprises for establishing indus¬ 
trial units it believes most desirable, and 
it provides tariff and quota protection to 
those noncompetitive industries it regards 
os necessary. The government regulates 
labour-management relations so os to 
preserve (ndustiial jieace and controls 
the rate bf increase of wage and other 


labour costs. The growittg Slie and diver¬ 
sification of Singapore’s economy have 
provided the resources for the rising 
standards of its people, pet capitn QDP 
at current prices was 2^ times higaer in 
1972 than m 1960 and private consump¬ 
tion expenditures were 2ji times larger. 

The authors arc of the opinion that 
there are few developing countries today 
that have been a.s successful as Singapore 
in combining an active macroeconomic 
management approach with the incentives 
and pressures of market forces to bring 
about rising employment and real income. 
The authors write: “This development 
strategy ha.s yielded such substantial re¬ 
sults because of the hard work and good 
common sense of Singapore's people and 
the government’s willingness and ability 
to adapt its policies rapidly to changing 
circumstances, to observe the fiscal and 
monetary limitations needed to maintain 
a sound currency and balance of pay¬ 
ments position, and to establish a rela 
tionship of mutual benefit and respect 
with the multinational companies upon 
which the city-state so largely depends 
for its economic growth and wcil-being.” 

tfae relevance 

What is the relevance of the two city- 
states’ experience to other developing 
countries? 

There is widespread tendency in both 
developed and developing countries to 
consider the examples of Hong Kong 
and Singapore as irrelevant to the prob¬ 
lems of other developing countries. But 
the authors do not think so. The deve¬ 
lopment strategies of the two city-stales 
are sufficiently different to constitute al¬ 
ternative approaches. Hong Kong is a 
model of how freely operating market 
forces intelligently supplemented by 
governmental policies can most effectively 
foster the growth of manufacturing in¬ 
dustry for export with resulting full 
employment, rising real incomes and 
higher living standards. Singapore on 
the other hand is a model of how to re¬ 
concile macroeconomic management cons¬ 
traints on market forces with preserva¬ 
tion of the necessary market pressures and 
incentives so as to foster the growth of 
manufacturing industry for export, with 
resulting full employment, rising real in¬ 
come and living standards. Both gov¬ 
ernments have been fully cognizant of 
their city-states’ extreme dependence on 
foreign trade and the consequent neces¬ 
sity of keeping their manufactured ex¬ 
ports competitive in world markets. They 
have learnt to live within the restraints of 
currency systems backed by foreign assets 
and to refrain in other ways from genera- 
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ting rates of increase of internal demand 
ihdl would lend to inflationary pmsures 
resulting in stagnant exports, rising nn* 
employment and prolonged balatwe*of-' 
payments deficits. From this it follows 
that to the extent to which a developing 
country is or wishes to become dependent 
on the export of manufactured goods, its 
government hus to give a comparable 
priority to assuiing the competitiveness 
of such products in world markets. This 
requirement is becoming increasingly im¬ 
portant as importing countries are resort¬ 
ing to protectionism and discriminatory 
practices. There are only two ways of 
achieving this end. One is by allowing 
adequate scope for market forces; the 
other way is by a judicious use of macro 
and micro controls. The more there is 
of one, the less there will be of the 
other. But the authom have warned that 
“too much of each is self-defeating." 

Hong Kong's private-enterprise and 
market-determined strategy have bectmie 
relevant to the growing number of deve¬ 
loping countries that in recent years have 
become disillusions with the unfulfilled 
expectations of detailed development 
planning, the inefliciency ofhiglily pro¬ 
tected import-suostltution industries, the 
effects of extensive regulations of the pri¬ 
vate sector and the burdensome deficits of 
many government-ovmed-.ind-managed 
enterprises. • 

decentralised initiative 

Some other developing countries are 
likely to find an active management stra¬ 
tegy like that of Singapore more con¬ 
genial to their institutional limitations and 
behavioural norms. But it must be rea¬ 
lised that Singapore too relics to a very 
great extent on decentralised private ini¬ 
tiative. indigenous and foreign, and on 
the incentives and constraints of market 
forces. This means countries interested 
in profiting from Singapore’s experience 
need to study what Singapore’s govern¬ 
ment has riyrai'/K'd/rom doing as well as 
how It has been carrying out the positive 
aspects oi its strategy. 

According to the authors two ^neral 
socio-political lessons can also be learnt 
from the experience of two city-states. The 
first relates to Hong Kong’s non-political 
system for extensive elite-group participa¬ 
tion in the government’s policy-making. 
The second lesson relates to Singapore’s 
practice of improving public understand¬ 
ing of the city-state’s limitations and ac¬ 
complishments. 

India should particularly note what 
Singapore’s former finance minister once 
said, -we found that the best fiscal 
and monetary policy. . .is to turn a deaf 
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ear to the seductive appeals of the New 
Ecoflomics, which preaches that econo¬ 
mic growth can be achieved by over-sperd- 
ing and manipulating the supply of 
money_’’ 

The book is written in a very scholarly 
way, is full of facts and figures, historical 
background and objective analysis and 
makes excellent reading. The experience 
of these two cases in the otherwise strug¬ 
gling Asian countries should provide them 
with useful guidelines and proper perspec¬ 
tive to development strategies which they 
have been evolving. 

Development Benki 

The German and the Japanese success 
in their experiments with specialized fin¬ 
ancial institutions for the provision of 
long-term finance to industries has always 
attracted the attention of Indian eewo- 
mists, industrialists, financiers andmne 
Indian business community. Early 
pts in that direction having failed, seBIbs 
efforts were made to establish such spe¬ 
cialised financial institutions after inde¬ 
pendence in response to the rising needs 
of the programme of rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion which the country accepted since 
the beginning of the second five year 
Plan. The result was the establishment 
of specialised financial institutions like 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India (IFC), state financial corporations 
(SFCs), Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India (ICICI) and the In¬ 
dustrial Development Bank of India 
(IDBI). 

These specialised financial institutions 
have been in operation for some time 
now. It therefore seems logical to take 
stock of things and to review and evalu¬ 
ate their contribution to the private sec¬ 
tor. The author of the Role of Develop- 
ment Bankv in a Planned Economy has 
made an attempt to evaluate the role of 
these specialised financial institutions, 
commonly termed as ‘development banks’, 
tn terms of the theory of economic growth, 
plan objectives and the industrial policy 
of India. 

The aullior begins by developing a 
framework of the theory of economic 
growth to isolate such key parameters 
and variables as come within the influence 
of development banks with a view to 
pointing out their policy implications. This 
IS followed by the description of the his¬ 
torical roots of development banks, ex¬ 
periments made m the advanced countries 
of western Europe and the factors which 
necessitated the estaMisbment of the 
Indian development banks and their main 
features and objectives. He has then 
analysed the Indian development banks^ 
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loon and investmetit poTtoiM In dm popf’ 
tett Off plan prictritkii. Hh htm also ghwo 
a survey of the criteria adopted by them 
for appraising loan hppKoationt, of their 
interest ntte poiley, securim fmlicy and 
other relevant aetivitiei. He aJao dealt 
with the role of the Indian deyeliKimeat 
banks tvith regard to their financial and 
non-finattoiai activities, both in rdation 
to the Indian capital market and to the 
private corporate sector. There is also 
discussion of the sources and uses of the 
funds of the Indian development banks 
as also of the magnitude and direction of 
their financial contribution to the private 
sector. The analysis ends with an Pva- 
luatiem of their performance during the 
Plan period. 

According to the author, industrialisa¬ 
tion having been given due attention and 
the problem of long-term industrial fin¬ 
ance having been identified as one of the 
problems of economic growth, develop¬ 
ment banks naturally have come to be 
considered as an important agency to 
provide capital, management and entre¬ 
preneurship. According to the author, 
an examination of the savings and invest¬ 
ment conditions in India shows that deve¬ 
lopment banks can influence simultane¬ 
ously saving and investment ratios, pro¬ 
ductivity of capital and labour and tech¬ 
nological progress. Jt is clear from the 
survey of development banks in India 
that they have been profoundly influenced 
in their forms, functions and objectives by 
their counterparts in other countries. 
Through trial and error, they have now 
acquired some capacity to play an im¬ 
portant role in the country’s economic 
growth. 

forjnolatiag policies 

Since development banks have been 
combining both investment and develi^ 
ment functions, it becomes necessary for 
them to formulate such investment, lend¬ 
ing and interest rate policies as may enable 
them to discharge those fijnetions safely 
and effectively. The development banks 
generally take Into account following flic- 
tors while sanctioning financial assistance: 
(i) national importance of the industry 
to which the project belongs, (ii) the 
competence of the management, (iii) fea- 
sibility and cost of the scheme, .(iv]( tlie 
nature of the security ofiered, (v) the ad¬ 
equacy Of the supply of raw mateti&ls 
and technical personnel, and (v) country’s 
requirements for the product to be manu¬ 
factured. 

The development banks in India play' 
an important role in promoting 
market by <i) sale of weir o«m ohwgS‘' 
tions, (ii) Sale of their industrial 
holdhigv, (iii) uuderwrifing the iMttes of 
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new•wutttkNt, k<iid>'(iv) indacing tuves- 
i&n' ptrticiiMHion in their <im anaosiel 
dper«tid(U. TkiM ioititOtioas oliiy also 
to ait htetauins extent these nays oon- 
flaatteial tole by undertaking functions 
suidi as promotion, and establishment and 
management of industrial units. They 
have also been undertaking economic, 
technical and feasibility studies. 

While evaluating the contribution of 
(levelcHment banks with the help of seleo- 
led inaices, the author has come to the 
conclusion that in certain cases the deve¬ 
lopment banks’ contribution has been 
significant while in some other respects 
the results have been disappointing till 
now. For example, the growth of index 
of capital formation generated by the 
devdopment banks rose much more rapi¬ 
dly than the corresponding index for the 
private corporate sector over the period 
covered. On the other hand the contri¬ 
bution of the development banks seems 
to have failed to reduce regional indus¬ 
trial imbalances. 

lion’s share 

About 70 per cent of the entire 
financial assistance given by these banks 
has gone to states of Maharashtra, 
West Bengal, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, 
Mysore and Punjab. Of this, 25 per cent 
has been claimed by Maharashtra alone. 
According to the author, the disburse¬ 
ments of funds by those institutions do 
not seem to have got concentrated in the 
liands of any particular business group. 
These institutions have also made con¬ 
tribution to the diversification of indus¬ 
trial investment which appears to be in 
conformity with the overall industrial 
investment pattern laid down in the five 
year plans. 

In the light of his survey and analysis 
of the role played so far by the develop¬ 
ment banks in India, the author has made 
some suggestions to make their ftmetion- 
ing more effoclive. It is highly probable 
that the existence of a number of deve- 
lo^eat banks in both the public and 
private sectors may meansomeduplication 
of efforts which poses problems of coordi¬ 
nation and wasteful administrative expendi¬ 
ture. The author has suggested that the 
Reserve Bank should be encouraged to 
tighten its control over the development 
banks jo coordinate their activities more 
effectively. The development banks should 
receive closer supervision than they have 
reived so far. The author is of the opi¬ 
nion that the merger of all the develop¬ 
ment banks into a ain^e unit with bran- 
chestpread all over the country might 
improve the ooordinatimi of activities. 
There are various alternatives open and 
the aa^r believes that the qut^ion of 
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tive best methods to increase the effective¬ 
ness of these institutions Is not easily 
answered, 

The greatest financial nc*d in India 
at present is to mobilise private savings 
available for investment in the private 
sretor. Though by doing some amount 
of underwriting work, the development 
banks have to some extent strengthened 
the Indian capital market, the author is 
of the opinion that better and more eifec- 
tiveand suitable credit instruments should 
be devised to obtain access to the private 
savings and thereby reduce their reliance 
on the government and the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

training the managers 

in view of the limited role played by 
development banks in providing non- 
financial assistance, the author has sug¬ 
gested that Indian development banks 
should organise separate units to undertake 
economic studies and survey work to pro¬ 
duce information on prospective invest¬ 
ment opportunities. They should train 
and provide managerial and technical 
personnel for whom there is great demand 
in the private sector. Alternatively they 
should provide financial assistance to 
educational institutions that sponsor 
educational programmes to train person¬ 
nel in the technical fields. The develop¬ 
ment banks should also provide expert 
assistance on finance, management and 
marketing, and technical and legal advice 
for purposes of scrutinising investment 
proposals so that prospective entrepre¬ 
neurs might be better informed on pro¬ 
fitability of their new ventures. 

While the book is good in parts and 
succeeds in giving readers some idea 
about how development banks in India 
are functioning, it is unsatisfactory in 
other parts. U is surprising that in a 
book published in 1974, the author is 
content with figures only up to 1966, 
though latest figures are already publish¬ 
ed. Also his suggestions might not prove 
to be very useful. Entrusting additional 
functions of coordinating and supervision 
over these institutions to the Reserve 
Bank of India appears to be out of ques¬ 
tion as the Reserve Bank is already so 
much burdened that it is unable to per¬ 
form even its purely central banking func¬ 
tions satisfactorily. There is a chorus of 
protest that the Reserve Bank be divested 
of these functions so that it can play 
more effectively its regulatory role. 

liMvrve Bank of India 

What is the status enjoyed by the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India? Has there been 
any deterioration in its legally autono¬ 
mous status in recent years? What is the 
nature of its relationship with the finance 
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miniitry? Is the relation Ideal so as to 
enable the eountty to follow a properly 
coordinated policyto attain desired goals? 
If the existing relations between the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India and the treasury are 
unsatisfactory and subversive of the status 
of the Reserve Bank of India to the de¬ 
triment of the national interests, how 
should we proceed to set the matters 
right? These and similar questions re¬ 
garding the Reserve Bank of India and 
the treasury have been agitating the minds 
of all those who are interested in mone¬ 
tary economics. 

Central Banks and Tnwufhx wliich 
analyses the relationship between the 
central banks and treasuries in different 
countries of the world including India, 
is based on Dr. Mujumdar's dissertation 
for Ph.D. degree of Calcutta university 
prepared under the guidance of late 
Dr. S. K. Basu. 

iotifflate relationship 

The findings of Bini Mujumdar are 
not novel to the students of monetary 
economics. The relationship between the 
central banks and the treasuries in diffe¬ 
rent countries of the world are intimate, 
especially so in developing countries. This 
is inevitable in view of the fact that mone¬ 
tary policy is just one aspect of the gene¬ 
ral economic policy and the objective of 
monetary policy is part and parcel of 
general economic objectives. But often 
it so happens that policy goals come 
into conflict making it impoasible to main¬ 
tain monetary equilibrium in the eco¬ 
nomy. Responsibility of the treasury to 
manage public debt in such a manner as 
to help the Finance ministry to meet bud¬ 
get deficits often compels the central 
bank to subordinate its monetary policy 
and olsjectives of monetary policy to the 
objectives and interests of the treasury. 
The conflict of interests between the cen¬ 
tral bank and the treasury becomes parti¬ 
cularly acute during periods of inflation 
when budget deficits arc particularly pro¬ 
nounced. Dominance of the treasury 
over the central bank is a universal phe¬ 
nomenon, especially so in developing 
countries. 

According to the authoress since the 
time inflationary pressures appeared in 
India under the pressure of development 
planning, the usually close relationship 
between the Reserve Bank of India and 
the finance ministry have become rather 
strained. The strained relationship bet¬ 
ween the two is duo to the inability of 
the Reserve Bank to maintain monetary 
equilibrium in the face of budget deficits 
and public debt management policy of 
the Finance ministry. In fact, the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India has never enjoyed 
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the freedom and autoot^y. enjoyed by 
its western counterparts like the Bank of 
En|land and tlie Federal Reserve System 
of the USA. For quite sometime, ac¬ 
cording to the authoress, it has been prac-, 
ticaliy deprived of an autonomous status 
and has been reduced to the status of an 
instrument to serve the fioancial interests 
of the government of India. One is in¬ 
clined to think that whatever the provi¬ 
sion in the act, the Reserve Bank of 
India right since its inception, and es¬ 
pecially since the outbreak of world war 
11 has always acted as a passive instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the Finance minis¬ 
try to help realise whatever objectives the 
later hud in mind. Since the appoint¬ 
ment of bureaucrats to the position of 
the governorship of the Reserve Bank of 
India, even the facade of autonomy which 
the Reserve Bank outwardly maintained 
formerly has been cast aside and for all 
practical purposes it has now become a 
submissive agent of the finance ministry. 
At no time after the country became in¬ 
dependent has the position of the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India been ever comparable 
to that of the Bank of England or the 
Federal Reserve System. 

subservient body 

The authoress writers: ‘Concentration 
of all powers in the central government 
rendering the Reserve Bank into an advi¬ 
sory body to the government or into a 
mere agent to carry out governmental 
orders vitiates the principles of checks 
and balances and goes against the dicta¬ 
tes of dcmijcracy. Any government, sub¬ 
ject to various undesirable political and 
group pressures may not be able to meet 
tbe changing needs of agrowing economy 
and to maintain a strong viable competi¬ 
tive banking structure. A non-politicai 
autonomous institution like the Reserve 
Bank is a more desirable authority for 
the banking system. A democratically 
constituted policy co-ordinating council 
to decide on conflicting issues would be 
a proper step to establish satisfactory re¬ 
lationship between the Reserve Bank and 
the treasury.” 

The authoress is interested not only in 
the structural aspect of the Reserve Bank 
of India but also in its financial working. 
She has given a comprehensive analysis 
of the sources, size and techniques of 
government borrowing in the planning 
(ra and has shown how this has created 
jnprecedented liquidity in the Indian 
economy, in the light of this analysis, 
she has developed criteria for maintain¬ 
ing 'safe level’ ol money supply in the 
economy. She has put forward sugMs- 
tions to utilise debt management policy 
along with general and selective instru¬ 
ments of credit control to maintain ‘an 


optimum money supply' in the Indtaa 
economy. 

In his learned foreword Dr P.R. Brah* 
mananda has also rightly emphasised the 
necessity of restoring the authority of the 
Reserve Bank so that it can follow a bold 
monetary policy of “enforcing an annual 
ceiling on the rate of growth of money 
supply and of establi^ing, if necessary, 
also an optimum level of money stock in 
the economy.” 

The book explains adequately the 
mechanism through which inflationary 
pressures are being generated in the Indian 
economy. The book also highlights the 
necessity of reviewing and re-establishing 
on a satisfactory basis the relationship 
between the centra t bank and the tretasury, 
esp^ially in developing countries like 
India. 

Economics of Agriculturo 

Reading,<i in Economics of Agriculiute 
is one of the famous series brought out 
by the American Economic Association. 
To their readings in international trade, 
income distribution, price theory, business 
cycle theories, fiscal policy, monetary 
theory and taxation, this new volume has 
been added. It is in line with the tradi¬ 
tions set by the Association, though one 
fails to understand why the volume on the 
subject of agriculture which should have 
been the first in the series, considering the 
vital importance of the subject and the 
threat of food shortages looming large at 
present, .should have been so long in 
coming! 

As pointed out by the editors, perhaps 
the most significant contribution of agri¬ 
cultural economics to economic research 
has been due to “the application of quan¬ 
titative methods to tbe analysis of econo¬ 
mic problems and issues. 

The second major urea where agricul¬ 
tural economists have made substantial 
contribution is production economics. 
This contribution includes top-xs such as 
input-output relations in agriculture, the 
empirical estimation of diminishing re¬ 
turns function, development of farm bud¬ 
gets, analysis of specialisation and com¬ 
parative advantage, and evaluation of 
success of farmers in the maximisation of 
income from given agricultural resources. 

The third area where substantial con¬ 
tribution has been made by agricultural 
economists is in the study of governmental 
policy in regard to agriculture. 

The fourth urea (and from the point 
of view of developing countries, possibly 
the most signifirant) where significant 
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conttibution has been made and yet 
coming from agricnitural eeonotniata is 
the role of agri^ture ifi economic dm^o- 
lopment. Since the agrksiltorai aurplua 
could oot have come only because of cOn< 
ventional inputs, agricultural economists 
have been n^iy emphasising stfoctural 
changes in agriouitum as also the role of 
research and education. 

Prom the point of view of students of 
developing countries only the sections on 
‘Economic Development’ appears relevant. 

Thus T.W. Schultz in his ‘Refiectious 
on Poverty within Agriculture’ has em¬ 
phasised the very important point that is 
of great significance to countries Ijke 
India. He writes; “the cultural impedi¬ 
ments are indeed a heavy burden.. .it is 
no easy matter for people to pull up their 
roots and leave the folk society with its 
strong local-peponal-inforraat relations, 
and transplant themselves into an imper¬ 
sonal—^formal, less locally oriented, urban- 
minded community. The economist 
must leave it to the sociologist to isolate 
and identify the nature of tlvese cultural 
impediments; the economists, however, 
can and should come to grips with the 
‘cost aspects.” It appears that it is the 
neglect of these cultural aspects that has 
been responsible to a great extent for the 
failure of our agricultural policies. 

process of tramformation 

‘The Role of Agriculture in Economic 
Development’ by B.F. Johnston and J.W. 
Mellor is another article that is of signi¬ 
ficance to developing economies. The 
authors have emphasised that “rural wel¬ 
fare as well as overall economic growth 
demand a transformation of a oountry'.s 
economic structure, involving relative 
decline of the agricultural sector, and a 
net flow of capital and other reiuiurce.^ 
from agriculture to the industrial sector 
of the economy.” They have also point¬ 
ed out that contribution of agriculture to 
the requirements of development capital 
is especially significant ih the earlier sta¬ 
ges of the process of growth, though it 
will not be so crucial in countries which 
have the possibility of securing a sizabic 
amount of their capital requirements by 
export of mineral products or in the fetm 
or foreign loans and grants.” According 
to the authors, policies that take account 
of this jtfooess of transformation pud Us 
ifflplicaiiciiis are in the loag-nm ra the in¬ 
terest of the farm population as well as 
of the country as a whole. 

Although the authors have streeted 
the importance of agricuUure’f role in 
economic development, they part .com¬ 
pany with those who advocate the view 
that agriouUural deveiopmeot should 
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pmt>i»at takd jpriority over mdustrial 
‘ development, Tnrir contention is that 
'balanced giovrth’ is needed in the ^nse 
of simultaneous efforts to promote agri¬ 
cultural and industrial development. 
While recognising severe limitations on 
the capacity of an underdeveloped 
country to do everything at once, 
according to the authors, it is precisely 
^s consideration that underscores ‘‘the 
importance of developing agriculture 
in such a way as botli to minimize its 
demands upon resources most needed for 
industrial development and maximize its 
net contribution to the capital required 
for general economic growth.” 

Writing on “An ‘Agricultural Surplus’ 
as a Factor in Economic Development”, 
W. H. Nichollas has stated that “The 
undervaluation of agriculture is parti¬ 
cularly likely to occur within the short- 
run context of the next several five-year 
plans of most of today’s over-populated 
countries. According to the author, the 
outcome of such a development would be 
unfortunate for three reasons. First, 
even if agriculture is traditional in nature, 
plans which fail to do anything about it 
can quickly bring any initial growth of 
the industrial sector to a halt as further 
natural increase compounded by a high 
income elasticity of demand turns a 
modest food surplus into a food deficit, 
with concomitant inflation and diversion of 
scarce foreign exchange to food imports. 

Second, because their techniques of 
production are still so primitive and 
productivity so low, the overpopulated 
countries still have tremendous opportu¬ 
nities to increase food output by relati¬ 
vely moderate doses of capital into small- 
scale operating units. Finally, for such 
countries, international comparative ad¬ 
vantage is far more likely to rest initially 
with agriculture than in manufactures. 
Indian agricultural policy-makers should 
take note of all the above three considera¬ 
tions which are vital for the country’s 
economic development. 

Most of the authors in this book are 
Americans and naturally they have certain 
set of values and institutional and histori¬ 
cal restraints which arc reflected in theii 
writings. The consequence is that the 
high level of sophistication of most of the 
articles makes them of little practical 
utiiify to countries like India at this stage 
of their economic development. And yet 
the book is in the best tradition of the 
publications of the American Economic 
Association and is a ‘must’ for students 
desiring to specialise in agricultural 
economics, 

Tr«#tiMi on Inflfttloti 

As the prices are sky-rocketing, tmn- 
pen of the people are getting mmmed 
and are iNssutting into an ou^pring in 


the form of articles, memoranda, seminars 
symposia and books, not to speak of 
protests, gheraos and processions. Lenin 
hit the nail on the head when he said that 
if you want to destroy capitalism (any 
non-communist system for that matter), 
debauch its currency. 

And so there was another seminar in 
Madras in December 1973 on this extre¬ 
mely topical subject of inflation in India 
wherein some 22 learned papers were 
submitted and debated and have come to 
be finally incorporated in Inflation in 
India which incidentally happens to be one 
of the most exhaustive and best volumes 
written on the subject. 

The introductory speech by H.V.R. 
Icngar is an usual spirited and thought- 
provoking, based as it on conviction 
born out of long experience of political 
world, monetary economies and business 
environment. Icngar appears to have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is not so 
much the economic factors as the moral 
ones that are gnawing at the roots of our 
economy now in the thraldom of infla¬ 
tion. And therefore he comes out at the 
end with this: “We have all the necessary 
qualities in our country for sustained 
ecimomic growth, namely intelligence, a 
capacity to acquire skills, a capacity to 
do hard work .but the only element 
which is lacking is great moral leadership 
which will f^orge these <}ualities into an 
effective weapon against the scourge 
of poverty. If such leidership is not 
forthcoming, there is little hope that we 
will be able to prevent inflation from 
leading us down the slippery path.” How 
true! 

The inaugural address was delivered 
by C.N. Vakil who at present (along with 
Dr P.R. Brahmananda) appears to be 
very much at the centre of debates on 
inflation. In his extremely comprehensive 


and competent review of this whole pro¬ 
cess and phenomenon of Indian inflation, 
C.N. Vakil has come out with two very 
constructive suggestions of far-repching 
significance. He has stressed the’ need 
of a definite ev/^ondilutf policy of Which 
he has enunciated principles in detail 
(p 25) and of which the spendthrift 
gos'einmeiit of India should take note, if 
it is sinceie in its pronounoements on 
fighting inflation. His second suggestion 
that “all political parties should agree in 
having competent persons weU-versed in 
Finance to hold the Finance portfolio, 
both at the centre and in the states 
irrespective of political consideration,’* 
though well-meant and technically sound, 
is politically inexpedient. And is there 
a guarantee that this proposal, if carried 
out will produce desired results? Had 
we not a philosoplier president and a 
most erudite and knowledgeable professor 
as the chief planner? What happened? 
They all showed the same weaknesses 
the human flesh is heir to! 

R. Venkataraman has complained that 
planners were prone (o overestimate the 
resources and underestimate the costs 
and has recommended maximisation of 
production in every sector as the only 
answer to inflation. Ho has made a 
number of suggestions to control inflation 
—raising loans from non-banking public, 
speedy assessment and collection of taxes 
attractive interest rates on long-term 
deposits to mobilise saving, selective 
credit squeeze to curb hoarding and 
black marketing and abandonment of 
deficit financing as a source of Plan 
finance. 

P. R. Brahmananda holds the view 
that the inflationary situation in India 
is different from inflation in other count¬ 
ries. He calls this 'statflation* as there 
are Inflationary conditions and a stationary 
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Reoentb too much has been hearU of the argu¬ 
ment that because is no outside rice producing 
area to come to the rescue of this country and re¬ 
lieve the serious shortage, people whose staple 
diet is rice should leconcile themselves to the situa¬ 
tion as something which cannot be helped and 
suppiemont their rice consumption with the intake 
of other foodgraiiis. There is nothing inherently 
unjustified in such un appeal being made to the 
pul^ and the government may be enuUed, m 
the abnormal conditions of war, to impose on ttie 
people the burden of making essential ediostments. 

Kitthe pertinent question is wdWfiw this^- 

case, the necessity for calling upon large 
nuu^^peoplo change their h^ ctf a life¬ 


time at short notice could not possibly have been 
avoided. In other words, can it be claimed that 
the rice shortage, at least in its present magnitude, 
is in aiq sense inevitable? Ruling out imports 
— and imports were never of oonsi&rable im¬ 
portance relative to domestic productltm and were 
wont to oscillate before the war about the two 
million mark — what exactly have the authorities 
achieved by way of increasing the countiy’s out¬ 
put? It may be made clear at the outset that not 
much can be blamed on that mute and much-en¬ 
during scapegoat, the weather. In spite of the pro¬ 
verbial vagaries, there has generally been a rough 
correspondence between acreage and production, 
if allowance is made for statlsuM) deficiencies 
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econdmy. (Has lie not noted that in 
England and in some other countries 
inflation .ind rising unemployment are 
going togethei?) He Iws suggested a 30 
per cent onte-ovei tut in money supply, 
money incomes and puces in the country 
(This measure was once recommended by 
Pigon and tried in England) He has 
further recommended gold s,iles to with¬ 
draw excess money fiom crculatioii 
P R Brahinananda seems to be mostly 
dealing witli the ‘existing slock of money 
But what happens if the flow of money 
incomes continues unabated? 

K S, Upadhyay has put forward a 
novel point ot view He has observed 
that “the quantity theory was not a 
theory of inflation ” He is o( the opinion 
that it IS not the quantity of money m 
the economy that is important but how 
the available money is spent He feels 
that the emphasis should be more on the 
pattern of expenditure rather than on the 
mobilisation of resources. He has sugges¬ 
ted ‘balanced allocation ratio’ between 
(U projects with long gestation period mid 
(ii) projects which involve crash pro¬ 
grammes foi mass production of wage 
goods He has also advocated a ‘dis- 
pauty’ tax measure aimed not just ut 
curbmg consumption of luxmy goods 
but also at curtailing the production ol 
such goods 

H R Machlfaju has come with strong 
proposals to put icstrainls on public ex¬ 


penditure, He Wants purlkment not to 
vote expenditure proposals if they are dot 
accom^nied by proposiUs to'raise requir¬ 
ed monetary resources. He has proposed 
freezing expenditure at the present level, 
perquisites not to be tax-exempt and 
elimination of food subsidy. V. K 
Narasimhan on the other hand has em¬ 
phasised the inadequacy of the adminis¬ 
trative system in the country which has 
changed the economy into a high cost 
economy 

We have met most of this before. 


And yet if any one wants to hava a 
comprehensive view of the developing 
infiatiemary situathm in India, he can 
rely oil' this sut|de book, the utility of 
which has been enhanced by the indnsion 
of excellent statistiosl tables at the end. 

This book brought out by the Jastl- 
tute for Financial Manafl^ement and 
Research, Madras, is a worthy successor 
to their previous publication on the 
‘Reform of the Indian Banking System’ 
which was reviewed in those columns 
sometime back. 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


WhMt Trad* Ttkcovtr 
in Punjab 

The Punjab government has 
taken over the wholesale trade 
in wheat by imiwsuig a stock 
limit of 100 Quintals on dea¬ 
lers and “chakkiwalas” in the 
state. Minister of state for Food 
and Supplies, Gurdarshan Singh 
told newsmen that central ap¬ 
proval for the take-over had 
been obtained. The limit of 
non-levy wheat stocks for pri¬ 
vate traders had been reduced 
from 2,500 quintals to 100 
quintals and the trader-to- 
troder transactions have been 
banned. Two months’ stocks 
limit has also been imposed 
on the roller flour mills on 
the basis of their last year’s 
performance. Accordingly, 
the Punjab Wheat Dealers’ 
Licensing and Price Control 
Order has been amended. As 
a result of the measure, the 
state government expects to 
purchase nearly 100,000 ton¬ 
nes of surplus wheat from the 
dealers at a price of Rs 139 
per quintal. Mr Gurdarshan 
Singh stated that the state 
government would further sell 
the same wheat at the price of 
Rs 150 in view of additional 
charges of handling and trans¬ 
portation. The purchases 
would be made by the state 
Food Department. Later the 
stocks would be banded over 
to the Food Corporation of 
India. In view of this, he said, 
the sme government would 
ask tite «^tre to abolish the 
levy^ordeAi 

As a rSsult* of the amead- 
ment, tradW"to-lr8dcr tran- 
soctMflts have been banned 
aad *0 d»hler would be able 
to sell «dtee,t to the eonsumera 
above the nimteuni price of 
Rs 

the Midb govMMnt has finally 


fixed a ceiling price on the levy- 
paid stocks at Rs 139 a quintal 
which does not include the 
cost of gunny bags and trans¬ 
port handling charges. The 
charges do not exceed Rs IJ 
on a quintal in any case. 

Joint Vonturee for 
Agriculturo 

Union minister for Agri¬ 
culture, Mr Jagjivun Ram. 
stated recently that the gov¬ 
ernment would provide “every 
possible assistance’’ to manu¬ 
facturers of agricultural 
implements for “joint ventures 
and mutual cooperation’’ with 
foreign firms. The minister 
was inaugurating the Internal 
Agricultural Machinery Manu¬ 
facturing Development Clinic, 
organised jointly by the 
government and the United 
Nations Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Organisation. Dele¬ 
gates from 17 countries at¬ 
tended the iO-day clinic. The 
clinic aims at bringing poten¬ 
tial entrepreneurs and govern¬ 
ment officials of underdeve¬ 
loped and developing countries 
in contact with roanufactuicis 
artd government officials in a 
developing country to facili¬ 
tate and promote the transfer 
of technology in the manu¬ 
facture of farm equipment. Mr 
Jagjivan Ram stated that he 
attached the greatest impoi- 
tance to the idea of transfer 
of technology from the more 
developed countries to the 
less developed ones. India 
had Already made much pro¬ 
gress in the manufacture of 
Agncultural implements and 
maemnery. The total value of 
production in the small sector 
alone was estimated at Rs 100 
croret. The minister hoped 
that Indian manufacturers 
.unjutd be able to share their 
te^itologichl know-how with 


efflgniries keen to seek ihek 
assistance. India was willing 
to train ieehnkians and engi¬ 
neers frqro abroad and was auo 
prepared to send experts to 
countries for the preparation 
and execution of project re¬ 
ports. Mr Jagjivan Ram felt 
that a policy of "selective and 
balanced mcchanisatioii of agri¬ 
culture’’ had to be pursued in 
areas where there was a short¬ 
age of agricultural labour. 

N*w Criterion for 
Licences 

Production capacities in 
industrial licences henceforth 
will be shown in terms of 
physical units rather than in 
terms of monetary value. This 
decision, which was taken by 
the union government nearly 
two years ago. is being imple¬ 
mented now because in the 
context of the present trend of 
prices, industrial capacities 
which had been expressed in 
terms of value, have become 
out of line with the actual 
physical installed capacity and 
are liable to undergo changes 
from time to time. Tliis facility 
will not be available for en¬ 
hancement of capacity beyond 
the level which corresponds to 
the monetary value as con¬ 
tained in the industrial licence 
as on the date of the issue of 
the licence and also where 
any installation of indi¬ 
genous or imported machinery 
is involved The delay in the 
implementation of the govern¬ 
ment's decision stemm^ from 
two major factors; one, diffi¬ 
culties in arriving at the corre¬ 
sponding physical units; and 
two, the parties had applied 
for industrial licences expres¬ 
sing industrial capacities in 
terms of the value of output. 
Owners of industrial under¬ 
takings holding industrial 
licences with capacities ex¬ 
pressed in monetary value 
terms arc advised to apply to 
the joint secretary rh adminis¬ 
trative charge of the industry 
concerned for the necessary 
amendment. 

Beuxite In Qritte 

The Geological Survey of 
Indig (6S1) has located an 
eximsive deposit of bauxite 
over as ares of about 4.S km 


iiWr Potttmgt in Kqraput dist- 
ri«t of Orissa. It is eeUmated 
that at least Ji) million tonnes 
of bauxite is avaUsbie in the 
area. Prospecting of the 
area was started by thti GSl 
in January, 1972 Tests were 
conducted to locate the 
ntinerafs at dtfibreot places 
till November, 1973. The alu¬ 
mina percentage varies from 
43 to 52 while the iron content 
is between 13 and 30. 

Henufecture of 
Mini-Buaee 

The government has per¬ 
mitted passenger car manunic- 
turers in the country to utilise 
their capacity for the manu¬ 
facture of mini-btises. While 
Hindustan Motors, manufac¬ 
turers of Ambassador car, and 
Standard Motors, manufac¬ 
turers of Standard Herald, will 
be allowed to Utilise their ftill 
capacity for mini-buses. Pre¬ 
mier Automobiles, manufac¬ 
turers of Premier President 
(formerly Fiat) wiH be allow¬ 
ed to switch over only up to 
50 per cent of their capacity 
for mini-buses. The govern¬ 
ment's decision follows the re¬ 
presentation made by the car 
manufacturers that they were 
not able to utilise their full 
capacity due to a fall in 
demand. 

Inde-Soviet Trade 

The first round of Indo- 
Soviet talks for 197S trade plan 
began recently in Moscow, 
soon after the arrival of a six- 
man Indian team, headed by 
the Joint Secretary in the 
ministry of Commerce, Mr 
A. S. Gill, Mr Bose-Mullidt. 
Secretary in the ministry of 
Commerce dealing with Export 
Production, also joined the 
talks later. The talks wiU be 
followed by the second round 
in Delhi, in December, when 
the protocol for 1975 will 
be finalised and an outline 
worked Out for the long term 
1976-fiO trade agreement. 

Tehran Trede Fair 

Indian business firms, pMti- 
cipatit^ in Tehran liatema- 
tional Trade Fair concluded 
export contracts for nearly 
Rs 3 crores while several other 
contracts were under negotiu- 
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tion. In addition, firin order! 
worth over Rs 20 lakhs had 
been contracted for products 
Including diesel engines, bicy¬ 
cles, tea, padlocks, grinding 
wheels, planetary mixer, 
and strip packaging machi¬ 
nes, steel bars, fluorescent 
chokes, duplicating machines 
and hardwares Another im¬ 
portant contract bagged by a 
participant will result in power 
stations bemg set up in that 
country costing two million 
dollars; 

Courstis for Develop- 
mont Finance 

Middle-level executives of 
development finance agencies 
from various Asian countries 
are attending a 45-day train¬ 
ing course which began in 
Bombay recently. The pro¬ 
gramme has been organised by 
the Reserve Bank m collabo¬ 
ration with the Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank (ADB), (Manila) 
The number of “irauiecs” is 27 
representing Bangladesh, Bur¬ 
ma, Fiji, India, Indonesia, 
Kca'ca, Nepal, Sri Lanka, 
Thailand, Vietnam and Wes¬ 
tern Zamoa 

Yarn Unit in Kanya 

A synthetic yarn plant cost¬ 
ing S 3 million Kenyan pounds 
(1,6.2 million) is to be built at 
Ihika, near Nairobi, a joint 
venture between Kenya and 
an Indian company. The plant 
will be able to produce more 
than live tons of nylon and 
layon yarn a day. according 
to the ministry of Commerce 
and Industry The project 
IS a jomt venture between the 
Kenyan Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial Development Corpora¬ 
tion and JK Synthetics of 
India and will employ 1,000 
persons 

UNIDO Contribution 

More than S3 5 million was 
pledged recently to the United 
Nations Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Organisation for 1975. 
Of the 142 member nations, 
only 69 delegations made 
pledges A number of count¬ 
ries revealed that they would 
announce their contributions 
later, while others stated that 
they would contribute to the 
work of UNIDO through their 


contributions to the UN Do- 
veiopment Progranuie, the 
world orggniaation's principal 
and larjs^ chaiuel for mutti- 
tateral t^nJcSl assistance to 
developing countries Estab¬ 
lished in 1967, UNIDO’s main 
objective is to promote in¬ 
dustrial development in back¬ 
ward countries. 

Unit Trust 

The first quarterly figures 
(July to September) released 
by the Unit Trust reveal that 
the trust is having a very 
tough lime — p^haps the 
worst it has had since its in¬ 
ception. As against the sales 
of Rs 9.17 crores in the first 
quarter, repurchases have 
amounted to Rs 6 44 crores. 
But these repurchases cover a 
period of only two months 
since no repurchases are effec¬ 
ted in the first month of the 
year. In the corresponding 
period last year sales had 
amounted to Rs 1942 crores 
and repurchases only 67.60 
lakhs. Reporte are that re- 
purdiases in the current month 
might exceed sales of units. 
The unusually large repur¬ 
chases reflect the marked de¬ 
terioration in investor’s confi¬ 
dence foUowmg the drastic re- 
tnetions on dividend payment ' 

MRTPC on Nylon Yarn 

Agroamont 

The “voluntary agreement 
between the major spinners of 
nylon yam and weavers' asso¬ 
ciation relating to price and 
distribution of nylon filament 
yam has been held to have re¬ 
sulted in restrictive trade prac¬ 
tices by the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission. The commission 
in its majority judgment de¬ 
livered recently on four preli¬ 
minary issues, also observed 
that neither the correspondence 
carried on between the Textile 
Commissioner and the spin¬ 
ners nor the replies given by a 
minister in Parliament could 
be regarded as a decision of the 
government approving the 
agreement Ordering the spin¬ 
ners ~ J.K. Synthetic Ltd,* 
Kanpur, Carware, Nylon Ltd 
Bombay, Niilon Synthetic 
Fibres and Chemicals Ltd, 
Bombay and Modipon Ltd 


)Mky is 3,000 
ai the costs x m 
i 0 tiie pirjic^ of biVMtiiUi* 
tion of the CobunissitMt siiiq 
was conduetiag the ptoeqed- 
mp. Tlie oommisSioo ad^ottrn- 
edthe heorini of the main Ir* 
quiry to enable the spiaitts to 
show why the tgnemal was 
not prejudicial to the publjb 
interest and why the a^rcatneM 
should not be dedared void. . 

After receiving a complaint 
0-om the Crimpers Association 
in November 1973, the Com¬ 
mission ordered a suo-moto 
inquiry under section 37 of the 
MRTP Act and served a no¬ 
tice on the parties to the agree¬ 
ment to show why action 
should not be taken. The no¬ 
tice, infer alia, alleged that toe 
agreement restricted the clasMs 
or persons to whom supply of 
nylon filament yam should be 
made to toe exclusion of 
others, prevented competition 
in the supply and distribution 
of yam and withheld supply 
of yam to crimpers, main¬ 
tained prices at unreasonably 
high levels by manipulating 

f iroductimt and supply of yam, 
breed the crimpers and other 
buyers of nylon filament yarn 
who had not purchased yarn 


&oito to 

to Itoif 

ppoe whkto toto Unit 

the, oi^ of ttimlnidlng «<«»■ 
petitoto snd pnvtoted «ntiy 
X mm pmtohk toto toe bu|h 
t»Mi thf ttrimiping am 
Tile Inbators oiainty tojted On 
toe vitutoy of the agtoetoeot 
they entered mto ^ wm* 
vers* associatioiis at me be¬ 
hest of the govemment, 
“which was perha]» unwWfQg 
to impose statutory control 
over prices and dktr^tion of 
nylon yam or enforce the prices 
fixed by the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion”. 


DivnrsHIcation of 
HochlM Toole Unite 

The govemment announced 
“fuU freedom for diversifica¬ 
tion of production” to machine 
tool mdustries within the over¬ 
all licensed capacity of the un¬ 
dertaking on the basis of a 
special approved procedure. 
This aimounccment ts in conti¬ 
nuation of toe March 1974 or¬ 
der liberalising diversification 
in machinery industry. Under¬ 
takings engaged in manufac¬ 
ture of madiine tools possess 
the flexibility to produce diffe- 
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rent ^pes of eqnipment based 
subst^tiAUy on tbe same fib- 
rientiiig facilities but wllA 
amtfoptiate changes in the de- 
si^ ai^ engineering inputs. 
Accordingly any industrial un- 
dertaKing currently holding a 
licence for manufacture of one 
or more items failing under 
the scheduled industry No 9 
‘'mariiiine tools’’, will be eli¬ 
gible to undertake the manu¬ 
facture of any other item fail¬ 
le within the existing overall 
licensed capacity for such 
items.'Uhe announcement said. 

ONGC 

ReorsaniMtion 

The minister for Petroleum 
and Chemicals, Mr K.D. Mala- 
viya stated recently that the 
government was actively en¬ 
gaged in the process of restruc- 
torihg of the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission and that it 
would be possible to take de¬ 
cisions in the next few weeks 
regarding the nature of rela¬ 
tionship that should exist 
between the government and 
the Commission in order to 
make the latter an effective 
instrument of oil exploration. 
The minister pointed out that 
more powers had to be given 
to an organisation like the 
ONGC in the interest of speedy 
decisions and effective func¬ 
tioning. In turn the ONGC 
headquarters had to delegate 
authority to people working 
on projects. Mr Mulaviya 
who was addressing the con¬ 
cluding session of the meeting 
of the Consultativb Commi¬ 
ttee of the Petroleum Ministry 
said that the only hope for 
survival of the Indian econo¬ 
my lay in rapidly increasing 
the tempo of oil exploration 
on land and offshore within 
the country and extending this 
activity to other countries as 
well. 

Fraight Increasa to 
Eur^pa 

ShippiRg conference cover¬ 
ing the trade to Europe flrom 
India, Ptskistan and Bangladesh 
recent^'announced a 121 per 
«mt inottsase in freight rates 
effective froaji lanuaty I next 
year. In a notice to Shippers, 
the KMianhon confomoe, re- 
presentthg liner vessels of fo¬ 


reign and Indian shipping com¬ 
panies on this route, staled 
that the new rate will be appli¬ 
cable to all vessels commenc¬ 
ing to load at individual ports 
in India, Pakistan and Bangla¬ 
desh on and after January 1, 
1975. It stated that the new 
rate had been fixed after a 
series of discussions between 
the conference representatives 
and shipping councils of the 
three countries. 

Pannifor Handloomt 

The government has decided 
to set up a high-level inter- 
ministerial committee to pro¬ 
cess the recommendations of 
the Sivaraman Committee to 
resolve the problems of hand- 
loom sector. The committee 
wdl be headed by Mr S G. 
Bose MuUick, Secretary for 
Export Production. The com¬ 
mittee will consider each re¬ 
commendation in depth and 
suggest decisions to be taken 
on them. The Sivaraman 
Committee has made 32 mam 
recommendations. The minis¬ 
try has received several re¬ 
presentations characterising 
Sivaraman Committee’s re¬ 
commendations as “lopsided 
and biased agauist the power- 
loom sector.” 

Rural Banking 

The rural banking in India 
is to undergo radical orienta¬ 
tion. A high-level ministerial 
committee has recommended 
an ambitious programme to 
restructure rural banking to 
reach some 35 million small 
and marginal farmers in a ten- 
year period. The committee 
IS believed to have recoranicn- 
ed that the main responsibility 
for making the change—which 
will bring about a fundamen¬ 
tal improvement in the rural 
economy-should be squarely 
placed on the nationalised 
banks. 

nie union government set 
up this committee following a 
finding of the banking depart¬ 
ment of the union Finance 
ministry that the existing sys¬ 
tem continued to be predomi¬ 
nantly urban-Oriented and 
could not take adequate care 
of the rural needs. Though 
the nationaUsed banks have 
ophned bnmehes in an unpre¬ 

m 


cedented manner in the last 
five years, it was clear that 
they had not served the major 
purpose of helping the small 
man in the villages. 

Though banking has been 
recognised as an important 
instrument to help the deve¬ 
lopment needs of the villages 
as a whole, experience had 
shown that there had been 
either diversion of ftinds from 
the backward region to more 
advanced areas and from rural 
areas to the cities to feed the 
industrial complexes. The 
government’s aim was to 
change the trend in favour of 
the villages. The committee 
has recommended the routing 
of all credits to the small and 
marginal farmers through a 
network of farmers’ service 
societies. The branches of the 
nationalised banks should 
make available—taking the 
initiative—managerial exper¬ 
tise and ensure control of the 
societies only by .small far¬ 
mers. The societies could 
also help mobilise and in¬ 
culcate the habit of rural 
saving and gradually replace 
the moneylenders. 

The committee was appoin- 


Sir, it is said by some that 
there is no price rise in com¬ 
munist countries. This is 
incorrect. 

Communist countries suffer 
from suppressed inflation. It 
is manifested by rationing, 
long queues and the piling up 
of savings bank deposits since 
there are no avenues for spend¬ 
ing the money. 

Secondly, the cost of living 
index does not give a true 
picture of prices. The central 
planners arbitrarily fix prices 
of all commodities without 
reference to either their cost of 
production or availability. The 
cost of living index, thus com¬ 
piled, remains static over a 
period of years while goods 
are not available. 

Thirdly, ttmre is a dual 
pricing a^ supply system, 


ted in June last to formulate 
a Niitshle institutional struc¬ 
ture for rural banking, it 
has suggested (hot iite national 
banks should open at least 
4,000 more branches in the 
under-banked areas to provide 
banking ihcilities to thU mas¬ 
ses. The crux of the com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation ti 
that the “total developmental 
needs of the small farmers 
can only be met by helping 
them organise into multi¬ 
purpose farmers service socie¬ 
ties. The National Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture had recom¬ 
mended the setting up of -such 
societies to help lift the small 
farmers above the poverty line. 
Secondly, the nationalised 
bonks will have to take the 
initiative in organising the so¬ 
cieties, financing tltem, provid¬ 
ing the management expertise 
and ensuring control by small 
farmers. 

The committee has recom¬ 
mended that the farmers’ service 
society should be equipped 
with capacity to provide techni¬ 
cal advice such as soil data, 
seeds, fertilisers, credit and 
even marketing needs of the 
small farmers. 


Members of the ruling party 
(which is a monopoly) buy 
from special shops both beat 
and imported articles at subsi¬ 
dised prices while the masses 
are denied these things. 

In addition to all this, many 
communist countries, under 
arrangements like the Rupee 
Payments, drain away commo¬ 
dities like oils, coffee etc. at 
rock bottom prices from 
countries such as India to 
augment their own stocks. For 
this, however, they should be 
complimented on their shrewd¬ 
ness. It is the folly of our 
authorities that they allow such 
arrangements which deprive 
the country of essential items 
and increase inflation. 

(M. R. PAD 

Bombay 

Oct. 24,1974 
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Further Gains 

Thl stck'K market inched its 
way farther up durinp last 
week. Several pivotal shares 
gained ground on fresh support 
and hectw bear covering. The 
volume of business was good 
and the undertone at the close 
was steady, lixpectsitions that 
the new credit policy for 
the busy season Us be an¬ 
nounced by the Reserve Bank 
on October 29 would have 
a distinct production and ex¬ 
port bias and hopes of immi¬ 
nent announcements of de¬ 
control of varuius items such 
as steel, cars and cement were 
largely responsible for the 
fresh support to select shares. 
Operators were also optimistic 
about the outcome of the 
forthcoming talks between Dr 
Kissinger and the union minis¬ 
ters and other high government 
officials. The flow of encour- 
ragmg corporate news durmg 
tlw week m the shape of good 
performance by companies such 
as Ashok Lcyland, Greaves 
Colton, Uada Steel, and IDL 
C'hemic.als (torraeriy Indian 
Detonators) also enlivened the 
market sentiment. 

Dalai Street opened the week 
on a subdued note hut equi¬ 
ties started recovering fast in 
the following days. The week, 
however, ended on an easy 
note. Among leading scrips, 
NOCIL ruled firm on expecta¬ 
tions of a bonus issue. Guja¬ 
rat herliliser moved irregu¬ 
larly on alternate bouts of 
buying and sellmg. Century, 
Tata Steel, Telco, Scindui, In¬ 
dian Dyestuff. Baroda Rayon 
and (^rware ruled steady. 
With a moderate turnover the 
Madras stock market was 
steady last week. The senti¬ 
ment showed some improve¬ 
ment on hopes of a welcome 
change in the credit policy. 
Textiles and chemicals attrac¬ 
ted interesc Sugar scrips 


were not active. Plantation 
shares were dull and inquiries 
were of a very limited nature. 

Ashok Leyiand 

Ashok Leyland has anno¬ 
unced that the financial year 
just ended September 30, 1974 
has been- -by a wide margin— 
a year of record production 
and sales in the company’.s 
history. Durmg the year sales 
of the very popular Comet 
range of vehicles were 6786— 
over 2000 diassis more than 
were sold in the previous year. 
Sales of the heavier types of 
vehicles, Beavers and Hippos, 
also show a significant increase 
at over 500. The company’s 
range of industrial and marine 
engines aha* achieved record 
sales of 731 as compared with 
the previous record of 523. To 
meet the great demand for 
spare parts, sales were at a 
level equivalent to 140 per 
cent of the previous year’s 
level. Sales to export markets 
of spares, also showed an im¬ 
provement of 154 per cent, 
1 hese record figures have been 
achieved despite the very 
serious power cuts and ttie 
problems of obtaining mate¬ 
rials and components. The 
achievement is due to the very 
significant and active coope¬ 
ration of all the employeet 
and suppliers, more effective 
planning and greatly improved 
internal efficiency. Meanwhile 
Leyland has won a valuable 
export order for bus chassis. 

The contract for the supply 
of 250 chassis to the Ceylon 
Transport Board, Sri Lanka, 
has ]ust been finalised. It is 
significant to note that this 
order represents the entire 
requirement of the CeylpH 
Transport Board for the year 
1974-75. TheCTBhaa always 
been a mt^cu: purchaser of 
Ashok Leyland vehicles, and 


currently has a total fleet 
stren^h of over 6000 vehicles— 
the largest in the world—of 
this, the I^eyland share is well 
over 60 per cent. For the 
ast twelve years, the CTB 
as regularly placed repeat 
orders for Ashok Leyland 
vehicles together with large 
orders for spare parts. Ashok 
Leyland's recent performance 
in the field of commercial 
vehicles and bus exports has 
been extremely commendable. 
The company has made rapid 
progress and its products have 
been very well received in 
countries, ranging from Hong 
Kong, through the Middle 
East to the distant West Indies. 
AshoV Leyland is now actively 
engaged in securing export 
orders to meet its export tar¬ 
get of Rs 5 crores during 
1974-75 

Gretves Cotton 

Greaves Cotton & Co has 
fared extremely well during 
year ended June 30. 1974 with 
sales, profits and profitability 
recording considerable impro¬ 
vements over the previous 
year's encouraging perform¬ 
ance. The company has earned 
during the year under review 
a pre-tax profit of Rs 2.21 
crores as against Rs 2.14 
crores during the 15-month 
period ended June 30, 1973. 
Its sales amounted to Rs 42.57 
crores as compared to Rs 43.24 
crores in the preceding year. 

On a proportionate basis 
sales are up by 23 per cent and 
the gross profit by 30 per 
cent. The directors have pro¬ 
posed a dividend of 12 per 
cent, the maximum permitted 
for 1973-74. For l97^73also 
the company paid the same 
^vidend of 12 per cent Out 
of the gross profit, the doc¬ 
tors have appropriated Rs lu. 70 
lakhs to depreciation reserve. 
Rs 1,70 lakhs to devek^ent 
rebate reserve and El 113.00 


lakhs to taxation reserve as 
against Rs 9.86 lakhs, Rs Q 
lakh and Rs 93^40 lakhS pro«‘ 
vided respectively in tfes pre¬ 
vious year. Sales m the tpi- 
irter of the current year and 
the order position negrly indi¬ 
cate a substantial improve¬ 
ment in turnover and {stlfit 
during the current year. A 
higher export performance is 
also anticipated. During 
1973-74 exports were of tl» 
order of Rs 2.83 crores, an 
improvement of Rs 1.83 crores 
over the preceding y*ar. 
Greaves light engineering 
division, paper cone and tube 
unit and diamond drill bits, 
department improved their 
production and profits. Its 
Nasik rolling cutter rook bits 
project IS expected to be com¬ 
pleted in the third quarter of 
next year after delay of more 
than a year owing to the 
shortage of cement, steel and 
protracted deliveries of equip¬ 
ment. 

Univerml Steel 

Erratic power supplies and 
drastic power cuts in the 
Haryana slate, has adversely 
affected the manufacturing 
operations of Univeisal Steel 
and Alloys Ltd during the 
year ended April 30, 1974. 
Consequently production of 
steel ingots during the year 
was only 7,798 tonnes as ag¬ 
ainst the installed capacity of 
10,800 tonnes. With an im¬ 
provement in power supply 
position the company’s p«* 
formunce is expected to im¬ 
prove substiuttiyilly. The second 
arc furnace with an annual 
production capacity of 18,000 
tonnes has been installed and 
is expected to be commissioned 
shortly. A term loan of Rs 24 
lakhs has been sanctioned by 
Oriental Bank of Commerce 
Ltd to meet the expansion cost 
of installation of second are 
furnace. The conrpany has 
also taken up the mammuture 
of special and alloy atMIs for 
which there is a great tkmirnd 
in the country at preeeiftt Stges 
during the year amoimted to 
Rs m.63 lakhs while gross 

K 't amotuired to Rs IfjDS 
a. Oht ^ gross ptipRt, s 
sum of Rs Mbs was 
propriatedtoi dt^fWWWto- 
serve while ft sum el'iRift R29 
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Uikhs VISA proviilAii for mcot' 
log ABOiice oharge«, k«viag a 
Mmce of R« 1.80 tom 
After ail^tnig the hrooght 
forward toss of<{U 4.88 tolms, 
a deficit of K& 3.(to tofchsis 
beihg carried forward. As 
tliere is no assessable iacome 
die developmeat rebate reserve 
has not been created. The 
cotn^yis entitled to ci^ 
development rebate in the 
year in which there are as¬ 
sessable profits, amounting to 
aboift Rs 16.S2 lakhs. 

U. I*. Scootcra 

U. P. Scooters Limited, 
lionao, to which an indus¬ 
trial licence for the manufac¬ 
ture of 24,000 scooters per 
annum was granted by the 
ministry of Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment, commenced produc¬ 
tion of ‘Rajhans* scooter on 
a commercial scale a few 
months back. More than 250 
‘Rajhans’ scooters are on 
roads. At present the pro¬ 
duction rate has reached tp 10 
scooters a day, which is likely 
to rise by January, 1975 to 40 
scooters a day. A^ording to 
the phased manufacturing pro¬ 
gramme, U.P. Scooters Limited 
will manufacture 12,000 scoo¬ 
ters in the year 1975 and 24,000 
scooters per annum thereafter. 
Out of 23 new uni»s to whom 
Industrial Development minis¬ 
try had issued letters of intent 
for the manufacture of scoo¬ 
ters till May, 1971. U.P. 
Scooters Limited, is the only 
unit which has put its produc¬ 
tion on roads, without any 
financial assisuancc so far from 
any financial institution or the 
government. The total invest¬ 
ment in U.P. Scooters Ltd is 
of the order of Rs 402.69 
lakhs. This has been financed 
by the ^are capital of Rs 160 
lakhs, loan in foreign currency 
ofRs 44.23 lakhs, long-term 
loan footn financial institutions 
ofRs 198.46 lakhs, making a 
rotoJ ofRs 402.69 lakhs. 

‘mjhans’ Scooter is the 
only one out of the existing 
brands of scooters produced 
in tbe country, which is based 
<>A 100 per cent indigraous 
parts and components and 
has been developed with purely 
■ndigenpus technical fcnowhpw 
wii^m toy foreign collabora- 


lion. It is claimed to be 
pique in many respects. Its 
fuel consumption is very low 
being 4*5 to 48 km. per litre 
and mis a maximum speed of 
90 km. per hour. Anouter Im¬ 
portant feature of ‘Rajhans* 
IS that it has been developed 
keeping in view the needs of 
both rural and urban areas. 
Besides, the Rajhans scooter, 
fitted with ISO c.c. two-stroke, 
shaft driven^ extni-poweied 
noiseless engine has got four 
gears, making it suitable for 
long runs and high ascents 
while the fourth gear assures 
of smooth and silent perfoi- 
mance. 

Indian Aluminium 

The board of directors of 
Indian Aluminium Company 
Ltd has decided to make the 
final call ofRs 5.00 per share on 
the partly-paid ordinary shares 
issued on March 26, 1974. Out 
of this final call, Rs 2.50 per 
share will be credited towards 
par value and the same amount 
towards premium. 

The final call be made on 
holders of the aforesaid partly- 
paid ordinary shares on record 
on the Register of Members 
of the company on November 
21, 1974. Call Notices are ex¬ 
pected to be issued on or after 
December 10,1974, giving full 
instructions and requiring pay¬ 
ment of the call money by 
January II, 1975, 

Mnttur Chemiotis 

Mettur Chemicals and 
Industrial Corporation has 
earned during the year ended 
March 31, 1974, a substantially 
reduced net profit of Rs 53 01 
lakhs as against Rs 77.59 
lakhs in 1972-73. This sharp 
decline in profit is attributed 
to steep increase in cost of 
raw materials, labour and 
services us well as the curtailed 
production on account of 
extended power cuts and loss 
of production due to labour 
strike for about a month. 
Though there was some margi¬ 
nal increase in price realisa¬ 
tions it was too inadequate to 
counteract the above adverse 
factors. Adding to the net 
mofit tbe amount ofRs. 22,016 
brought forward from the 


previous year, the total amount 
available for disposal came to 
ill 53.25 lakhs. Out of this, 
aSutnofRs 3 lakhs was allo¬ 
cated to development rebate 
reserve, Rs 39.50 lakhs to 
taxation reserve and Rs 49.167 
towards donations. This 
leaves a net surplus of Rs 
10.26 lakhs out of which R-s 
10 lakhs was provided for 
payment of gratuity, leaving 
Rs 25,765 to be carried 
forward to the next year's 
account. In view of the sharp 
decline in profits and also 
taking into consideration the 
restrictions on dividends, the 
directors regret that they are 
not in a position to recom¬ 
mend payment of dividends 
either on equity or on pre- 
fbrence shares for the year 
1973-74. 

Production of main chemi¬ 
cals was adversely afiected 
during 1973-74 due to a 75 
per cent power cut for about 
three-and-half months and 15 
per cent power cut for six 
months in the year and also 
due to loss of about a month’s 
production on account of 
labour strike during the year. 
Besides this, inadequate avail¬ 
ability of furnace oil posed 
serious problems in the second 
half of the year. Despite these 
adverse factors production of 
caustic soda has maintained 
27,938 tonnes gross as against 
32.927 tonnes in the previous 
year. In stable bleaching 
powder, production was lower 
by 14 per cent at 4345 tonnes 
due to limited availability 
of chlorine. As regards other 
inorganic chemicals production 
as maintained at fairly satis¬ 
factory levels. In vanaspati 
and vegetable oil products, 
due to shortage and sharp 
increase in the price of ground¬ 
nut oil, production went down 
to 1538 tonnes from 2304 
toimes in 1972-73. The output 
of chloromeihanes too was 
affected due to inadequate 
availability of chlorine and 
hence pr^uction during the 
year was reduced to 3936 
tonnes from 4558 tonnes in 
the previous year. 

Total sales during the year 
under report declined by 6.8 
per cent to Rs 727.82 lakhs. 
The company continued to 


' maintain its record in the 
export of its products. Mean- 
white the cofi(iito!y has secur¬ 
ed an Industrial Ifotoce for ex¬ 
panding tlw capacity of rayon 
grade caustio soda by W 
tonnes per day «uid has also 
received a c^ial goods 
import lictnce, An Agfotonent 
has also been entotnl bito 
with Messrs Krebs and Co 
Ltd, Zurich, for provision Of 
basic engineering servioes. 
Other fomuiUties are being 
concluded and the expanded 
capacity is expected to be on 
stream in the first half of 
1976. 

Nnws and Notas 

The output of Tata com¬ 
mercial vehicles manufostured 
by the Tata Engtaeateig aad 
Locomotive Cmspun duriug 
the period July to ^tember 
1974 was 4,856 units as com¬ 
pared to 5,482 units produced 
during the corresponding 
period of last year. The short¬ 
fall was mainly an account of 
the non-availability of critical 
components such as pistons 
and wheels. 

The Coca-Cola Coaneny 
has recently purchased 14,700 
metric tonnes of Indian raw 
sugar for use in its fwoducts 
in the United States, This 
consignment was exported by 
the Indian Sugar Industry Ex¬ 
port Corporation through the 
State Trading Corporation and 
it was shipped from Bombay 
in a Soviet vessel. 

The country’s first Capro¬ 
lactam plant was set up in 
March this year. Tbe Gujant 
State Fertiliser Companw. will 
provide tbe nylon industry, 
among others with 20,S(X) tons 
of Caprolactam ev^ year— 
the basic raw materisd for tex¬ 
tiles, tyre cord, as well as 
thetic yarns for fishing nets. 
The plant will, moreover, pro¬ 
duce 86,000 tonnes of 
as a by-product. Siemens sup¬ 
plied most of the neceoary 
equipment to meet the plant’s 
electrical requireaieata-^betgn- 
ning with sophisticated s«ni- 
drawout type motor control 
centres in bttek-to-back dou¬ 
ble front design, to special 11 
kV single core j^per msulated 
lead covered screened single 
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w^«rroouiieil PVC jockpled 
caM«a. $icsi»eas enginser:. 
have worked very cioMly witli 
OSPC engineers in solvine all 
probtems connected with in* 
staUation and commissioning. 

The momentum gained in 
the opemtions of the ladnstrial 
Dfiveliqmmt Baidc vi India dur¬ 
ing the year J1973-'/4 (July- 
June) was well maintained m 
the first quarter of 1974-75, 
both, sanctions and disbursal 
of aHistance being more than 
double the levels of the cor¬ 
responding quarter of last 
yotf. The total assistance sanc¬ 
tioned was Bi- 72.9 erores. 
against Rs 34.1 erorcs, and 
actual utilisation by industrial 
concerns was Rs 51.0 crores, 
ogainitt Rs 24.3 crores. The 
face value of bills rediscounted 
by the IDBI during the quarter 
Jaly’Scptember ] 9/4 amounted 
to Rs 35.1 crores covering 480 
purchaser-users compared to 
^ 13.3 crores covering 261 
purohaset-users during July- 
September 1973. Sanctions 
under refinance of industrial 
loans at Rs 17.4 crores were 
substantially higher (134 pci 
cent) than the amount (Rs 7 4 
crores) sanctioned ut July- 
September 1973. More im¬ 
pressive was the increase m the 
number of sanctions ftom 5.39 
to 1,226. Nearly 80 per cent 
of the refinance was m respect 
of small-scale industries 

There was a spurt m sanc¬ 
tions under export finance 
schemes from Rs 76 lakhs to 
Rs 12.5 crores in July-Septem- 
ber 1974. The sanctions cover¬ 
ed exports of textile macl\i- 
nery, boilers, automobile spa¬ 
res, diesel engines, pumpsets, 
ote, to various counti les. The 
total effective sanctions since 
thelDBl started functioning 
upto the end of September 
1974 amount to Rs 1,049.8 
crores, excluding guarantees 
for Rs 28 5 crores, while the 
assistanc'e actually utilised is 
Rs 777.4 crores 

New Imucs 

Nilhat Shipping Company 
United IS enteting the capital 
market witli the public issue 
of Rs 102 lakhs, the issue is 
for 10,20,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each of which Rs 


5 is payable on apt^icatioR 
and Rs $ cm allotment. 
The sub^ifsriMion iiu opens on 
Novembi^ ffi and will cloK on 
November 2fi or earlier but not 
before November 21. The issue 
is fhlly underwritten by public 
financial institutions and 
brokers. The public issue is 
managed by Champaklal 
Investment and Financial Con¬ 
sultancy Umited and Place, 
Siddons & Gough Private 
Limited, The promoters of this 
company are a well-known 
company in Calcutta, J. 
Thomas & Co. Private Ltd, 
who have been the foremost 
brokers of tea and have been 
m the forefront of tea industry 
m India and abroad for over 
a century. 

Nilltat has acquired in 
hebruary and March, 1974 
two 25,000 DWT bulk carriers 
of Scandinavian origin. These 
ships arc on ’a 24-month time 
chartei to .i well-known 
American company and by all 
accounts the charter hire has 
been at very attractive rates. 
Recently, one of the ships 
loaded Indian iron ore at Goa 
for shipment to a west Euro¬ 
pean port. Nilhat has had the 
full backing of the Syndicate 
Bank and the Bank of India in 
respect of the foreign exchange 
loan and guarantees required 
for the purchase of the two 
vessels. There is an operating 
.igreement with Muckinnon 
Mackenzie & Co. Private Ltd 
-a member of the inter¬ 
nationally-known P & O Group 
of companies which will 
ensure elHcient manning and 
iTiiuntenancc of the ships. The 
immediate future plans of 
Nilhat arc to ariange for the 
purchase of two dry cargo bulk 
earners of aiound the same 
size as the present ones and 
they pioposc to apply for 
SDFC assistance in this 
icspect. They have also inves¬ 
tigated the possibility of 
chartering in of ships and 
going into coastal shipping 
It is significant to note that 
Nilhat IS a prolessionally 
managed company whose 
expertise in the respective, 
field IS well-known. The 
directors on board arc : Mr 
D.C Kolhari (Chairman), Mr 
D. Roy, Mr T.C. Satyanath, 
Mr N.J Setna, Dr D.P. Antia, 


kfr BsK, Oatt, Mr D,K. Rasu, 
m RNi, ICafwSii? and 
Nt(jrir Lfttif. 


Hnryam Polysteeis I4d is Rl 
offering to the public for oflferh 
subsiulption 6,24,730 (Hiuity sttbsa 
shares of Rs to each mtq share: 
22,SbO (9.8 per cent) redeems- at pai 
bto cumulative preference forth! 

shares of Rs 100 each for caish open® 
at pur, 1 he subscription list close < 
fdr this fully underwritten but n 
issue opens on November 4 Thebi 
and will close on November the to 
15 or earlier but not before in T 
November 7. The company expaw 
has been promoted by the and a 
Haryana State Industrial consol 

Development Corporation, in been 
financial and technical col- 1973. 
laboration with Polystcels bank 1 

(India) Ltd with the object of In a p 
setting up at Hissar m the Rs 9. 
state of Haryana a steel biltet 19701 
manufacturing plant having an end o! 
annual capacity of 50,000 netwi 

tonnes. The company is put- it pn 
ting up electric arc furnaces at Ah 
with continuous casting mach- m thi 
inos to produce high carbAn more 
and mild steel billets. The The 
company proposes to expand excha 
the activity up to one lakh and h 
tonnes in due course. The transa 
company has also plans to set foreig 
up a wiie rod mill of 40,000 busini 
tonnes capacity in the near of th 
future and a letter of intent 1972 
has already been obtained by progn 
the promoters of the company, proew 
The plant is expected to ^ will b 
into production by January fast e; 
1975 As the protect is set up lies ol 

Dividends 


in a backward the cotp* 
tmy «iU b« entitlN to various 
iheentives and benefits. 


Rsnk bf MMW* a 

pffering to the public for 
subscription 590,006 equity 
shares of RS 10 each for nmh 
at par. The subscription list 
for this fully underwritten issue 
opened on October 30, ahdwiU 
close on November 9 or earlier 
but not before Noveihber 2, 
The bank claimed to be one of 
the top non-nationalised banks 
in Tamil Nadu has been 
expanding very fast, sfiice 1971 
and a number of measures to 
consolidate tte growth had 
been introduced in the year 
1973, The deposits of the 
bank have increased thrce-fOld 
In a period of three years from 
Rs 9.8 crores at the end of 
1970 to Rs 27.43 croics at tl« 
end of 1973, The bank has d 
netwoikof 137 branches, and 
it proposes to open branches 
at Ahmedabad and Hyderabad 
m the current year and one 
more in Bombay and Calctilta. 
The bank entered foreign 
exchange business this year 
and has already started sizable 
transactions involving all 
foreign currencies. Chit Fund 
business which is a speciality 
of the bank w.is started in 
1972 and the business has 
progressed satisfactorily. 1'he 
proceeds of the public issue 
will be utilised to finance the 
fast expanding business activi¬ 
ties of the bank. 


(Percent) 


Name of the company Year ended 


Higher Oivldeod 
Hukamchand Mills Decemb 

Same Oividend 
Madras Safe Deposit Co June 
Beco Engineering Decemb 

India Linoleums March 

Reduced Dividend 
Fort William March 

Hindustan Wires March 

Agarpara Company March 

Inlemationat Tractor March 

Investment Corpn. 
of India June 

Jayant Paper Mills June 


Equity dividcod 
declared for 



Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

r31. 

1973 

15.0 

12.5 

30. 

1974 

10.0 

lOi) 

•31, 

1973 

NiJ 

Ml 

31, 

1974 

Nil 

Nil 

31, 

1974 

Nil 

15.0 

31. 

1974 

6.0 

10,0 

31, 

1974 

Nil 

5,0 

31, 

1974 

Nil 

12.S 

30, 

1974 

4.25 

uo' 

30, 

1974 

8.0 
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receded by 0.3 per cent to 
J34.4 diie t« a fall in the 
prices or ghee, The sub-group 
index for ‘edible oils' moved 
up by 2.0 per cent to 422 2 
on account of highci prices of 
groundnut oil and mustard 
oil. The prices of coconut oil, 
however, declined. 

The subgroup index for 
■fish, eggs and meat’ went 


up by l.I pet cent to 
540.2 due to a rise in the 
prices of fish. However the 
prices of eggs and meiit re¬ 
corded a ftill. The index for 
‘sugar and allied products’ 
sub-group roye by 5 8 pw cent 
to 310.8 due to rish in the 
prices of all items under this 
sub-group. The sub-group in¬ 
dex for ‘other food articles’ 
declined by 3,0 per cent to 


Wholesale prices 

The OFFiCJAL wholesale price 
index for ‘all commodities' (with 
the year ended March, 1962 as 
100) advanced by 2.5 per cent 
to 323.0 during August, 1974 
as against 315.1 for the previ¬ 
ous month. At this level the 
index for August, 1974 was 
higher by 28.6 per cent when 
compared to 251.1 for August, 
1973. The rise in the all com¬ 
modities was shared by an ad¬ 
vance in the indices for ‘food 
articles’ by 2.4 per cent to 

375.5, 'fuel, power, light and 
lubricants’ by 0 1 per cent to 
313.1, ‘industrial raw ma¬ 
terials’ by 3.2 per cent to 3.53.1. 
‘chemicals' b> 0.2 per cent to 

287.5, 'machinery and transport 
eqxipment’ by 6.2 per cent to 
255.8 and ‘manufactures’ by 
2.9 per cent to 261 0. How¬ 
ever, the index for ‘iquor and 
tobacco* declined by 2.0 per 
cent to 300.1 during the month 
under review. 

Food Articles 

The sub-ffoup indices for 
‘cereals’ and ‘pulses’ rose by 
5.0 and 6,2 per cent to 390.7 
and 508.8 respectively due to an 
increase in the prices of all 
the cereals and pulses exc^t 
moong and urad which 
declined. On the whole the 
index for ‘foodgrains’ moved 
up by 5.3 pet cent to 412.2. 
At this level the index for ‘food- 
graifis’ was higher by 40.4 per 
cent when compared to that of 
a year ago. Tnc sub-group in- 
da for ‘fruits and vegetables’ 
registered a fall of 6.9 per cent 
to 349.1 due to lower ]^ccs of 
potatoes, bananas, cashewnuts 
and oranges. 

The sub-£^ottp index for 
and fiiUit piodncts’ 


__ Index N umbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups & Sul^roups (Bas e 1961-62 -100) 

Percentage rise (-f) or fal!(-) 

Groups & usb-g(oup August’74 July'74 August’73--- — .———- 






Aug 1974 
July 1974 

Aug 1974 
Aug. 1973 

Food Articles 

375.5 

366 6 

298.8 

■■+2.4 ■' 


h2-‘5>7 

Foodgrains 

412.2 

391 .5 

293.5 

4-5.3 


1-40.4 

Cereals 

390 .7 

372 0 

268.8 

•4-5.0 

*1 

-45.3 

Pulses 

,508.8 

479.1 

405 0 


( 6 2 


-25.6 

Fruits & vegetables 

349.1 

374.8 

284 4 


- 6 9 

- 

-22.7 

Milk & milk products 

.3.34.4 

335.5 

295.9 


-0.3 

.| 

-13.0 

Edible oils 

422.2 

413,9 

359 2 


4-2 0 


-17.5 

Fish, eggs & meal 

546 2 

‘>40 4 

395 9 

+I I 

- 

-38.0 

Sugar & allied products 

3)0,8 

293.9 

298.4 

4-5.8 


4-4.2 

Others 

278.7 

287,4 

206 1 


3.0 

.. 

1-35.8 

Liquor & Tobacco 

300 1 

306.2 

247.5 


2.0 


-21.3 

Liquor 

215.2 

215 2 

176.0 


Nil 

- 

-22.3 

Tobacco 

304.0 

310.3 

250.8 

- 

-2.0 

- 

-21.2 

Fuel, Power Light & Lubricants 

.313 1 

312 9 

190 9 


40 1 


64.0 

Coal 

263.2 

263.2 

190 4 


Nil 

- 

[-38.2 

Coke 

357.3 

357.3 

268.4 


Nil 


33.1 

Mineral oils 

384.0 

.383 .6 

189.7 

- 

fO.I 

+102.4 

Rectified spirit 

323.1 

.323.1 

296.8 


Nil 


4 8.9 

Electricity 

186.5 * 

186.5 

161.3 


Nil 

H 

1-15.6 

Castor oil 

385.7 

387.5 

414.4 


-0.5 


—6.9 

Industrial Raw Materials 

353.1 

342.3 

806.2 


}-3.2 

"j 

1-15.3 

Fibres 

298.9 

285.5 

220,1 


M.7 

A 

4-35.8 

Oilseeds 

439.3 

423.7 

.394.7 

- 

1-3.7 


■11.3 

Minerals 

J58,1 

158.1 

157 0 


Nil 


4-0.7 

Others 

286.3 

288.7 

282.3 


-0.8 


-1-1.4 

Chemicals 

287.5 

286.8 

214.5 

4-0 2 

- 

34.0 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

255.8 

240.9 

177.7 

4-6.2 

- 

-44.0 

Electrical machinery 

233.1 

233.2 

174.1 


Neg 

- 

L33.9 

Non-Electrical machinery 

296 8 

267.2 

191 .7 

■1 

n .1 

- 

i-54,8 

Transport equipment 

202 0 

200.4 

151.1 


-0.8 

- 

-33.7 

Manufactures 

261.0 

253.7 

194 7 

-• 

-2 9 

- 

-34.1 

Intermediate Products 

339.1 

337.3 

245.0 

- 

-0.5 

- 

-38.4 

Textile yam 

289.1 

285.9 

210.8 


-1.1 


-37.1 

Leathers 

220.9 

2.36.3 

223.6 

- 

-6.5 


-1,2 

Metals 

403.8 

402.7 

276.7 

40.3 

- 

-45.9 

Linseed oil 

463.6 

434.4 

333.9 

+6.7 

- 

-38.8 

Finished Products 

240.8 

233.5 

182.5 

f-3.1 

- 

-31.9 

Textiles 

238.8 

230.7 

179 6 

+3 .5 


-33.0 

Metal products 

272.8 

267.3 

212 0 

4 2.1 

-■ 

-28.7 

Non-mctallic products 

247,7 

225.9 

180.9 

4-9.7 


-36.9 

Chemical products 

237.4 

2.35.2 

165.9 

4-0.9 

- 

-43,1 

Leather products (Shoes) 

125.4 

125.4 

107.3 


Nil 


-16,0 

Rubber products 

220.8 

213.9 

161.3 


+ .2 

- 

-36.9 

Paper products 

217.4 

213.4 

14.3.3 

- 

-1.9 


-51.7 

Oilcakes 

361.5 

340.6 

352.0 

- 

^6.^ 

4-2,7 

Miscellaneous products 

170.4 

168.8 

129.9 

- 

h4>.9 

-f 

-31.2 

All CManodlries 

mjo 

315.1 

251.1 

- 

2.5 

4 

28.6 


Sooree: Office of the Economic Advhetto the Government of India, Ministry of Industrial 


Development. 
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278.7 due to lower prices of 
spices and condiments and tea. 
The prices of coffee betelnuts, 
and processed food, however 
moved up 

Liquor and Tobacco 

The sub-proup index for 
liquor remained unchanged at 
Its last month's lovul of 215 2. 
The sub-group index for 
lubacco declined by i 0 per 
cent to 304.0 due to lower 
prices of tobacco raw 

Fuel, Power, Light andLubri'- 
cants 

The sub-groups indices for 
‘coal’ ‘coke’ ‘rectified spirit’ 
and ‘electricity’ remained un¬ 
changed at their last month's 
level of 263 2. 357.3. 323 1, 
and 186 5 respectively. The 
sub-group index for ‘minerals’ 
stood at 384.0 as agahist 383.6 
due to slight rise in the prices 
of kerosene oil The sub-group 
index for ‘castor oil’ declined 
by 0 5 per cent to 385.7. 

Indiutrial Raw Materials 

Higher prices of cotton raw. 
jute raw and mesta, wool taw 
and coir fibre pushed up the 
sub-group index for ‘fibres’ by 

4.7 per cent to 298 0 The 
prices of silk raw, however, 
declined. The .sub-group index 
for ‘oilseeds' went up by 3.7 
per cent to 439.3 due to rise in 
the pnees of all seeds except 
castor seed which declined. 
The sub-group index for ‘mi¬ 
nerals’ stood at Its last month’s 
level of 158.1 The sub-group 
index ior ‘other industrial raw 
materials’ registered a fail of 
0.8 per cent to 286 3 on ac¬ 
count bf lower prices of tann¬ 
ing materials and luc 

CbnnicaLs 

The index of this group 
went up by 0 2 per cent to 
287.5 owing to an advance in 
the prices of hydrochloric acid 
and bleaching powder. How¬ 
ever the price of copper sul¬ 
phate showed a fall 

Muchhiery ami Transport Equip- 

ac«t 

The sub-group index fur 
‘eioetrifial machinery’ stood at 
233.1 ns against 23L2 foi the 
earttbr month. The sub-group 


index for ‘non-eleetrical mn- 
chineiy’ rose by 11.1 per cent 
to 296 8 gue to higher prlcbS 
of all the items undft the sub¬ 
group. The sttb-group index 
for ‘transport equipment' ad¬ 
vanced by 0.8per cent to 2020 
on account of increase in the 
prices of vehicles end cycles, 

Manufactures 

Intermediate Products 
The index for ‘intermediate 
products’ moved up by 0.5 
per cent owing to an increase 
in the prices of cotton }/am, 
rayon yarn, coir yarn, pig iron, 
semies, tin and linseed oil. 
The prices of leather, rinc, 
brass sheets, copper sheets, 
and lead, however, declined. 

Finished Products 
Higher prices of cotton manu¬ 


factures. just manpliptures, 
and coir mats ai»4 mAttinv 
raised the sHb-|r^p> index 
for ‘textiles’ 3.5 pet* cent 
to 238.8, The prices of sUk 
and rayon manufactures, how¬ 
ever, declined. 

The sub-group Index for 
‘metal products’ tnoved up 
by 2.1 per cent to 272,8 
owing to an increase in the 
prices of iron and steel manu¬ 
factures and cutlery ^hardware. 
The sub-group index for ‘non- 
metallic products’ rose by 

9.7 per cent to 247.7 due to an 
advance in the prices of cement, 
bricks and tiles and pottery 
goods 

The sub-group index for 
‘chemical products’ went 
up by 0 9 per cent to 237,4 on 
account of higher price of 
drugs and medicines, paints and 
varnishes, dyeing materials 


and tpilet ^uisiteS,, T&v MiceS 
of assei^ oi], however, Snow- 
M, a fbil ThelndBitfor leaiher 
stood at its last month’s 
of 125.4. The sub-group in¬ 
dex for 'ntbber prbd&M’ mov¬ 
ed up by 3.2 p^ cent to 220.8 
due to hi^r prices of tyres 
and tubes and other rubber 
products. 

The sub-group indice for 
‘paper products* and ‘oil¬ 
cakes’ moved upt^ 1,9 and 6*1 
per cent to 217.4 and 361.5 
respectively. The sub-group 
index for ‘miscellaneous 
products’ also rose by 0.9 per 
cent to 170.4 due to an in¬ 
crease in the prices of plastic 
materials and plywood tea 
chests. On the whole the indoc 
for ‘finished products’ advanced 
by 3.1 per cent to 240.8 as 
agauist 233.5 for the previous 
month. 


Index Numbers of Security Prices (All-India) 


(Basc:l970-71»rl00) 


1973 

Week ended - 

Oct. 6 

Govenuneot and Semi-Government 


.Securities 98.9 

Government of India 98.4 

State governments 99.9 

Semi-government mstiutions 100.8 

Debentures 97.8 

Preference Shares 93.9 

Ordinary Shares 118.0 

Tea plantations 91.8 

Cotton textiles 135 

Jute textiles 132.0 

Silk, woollen and rayon tex¬ 
tiles 135.7 

Iron and steel 60 4 

Aluminium 78.5 

Transport equipment 98.4 

Electrical machinery, appara¬ 
tus, appliances etc. 121.8 

Chemical fertilisers 178.0 

Other baste industrial chemi¬ 
cals 122.7 

Cement 102.3 

Paper and paper products 132.7 

Rubber and rubter products ^ 109.9 

Electricity generation and sup¬ 
ply 82,5 

Shipping 153.2 


1974 


Sept. 7 

Sept. 14 

Sept. 21 

Sept. 28 

Oct. 5 

97.2 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

96,9 

96.3 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

95.9 

99.5 

99.4 

99.4 

99.3 

99.3 

100.7 

101 0 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

96.9 

96.9 

96.9 

96.9 

96.8 

92.3 

92.2 

91.9 

91.9 

91.4 

108.9 

104.2 

103.6 

103.1 

100.7 

112.8 

106.8 

105 5 

103.7 

101.5 

133.1 

128.2 

126.5 

127 4 

123.7 

154.9 

150.8 

148.1 

143.2 

140,0 

124.9 

120.7 

120.7 

120.8 

117.3 

48.5 

47.2 

47.3 

46.8 

44.9 

60.1 

58.3 

57.9 

57.2 

56.1 

77.9 

75.3 

76.4 

75.5 

72,5 

113.5 

107.2 

106.5 

104.9 

100.5 

147.7 

141 fl 

141.0 

140.8 

1.78 2 

105.4 

100.1 

100.4 

100.5 

98,9 

85.7 

83,3 

82.0 

81.4 

78.2 

160.9 

154.$ 

155.7 

154.8 

149,0 

101.3 

94.5 

93.7 

92.5 

89.3 

76,7 

76.2 

75.5 

22.5 

68 .t 

140.2 

137*6 

138.9 

160*5 

139.7 
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Reserve Bank at ladi* 


Scfaeduied Coflunardiil Buks 


(K.S lakhs) 


(Rs lakhs) 



Oct, 4, 
1974 

A week 
ago 

« A month 
ago 

A year 
ago 

Jane Dspartnimit 



.. 


Notes held hi bank¬ 


' 



ing department 

21,37 

42,26 

30,58 

29.95 

Notes is circulation 

5,958,10 

5.908,88 

6,050.84 

5,511.33 

Total notes issued 

5,979,46 

5,951,14 

6,081,43 

5,541,27 

Gold coin and bullion 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

Foreign securities 

141,74 

141,74 

146,74 

148,93 

Rupee coin 

19,37 

20,64 

15,92 

11,65 

Government of India 





rupee securities 

5,635,83 

5,606,23 

5,736,24 

5.198,16 

Bunking Department 





Deposits of cent, govt. 

59,16 

58,02 

54,97 

56,36 

Deposits of state govt’ 

8 32,43 

8,61 

20,31 

15,93 

Deposits of banks 

591,98 

559,34 

620,37 

848,68 

Other deposits 

371,27 

437,10 

355,85 

71,94 

Other liabilities 

1,455,66 

1,449,64 

1,436,54 

1,089,53 

Total liabilities or 





assets 

2,510,51 

2,512,70 

2,488,04 

2,082,43 

Notes and coins 

21,44 

42,35 

30,66 

30,01 

Balances held abroad 

466,08 

474.67 

.508,62 

277,78 

Loans and Advances to ; 




State governments 

98,04 

143,15 

123,92 

149,19 

Scheduled com. banks 

95,40 

86,62 

84,04 

138,88 

State co-op. bunks 

318.42 

312,22 

283,29 

292.29 

0th r loans and 





advances 

289,61 

281,63 

275,05 

165,05 

Bills Purchased and Discounted : 




Internal 

142,18 

158,17 

183,20 

32,51 

Govt, treasuiy bills 

652,49 

726,74 

522,77 

966,79 

Investments 

335,50 

191,04 

379,77 

86,35 

Other assets 

91,36 

96,12 

96,74 

43,59 


'« * 

Oct. 4, 
1974 

A week 
ago 

A month 
ago 

A year 
ago 

1. Demand deposits 4,651,19 

4,608,28 

4.681.66 

3,970,48 

2. Time deposits 

6,471,27 

6,454,00 

6,354,43 

5,603,33 

3. Aggregate de¬ 
posits 

11,122,46 

11,062,28 

11,036,09 

9,373,81 

4 Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank 

95,40 

86,62 

84,04 

38,88 

5. Cash 

276,57 

266,94 

263,44 

236,98 

6. Balances w illi 
Reserve Bank 

574,14 

541,46 

603,08 

831,53 

7. Cash and ba¬ 
lances with Re¬ 
serve Bank 

850,71 

808,40 

866,52 

1,068,51 

8. Investments m 
government se¬ 
curities 

2,673.15 

2,630,77 

2.634,52 

2^332,44 

9. Advances 

6,244,47 

6,254,00 

6,236,69 

5,211.13 

10. Inland bills 

purchased and 
discounted 

1,020,43 

1,029,62 

1,079,11 

899,71 

11. Foreign bills 
purchased and 
discounted 

380,90 

.379,99 

373,98 

277,72 

12. Total bank 

credit 

7,645.80 

7,663.61 

7,689,78 

6,388,56 

Percctnage of: 

(7) to 13) 

7.65 

7.31 

7.85 

11.16 

(8) to (.3) 

24 03 

23.78 

23.87 

24,36 

(12 to (3) 

68.74 

69.68 

69.98 

66.73 


Source ' Reserve Bank of India 


Money Supply uith the Public 


(Ri crorcs) 


Week ended 


1973 
Sept. 2S 


Money Supply with the Public 
Currency with the Public 
Other Deposits with the Reserve Bunk 
Bank Money 

Factors ARecttng Money Supply (,1 +24-3+4- 5) 

1. Net bank credit to Government Sector (u-f-b) 

(o) Reserve Bank's Net Credit to Government 

Sector 

(b) Other Banks' Credit to Government Sector 

2. Bank Credit to Commercial Sector (a f b) 

(a) Reserve Bank’s Credit to Commercial Sector 
ib) Other Banks' Credit to Commercial Sector 

3, Net Foreign Exchanfe Assets of Banking Sector 

4, Government’s Net Currency Liabilities to the Public 
3, NomMonetary Liabilities of Banking Sector 

{a-+b“|*c) 

(a) Time Deposits with Banks 

(W Net Non-Monctary Liabilities of RBI 

(4 Refdduai 

/Vggpsi^ Moiietary Resources (A+B5(a)) 

— - — ' '■' ■ -- 


9,821 

5.163 
45 

4.163 

8,580 

6,H8 

2,432 

7,895 

298 

7,597 

625 

482 

7,761 

5,878 

1,190 

693 

15,699 


1974 


August 30 

Sept. 6 

Sept 13 

Sept. 20 

Sept. 27 

11,064 

11,109 

11,137 

11,002 

10,912 

6,198 

6,251 

6,287 

6,202 

6,105 

42 

36 

54 

43 

60 

4,824 

4,822 

4,796 

4,757 

4,747 

9,183 

9,328 

9,351 

9,329 

9.239 

6,501 

6.596 

6,585 

6,526 

6,511 

2,682 

2,732 

2,766 

2,803 

2,728 

9,593 

9,537 

9,653 

9,593 

9,S74 

574 

566 

566 

558 

550 

9.010 

8.971 

9,087 

9,035 

9,024 

651 

570 

570 

571 

537 

509 

510 

409 

507 

509 

8,782 

8,836 

8,946 

8,998 

8,947 

6.682 ' 

6,704 

6,733 

6,781 

6,810 

1.148 

1,416 

1,409 

1,422 

1,430 

682 

716 

804 

795 

707 

17,746 

17,813 

17,870 

17.783 

17,722 


BAarkitNlhitRto^ 
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Source : Reserve Bank of India 
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Ca n awr Pck* latex Namb«ra for lodotikd Workoio 


1W5- 1967- 1968- 1969- 1970- 1971- 1972* 1973^ 1973 1974 


Centie 

66 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

) 

73 

74 

June 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apdl May 

June 






(Base : 

1949- 

,100) 









All-lndla 

169 

213 

212 

215 

226 

233 

251 

304 

283 

321 

325 

334 

344 

357 

366 






(Base : 

1960-100) 









AJI-lwba 

„ 


174 

177 

186 

192 

207 

250 

233 

264 

267 

275 

283 

294 

301 

Ahniedabaii 

130 

168 

165 

16? 

176 

181 

198 

245 

230 

264 

260 

264 

272 

284 

290 

Alwaye 

145 

183 

198 

197 

198 

202 

215 

267 

260 

265 

273 

288 

298 

312 

322 

Asansol 

140 

168 

176 

187 

189 

194 

206 

245 

226 

258 

263 

274 

286 

298 

301 

Bangalore 

Bhavnagar 

144 

172 

180 

183 

186 

194 

212 

265 

247 

280 

284 

286 

286 

292 

299 

132 

173 

176 

178 

186 

194 

217 

273 

256 

293 

289 

285 

297 

306 

302 

Bombay 

130 

162 

167 

175 

182 

190 

203 

233 

230 

241 

243 

249 

259 

269 

277 

Calcutta 

131 

163 

170 

172 

182 

187 

197 

228 

213 

240 

241 

255 

264 

272 

276 

Coimbatore 

132 

151 

147 

152 

163 

177 

189 

218 

204 

232 

236 

246 

258 

269 

272 

Delhi 

136 

172 

178 

185 

199 

211 

222 

265 

250 

278 

280 

296 

309 

325 

330 

Digtei 

138 

198 

185 

180 

189 

188 

198 

234 

217 

249 

255 

256 

260 

273 

282 

Gwalior 

139 

191 

179 

184 

191 

197 

214 

271 

249 

2% 

299 

312 

316 

329 

339 

Howrah 

137 

178 

181 

176 

186 

191 

206 

239 

219 

256 

255 

270 

274 

280 

285 

Hyderabad 

140 

167 

173 

185 

189 

195 

211 

251 

245 

257 

263 

271 

273 

277 

284 

Jamshedpur 

Madras 

136 

183 

171 

190 

183 

187 

202 

249 

229 

268 

275 

278 

291 

307 

311 

134 

151 

150 

160 

170 

182 

203 

229 

221 

238 

241 

248 

261 

268 

271 

Madurai 

128 

146 

148 

162 

183 

193 

206 

236 

221 

254 

251 

257 

266 

282 

298 

Monghyr 

Munokayam 

Nagpur 

Saharanpur 

ISI 

215 

185 

188 

203 

204 

225 

292 

256 

324 

343 

347 

344 

337 

360 

138 

173 

186 

191 

197 

199 

210 

263 

252 

271 

272 

286 

291 

309 

323 

138 

164 

166 

176 

187 

192 

203 

256 

220 

275 

275 

277 

277 

295 

299 

141 

188 

176 

181 

186 

196 

213 

253 

232 

276 

280 

290 

294 

311 

318 

Sholapur 

128 

165 

167 

176 

185 

198 

216 

277 

266 

293 

282 

279 

288 

295 

302 


Source Labour Bureau, Govt of India 


CoBSunKf Price indcv Numbers, for Urban Non-Manual Employees 



1965 

1967- 

1968- 

Centic 

66 

68 

69 

All-ladia 

132 

159 

161 

Bombay 

132 

153 

156 

Delhi-New Delhi 

131 

154 

162 

Calcutta 

126 

152 

156 

Madras 

133 

154 

154 

Hyderabad-Secunderabud 

133 

155 

159 

Bangalore 

133 

156 

160 

Lucknow 

132 

159 

156 

Ahmedabad 

131 

160 

162 

Jaipur 

133 

162 

168 

Patna 

139 

170 

174 

Srinagai 

134 

160 

157 

Trivandrum 

131 

165 

168 

Cutrack-Bhub.meswai 

142 

164 

167 

Bhopal 

133 

166 

166 

Chandigarh 

129 

155 

165 

Shillong 

123 

155 

163 


(Base ; 1960-100) 


1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1973- 

1973 


1974 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 



- « 

-- —. 

^ -- 







April 

Dec. 

Jail, 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

167 

174 

180 

192 

221 

m 

228 

231 

233 

238 

244 

162 

168 

172 

183 

204 

195 

206 

206 

200 

213 

222 

178 

174 

ISO 

190 

217 

195 

226 

229 

230 

236 

238 

162 

170 

174 

180 

204 

184 

213 

214 

213 

219 

221 

161 

175 

188 

204 

231 

214 

238 

240 

245 

250 

257 

167 

174 

180 

195 

223 

208 

229 

229 

230 

257 

240 

162 

172 

180 

194 

228 

206 

235 

237 

242 

246 

250 

161 

166 

174 

185 

215 

192 

220 

226 

229 

235 

243 

168 

171 

173 

188 

222 

205 

228 

231 

229 

233 

239 

176 

183 

188 

205 

244 

216 

255 

256 

260 

266 

. 274 

191 

190 

199 

199 

229 

205 

238 

248 

249 

259 

253 

174 

184 

191 

200 

215 

204 

222 

223 

225 

227 

237 

172 

178 

184 

198 

231 

208 

243 

245 

244 

250 

258 

169 

176 

184 

196 

221 

200 

232 

232 

232 

239 

242 

172' 

180 

188 

204 

238 

213 

243 

248 

254 

258 

261 

171 

178 

183 

194 

217 

198 

222 

224 

229 

237 

241 

164 

166 

175 

183 

208 

193 

281 

220 

219 

217 

229 


*■ . . . . 
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EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANt^O 
TO KNOW ABOUT XEROGRAPHY: 


KORESTAT COPIER'^^gives you 

identical-to-^ the-originai copies. 


Xofography ovotvad to fill the 
Increasing need for quick, accurate 
distribution of Information' 
technical catalogues, bulletins 
reports, specifications, estimates 

It Is a photoelectric process of 
copying deriving Its name from 
the Graek 'xaros' and ‘graphos' 
—dry writing 

The process is dry, does not need 
chemicals or fluids and takes 
less than 2) minutes 

KORES is the first to develop 
xerography in India Xerography 
swept the U S A in the past two 
decades Now, for the first time 
ever in India, you can get 


xerography without foreign 
exchange for an ImportecTmachine 
And without paying over 100% 
import duty for the same. 

More advantages of getting 
a Korsstat Copier 

• Push-button-easy to operate 

• Gives superlative dry copies on 
ordinary paper or other material 
in contact enlarged or reduced 
sizes 

• Makes litho masters—both paper 
and metal plates—to bo used on 
any offset printer to run off 

as many copies as you need 

• Comes in 3 models with 
versatile attachments 


• After-sales-service expertfM li 
FREE I 

Whatovar your businaae, you 
need a Korestat, in the accounts 
department* for general 
administrative reports, bulletint, 
charts, statistics, invoice ledger 
sheets, drafting floor plans, 
drawings, letters . 

The uses are only limited by your 
imagination 

The sleek Korestat Copier is 
push button-easy to operate, takes 
up very little room and time. 

Pick up tho 'phone' we'll meet you 
with free advice for your 
requirements and a demonstration 
Any time 





The Efficiency Experts 

Mores (INDUS) uroi 

BustKsi MMMiKa^ gmon omuM 

Post Box No 423. Mofitni'i Buikfcng, 

2nd floor J2A, Asaf Af RoaA Nsw MM % 
Phone: 227B77-4 


Korestat 


copier 















K for Kissinger 


Thb tacBrr visit of Dr A. tCissingiir, 

the US Secretary of State, to tkii cduntry 
proved to be e satisfying experience both for the guest and the host?. Df Kissinger is re- 
{>orte4 to have stated at the end of his talks with the lodian leaders that rations bet¬ 
ween the two countries had turned a new page and that both tlie countries had agreed 
to work with dedication and seriousness towards common objectives, The setting up 
of the Indo-Amertcan Joint Commission was proof of the fact that both the countries 
were keen to hasten the pace of collaborative efforts, Surely, the flow of private American 
capital into this country will depend to a large extent on the identihcatinn of areas where 
mutually advantageous joint projects can be set up. 


The discussions between Dr Kissinger and the Indian leaders resulted in the pre¬ 
sentation of the viewpoints of both sides in clear-cut and unambiguous terms. Instead 
of tackling the various issues in a diplomatic manner, an ottempt was made to under¬ 
stand each other's point of view. Surely there were certain issues on which there could 
be no agreement between the two. TIw supply of arms to Pakistan and the question 
of Diego Garcia were two such questions on which, using Dr Kissinger’s words, "there 
was absence of identity of views." The Indian side did try to impress upon the US 
Secretary of State the need for maintaining peace in the sub-contment which would be 
impossible to achieve if attempts were made to start the arms race once again by trying 
to put Pakistan on par with India militarily. The military assistance provided to Pakis¬ 
tan by China and tlie backing of the Middle East countries with their oil money had al¬ 
ready tended to bring back the prc-T971 situation. If on top of that the USA aho star¬ 
ted tite supply of arms to Pakistan, it would surely damage the Simla spirit which this 
country had teen trying to nourish assiduously for more than two years. 


The other two important questions which should have been discussed but did not 
come up in a specific manner were those relating to the supply of foodgrains and aid. 
This country has made it known that it would not like to revive the pld experience of 
the import of foodgrains under PL 480. The US Secretary of State also did not take 
up this question in concrete terms. He said that the USA would certainly give food 
assistance to India though it was difficult for him to arrive at a final Judgment as to how 
much could te supplied. At the Rome conference, which started on November 5, Mr 
Kissinger would put forward the entire US approach to the food problem and the steps 
which had to be taken up on a national and multinational basis. What was interesting 
was that the US was not making its approach to the Rome Food Conference conditional 
on support to US views on any other subject such as energy. However, it is reliably 
known in Delhi that the USA will supply in the next 12 months about 1.2 million tonnes 
of wheat to India sindor soft dollar loans repayable after 40 years and bearing an interest 
of 2i per cent only, A grace period of seven to 10 years may te allowed. 

On aid the old donor-donee relationship was proposed tote given up. It tended 
to create certain complexe,s which were not conducive to harmonious collaboration in 
various spheres of economic activity. Dr Kissinger said at his press conference that 
when the United States undertook certain measures with respect to India or any other 
country, it did so in its own interest as well as the interest of the other country. The 
joint ipterest was the prime mover m such transactions. Therefore, when the question 
of aid was discussed, it was not in the context of India asking for a .special favour but of 
defining joint objectives. The Indo-US Joint Commission is expected to provide an 
opportunity for discussing the common objectives in a realistic framework. 

Dr Kissinger dMcrited his mission to this country as a complete success. There 
might be an elenmnt of exaggeration in the way he put it, but there is no doubt that in 
the changed atmosf^ere, there are increased pro^cte of tetter trade relattons between 
thptwo countries. For some time the trade between the two countrtes has been steg* 
Matihg kt Ute, kteel pf Rs *7110 m-oriss a year. In this connection a reference may te made 
to thh W'o^ Hm whifih is lilteiy ke passed by the US Congress at the end of 
the eumnt year, With greater uadteteabding and itwareness of each other’s pomts of 
view Md the elimination of minmderstandiiif on ie$s Inportaat issues, there i« no doubt 
tnAi tusk Mining tne two couwin wot tttooitr losprowsi 

(itnittilstioo ct^boratioiw ia Kiteotete,' jtfMcal and cultural 
purit^ teia Idso proqter, * < 
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Halting 
relaxation 
in credit 

Tui ri ARs that in view of the anxiety of 
the government to contain the prices 
!,piriil, the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) 
might hesitate to significantly loosen the 
credit screw have come out to be true. 
Announcing the credit policy for the 
current busy season last week, tlie RBI 
has reduced the minimum statutory limit 
of balances wliich the scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks are required to keep with it, 
from five per cent of the total demand 
and time liabilities to four per cent. 
The statutory liquidity ratio has been 
maintained at 3.1 per cent, but the 
minimum net liquidity ratio relevant for 
lending by the RBI at the Bank rate has 
been lowered from 40 to 19 per cent. The 
banks have been permitted to borrow from 
the RBI at the bank rate an amount 
equal to one per cent of their demand and 
time liabilities as on September 27. 

While the lowering of the minimum net 
liquidity ratio would provide some relief in 
the cost of refinance by the RBI, the reduc¬ 
tion in the statutory reserves ratio and the 
according of borrowing facility at the 
bank rate up to an amount equal to one 
per cent of the demand and time liabi¬ 
lities of hanks as on September 27 would 
augment the tending capacity of banks 
by about Rs 240 crores. Another about 
Rs KXI crores would be available to the 
banking industry under the slightly libera¬ 
lised bill market scheme The RBI would 
be rediscounting in-land bills purchased 
and discounted by banks to an amount 
equal to 10 pet cent of the September 27 
level. 

The impounded balances of sche¬ 
duled commcicial hanks under the statu¬ 
tory reserves obligation are to be released 
in two stages. The statutory limit of 5 
per cent will l>e reduced to 4..5 per cent 
on December 14 and to four per cent on 
December 28. The total additional funds 
available to the banking industry for 
lending punjoses during the current busy 
season, thus, may be of the order of Rs 
140 crores. The commercial banks, of 
course, will be allowd to utilise, as usual, 
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tba additioM) d^^ttihey miBbt be aide 
tomoidUse. 

That dtis liberdtisatidn in the credit 
policy docs not fully meet the situation 
should be evident not only from the 
statement of the President of the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, Mr K. K. Birla. but also 
from the other evidence available. Refer¬ 
ring to a survey made by the FtCCI 
recently. Mr Birla haS estimated that the 
gap between the availability and require¬ 
ment of bank credit during the coming 
months will be of the order of about Rs 
700 crores. This, according to him, is 
likely to hurt precisely those sectors in 
which production has to be raised. 

The plea for siasaWe liberalisation of 
the credit policy was primarily based on 
three counts. First, the sharp rise in 
prices over the last 12 months—the 
wtiolesale prices index currently is nearly 
31 per cent higher titan the last year’s 
level—has considerably increased the 
cost of both material and human inputs 
of industry. Secondly, because of decline 
ill demand, at the present high prices, of 
several commodities, manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to move their products 
into the market. They are. thus, burdened 
with above-normal stocks. Thirdly, even 
a slight improvement in the utilisation of 
industrial capacities, as a result of some¬ 
what improved labour and transport 


situaticHiS wotdd pus^.yp ^ daoMnd foe 

During W73-7^ ac#fi»d% 
year’s report of t% Mtntrjid 
ment Bank of £ndm, production ^ 
mated to have gone up oidy in Odte 
of capital goods industries. The other 
three major categories of industries— 
basic Industries, intermediate goods induit- 
tries and consumer goods indultrili— 
showed reduced output. The fati in pro¬ 
duction in the case of basic itidui^g 
over the year was to the extent of 1.4 ^r 
cent, in respect of inurmediate goods 
industries 1.1 per cent and in r^rd to 
the consumer goods industries per 
cent. The capital goods industries could 
raise their output by 11.9 per cent. 

If in the face of this data, the expansion 
in bank credit during the last busy season 
was as mtich as Rs 953 crores (of course, 
including the expansion rOtuUing ftom 
the Rs 669 crores increase in deposits), 
besides additional bill finance being pro¬ 
vided by the RBI to the extent of Rs 224 
crores, the credit requirements of the 
current busy season obviously should far 
exceed the amount likely to be available 
as a sequel to the liberalisation effected 
lust week. The expansion in credit result¬ 
ing from increase in the deposits of the 
banking industry this year apparently 
cannot be very significant for the simple 
reason that the declining trend in domestic 
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To what extent is the war-time proerest of 
India's banks reflected in their dtOtinss? The sup¬ 
position of a general decline in bank earnings mi^t 
be dismissed at once, because It is the laioyaiKy 
of funds and the prospect of remunerativeness 
which have been at the bottom of the baiflcitig 
extension of the last flve yean. And, despite tha 
increasing number of restrktiods which limit the 
Held of activity, the banking wstem as a whole has 
made mote, not less eandngs. But high earnings 
are not necessarily or uadee aii conditions an in¬ 
dex of great efliciency. This will be speciatb 
true of the banking system ibr three reasons. 


In the flrst place, the business of banking, even in 
the relatively undeveloped context of Indhw condi¬ 
tions, carries less risk and unocftainty than’ odter 
lines of cntetpriie. Secondly while in paaeg Uw 
banks act as the agencies (a the cofieihi^ of pri- 
-yate. mvfngs^ thewar-thne motwbny rntgaMrionl^ 
deprivedtOliie banks of much ofchltmcter, dnd 
ih^aie BOW largely gw rqsoeiteties of oommaidfy- 
created money, on smid) they should not mm 
excessive earniags. Thirdly, purveying of PMuey 
IS digerent flrora the purveying of poods and' hiih 
cost of purveyiag of immey willhampar frpAe 
Industry •eoeraiiy. ,' . ' 







hal got geoMhwited to'die 
spuft jA prices during the last i2 oKmifis. 
No doubt, the resMotiOns imposed on 
the dtebUnement of dividends by the 
Oorporiite sector in luty Ust has helped in 
Sometshat improving the cash position of 
the ipduttiy. gut this improvement too 
candot be expected to materially mitigate 
the stringent financial situation which 
faces the industry. 

It is, of course, encouraging to note 
that credit facilities have been Uberalised 
primarily for purposes of accelerating the 
pace of production. Credit for distribution 
channels is to be provided on a somewhat 
larger scale only for agricultural and the 
wage goods sectors. The banking industry, 
significantly enough, has also been allowed 


t« tagulhfe its advances in" the interest of 
by and latge meeting the requirements of 
tte priority sectors—agricufiuTai develop- 
meat, core iudustries, export-oriented in¬ 
dustries, essential wage goods industries, 
etc. in the case of small-scale industries, 
the banks have been asked to exercise 
particular caution so that preferential 
treatment is accorded only to those units 
which produce inputs for the core and wage 
goods industries This should continue 
to contain speculative holding. The real 
srdution to the prices tangle lies in raising 
production, it is hoped that the RBI will 
keep a close watch on the situation and 
liberalise the credit policy further in an 
expeditious tniinner as and when tiic 
necessity arises. 


impediments 
to industrial 
production 

Soon Arrca assuming charge as the union 
minister for Industry and Civil Supplies, 
MrT.A. Pai, declared that his ministry 
would take effective steps to remove the 
impediments to industrial production. His 
success in this field will, of course, depend 
on the extent to which he is able to secure 
the prompt and adequate cooperation 
of his cabinet colleagues dealing with 
other economic subjects. The obstacles 
to higher production are welt known, 
such as the scarcity of imported and indi¬ 
genous raw materials, the squeeze on cre¬ 
dit, power shortage, unrealistic pricing 
policy, controls in various forms, labour 
unrest oRea instigated by trade unions 
with political motives, and the lack of 
transport facilities. How far will the 
mhiisters handling these subjects be able 
to bring to their assignments a senSc of 
urgency and a. practical approach? Mr 
Pai said that to have created capacity and 
not* to bave utilised it for some reason or 
the other, including ideological, would be 
not odty anti-social but also anti-natio¬ 
nal. A fbw numtbs ago, Mr Pai had 
declared that the government should 
have only one ideohHtf ‘■bat was of 
increatii^ produotitm. But does the 
cabhmt as a whole fttUy and sincer^y sub¬ 
scribe td Util view? 

t 
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Mr Pai was able to show some com¬ 
mendable record as the minister for Heavy 
Industry. The 14 public sector under¬ 
takings which were under this ministry 
till recently achieved a production of 
Rs 409 crores during 1973-74 which was 
95 p:r cent of the target of R& 429 
crores. Their production in I972-7t 
was Rs 281 crores. These units were esti¬ 
mated to have yielded a profit to Rs 8 
crores in 1973-74 compared to a total 
loss of Rs l.t crores in the previous 
year. These encouraging results were 
achieved by introducing second and third 
shifts, hy adopting improved techniques 
of industrial engineering and manage¬ 
ment, by offering incentives to supervi¬ 
sors and workers, and by removing the 
various constraints on production The 
annual report of tiic ministry of Heavy 
Industry for 1973-74 said that “a ministry 
can be only as efficient as the accuracy, 
reliability and timeliness of information 
that it has”. Mr Pai therefore should sec 
to it that his new ministry is able to ga¬ 
ther up-to-date and accurate data regard¬ 
ing all aspects of industrial production. 
At present, neither this ministry nor any 
one else seems to have ttny clear idea 
regarding the actual extent of the idle 
capacity that exists in various industries 
and how fiu' this is due to the shortage 
of raw materials, tack of demand, inade¬ 
quacy of credit. and other causes. The 
ministry also seems unaware in detail of 
the contribution made by the small scale 
units to indiwtrial jprodWi^ioa though 

i m 


them nre being IwaVily 4yi4«matieaHy 
pamparedtosuchanaartent tiwd, as Mr 
Pai himself has ndmiued tdcdhliy, tlw 
have developed vested interests •Ift twferain-* ' 
ing small. 

Mr Subr.imaniam, when he was in 
charge of the ministry of industrial Deve¬ 
lopment, did much to speed up industrial 
licensing Under his initiative was set up ' 
the Projcit Approval Board as well as | 
the Secrclari.il for Industrial Approvals, ^ 
and several othci deciMuns woie also taken 
to cut delay and impart some vigour to the ' 
growth of industries. The giivemment , 
expected tliiit these .srrangements "will j 
result not only in speedy and orderly ap- ) 
prov.il procedures but also m enforcing 
an cx)scditious tr,uisl<ition of letters of 
intent and inJusttial licences into pro¬ 
ductive capacity on ground”. j 

But It seems that measures have not ! 
yet had their impact on industrial produc¬ 
tion and exp.insion. Mr C. I> Birla said 
in Calcutta some time ago tliat “all this j 
t ilk by Ml Subramanium about simplifi- * 
cation and cle.inng the files is all in Uie \ 
press only. It is not a fact. The fact 
is that flics are going up and going down J 
but decisions arc not taken”. Mr Birla ’ 
added that “licences are rotting with 
businessmen because there are so many 
other measures which are required to be 
taken if you want to produce, It is not , 
just licensing”. * 

( 

Mr Pai. tlicrcloro, has to ensure that 
not only are tetters of intent and llcencte , 
issued promptly <ind even generously but i' 
they arc also effectively utilised. He ) 
should examine to what extent the resour¬ 
ces of the private sector can be used for ' 
imparting dynamism to industrial growth. ^ 
He has rightly emphasised to need for 
avoiding ideology and his ministry should ' 
therefore analyse to wliat extent ideology 
has been hindering the growth of indust- ' 
rics and suggest appropriate measures to i 
remove Hus impediment, Mr Pai recent- i 
ly observed that the backward areas nted- i 
cd capital intensive industries rather than i 
labour intensive ones. But what is more 
important, surely, is to accelerate the 
growth of industries in the backward jl 
areas whether they are capital intensive j 
or not. An undue stress should not be f 
laid on this aspect since the so-called ca- > 
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pit«I iatenuve JnduitrJei tho do fpoci'ate 
& grtat deal of dir»;t aAd iodirect employ* 
meat In the areas where they are set wp 
os well as m other places. The Incentives 
and facilities that have been given so far 
for setting up industries in the backward 
areas, such as the central outright grant, 
concessional finance, and transport sub¬ 
sidy do not seem to have had the desired 
effect. Mr Pai, therefore, should examine 
how these incentives can be made more 
effective so that these areas can be 
rapidly opened up for industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

On the concept of the joint sector 
also, the government should clarify its 
piilicy The (iuidelines For IndiiHries for 
1974-75, issued by the government of 
India, does not clearly indicate what ex¬ 
actly is the role of the joint sector in the 
promotion of industrial development and 
what are the terms and conditions which 
the private partners have to comply with, 
in entering into loint ventures with the 
government. The official approach at 
present is that each case will be decided 
on merit. The above publication says: 
"The joint sector will not be per¬ 
mitted to be used for the entry of larger 
houses, dominant undertakings and fore¬ 
ign companies in winch they are other¬ 
wise precluded on their own. In all the 
different kinds of joint sector units, the 
government will ensure for itself an effec¬ 
tive role in guiding policies, management 
and operations, the actual pattern and 
mode being decided as appropriate in each 
case.” It IS desirable to remove vagueness 
in this regard and make the joint sector 
an effective instrument ior promoting m 
dustnal development. 

Mr Pai should take the private sector 
into confidence m implementing the pro¬ 
grammes of industrial development. He 
titould see to it that the Advisory Councils 
attached to his ministry perform a useful 
foie. There arc eight development coun¬ 
cils dealing with various industries such 
as organic chemicals, inorganic chemicals, 
drugs and pharmaoeuticils, sugar, man¬ 
made textiles, food processing, paper pulp 
and allied industiies, and leather and lea¬ 
ther goods, But these councils have not 
been functioning actively. For instance, 
it seems strange, indeed, that the country 


should be faced with k nvete shrmage of 
paper of different kinds althou^ a Deve¬ 
lopment Council for this industry has 
been functioning for the past several 
years. Similarly, the Central Advisory 
Council of Industries, set up under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) 
Act 1951, also docs not seem to have been 
functioning in a uselUl way, considering 
the poor rate of industrial growth during 
tlic last few years. The Advisory 
Council of Industries consists of 30 
members with the minister as the chair¬ 
man. It includes the representatives of 
the manufhcturei s and consumers as well 
as economists. But the views of this 
council have not been given proper con¬ 
sideration by the government in carrying 
out the industrial development schemes. 

liven Mr J.R.D. Tata complained re¬ 
cently that the government was not heed¬ 
ing the advice of responsible and represen¬ 
tative organisations of industry. In ills 
statement at the annual meeting of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. held m July this 


year he aaU; “tu tfidb, partly for tdcdlo* 
gieat reasons, partly fpr a tack of trust 
in the private sector and, perhaps, partly 
also for reasons of misplaoed piestige, 
the views of industry have been, and are, 
consistently ignored or rejected whenever 
they differ from the official view Which 
means most of the time. The few forma¬ 
lised consultative forums tike the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries and an* 
nual meetings of chambers of commerce 
are generally treated as futile occasions 
for making, or listening to, set speeches, 
while chairmen’s annua! statements, 
although usually weli-reasoned and doou* 
mented, are wholly ignored”. Mr Pai 
therefore would do well to seek the active 
cooperation of those who have practical 
experience in industry in impiementing the 
programmes of his ministry. There is no 
doubt that by pursuing pragmatic policies, 
the country can achieve a growth rate in 
industry far more impressive than we 
have attained m recent yeais and even 
much higher than what is envisaged in 
the fifth five year Plan. 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 
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Industrial Wages Controversy Indign Rare Earths 
Plans • Shipping Loans • Khetri Copper 


How HAVE the wages of organised 
labour in industry behaved dui ing the last 
two decades? This question came into 
prominence recently following Dr B.K. 
Madan’s analysts in the Bonus Review 
Committee’s report, which was submitted 
to the union government towards the close 
of fJeptembcr. Dr Madan, a former de¬ 
puty governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India and the chairman of the Bonus Re¬ 
view Committee, is reported to have ex¬ 
pressed the view that the index for real 
earnings per worker (base 1951) rose from 
107.3 in 1952 to 124.3 in 1968. 

perceptible iinproveinent 

Presumably taking cue from this, the 
Occupational Wage Survey Division of 
Labour Bureau has now asserted that 
comparing the indices of wage rates 
in the 12 major industries — (i) cotton 
textiles: (ii) jute textiles; (.lii) metal smelt¬ 
ing and refining; (iv) electrical machinery 
and appliances manufacture; (v) railway 
work-shops; (iv) soap; (vii) matches; 
(viii) cigarettes: (ix) hydrogenated oil: 
(x) cement; (xi) sugar; and (xii) paper 
and paper products — and consumer cost 
of living, it would be observed there has 
been a perceptible improvement in real 
wages even since 1,963-64, This assertion 
is based on the analysis that the general 
wage rates index, computed on the basis 
of a weighted average of the minimum and 
maximum wage rates in the concerned in¬ 
dustries by usmg the number of workers in 
an industry as weights, rose from 100 in 
1963-65* (average for three years) to 150.5 
m 1969, 162.6 in 1970, 174.8 in 1971, 
183.9 in 1972 and 202.7 in 1973. The con¬ 
sumer prices, it has been emphasised in a 
general way, have also risen during this 
period, but the rise in prices has been less 
pronounced than the increase in wages. 

How misleading generalised statemimts 
can be ia evident from the above assertion 
of the t^upatkmal Wage Survey Division 
oi'theLabouT Sureau. It Is true that accord- 
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ingto the general index for wage rates, the 
wages of industrial workers in the above- 
mentioned 12 industries, on an average, 
recorded more than 100 per cent increase 
between 1963-65 and 1973 and the rise in 
the cost of living in these years was about 
80 per cent -suggesting a slight improve¬ 
ment in real wages But this docs not hold 
true for the period after 1969 

The increase in averge wages between 
1969 and 1973 has been of the order of 35 
per cent. The 1973 average wage level 
was higher by about 10.2 per cent compar¬ 
ed with the 1972 level. Since 1969, the cost 
of living has risen at a more rapid pace. 
With W9 as base the index of cost of 
living of industrial workers went up from 
215 in 1969-70 to as much as 304 in 
1973-74 -- an increase of nearly 42.8 j»r 
cent. If 1969 is taken as the base, the rise 
in this index between 1969-70 and 1973-74 
has been approximately 41.2 per cent. The 
real wages got eroded by nearly per 
cent in 1973. 

increased wages 

Among the fore-mentioned 12 industries, 
the average increase in wages, however, has 
exceeded the rise in cost ofliving since 1969 
in jute textiles, electrical machinery and 
appliances, manufacture of metal smelt¬ 
ing and refining and cigarettes making. 
The average wage in these industries went 
up between 19^ and 1973 by 68,9, 50.4, 
48 4 and 46 4 per cent, respectively. The 
increase in wages exceeded the rise in cost 
of living m 1973 in the jute textiles 
and cigarette industries only. The 
wage increase in the other Industries bet¬ 
ween 1969 and 1973 as a whole and in 
1973 particularly has been lower than the 
rise in the cost of living. 

The Labour Bureau, it is ktunL has also 
taken vp the compiktiott of indices of 
wage rates for seven industries in the min¬ 
ing and plantation sectors. They are coal, 
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mica, manganese ore, iron ore, tea, coffee 
and rubber. 

« * 

' With a view to meeting the growing re¬ 
quirements for ibnenitc, monazitc, zircon, 
rutile, etc, the Indian Rare Earths Ltd 
(IRE) has embarked upon an ambitious 
expansion programme. Us Chavara unit, 
in Kerala, which was commissioned in 
January, 1971, with a capacity to yield 
annually 100,000 tonnes of ilmenite, 300 
tonnes of monazite, 7.000 tonnes of zir¬ 
con, 5,500 tonnes of rutile and 450 tonnes ] 
of sillimanite by treating 650 tonnes of 
raw sand daily, has already been expan¬ 
ded to pnxlucc per annum 130,000 tonnes 
of ilmenite and some increased quantities 
of the other above-mentioned minerals. 
Further expansion of this plant has been 
taken up at an estimated cost of Rs 1.93 
crores. When this expansion programme 
is completed some time next year, the 
production of the unit will go up to 
200,000 tonnes of ilmenite, 600 tonnes of 
monazite, 10,000 tonnes of zircon, 9,000 
tonnes of rutile and 4,000 tonnes of silli¬ 
manite a year. 

The undertaking’s mineral sand separa¬ 
tion unit at Manavalkurichi, also in 
Kerala, which was put up in November 
1967, to treat 300 tonnes of raw sand per 
day, has since been expanded to 400 tonnes 
daily capacity to turn out every year 
52,000 tonnes of ilmenite, 2,600 tonnes of 
monazitc, 4,200 tonnes of zircon and 
1,400 tonnes of rutile. It is now proposed 
to be expanded to treat 500 tonnes of raw 
sand per day to produce annually 65,000 
tonnes of ilmenite, 2,700 tonnes of motta- 
zite, 5,000 tonnes of zircon, 1,500 tonnes 
of rutile and 900 tonnes of sillimanite. 
This expansion programme is expected 
to be completed some time next year at 
an estimated outlay of Rs 95 lakhs. 

A much more ambitious project of the 
undertaking, however, is the setting up 
near Chatarpur, in the Ganjam district 
of Orissa, an industrial complex based 
on the beach sand minerals. The proj^ 
will inidade a mineral sand separation 
plant, a synthetic rutile plant, a zirco- 
nitmt chemical unit and a caustic soda 
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plant tn the fin>t phase A unit to manu* 
focture later titanium dioxide pigment 
will be added m the second phai^. The 
first phase of the scheme is estimated to 
cast Hs 38,3 crores. of which Rs 10.35 
crores will be the foreign exchange compo¬ 
nent. In view of the substantial invest¬ 
ment involved and also because of the 
budgetary constraints of the government, 
the IRE is understood to have approached 
the Industrial Development Bank of India, 
the Life Insurance Corporation of India 
and the Industrial Finance C'orporation for 
assistance. It now intends to depend on 
direct government Funds only to a limited 
extent. If the resources are available, the 
first phase of the project might be com¬ 
pleted by the end of the current Plan 
period The second phase might be taken 
up in Wfi-Ti. 

pilot plant 

The IRE also intends to set up a pilot 
demonstration plant for upgrading ilme- 
nitc to obtain a higher percentage of 
titanium dioxide by the eiectro-smclting 
process developed in the USSR This 
plant Is to be set up in Kerala at an esti¬ 
mated cost of about Rs 2.69 crores. 
Assistance is expected to be available 
from the UNDP to the tunc of about Rs 
26.2 lakhs for meeting the cost of experts, 
training, equipment, etc. When ready, 
the unit will produce annually 13,000/ 
16,000 tonnes of titaniu rich slag and 
4,500 tonnes of pig iron as a by-product. 

The Kerala Minerals and Metals Ltd ■ 
a government of Kerala undertaking--too 
has planned to expand its capacity to 
produce annually 200,000 tonnes of ilmc- 
nite and other associated minerals in 
proportionate quantities by employing 
modem machinery and technical know¬ 
how. At present, its output is 15,000 
tonnes of Umcnite and proportionate 
quantities of rutile, zircon. Icu-coxene, 
monazite and sillim,snilc. 

« • 

In view of the substantial escalation 
effected by the foreign shipyards in the 
prices of their ships, the union govern¬ 
ment has decided to liberalise the terms 
of the Shipping Development i und Com¬ 
mittee loans to Indian shippers. The debt- 
equity ratio for the sanction of these 
loans, which at present is 6:1, can now be 
relaxed in specific cases to 10:1. The gene¬ 
ral rate of security on the loans or guaran¬ 
tees also can now he reduced in special 
circumstances to 120 per cent from the 
present 133,33 per cent 

Announcing these relaxations in his 
address to the members of Parliament's 
Consultative Committee for the ministry 
of Transport and Shining, the minister, 
Mr Kamalapati Tripatni, as weU revealed 


that it had been decided to set up an Indian 
Register of Sliipping which would bring 
about considerable saving in foreign ex¬ 
change. The Indian Ctassilication Socieity 
would bo registered early next year. It 
would function in collaboration with three 
foreign societies. B has been further de¬ 
cided to set up the first Central Marine 
Designs and Research Organisation during 
the fifth Plan period to promote self-reli¬ 
ance in ship-buUding. 

At the end of September this year, Mr 
Tripathi disclosed, 289 ships with 35.63 
lakhs gross registered tonnage were in 
operation in the countiy. as against a 
gross registered tonnage of 28.20 lakhs a 
year ago. In addition, ships aggregating 
to 19.28 lakhs gross registered tonnage 
were on order. Thus, the ships under 
operation and those on order at the end 
of September last aggregated to 54.90 
lakhs GRT If the fifth Plan target of 86 
lakhs GRT is to be attained, orders foi 
31.52 lakhs GRT will have to be placed 
soon. 

Referring to the development of ports, 
Mr Tripathi observed that by the end of 
the current Plan period, the Visakhapat- 
nam port would be able to handle ships 
of 1,50,000 DWT and the Madras and 
Marmugao ports ships of 100,000 DWT. 
The Haldia channel’s draught was pro¬ 
posed to be progressively deepened to 
40 feet by 1980; dredging had already 
started. An approach terth for handling 
coal with mechanised facilities was under 
construction at Haldia. During the cur¬ 
rent Plan period, special emphasis would 
be laid on the development of facilities 
at the destination ports such as Madras, 
Tuticonn and (rochin. 

super tanker berth 

Preliminary work on the construction 
of a super tanker berth at Cochin, Mr 
I'riputhi added, had started and was pro¬ 
gressing according to schedule. Oil hand¬ 
ling facilities at Bombay were being de¬ 
veloped to enable the port to haindle 
about nine million tonnes of crude oil. 
An off-shore terminal had been planned 
at Salaya to meet the crude oil require¬ 
ments of the Mathura and Koyali refine¬ 
ries. 

The minister further stated that a sepa¬ 
rate fertiliser berth with mechanical 
handling equipment was under construc¬ 
tion at Haldia. At Madras, two existing 
berths m the Jawahar dock basin would 
lie utilised for handling fertilisers when 
iron ore traffic is diverted to the outer 
harbour. The othet major schemes which 
would specifically cater for the fertiliser 
traffic included special berths at Cochin 
and a separate jetty at Kandla. 

Referring to the demand by some mem¬ 


bers of the Consultative Conunittee foi 
developing the Nagapattinam pc^ tp re 
lieve congestion in the M&drhs Arbour 
Mf Tripathi said that siflt^Tsunil Nadu al 
ready had two major ports at Madras anc 
Tuticorin, there was hardly any economit 
justification for another major port. 

Mr Tripathi also revealed that the ex 
peris of three foreign consultancy firm! 
had visited the four sites recommended bj 
the techno-economic committee for local 
ing the two new shipyards proposed to N 
set up during the current Plan period 
Their preliminary reports would be avai 
lable m February next year. 

* * 

Addressing the Consultative Committer 
of Parliament attached to his ministry, the 
minister for Steel and Mines, Mr Chan- 
drajit Yadav, revealed that the smelter of 
the Khetri copper project in Rajasthan 
was ready for commissioning and the 
production of copper metal here would 
start immediately. 

All the main units of the project, Mi 
Yadav added, were now complete, except 
two sections of the acid-cum-fertiliser com¬ 
plex. Part of this complex loo — the sul¬ 
phuric acid unit had been completed 
The phosphoric acid plant and the triple 
super-phosphate unit, however, were ex¬ 
pected to be commissioned in about six 
months. 

The minister informed the committee 
that production of copper ore at Khetn 
had been steadily increasing. Against 
an output of about 1,57,000 tonnes m 
1972-73, production in 197.3-74 was of 
the order of 3,18,000 tonnes. In the 
first six months of the current financial 
year, 2,93,000 tonnes of ore had been 
mined. The output this year would touch 
6,00.000 tonnes, it would go up to 
8,00,000 tonnes next year. 

Referring to the Malaqjkhand coppei 
project in Madhya Pradesh, Mr Yadav 
stated that Hindustan Copper had signed 
an agreement in October last year with 
M/s Tsvetmetproroexport of the Soviet 
Union for the preparation of detailec 
project report for mining operations and 
the concentrator complex. The DPR foi 
muling was expected to be received next 
month and that for the concentrator ant 
auxiliary facLUties by September pexi 
year. A team led by the chairman of 
Hindustan Copper visited Mostmw re¬ 
cently for discussions on tiie project. On< 
of topics discussed was the advance 
action which would be neoessary fOI the 
speedy development of MeianjkhAfld cop 
per d^osits. 
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30 months from greenfield 
site to product despatch. 
The result of intense effort 
and fine team work. 




BAtnUUf BCMKllAtT 


Natural 4Sas processed at KALOL 
to Urea in the largest Fertiliser Plant 
operating in the country today. 

Using outstanding processes 
combining efficiency with elegance. 

An industrial colossus in the twilight 
zone between public and private sectora 
A cooperative venture with high profile. 

Dedicated to the Farmers of the Nation by 

Smt. Indira Gandhi 
Prime Minister of India 
8th November 1974. 


INDIAN FARMERS FERTILISER 
COOPERATIVE LTD 

N-tl, South Extension Part I 
New Oeihi 110049 
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Cane and its price 


Tju iA(k Ilf co-ordination in thinking 
und iiction (teiwccn the central and state 
governments in respect of payment of pri¬ 
ces to the cane growers for their produce 
and the otcnl to which distribution of 
levy sugar should be subsidised by profits 
realised on free sale sugar, may well re¬ 
sult in the industry not giving a good 
account of itself at a time when there is 
a sustained boom in sugar exports. With 
a more remunerative return on the culti¬ 
vation of competitive crops. it had been 
represented to the central government 
by the Indian Sugar Mills Association 
(ISMA) and sister organisations that a 
much higher minimum price for cane 
sliould be li\cd for 1974-75 season, apart 
from an c'arly decision in regard to the 
grant of rebates in excise duty for ‘excess' 
production 

On both these counts the centre’s 
announecmcnl is unhelpful. The mini¬ 
mum price for cane has been raised 
by only five rupees to Rs 85 per tonne, 
even wliitc it is expected that the cane 
growers should be paid at least 125 per 
tonne, and probably Rs 150 per tonne in 
UP. Tlic rebates in excise duty for ad¬ 
ditional production arc also to be paid 
on a dilfcrenl basis. It had been com¬ 
plained that there was manipulation of 
production under the earlier formula and 
the government had to pay large sums by 
way of rebates even when there was no 
net increase in production, over the base 
year. 

no sizeable benefit 

Che new scheme will not conici any 
iizeable beneht on the industry as the re¬ 
bate in excise duty available in respect of 
excess produciioii in October and Novem¬ 
ber, as bonus lor m.imtaining or inerc.is- 
ing total production and by way of in¬ 
creasing lebaic on a slab basis in respect 
of production .Khicsed m Dccembcr- 
September will not result m the industry 
getting more than Rs 15 crorcs in a sea¬ 
son even if there was a 10 per cent increase 
111 aggregate output to 4.4 million ton¬ 
nes. Because of a smaller crop and keen 
competition for .ivailabic supplies, it is 
not expaied that total output will be 
molt than 4.0 million tonnes On this 
ba.sis. the incentive thiough rebates in 
excise dots may not net ui more than 
eight sroi< s of rupees. On the other 


hand, the quantity of cane crushed on the 
basis of a recovery of 9.5 per cent for all 
India will be 4 2 million tonnes. If an 
average price of Rs 125 per tonne is to 
be paid against minimum price of Rs 85 
per tonne and the Bhargava Commission's 
formula also is to be applied, the average 
price realised on free sale sugar will have 
to be higher by at least Rs 84 per quintal 
than the realistically fixed levy price of 
sugar. 

defective levy 

It has been bitterly complained by the 
sugar producers m Tamil Nadu and else¬ 
where that the computation of price for 
levy sugar has been defective and indivi¬ 
dual factories have been losing Rs 10 to 
15 per quintal even on the basis of the 
minimum price of Rs 80 per tonne of cane. 
If the existing loss is to be eliminated and 
the price for levy sugar also suitably ad¬ 
justed for an increase in the cane price, 
the average price realised on pre-market 
sales should not be less than Rs 275 pwr 
quintal ex-factory exclusive of excise duly. 
As it is likely that higher cane prices will 
have to be paid in UP and Bihar and 
even in Tamil Nadu, if prices for wheal 
and rice do not come down, the sugar 
mills can hope to earn reasonable profits 
only if an average price of Rs 320 per 
quintal is realised. This will necessarily 
mean that the open market price cannot 
be lower than Rs 440 per quintal if an 
excise duty of Rs 120 per quintal is to be 
paid by the factories. 

Tlie ISMA has, therefore, represented 
to the government tlial the minimum 
price for cane should be suitably raised, 
il a heavy subsidy on levy sugar is to be 
avoided and diversion of acreage from 
cane to other competing crops is to be 
prevented in the next season. Even in 
1974-75 it IS feared that there will be seri¬ 
ous competition for available supplies 
from producers of gur and khandsari and 
that the bigger manufacturers of khand- 
cm should be brought under some discip¬ 
line for making available about 500,000 
tonnes of their output For controlled dis¬ 
tribution. It is imperative that sugar 
output should be raised to at least 4.3 mil¬ 
lion tonnes if the target of one million 
tonnes for export out of the current sea¬ 
son’s production is to be achieved. The 


Sagittarius 


boom in sugar has assumed unprecedent¬ 
ed proportions and the quotation of £ 465 
per tonne had never been reached. The 
value of exports of one million tonnes 
can thus be easily Rs 800 crorca as it is 
expected that the highpriccs will be main¬ 
tained for several months. Even in 1974- 
75 exports will be 500,000 tonnes having 
a value of Rs 300 crores and efforts are 
being made to increase the quantum to 
700,000 tonnes, before March 1975. 

ft is surprising why the government 
decided to increase the minimum price 
for cane by only a small margin and why 
the rebate in excise duty was not designed 
to ensure an increase in total output by 
at least 10 per cent in 1974-75. As there 
is no proper understanding of the subsidy 
involved in the distribution of levy sugar 
there is serious criticism of the anxiety of 
sugar mills to realise high prices for free 
sale sugar. The central government wants 
to escape the blame for fixing a higher 
minimum price for cane while it is ex¬ 
pecting the sugar producers to pay ad¬ 
ditionally 50 per cent or 75 per cent on 
the whole quantity of cane crushed by 
any sugar producer. It is necessary to 
point out here that the policy adopted 
when fixing procurement prices for wheat 
or rice is different from that relating to 
the minimum price for cane. In the for¬ 
mer case, the procurement prices are ftp- 
pliable only to about 20 ]^r cent of the 
marketable surplus, while in the latter 
instance the higher price has to be paid 
on all the cane consumed. This in turn 
determines the price paid by gur and 
khandsari producers who handle over 65 
per cent of total crop. 

wrong suggestion 

It is, therefore, wrong to sug^st that 
a high minimum price for cane will have 
a distorting effect on the price structure 
of agricultural commodities. Whatever 
may bo the minimum price, high prices 
will have to be paid in different regions 
according to the dictates of the growers. 
Even though a record output of 468,000 
tonnes of sugar has been achieved by 
mills in Tamil Nadu, the units in privide 
sector particularly are not happy as the 
state government has directed thetu to 
pay the cane growers 25 per cent taotb 
than the prices applicable to individual 
factories under the centre's formula. It 
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hu been contended that this arbitrary de< 
ciik>n will result in the growers getting an 
eattra Sve to seven rupees per tonne of 
cane. In one particular instance, the ad¬ 
ditional payment will be Rs 60 lakhs more 
than intended and even with the realisa¬ 
tion of an average price of Rs 375 per 
quintal on free sale out of the production 
for 1973-74, the residual prolits wilt not 
be such as to permit the payment of di¬ 
vidend of 12 per cent on equi^ capital. 
It has, therefore, been emphasised that 
the huge gross profits benefit only the 
grower and if there is no scientific ap¬ 
proach to outstanding issues there will be 
a curtailment of output with factories 
crushing only for about 150 days or J75 
days instead of 221 days in 1973-74. The 
individual inills have extended the crush¬ 
ing season to over 300 days. 

It is, therefore, necessary that a higher 
minimum price for cane should be fixed if 
a big divergence between levy sugar prices 
and ex-factory prices for free sale sugar 
is to be avoided. Also, the rebate scheme 
will have to be recast in order to make it 
really attractive. The objective of this 
scheme is to compensate the sugar pro¬ 
ducer for the loss of recovery that takes 
place in October and November when 
cane is not fully ripe or in May-Septem- 
ber when there is a lower recovery due to 


crushing in hot weather. The rebates 
should actually be conceived in such a 
manner that no payment is due when 
total production falls below the prescrib¬ 
ed average for the base period in spite of 
an increase in particular periods of the 
season. The formula should actually 
encourage the prolongation of the crush¬ 
ing season and fuller use of the existing 
capacity. 

With rise in internal consumption and 
an opportunity for exporting even one 
million tonnes the country can well afford 
to have an output of even 5 0 million ton- 
nes.Withno prospect of any big increase in 
crushing capacity in the next two or three 
years, an increase in output to even 4.5 
million tonnes c.tn be achieved only if 
there is an all-India tiveragc of 175 
working days against 138 for 1973-74. 
Even the ISMA does not seem to be 
thinking on these lines though it has re¬ 
presented to tlic government that a higher 
minimum canc price should be fixed and 
the rebates in excise duty should be cap¬ 
able of being claimed on the basis of the 
average of production for the last three 
seasons instead of the stipulated average 
for five seasons. The rebates also will 
have to be suiubly raised. 

However, even if the suggestion of 
ISMA is accepted, there will still be ano¬ 
malies. Some regions such as Maharash- 


Bank rate in India 


Tne BANK rate or the discount rate is 
the rate of interest or discount which 
IS normally chingcd by the central banking 
authority on its lendings to scheduled 
banks on the basis of approved securities 
when they need money to advance to 
their clients. It has been an important 
quantitative method of credit control 
besides open market operations and vari¬ 
able reserve ratios ever since the formative 
stages of central banking. In recent years 
It is increasingly used not only fur supple¬ 
menting other instruments of quantitative 
credit control but also for sircngtheaing 
the efficacy of quaiitutive methods of 
credit control. A higher bank rate is 
now-a-days looked upon as a symbol of 
determination of the central banking 
institution to squeeze credit fur checking 
the pribe-rise and mitigating balance 
of payments pressures. It is customary 
now for central banks to utilise 
market operations in conjunction with 
bank rate policy mainly for reinforcing 
the effects of bank rate revision. 

In under-tdeveloped economies, money 


market is less organised and lienee the 
changes in the bank rate arc not tully 
offective. Unorganised money markets 
are usually characterised by commerci.il 
banks which are not in the habit of re¬ 
discounting their securities reguiuily with 
tltc central banks Only in emergency 
the recourse to rediwountiiig is taken. 
If rediscounting is not a normal and 
regular feature, the central bank is un¬ 
able to fed the pulse of the money market 
mid cannot effectively act ns the bank of 
accommodation In our country, for 
instance, even long iifltcr the establish¬ 
ment of the Re.serve Bank of India, the 
commercial banks used to rediscount 
much more frequently with the Imperial 
Bank rather than with the central banking 
institution. Even at present the indigene- 
ous banks in the country do almost no 
discounting business with the Reserve 
Bank or even with the organised commer¬ 
cial banks. The commercial banks 
generally are fond of h»cess liquidity and 
hence they do not need the financial ac¬ 
commodation when the bank rate is raised. 


' X 


m 


IMBMKiW '' 

(ra have been maintaining their output at 
a high level without any vitdent fluctua¬ 
tions, while Tamil Modu and Knrnataka 
have steadily increased their output. The 
adoption of thtee-year average will help 
states tike UP and Bihar, UP’s average 
will be lower at I.I5S million tonnes 
against 1 279 million tonnes and that of t 
Bihar at 196,000 tonnes against 223,000 
tonnes, Maharashtra too will be wme- 
fited to some extent with its avenge being 
lower at 1.01 million tonnes againtt 1.02 d ' 
million tonnes. But Karnataka will be affbc- > 
led unfavourably with three-year averge 
lising to 273,000 tonnes iVom 252.000 J 
tonnes, and 1'amil Nadu with its average , 
being higher at 366,000 tonnes against | 
337,000 tonnes. Andhra Pradesh will have , 
a marginal advantage with three-year aver- < 
age dropping slightly to 280,000 tonnes 
from 288,000 tonnes. These anojamlies > 
can be eliminated if the rebates are I 
granted in respect of production achieved 
through a }>rolongation of crushing sea- . 
son and which has also a defined rela- > 
tionship to the crushing capacity, If the ' 
government does not take a pragmatic de¬ 
cision even the policy of partial decontiro] 
will fail in its objective of boosting jwo- 
duction and the country will be losing a 
valuable opportunity for earning huge 
sums in foreign exchange through size¬ 
able exports. 


Dr P. S. Saxuna 


The result is that a rise in the bank rate is 
not likely to be followed by a comspon- 
ding rise in the whole structure of market ' 
rates. Under such conditions the central 
banking institution is terribly handi¬ 
capped. 

In a developing economy the trend is 
likely towards a sliarply declining cash 
deposit ratio and the consequent squeez¬ 
ing of liquidity ratio of commercial banks, 
with the increase in demand to financCde- 
vclopment plans, the commercial banks*; 
excess cash reserves gradually fizzle out ' 
and they would be often forced to take 
the rediscounting facility of the centra] , 
banking institution and that would help 
the credit regulation during the develop¬ 
ment process. 

The potentiality of bank rate policy 
is believ^ to be m two directions. First, 
it serves as a regulating mechanism in the 
sphere of internal economic activities; | 
second, it aims at controlling mevemeuts j 
of short-term funds, and through't'hem it < 
tries to correct any disequilibrium in the 
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bftiAace of payment's. The second aspect 
of the hank rate policy does not exist in 
India since we lack developed internation¬ 
al market in short-term funds and bc- 
couse the character of our imports is 
mainly determined by government policy. 

Cven in the highly developed count¬ 
ries, the cITcctiveneas of the bank rate 
policy is somewhat limited owing to the 
comparative unimportance of tlic rate ol 
interest as a determinant of the volume 
of investment. This is more so in an 
imperfectly developed money and capital 
market. But the bank rate is cxpwted 
toalTect not only investment in fixed 
capital but also the process of accumu¬ 
lation or decumulatioit of stock, in 
India, institutional agencies supply only a 
small part of the finance for investment 
Moreover, interest-elasticity of investment 
infixed capital is ."iinost negligible There 
IS little coordination between sliort and 
long rates As a result any change in 
short money rate does not easily pass on 
to the long end of iJie market, aifccting 
the volume of investment. Theieforc, 
the bank rate policy hinges mainly upon 
controlling the process of building up ol 
invenloi les. 

imperfect market 

The bank rate in tins country has 
generally followed the market rates rather 
than giving a lead. Due to impcifect 
money market condition any change in 
the bunk rate docs not immediately 
produesj sympathetic changes in other 
short money latcs even in the organised 
banking sector dominated by the schedu¬ 
led banks and cxcliange bunks. The 
Unorgani-scd sector dominated by indi¬ 
genous bankers, is almost independent of 
bank rate changes. Theie is a variety 
of short money lates in the onorpanistd 
sector of lndi>m money market, lisuully 
the structuie of interest lates is higher 
in the unorganised market because of 
the inadequate development in financial 
institutions and also because of the risk 
and uncertainly involved in lending to 
thia sector. 

With the establishment of State Bank 
of Indlii in and the nationalisation 
of fourteen majtir commercial banks in 
1969, there IS now greater coordination 
between the rediscounting rate of the 
State Bank of India and the lending 
rates of the Reserve Bank. Monetary 
and financial losiituiions operating in 
both the organksed and organised sertors, 
arc being influenced iiuliiectly by bank 
rate change «ince most of them greatly 
depend upon the State Bank's rcdisc-ount- • 


ing facilities. In recent years, changes in 
bank rate have transmittM themselves to 
other parts of the money market in a 
much better manner than before. The 
Reserve Bank’s accommodation constitu¬ 
tes a small proportion of total available 
banking fiinds, but it forms a substantial 
part of the seasonal increase m bank 
credit. 

changes in the rate 

Table I gives a dear picture of the 
absolute and relative changes in the 
hank rate since 19.15 when the Reserve 
Rink of India was established and the 
bunk rate was originally fixed at 3 5 per 
cent Since then it has changed ten times. 
The first bank rate, fixed at 3.5 per cent in 
July 1935. was intended to bring India’s 
diverse money rates in alignment with 
the then curient rates in Britain. Within 
four months in November 19.15, this rale 
was reduced to 3 per cent to see that a 
cheap money policy percolated into 
India’s then thinly organised money 
market. So tins was the first change for 
introducing cheap money policy by which 
commercial banks could get funds from 
the Reserve Bank. This rate continued for 
the next 16 years through the World 
War II and Independence. 

The second change in the bank rate 
after November, 1935 was made on 
November 15, 1951, when it was raised to 
3.5 per cent which was an indication of 
a flexible rate of interest to control the 
national economy in a better manner in 
future. The central banks of some other 
countries also increased their bank rate— 
Britain increased its bank rate from 
2 per cent to 2.5 per cent. India was 


passing through the inflationary period 
in the middle of 1950 owing to the 
Korean war, the demand for war material 
was continuously rising, which resulted 
in the rise of price level. The general 
price index number which was 396 in 
1950 rose to 438 in October 1951. 

The immediate impact of the increase 
in the bank rate was that credit became 
dearer and the lending rates of the 
banks also increased. The general 
price index number went down from 
480 in January 1952 to 367 in May 
1952. During the years 1951-57, the 
bank rate changed only twice, once on 
November 15, 1951 and then on May 
16, 1957 from 3 percent to 3.5 per cent 
and from 3.5 per cent to 4 per cent res¬ 
pectively. 

special gignificaoce 

This change of 1957 had spiecial 
significance for the budget of 
1957-58. The increase in the bank rate 
was meant for checking inflationary 
situation and making the fiscal policy a 
suMess. However, the bank rate re¬ 
mained fixed at 4 per cent up to January 
2, 1963, though us a result of the three- 
tier slab-rate system introduced in 
October 1960 and modified in July 1962, 
the effective cost of the Reserve Bank to 
scheduled banks was progressively 

raised during 1960-62. The device adop¬ 
ted during this period has been charac¬ 
terised as progressively rising penal rates 
of interest on loans given by the 
Reserve Bank. 

It was announced tliat, effective from 
October 1, 1960, the scheduled banks 
would not be permitted to borrow from 
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Bank Rate in India; 1935-1974 


Effective date 

Bank rate 
(%) 

Absolute 

Relative (%) 

July 1935—initially the bank 
rale was fixed at 3.5% 

3.5 



1. November 1935 

3.0 

-.05 

16^66. 

2. November 15,1951 

3.5 

■HJ.5 

14.28 

3. May 16, 1957 

4.0 

4-0.5 

12.50 

4. January 3, 1963 

4.5 

•+0.5 

11.11 

5. September 26, 1964 

5.0 

-fO.5 

10.00 

6. February 17. J96S 

6.0 

-fl.O 

16.66 

7. March 2, 1968 

5.0 

■.-1.0 

20.00 

8. January 9, 1971 

6.0 

-t-l.o 

16.66 

9. May 30. 1973 

7.0 

•+•1.0 

14.^ 

10. July 23, 1974 

9.0 

-f2.0 

222Z 
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the Reserve Bank at the bank rate any 
amount in excess of the quota fixed 
for each. This quota for each bank 
would be 50 per cent of the average 
reserves the bank was needed to 
keep with the Reserve Bank during 
each week of the preceding quarter. 
Under the impounding orders, tlie rate 
of interest for borrowings between the 
quota and 200 per cent of the quota, 
would bo the bank rate plus one per 
cent: and for any further borrowing it 
would be the bank rate plus 2 per cent. 
This three-tier system was the main ins¬ 
trument of credft control up to July, 1962 
when a four-tier system was substituted 
for the three-tier. The Reserve Bank 
also directed all the scheduled bank.s to 
enforce a slightly higher minimum 
lending rate than that existed before on 
all advances excluding inter-bank ad¬ 
vances. In a market where the degree 
of coordination is not usually very 
high, this type of control is often 
necessary. 

For the fourth time the bank rate 
was revised from 4 per cent to 4.5 per 
cent on January 3, 1963. The increase 
in the bank rate was intended to forma¬ 
lise the pattern of interest rates establish¬ 
ed by the progressive modifications of 
slab-rate system. In fact in January 
1963, the three-ticr-slab-rate system was 
simplified into a two-tier sy.stem. Under 
this the cost of Reserve Bank finance for 
scheduled banks remained virtually un¬ 
affected. While under the three-tier 
system scheduled banks were required to 
pay 4 per cent on the first slab of 25 per 
cent of their borrowing, and 5 per cent 
on the next 25 per *ent slab; now they 
were required to pay uniformly 4.5 per 
cent on both these slabs. For an addi¬ 
tional quota beyond the statutory reserves, 
a penal rate of interest at 6.5 per cent 
was charged. 

adjostment process 

During this whole period characterised 
by the slab rate system, the Reserve Bank 
was not keen on directly ushering in a 
dear money policy. In fact, the Reserve 
B.ink^hesitated to raise the bank rate 
in an‘open and straiglit-forward manner. 
The bank rate followed market rate 
rather than serving as a signal and giving 
a lead. The entire process during this 
period should be viewed as an adjust¬ 
ment of bank late iu the light of happen¬ 
ings in the money and capital market. 

The fifth revision of the bank rate was 
made 6n Septethber 26.1964, when it rose 


from 4.5 per cent to 5 per cent. The 
price situation, which was more or less 
stable during the initial years of the third 
Plan, was seriously upset by the Chinese 
aggression, which produced a steep rise 
in government outlay on account of the 
deienoe commitments. The balance of 
payment position also worsened, as the 
trend of expansion in exports observed in 
the first phase of the third Plan appreci¬ 
ably slowed down. On the other hand, pay¬ 
ments on account of imports, both visi¬ 
ble and invisible, registered a sharp 
increase. With aggregate demand stand¬ 
ing well above aggregate supplies, the 
prices took very rapid striefes; and a 
tightening of monetaty policy was consi¬ 
dered essential. The bank rate was 
raised twice within five months. In 
September 1964 at the time announcing 
the policy for the busy season, the bank 
rate was raised from 4.5 per cent to 5 
per cent. For the sixth time the bank 
rate was raised to 6 per cent on Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1965 and it remained at this 
level till March 1968. 

The frequency of changes in bank 
rate indicates that the rate of 3 per cent 
signifying cheap money continued for a 
long inning of 16 years from 1935 to 
1951; while the change-over to dearer 
money at 6 per cent for prime lending rate 
took place gradually in fractional steps 
in the next 14 years from 1951 to 1965. 

price rise 

Even a dear money policy could not 
deal with the problem of an excessive 
price rise. From 1965 to 1967 there was 
a price rise from 12 per cent to 14 per 
cent per annum; and under such circum¬ 
stances even a 6 per cent bank rate was 
not enough for curbing either hoarding 
or speculative tendencies associated with 
sky-rocketting prices. During 1966-67 
a recession developed amidst the infla¬ 
tionary situation; and some key indus¬ 
tries, like textiles, jute manufacture and 
engineering, were facing the problem 
of excess capacity and consequently 
curtailed output. Therefore at the time 
of the presentation of the budget for 
1968-69, the government had to announce 
fiscal and monetary measures for comba¬ 
ting this recession. Quickly following the 
fiscal incentives for reviving the reces¬ 
sion-hit economy and for encouraging 
capital IbrmatiQn, the Reserve l£ink 
acted in the monetary sphere and made 
credit somewhat cheaper and reduced 
the bank rate from 6 per cent to 5 per 
cent on March 2, 196$ and ttjere was a 
downward adjustment in other interest 



rates. This reduced rate wjileh was ini“ 
tinted by the former Finance minister* 
Mr Morarii Desai, to bting about a 
revival of the engineering industty, con¬ 
tinued for the next 22 months. 

Thereafter, on account of emergence 
of inflationapi conditions, the bank rote 
was again increased to 6 per cent on 
January 9, 1971. This increase in the 
bank rate suggested that the monetaiy 
authority had accepted, at least in princi¬ 
ple, the economic truth thnt the excessive 
expansion of credit had very much to do 
with the rise in prices. The Reserve Bank 
wanted the curb on expansion of credit; 
and hence it also increased the minimum 
net liquidity ratio for the purpose of 
determining the penal rate of interest 
from 33 per cent to 34 per cent. The 
Reserve Bank also asked the banks to 
make adjustment in their deposits and 
advances rates and other measures de¬ 
signed to combat infl-itionary forces. 

noprecedented increase 

The ninth revision was made on May 
30,1973, when the Reserve Bank announc¬ 
ed an unprecedented increase in the bank 
rate from 6 per cent to 7 per cent in a mas¬ 
sive effort to curb inflation. It also expres¬ 
sed grave concern over the continuing im¬ 
balance in the economy between aggregate 
supply and aggregate demand; and also 
introduced certain measures for credit 
restraint in order to remedy the situation. 
While the productive losses particularly in 
the agriculture sector, had been an 
important cause of the spurt in prices, 
the continued heavy budgetary deficits 
also contributed to that increase. Under 
such circumstances the monetary authority 
considered necessary to adopt measures 
which could help reduce the pressure of 
aggregate monetary resources on the 
available supplies. Budgetary measures, 
particularly greater control over public 
expenditure, could provide the primary 
corrective, the better emphasis stressing 
the necessity of taking supporting measures 
of credit restraints. 

It was further revealrd that the rapid 
increase in the liquidity of banks tended 
to encourage relaxations in the terms Of 
lending which in turn had encouraged 
borrowers to resort to excessive use of 
bank credit particularly for building up 
inventories. The measures of credit res¬ 
traints included a rise in the statutory cash 
reserve ratio from 3 per cent to 5 per cent 
for a period of one year, a statutory fixing 
of 10 per cent interest on advances by 
banks, and finally a rise from 37 per cent 
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to 39 per ci-nt m the nunimum net liqui¬ 
dity ratio at which the bank could bor¬ 
row from Reserve Bank. But no changes 

: wcte made jn the rate of interest on 

I deposits. 

' With effect from November 30, 1973, 
the Reserve Bank imposed the most 
rigorous credit squeeze jt had hitherto 
attempted upon expansion of credit 
during the busy season. On December 1, 
1973, the minimum lending rates to com¬ 
mercial bank advances b^ been raised 
from 10 per cent to 11 per cent. This re¬ 
sulted in making bank advances costlier 
by one per cent for virtually all types of 
borrowers, except individual .small scale 
units with advance limit of less than 
Rs 200,000, individual agricultural bor¬ 
rowers with limits of less than Rs 50,000, 
and some other small borrower accounts 
and export credits. The rate for expoit 
credits was raised to 8 per cent on 
November 16, 1974. 

coaatering inflation 

The tenth revision was made on July 
23. 1974 when the Reserve Bank 
announced an increase in the bank rate 
from 7 per cent to a crisis level of 9 per 
cent, which is the biggest bank rate m 
India’s monetary liistory; and the increase 
of 2 per cent in one stretcii is also the 
single biggest rise. The upward revisions 
to 60 per cent in January 1971, 7 per cent 
in May 1973 and 9 per cent in July, 1974 
have been swifter on account of infla¬ 
tionary conditions. The change from 
6 per cent to 7 per cent made in 29 
months and the present change to a crisis 
level of 9 per cent made in a little over 
a year reflect the concern of the monetary 
authority over the rising inflation in the 
Indian economy. 

The Reserve Bank h»is also stepped up 
the rates of interest on deposits and loans 
ot commercial bunks The maximum 
rate on dcpo.sits with the larger banks has 
been raised from 8 per cent to 10 per cent. 
The minimum lending rate chargeable 
by banks on advances has also been 
increased Irom 11 per cent to 12 per cent. 
On advances against sensitive commodi¬ 
ties _ sttbicet to selective controls, the 
minimum lending rate goes up from 13 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Banks should build 
up progressively more effective internal 
control systems commensurate with the 
growing complexities of their large scale 
operations. 

The Reserve flank has recalled the 
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various credit restraint measures it adop¬ 
ted from May 30, 1973 when the bank 
rate was raised to 7 per cent. It observed 
that although a mar^nal slow down in 
the growth rate of money supply was 
achieved, it was necessary to keep the rate 
of growth of money under great check. 
The details of the new lending rates and 
new deposit interest rates as introduced 
on July 23, 1974 liave been shown in 
Tables U and 111 respectively. 

The Reserve B mk has taken these steps 
os an anti-inflationary measure. It has 
been stipulated that these control 
measures are aimed at reducing higher 
liquidity with the member banks and 
making credit dearer. The attempt seems 
to be to slow down credit availability made 
by commercial banks to their customers 
by immobilizing a part of deposit growth 


with commercial banks. It is quite apt 
to describe the present situation as 
highly inflationai?. It is expected tiiat 
the stiff rise in bank rate may lead to 
corresponding increase in banks^ lending 
rates so as to make borrowing from the 
banks more expensive. With this end in 
view, the variable reserve ratio has also 
been raised. If past experience is any 
guide, the technique of variable re«irve 
requirements resorted to in March 1960, 
achieved limited success. 

The Reserve Bank feels that the infla¬ 
tionary situation has arisen mostly because 
of excessive demand prevalent in the 
economy. Since the supply situation is 
relatively inflexible in the short run, it is 
contemplated that the crisis can be 
averted by controlling excessive liquidity 
in conformity with the requirements of a 


TABLt II 

New Lending Kates (with effect from July 23,1974) 

(Per cent per annum) 


General minimum lending rate 

Selective control rales 

(a) Foodgrains 

(b) Oilseeds 

(c) Major vegetable oils and vanas- 
pali 

(d) Cotton and kapas 

(i) To mills m respect of law 
cotton .stocks for which they 
are entitled for the benefit 
of lower margin as specified 
in the directive. 

(li) Advance to mills not covered 
by 10 above and to parties 
other than cotton mills. 

(c) Sugar factories 

(i) Free sale sugar released by 
government of India for sale 
(li) Free sale sugar not released 
by government of India 

(0 Parties other than sugar 
factories 

(g) Cotton textile (traders, dealers, 
agents) 

Bill 1 inance Rate 

(a) Drawers' Bills 

(b) Drawees’ Bills 

Export credit rate (other than on 

deferred payments) 


Food procureipcrtt credit 

(a) Food Corporation of India 

(b) State Gowrnment AgeEcie.s 


Existing 

Revised 

11.0 

12.5 

13.0 

IS-OT For all parties 

13.0 

15.0 other than those 


- exempted such 

13.0 

15 0 as Food Corpo- 

13.0 

15.0 ration of India 

12.0 

14.0 

13.0 

15.0 

13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

14.0 

13.0 

15.0 

13.0 

15.0 

9.5 

11.0 

11.0 

12.5 

9.0 

10.5 (with interest 


subsidy of IJ per 


cent) 

9.0 

11.00 

9.0 

12.00 


Source ; The Economic Times, dated July 23,19X 
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louad flnaacial policy. But it has been 
vpealy admittKl by the Reserve Bank that 
toe government is to be blamed for the 
current financial predicament. Frequent 
aifiustments in credit policy by themselves 
failed to solve the problem, for 
continuity production lo8ses'-<in both 
the agricultural and industrial sector 
—and prolonged heavy budgetary deficits 
sigoifi^tly contributed to this increase 
in money supply. 

It is indeed surprising that for u 
decade or so almost no monetary control 
worked effectively. The reason is obvious; 
when the public sector desires to expand 
its operation through deficit financing, 
monetary control of all types becomes 
inoperative. The fourth Plan pr ivided 
deficit financing only to the tunc of Rs 850 
crorcs. After an imperative start m 
196^70, when the deficit touched the 
lowest ebb of Rs 58 crores, the overall 
deficit rose to Rs 395 crores in 1970'71 
and to a record rise of Rs 710 crores in 
1972-73. During 1973-74 it ran up to 
Rs 900 crores, the largest in the single 
year. During the current year the deficit 
financing is expected to be more than this. 
Under these circumstances the hike in the 
bank rate to the peak of 9 per cent ami the 
supporting measures of credit restraints 
are not likely to succeed unless other 
basic causes of increasing prices are 
effectively tackled; for example, there 
should be an effective check on govern¬ 
ments* growing unpioductive expenditure. 

expRDsionary factor 

The monetary development in the 
fiscal year of 1973-74 so far reveals that 
the net bank credit to government con¬ 
tinues to be a major expansionary factor 
while the net bank credit to the com¬ 
mercial sector has registered a decline. 
Thus the monetary control has been used 
by the Reserve Bank largely to control 
advances to the private sector. While 
shrinlnge in productive credit has often 
led to losses in production, it is worth¬ 
while to have in mnid that an increase in 
production is the only permanent solution 
to the creeping inflationary trends in the 
Indian economy. 

Experience of many developing count¬ 
ries hu shown that high bank rate does 
hot always movide an effective remedy to 
inflation. The bank rates are usually 
high in Latin American countries. For 
example the bank rate in Brazil is now 
in pm cant, in Columbia 14 per cent and 
that in Peru 9.5 par cent. Hi# inflationary 
treads, however, prevail in theae countries 


despite high rate of interest On the 
other hand, in the developed countries, 
the bank rates are generally lower; for 
exmaple, it is 4 per cent in Italy, 4.25 per 
cent in Japan, 4 per cent in the 'Nether¬ 
lands, 5 per cent m West Germany and 
4.75 per cent in Canada. It may be argued 
that relatively high bank rate is prevalent 
in certain developed countries like the UK 
and France, but the fact that those count¬ 
ries have well-organised money markets 
can not be ignored. Moreover the central 
banks have a strong control over every 
sector of the economy whereas in the 
under-developed countries a large segment 
of the economy is non-raonetised, and 
hence the central bank’s control is less 
effective, A dearer money policy in the 
context of an all-round shortage will not 
help to augment production. On the 
contrary, this may accentuate the infla¬ 
tionary potential which is already existent 
in the economy. 

The Reserve Bank lias rightly expressed 


its conoern over the continued riw in 
ancontroUed public expmditure and over 
the rising imbalance in the eoononqt 
between the aggregate supply and demand. 

If it was desired by the governmeitt to 
control credit for inventory accumuiation, 
this could have been done by selective 
credit control measures instead of general 
increase in the advance rates. Unlem ^ 
the acute scarcity of raw materials—as is 
now being experienced by industries 
effectively—is made up, the tendency will 
always be there to build up inventories to 
meet contingencies. The industries 
require large credit to finance their stock 
of raw material. 

Given the necessity for generating 
additional employment opportunities and 
the need of stepping up supplies to meet 
the primary economic and stxjial objective, 
the fticus of credit planning will necessarily 
have to be on productive and develop¬ 
mental aspects along with the furtherance 
of economic growth. The hike in bank 


Table HI 

New Deposit Interest Rates 


Class of deposit 


Rate of Interest 


1.4.73* 1.4.74* 23.7.74 


1. Current accounts, deposits up 
to 14 days and- deposits sub¬ 
ject to withdrawal of repayment 


(Per cent per annwn) 

No interest except with the prior approval 
of the Reserve Bank of India. 


days or less 

Savings accounts 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0** 

Fixed deposits 

(1) 15 days to 45 days 

2.75 

3.0 

3.0 

(2) 46 days to 90 days 

3.25 

3.5 

3.5 

(3) 91 days to less than 6 
months 

4.75 

5.00 

5.5 

(4) 6 months to less than 9 
months 

5.25 

5.5 

6.0 

(5) 9 monlhs to Iciis than I 
year 

5.25 

6.25 

7,0 

(6) 1 year to less than 2 years 

6.0 

6.75 

8.8 

j 

(7) 2 years and above and up 
to and inclusive of 3 years 

7.0 

7.25 


(8) Above 3 years up to and 
inclusive of 5 years 

7.0 

7.75 

9,0 

(9) Above 5 years 

7.25 

8.0 

10.0 


but less than 3yearS) 


(3 years and above 
and up to and inclu¬ 
sive of 5 years) 


* Scheduled commercial backs with demand and lane llabttiiies up to Rs SO crores were allowed 
to pay an additional interest of between 1-8 and 1-2 per cent per annum on all classes of depo¬ 
sits bearing inlerest uptc 22.7.1974. This conoessian is now withdrawn. 

** With tfuct from 23,7.1974 bulks with demaOd and time llabilitiet below Ka. tO crores are 
allowed to pay an adaltioiial Interest of 0.5 per cent per annum on savings deposit only. 

Sonrec: The Bcommic Ttms, dated July 23, 1974. 
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rate will have far-reaching effects on the 
productive front. Instead of controlling 
inOatiun. such a measure will add further 
fuel to the fire of influtioiiaiy pre.tsure 
developing fast in our economy. It would 
result in the mcrcase of prices instead of 
curbing inflation. 

As far as the inflationary situation is 
concerned the only criterion to justify the 
increase m bank rate can be: would it 
help to bring down prices? If the purpose 
is to restrict bank credit, it is likely that 
this symbolic measure will fail to achieve 
the purpose. It is feared in business 
circles that the Reserve Bank's action will 
lead to a rise in the cost of production 
which would be passed on lothc consumer. 
It is also argued that it will result in 
further rise in prices! .lud the whole pur¬ 
pose of fighting inflation through dearer 
money policy would be defeated. 

So long as the fiscal policy of the 
central and state governments continue 
to be indiciplined, people will have 
sufficient spending power at their disposal. 
There is some truth in this argument. We 
have a unique situation m which the 


county has been witnessing deficit 
flndncing by the government as well as by 
the private sector. The Reserve Bank 
has made a feeble effort to curb the 
deficit financing by the private sector. 
But in the matter of monetary policy half¬ 
hearted measures are worse than no 
measures. What is required is the logical 
and courageous rethinking on credit 
expansion which has been pushed up 
b^ond measure by tlw wild promises of 
politicians in a hurty. 

Before taking a symbolic measure on 
bank rate with numerous exemptions for 
providing cheap credit, the monetary au¬ 
thority should accept the basic principle 
that, in a capital-scarce developing econo¬ 
my, what is crucially important is not the 
cost but the timely availability of credit, 
A .small man or a farmer in need of credit 
goes to the money lender, though he knows 
him to be rapacious, because his credit 
needs are met expeditiously. Unless we 
tackle this fundamental question of cost 
and availability, any amount of tinkering 
with the monetaty policy would be a self- 
defeating proposition. 


In fine it may be pointed out thut 
India at present requires qeitl)Ur a fioll- 
fledged dear money policy nor the tridf* 
tional ty^ of cheap money. We shotild 
take a middle course of action and peraite 
a policy of flexible interest rate and tfiis 
will be in conformity with the Reserve 
Bank's overall policy aiming at controlled 
monetary expansion. 
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Cotton textile industry 


Depreciation policy 


N. K. Sharma 


A STUDY wos conducted by the .author 
to examine the depreciation policy of 
cotton textile industry of Rajasthiin. Out 
of the 16 cotton textile units, a survey of 
eight units, covering 80 per cent of total 
fixed assets of the industry, was made. 
The survey covers a period of 17 years 
from 1956 to 1972 It was found that 
the companies surveyed use either the 
straight line method or the written down 
value method for preparing their financial 
accounts. Three units use the straight 
line method and the rest five units use 
the written down value method. 

There is no costing system practised 
in three units out of the eight units. The 
remaining five units keep systematic 
record of their cost. Out of these five 
units, four units u.sc the same figure of 
depreciation in the accounts of various 
processes as calculated for the financial 
accounts, but one unit allocates the 
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in Rajasthan 


amount of depreciation to the various 
processes based on charging lesser amount 
to spinning process and more amount to 
weaving process. 

The melhods of writing off depre¬ 
ciation followed by the various units for 
financial accounting, Icost accounting 
and tax accounting are as detailed 
in table on page 839. 

No change has been made during the 
period surveyed in depreciation methods 
m seven units. Only one unit changed 
its depreciation method from written 
down value to straight line method due 
to losses. One company reported that 
it favoured a change from written down 
value method to the straight line 
method because tt'gives equal charge 
of the amount of depreciation over 
the life of the assets. 

Three companies keep detailed fixed 


assets records, four companies keep only 
plant registers and one company, docs 
not keep any separate recqrd of its fixed 
assets. 

Six companies provide depreciation 
on itemwisc basis while two companies 
provide on gioupwise basis. Seven com* 
panics charge cost of additions and 
betterments to the account of the assets 
already in existence and only one company 
keeps a separate account cf the additions 
etc. During the period surveyed only 
one company undertook revaluation of 
fixed assets at the time of taking over its 
administration by the government. 

Out of eight units, six units state the 
purpose of charging depreciatjon as the 
allocation of cost and two units as the 
valuation of assets. No company ch|urg- 
cd depreciation for making provision for 
future replacemoit. 

The information about depr^httion 





is aUo disclosed by five units in the notes 
to the balance sheets and in directors’ 
reports, by two units in the notes to the 
balance sheets, in the directors’ reports 
and in the chairman’s speeches and by 
one unit in the directors' report only. 

Every company makes systematic 
economic analysis before taking major 
replacement decisions. In one unit the 
general manager, the financial executive 
chief accountant and the engineer parti¬ 
cipate while in another unit the managing 
director, the financial executive, the chief 
accountant and the engineer participate. 
In four units the secretary, the financial 
executive and the engineer participate. 
In two units a nominee of the National 
Textile Corporation also partjclpates. 
This is shown in the following tabic : 

Participation by Type of Execntivcii 

No. of 
units 

General manager, financial 
executive, chief accountant 
and engineer .. i 

Managing directoi, financial 
executive, chief accountant 
anH engineer .. i 

Secretary, the fiimucial executive 
and engineer .. 4 

Nominee of National Textile 
Corporation witli the chief 
executive of slalT 2 

Total 

In five units there is no regular and 
systematic programme to finance replace¬ 
ments while three units have this pro¬ 
gramme. Replacement of assets is 
financed by four units by borrowing 
from the Rajasthan Finance Corpo¬ 
ration, by two units from both internal 

and external sources, and by two units 
only from internal sources. 

During the period of study it was 
observed that only one unit deferred 
major replacement of fixed assets for lack 
of funds. 

It *was reported to the writer that 
three units arc satisfied with the existing 
provisions regarding depreciation in the 
Income Tax Act and Rules and in the 
Companies Act and five units are not 
satisfied with the same because the rate of 
depreciation is very low. 

No unit measures the rise in the 
teplaoemeat cost of assets. Six units would 
nke to MO ttw replacement cost basis 


for writing off depreciation, if it is rccog- 
n«ed by the Income Tax Act and the 
Companies Act but two of the 
units do not favour this meth^ 
for charging depreciation, even if it is 
recognised because they are of the view 
that it will not disclose true and fair 
position of tlic unit in financial accounts. 

loiig4enii IbibiHty 

The amount recovered through annual 
depreciation charges is applied by five 
companies in increasing net working 
capital, two companies applied the 
amount in acquisition of new fixed assets 
for expansion and one Company applied 
It in financing specific replacement. No 
company applied the amount in replace- 
inent of long-term liability. 

Three companies icctify their past 

mistakes m charging depreciation to cur¬ 
rent year's profits, two companies rectify 
past mistakes to general reserve and three 
companies do not rectify the mistakes. 

It was found that there is no system 
of premature retirement of plant and 
machinery in any company but the main 
reason of retirement in five companies 
was obsolcscnce, in one company lack of 
good maintenance, in one company due to 
accidents, and in one company heavy of 
plant machines. 

Three companies consider depreciation 
in ascertaining the cost of finished stock 
and work in progress, while five com¬ 
panies Jo not follow this practise. 

The plant and machinery repLiced 
in three units was scrapped, sold in 
second hand market and pul into 
internal use. By two companies it was 
sold in swond hand market, by one 
company it was sold in second hand 
market and kept idle, and by one com¬ 
pany it was Scrapped only, and by one 
company it was scrapped itnd sold in 
second hand market. 

Thus it can be obserevd that the de¬ 


preciation policy followed by the eight 
units under study is varied. 

It is suggested that each unit ehoulJ 
prepare its cost accounts and foJlow 
Its own depreciation policy hi su^ a 
manner that correct allocatioa of de¬ 
preciation becomes possible. For the 
cotton textile industry the process crying 
sy«em appears to be the most suit^le 
system and depreciation should therefore 
be allocated to each process based on the 
cost of fixed assets employed in that 
process. 

Further, it will be better if the cotton 
textile units apply the amount of depre¬ 
ciation tor acquisition of fixed assets. 
A sound depreciation policy will emerge 
if in these units the muiaging director, 
llie chief accountant the engineer and 
the financial executive participate in its 
formulation. They should use their 
combined experiences for taking decisions 
for replacement of fixed assets. Every 
unit should have a regular and systematic 
programme for the purpose of financing 
replacements. 

amending tte act 

It is also suggested that the laconic 
Tax Act and Rules and Companies Act 
may be amended so as to permit xyriting 
off depreciation at a higher rate so 
the cost of fixed assets is folly written off 
say within 10 years. The decision of the 
government to abolish developmeat 
rebate on machinery installed aRer May 
31, 1974, will give a sot-bacic to the 
modernisation of this industry. The pro¬ 
posed initial depreciation as a substitute 
will not be so helpful, because it helps 
an enterprise to anticipate the deprecia¬ 
tion but does not allow it to depreciate 
the asset in excess of 100 per cent of its 
value as was possible under the devtdop- 
meat rebate. It is finally suggested tiuit 
depreciation based on replacement C(»t 
should be used by the cotton textile units 
in Rajasthan at least for cost accounting 
purposes. 


Methods of Writing Off Depreciation 
Unit Financial Accounting Cost Accounting 

A Straight line — 


Tax Accounting 
Written down 


B Written down value 

C -do- 

D -do- 

E -do- 

P Strai^t line 

O Written down value 

H Straight line 


Written down value 
-do- 

specific allocation 
Straight line 
No 

Straight line 


value 

-do- 

-do- 

*do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 
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WHAT MAKES A 

GIANT INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


Commendable break*through in produc* 
tion technology plus determined and 
dedicated efforts are the basic factors for 
our achievements of greater dimensions 
and for IMFA s growth into a giant int/us- 
trial complex 

PIRItO SILICON 

In terms of Ferro Silicon, vital in produC' 
tion of steel and special steels we are the 
largest in the country 

Substantial products from different steel 

plants of our country—<big or small- 

are treated with our Ferro Silicon to add 
to their tensile strength by process of 
deoxidisation 

SILICON MITAL 

With the addition of our 24 000 KVA Unit, 
largest of its kind in India we would now 
produce Silicon Metal for the first time in 
Asia 

As an export oriented unit it greatly ele 
vates the Importance of our Nation among 
other industrially advanced countries 

Silicon Metal is widely used in non ferrous 
metal industries particularly in the menu 
farture of aluminium and copper alloys 
for improving their physical properties 
It has also other vital applications in 
elertronic industries 

In production of Silicon Metal as in case 


of Ferro Silicon the latest technical know* 
how, research and development of M/s 
Elkem Spigerverket a/s Oslo* Norway, 
are adopted by us 

ttUCMI CARBIDE 

Yet another achievement Is our Silicon 
Carbide Unit—almost ready to commence 
production 

Through a subsidiary company Indian 
Metals ft Carbide Ltd Indigenous techni¬ 
cal know-how developed in the labora¬ 
tories of R R L Hyderabad, is being ex¬ 
perimentally adopted for commercial 
production of Silicon Carbide. The stake 
is great but greater is our confidence in 
•ehlevements 

Silicon Carbide, one of the hardest syn 
thetfc materials, is mainly used In making 
grinding wheels and other abrasives 
Besides it has other vtul applications 
on Its refractory and semi-conductor 
properties 

CALCIUM CARBIM 

Implementation of Calcium Carbide Project 
has been cleared When completed we 
would also be the largest producers of 
Calcium Carbide 

Frankly speaking though we are known 
as such, we are too modMt to call our 
selves a g/ant induatrial eomplax. for we 
have not yet stopped growing 


INDIAN METALS fr FERRO ALLOYS LTD. 

BHUBANESWAR. 


BASTdUt ECONOUiST 
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Consumption of pesticides 

in Knlu orchards 


S. C. Towarif R. K. Sharma 
and G. D. Vaahlst 


AtiRiCULTUiRAL PRODUCTION and efficiency 
depend largely on iim|;>uts, investments and 
technology used. With the introduction 
of the new agricultural strategy, i.e. high 
yielding variety programme, multiple 
cropping, plantation of orchards in hilly 
area etc., the importance of plant protec¬ 
tion measures has increased, because with¬ 
out their adequate and timely uses the ex¬ 
pected returns against costly imputs 
would be nullified, causing frustration and 
lack of faith in the agricultural develop¬ 
ment programme and policy. The pre¬ 
sent study was undertaken to examine 
the consumption pattern of pesticides iu 
Kulu valley with the following specific 
objectives: 

i) To identify the consumer’s cha¬ 
racteristics and pattern of pesti¬ 
cide use. 

ii) To estbnate the pesticides con¬ 
sumption and further demand in 
the district as a whole. 

Four villages in each of the three 
selected blocks in Kulu district were 
selected at random having sizeable area 
under orchards. A list of orchard owners 
with the number of fruit trees was pre¬ 
pared. The farmers were stratified into 
different size group according to the pro¬ 
portion of the area of fruit trees per 
farm. Fifteen orchard owners were al¬ 
located among different size-groups ac¬ 
cording to the proportion of the number 
of farmers in each size group to the total 
number of farmers in the village. The 
allocated number of orchard owners were 
selected at random from each size-group. 
A list of non-orchard owners was picpar- 
ed from the viliages and a random sample 
Of-five fanners was selected. Thus a total 
sample of 180 users of pesticides and 
60 non-users was selected for detailed 
study. The study was conducted in the 
yew 1970-71. 

The study showed that the average 
size of holding of users of pesticides was 

Ow A.'eoncopt has bwt used ia 

sad Am bsrioass isGome mesas dHTere^ 

betMU the valite of total farra produetuo 

aadmsii Md Idadexpoaditura. 


nearly three times tlvat of non-users. The 
average size of holding for non-users was 
1.9 acres whereas the figure for users was 
5.1 acres. The study also revealed that 
24.28 per cent of the total land owned by 
the users liad been leased out whereas 
non-users leased in 9.6 per cent of the to¬ 
tal operated area. The average cropped 
area of a user was 8.04 acres and for 
non-user it was 3.32. There w.is a signi¬ 
ficant difference in tlic cropping pattern 
of users and non-users. 'I he users 
had 47.51 per cent area under food crops 
to total cropped area while in case of non- 
users the share of food crops was 87.95 
per cent. The intensity of cropping was 
more in case of non-users (174 7) as com¬ 
pared to users (157.60). The reasons for 
low intensity of cropping in case of users 
may be attributed to more area under or¬ 
chards. 

An attempt lias been made to study 
the differences in economic aspects of 
farming for users and non-users. In this 
study economic aspects of farming are 
confined to cash and kind expenditure, 
value of farm output and farm business 
intomc.* The gross value of produce 
per farm in case of users group was Rs 
5080 as compared to Rs 1054 for the non- 
users Ciitegory, t.c. about five times 
more. 

Apple (77,44%) wheat (8.17%) and 


raaizc(7.9l %) were the major contributors 
towards gross income m users category' 
while maize (32.26%), wheat (30.46%) 
and apple (20.68%) in case of non-UScrs.> 
In case of non-users, the lion's share of, 
the total output was contributed by food' 
crops (76.09%) whereas in case ofnon-, 
users, It was contributed by cash crops' 
(79 17). The average expenditure per' 
farm was Rs 140 and Rs 189 for users and i 
non-users respectively. Among different t 
crops the share of apple was 81,21 per'' 
cent in case of users while it accounted { 
for 34.39 per cent of total cash and kind 
expenditure, Tiie data was further ana-, 
lysed on per acre basis for different j 
size of holdings and is summarised in' 
Table I. 

From Table t it can be observed j 
that the pci acre gross income, expendi- 
turc and farm business income was Rs ) 
740, Rs 208 and Rs 532 respectively for ' 
users whereas corresponding figures for 
non-users were Rs 325, 99 and 226 res¬ 
pectively. It could be observed from the ' 
table tliat per acre farm business income { 
in the case of users increased with the in- 
crease in size of holding except in the . 
farm group >25 acres. On an average the 
per acre farm business income was higher 
in case of users as compared to non-users 
and also in different size groups. The ' 
leasons for this may be attributed to the 


Tabu I 

Users’ md Non-users’ Per Acre Gross Income, Expenditure and Farm Business Income 

for Different Size Groups. 


Size group in acres 

Cross income 

Fxpendituret 

Farm business 
income 

Users 

Non- 

users 

Users 

Non¬ 

users 

Users 

Non¬ 

users 

Below 2 

923 

683 

171 

83 

752 

590 

2-5 

843 

371 

157 

73 

686 

293 

5-10 

704 

651 

191 

190 

S16 

461 

10-15 

1165 


312 


853 


15-20 

1469 


235 


1234 


20-25 

1935 

— 

438 


1494 


25 ft above 

ni9 


547 


572 


Average 

740 

325 

208 

99 

532 

226 


tCoah and kind expeoditiue. 
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I diffcrentcs m the productivity m apple 
Because the apple growers were mainly 
users of pesticides the user category of 
farmers shows a better pcriormanic as 
compared to non-users m all economic 
performance 

The uscis were furthei classified ac- 

! ’cording to different levels of expenditure 
they had incurred on pesticides during 
ithc year l%9 70 and summarised in 
! fable ft 


f it IS evident from table if, that more 
than SI per cent spent less than Rs 19 
I per farm whereas more than I per cent 
of farmers spent more than Rs 100 per 
fanii and their total share in the miirket 
j I was more than throe-fourths The dislri- 
h butioii of sample was highly skewed 


To identify the diflerent groups of far 
K mers the following characteristics ol users 
dwert studied according to different levels 
of pesticide expenditure fcvel by using X* 
nf t%t 

) TaiiilUI 


I Chariu-lenstics 
Mil users 


users of pesticides Table IV showed this 
relationship. 

It IS evident fium Table 111 that 
fertili/er expenditure is directly related to 
pesticides cxpendituie The expenditure 
on pesticide per acre was highest for those 
who spent between Rs 70-^0 per acre on 
lertilizei as corap ircd to other lertilizer 
users groups Moic thiin 40 pei cent ol 
the total expenditure on pesticides was 
incurred by this group of farmers whereas 
they had incurred nearly 19 per cent of 
total expenditure on ierlilizcr and aica 
cropped by them was more than one-sixth 
of the total cropped area of users T he 
reason for high r expenditure on pestici¬ 
des may be ittnbutcd to peculiarity of 
orchard cultivation 

To identify the factors influencing the 
pesticides use the following multiple 
imcai regression equation was used 

Y a -f- b,x, I b,Xj+bjXaf biX4-|-biX, 
I- b,x,-|-b,x; f b.x, I b,x. 


V «•> Pesticides expenditure per farm 

xi ■> Number of apple (tees m age 
group of 5 years 

X, - -do— 5-10 years 

Xj do— 10-15 „ 

Xi —do— 15-20 , 

Xj — —do—■ 20-25 „ 

X, —do— 25 „ 

X 7 Distance travelled in miles to pur¬ 
chase pesticides 

Xi « Gross value of output apple per 
farm 

X, =. Fertilizer expenditure per farm, 
bi-h* -= regression coefficients of respec¬ 
tive independent variables 

Y 12 0041 + 2011 X, - 1151 x, 
— 4013 X. — 1 4394 X4 — 14 9734 
X, - - 3585 X. 4 2 5316 X + 0189 
x. 4 1911 X, 

R» 97 

The multiple linear regression equa¬ 
tion shows tliat different variables depict¬ 
ing the numbei of trees of varying ages, 
distance between orchard and the nearest 
market place fi om where the pesticides 


lAIIll II 


I, Characteristics of Users According to lesel 
(4 of Expenditure on Pesticide!. 


Distribution of Farmers According to Level of Expenditure Per Fnrm 


Chi-squarc Degree of 
values irecdom 


Pesticides expenditure 
level per tarm (Rs> 


No ol faimcrs 


Total of cx- Average expendi- 
penditurc (Rs) turc on pesticides/ 
farm (Rs) 


^ - - — 


— 

Less than 5 

23 

139 

39 

, Size of farm 

30 72'* 

2 

5-10 

25 

219 

87 

i Age of users 

841* 

1 

10-25 

15 

833 

18 5 

Education 

29 16*» 

3 

25-‘0 

31 

1136 

36 6 

1 Irrigation 

28 16** 

2 

50 100 

17 

1333 

78 4 

1 Feitiliser use 

66 2T* 

2 

100-200 

10 

1443 

144 3 

b Farming expcri- 



200-500 

9 

2790 

310 0 

; *a ence 

503* 

2 

'TO 1000 

4 

3373 

843 2 

i . — ——. - 

— 


More Ih.in 10(Ml 

4 

12006 

3001 5 

S . •*Signi^icAni at one percent probabi- 

Average 

180 

23272 

129 2 

' lity level 



_ —-- - 

--— — _ 

--- 


[ *SigiiihtaiU at 5 pci cent 

piubahilit) 


Tahii IV 




,, from Table 111 It IS evident that there --- - 

Was signilicint association of all chanic- I ertihzcr 
gtcristics of users except farming experien- expenditure per 
ice with use of pesticides per faim The acre (Rs) 

istudy also showed that at aggregate level, - -- 

*|thc ratio of ferlili/cr expenditure to pcsti Less than 10 

!|Cldc expenditure w.is 61 39 The r.itio 10-20 

||was varying considcr.ibl> amongst difle 20 30 

ifrent pesticides and fertilizer groups Thus, 30 50 

Jil IS not enough to see the relationship ^0-75 

^between expenditure on fertilizer and pcs Above 75 

||titide Therefore we farther analysed the 

|idata to establish whether the intensity of 

jufertili/cr was rt fated to the intensity of-- 


intensity of Fertilliser and Pesticide Use 


No of USCIS 


(acres) 


1236 6 


Per CTop acre expenses oP 

Fertilizer 

Pesticides 

46 

37 

14 9 

S3 

25 9 

76 

32 3 

510 

620 

25 2 

947 

39.2 

30.0 

18.8 
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w«re pufdiBMd, gro» vtiae of output 
(apl^e) and fertilizer expenditure per farm 
were significantly related to pesticide ex¬ 
penditure The number of trees below 
five years of age had a positive coefficient 
whereas the number of trees above this 
age group had negative coefficients This 
tould be explained in the sense that as 
the number of trees below five years in¬ 
creased in an orchard the expenditure 
tended to increase by 20 paisc per addi¬ 
tional tree But us the orchard became 
old and the number of trees above five 
}caTs of age increased there was a tenden- 
Icy tor pesticide expenditure per farm to 
jdCclme One mile of increase in distance 
between pesticide market and orchard in- 
i creased pesticide expenditure by Rs 2 
for every one rupee increase in fertilizer 
expenditure pesticide expenditure increa¬ 
sed by 19 paise All the variables dis- 
' cussed above explained 97 per cent of va- 
jriation caused in pesticide expenditure 

An attempt has also been made to 
estimate the value of pesticide business m 
the district In calculating the estimates 
ol the total expenditure the sample of 180 
user farmers was treated as simple ran¬ 
dom sample The estimates of the aver¬ 
age pesticide expenditure per farm and the 
total pesticide expenditure in the district 
were Rs 121 31 and Rs 5 61 lakhs respet- 
lisely and their respective standard errors 
were estimated to Rs 35 and Rs 1 62 
1 ikhs respectively 7 he 95 per cent con¬ 
fidence limits of the district estimates were 
Rs 8 85 lakhs and Rs 2 37 lakhs 

The demand tor pesticides in the dis¬ 
trict was also estimated The past trend 
of pesticides in Kulu district reveals an 
UK teasing trend This increase can be 
explained by two factors (i) the increase 
in the rate of expenditure per farm and 
(ii) the expansion of area under new or¬ 
chards. In calculating the future demand 
the following assumptions were taken in¬ 
to consideration (1) the average expendi¬ 
ture per farm would increase by 25 per 
Cent and area under orchard would also 
increase by 25 per cent, (li) pesticide 
expenditure on AOn-uabard crops would 
also increase On this basis the total 
expenditure on pesticide for the district 
as a whole would be Rs 9 7 lakhs in 
1973*74. 


Save 

with 

grace 

linoleum fl o or-co v erings are an economic 
invatment. Linoleum endows your home 
with a graceful decor. By retaining its 
■tnking elegance tot years, it saves you 
to much in repair and renovation costs ... 
you*ll ne^ a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-banki 
Stain-proof, easy to clean and polish, 
Linoleum comes m a wide range of colours 
and detains. Choose yours. 

LINOLEUM 

ha varMttIc floor-covwlng ■ For bottor living 

ladia Liaoleums LuL, 
tX> taUfot, a| rsiipuuu. Wen BcogaL 
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ISSUE MANAGED BY; 


CHAMPAKLAL INVESTMENT & FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANCY LTD,, 

PLACE. blOOONS A GOUGH 
v(PVT.) LTD, 


NltUry: 

Tki CunpMtr imi proiiukli4 ky J. TkMM I 
Ca. P«t. LM., CNcutU. M lOth A«|ait, 1173. 
'ttHl tvimitiieid Iti m IOIIi 0ttgbt<.O73. 

OkjMU *1 tht luM; 
Thi liiM It biini midi fn |ii«yiiling tintnti ngulrii 
tor working capital, repaymtnl anaatiKod loam 
frooi tho promotort, and to meat part of commltmanta on 
foiaign tiittanty loam. 

Proiact and Pit|rtii; 
In Fobruarp 1974 tha Company puichaiod two 74.6u(IDWT 
tittor-ililpt namely M. V. Falkangai and M. V. Fomanger 
(tintt ronamad at M. V. Alexandra 'N' and M V. Chariiina ‘NT 
racpectivaly)from M/i. Weatlal Larian b Co.. A/S of Bargon, 
Norway, oach at s price oi U.S. S 7.700,000. Idantlcal in 
all aitantial tatpacti. aocti ihip la equipped will) tbe lateat 
navigetlonal aida end cargo bamUing equipment. The Company 
baa antared into two aeparata Agreemanta in Oactmber, 1973 
witb Meiara. HimoH Maritjeie Enterpriatt Ltd. - a largo Aimricen 
Ctmpany, under which the Company chetttiad both tho tNpa 
at vary attractiya rataa lor a Ptiiod of 24 monlha lor world wide 
Ir^g within Inatitula Warranty limitt Under the tanha ol tha Tima 
Charter Agreamenta, the coat of bunker fuel it entirely on account 
ol tha Chartorera. The Company hat alto antared into to agrtemont 
with Mttkinnon Mackanile 6 Co. Fvt. Ltd., Bombay, a Member of 
the P 6 0 Group, one ol the largoat ahipping conibinea in tho world. 

Under thit agrtemont, the Company will heoe the benefit of their 
ataociatian in all optratiooal tapeett ol internatioml maritime trade. 

Pioapaeta and Pralittbilily: 
Shipping Induttry in India it atlll In a naacent ataga and the tcopa 
lor profitable axpaiitlon appaart to ba limlUatt. Tbe ottimaiad Sth plan 
torgat for Indian Shipping it 8.S million tonnea GRT which meant 
adding a million tannm of ahipping atrength each yaar to tha countty'a 
tonnage. Baaed on their lalth in tbe ahipping future in tht country, 
tho Compa-Y it piaoning to initiate oagetiallnno lor purchatc of additional 
bulk carriart ol aimitar tennaga in tht Immedlata luture. The Company 
hat alto plana to divarally In olhtr corraiatad ahipping aclivitiet tuch m 
CHttal ahipping. inland water ttanaport and ehaittring In ol thipt. 
Evan on lit praaont operation of two bulk ctrrltrt, the proiectad return 
on capital omployad it quite remunarativa in tbo ovtrall cantext in 
hidia. Cantidtring the ctmmarcial aapariitt and knawladgt ol the 
Olractora and the Coimany't eperaling agaota, tha growth proapoett 
appaart to tha bright. Tht Dlrattort coneidtt that, barring uidartaotn 
drciMiatancnt, tho Company would ba in a poaillon to pay a 
raatonablo dMdtnd altar tha itcond yaar of optratim. 
OtvtlapmaM Rtbatoja admiitikla to tha Company in raapact 
ol tht two ahipy purchmtd. 

Mara Capful: 
AalfcarlMd! 

20,00,0(10 Equity thtrn ol Ra. 10/- ateh Ra. 2.00.00.000 

laatad. lahacrfhod and MIy paid 

0,80,000 Equity tharaa of Ra. 10/- rach Ra, 08,00,1 
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TM» tl MLY »N MmitMIlKNT AND NOT A MOlPfCTUt 

ILHAT SHIPPING CO.LTD. 

tutu lit CtufMin Atl fist) 

\et NllhatHouM'.TI, R N MuhharjM Road. Cileutta-/00 001 
USAROINS TH£ IGUE Of 10 M.OOO EOOITY SHARES OF HS 10/ EACH FOR CASH AT PAR 


t kiiiaM) 

MinkaUiin High M. 


|Mi t Chtniult ltd 
ViiEtii ltd Brgskt 
itii CaagaMti 

ti CiltiiuaHMOtl 

|i OiftMw J Tltomii 0 Cb Pvt 
|Kii CBMpimn 


CbcUbOOZOOS 

J Thomti k C* Pvt Ltd 
pHaniBt 

Htnt 

Pvt ltd BAd Bthn Csmp*n)ti 

t rt Rsid Cilnitu 700 077 
t CBBBallaat 
Ud IntliBli TirfM Ltd 
ltd Md stint CongsAni 

■Mcvitt 700 070 

•nd King 0 Psiitidgt 

700010 


sCitgstMwA si Indi* ltd 
nd Btksr CgniMnidi, 


I) WO 070 

|AidrayPM Ltd. 

“im 


t MHtg « SiMsniVtIlaUidu 

cut, IhKiwiMa 


iotit Fm SMiiOty 400 001 
‘tOtndMlb Oimkiir 40002S 


M«rrntili Sink ltd 6 Ntttu Sublni Hold 
Ci'cutti 700001 

SSAkWf ts Ikt ISBBB 

SyndicitB Bank 10 Homil Saaat Odfflkay 400001 
OsAk of Isdia 70/00 Mahatma Gandhi Rd Osmbtf 400001 
Maicantm Bank Ltd 07/00 MG Rd Bsmkar 400001 
Viiaya Bank ltd Raj Mahal Vaar Nariman Hand 
Samhay 400 070 

fha Bank at Kaiad ltd 74 Bfi Hamam Straat 
Bsmbay 400001 

Salleittit 

Orr OignamkCs 20 Naiaji SuWiaa Road Calcutta 700001 

Aaditata 

lovalsck 6 lawat AlysnaRanga Calcutta 700 001 

lawt Hama 

MAS Sarvicaa Pvt ltd A2/110 Saldatiung Enclava 
Nav> Oalhi 110010 

Undtrwntara fe Itakata ta ika laaaa 

Tha antira laaua new sHaiad ts puhlie far aabacrigtisn 

hat baan fully undatwiiittn at Isllawt 

Amsunt undarwiittan 
laatitutiaat (Ri in Itkht) 

lha Indaivtal Ciadit & Invailmant Carasratisn nf India 
ltd 103 Baihbty Raclamatran Bombay 400 020 7 00 

Unit Truit ol India 

40 Veti Nariman Road Bombay 400001 
Oriantal Fira 6 Gtntiai Inc Ca Ltd 
Mahatma Gandhi Raad Bsmbay 400 001 
National Inaurtnct Ct ltd Ruby Hsutt 0 India 
Eachanga Plata Oatciitta 700001 
Tha Naw India Aiiuiancc Co ltd 
07 Mahatma Gandhi Rd Bombay 400 001 
Syndicata Bank 10 HomiiStrsal Bombay 400 001 
Bank of India 

E'praoa Tswaii Nariman Point Bsmbay 400 021 
Vifaya Bask ltd 

Ra.mahtI Vaoi Nariman Road Bombay 400 020 
tha Bank si Karad Ltd Raja Bahadur Compound 
24 B|0 Htmtm Straat Bombay 400 001 


7 00 
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2*0 

SOD 
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000 
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Bhupandia Champakitl Dtvidat. 

Bhupan Chambtra Oatal Straat 
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0 S PwbhasdatBCs Suck Eachanga SMg.. 
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Unit b donut Bank of Btroda Bldg Aimlla St. 
MagantalT Vara Bhupan Chanbort Dalai $t 
PmathaStblhuri ID Stock EachimBo Bldg ApattoSt 
Prabhiidti Liltadbar 0 A Hamam Straat 
S Namdaia Bhupan Chambtra Dalai Straat 


Gaiaatta 

firljnath khandolurtl D Co 13 India Eachanga PItca 2 00 
0 M Botu 7 Lyons Ranga 


6 M Pynt 14 India Etchangt Plata 1 Oin 

M M Mmtrkt 1 B Maedavillo Gwdahi 2 on 
V L Ray 6 Ca / Lyons Rtngt i OU 
'Naca Siddont B Gough Pvt Ltd 
0 lyant Rtngt lioo 

Read Ward B Co 14 India Eachanga Place 
Sttwari ft Co 14 Indio Eachongt Place 3 00 
Shyam Suodti Chiroal 7 Lysni Range 3 00 
S M Mint 7 lyant Range 

Naw DtUil 

Amrititl Baiai 0 Co United India lift Bldg 
F Block Coantught Place 
dharit Bhuahon 6 Co H 40 Conntoght Piaca 
0 B MalhoutftCe 13 Stack Eachanga Bldg 
Aiti All Road 

H P Mahta ft Co Surya Kirtn 3rd Floor 
Ka.t rba Gtndhi Morg 

Haieint Smgh Mthto ft Co 33 Rogol Bldg, 

Patlmmtnt Sttott 

Jalap ft Ca Stack Eachtaga Bldg Ataf All Retd 
Rate Ram Bbaim ft Co Jeowon Msnaion 
1/4 Oiah Bbndhu Gupta Road 
Sikandtr 111 6 Co, 42 Stock Eachanga Bldg 
Atif Ml Rood 

Vinad Kumar ft Co A/0 Connaught Plict 

Mtdris 

Chiiru 6 Co 322/322 Unghi Chttty St 
Kalhtri 6 Sana Kothari Buildiag 
Ningtmbakkam High Read. 

.ankataraman ft Co 322/323 linghl Chttty St 
PatarisoftCo Vanguard Houio 11/12 Stcond lint Btteb 

Ahffltdobiid 

Chempaklat Bhpilal ChokiM, Month Chowk Hoar Shtro Bator 
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riydtraftid 

aami NtiayM RtiM 4 0 173 Hiahmat Sum Sullan Bitir. 
Indott 

Govind Oat Shrlkiiban Agrawil 97 M T Cloth Morkit 
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Kissinger on I ndo-American 

relations 


AM honoured to be invited to address 
^ch a distinguished gathering. For the 
Ssiu objective of this organization--to 
bmprehend. 'communicate, and help 
bape the state of world affairs—has been 
central purpose of my own life since 
ng before I served in government. And 
since have found that the statesman, 
1 ^ 0 , hits no more important task. 

Former President Radhakrishnan once 
|id, “Life becomes meaningful only when 
: grasp the character of the age we live 
see its significance, understand the 
bjectives it sets us and strive to rea- 
jr.e them." 

The fundamental reality of our agt is 
lat we live in a world inextricably linked 
Ir interdependent economics and univcrvtl 
Ipirations, by the speed of communica- 




This Is the text of the address by 
Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Secretary 
of State, USA at the Indian Council 
of World Affairs, New Delhi, on 
October 28, 1974 




States. It signifies the transition from u 
bipolar world locked in confrontation 
and seemingly destined for some final en¬ 
counter to the new world of dispersed 
power and reduced tension. 

This cliangcd environment is more 
complex and therefore, for some, less as¬ 
suring. Yet we see it as a world of hope. 
For the process of detente among major 
powers has not made the world more 


mwoN 
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5)ns and the spectre of nuclear war. The 
plitical U'sson of our age is that the na- 
anal interest c<ui no longer he defined or 
gtained in isolation from the global inte- 
Bt, And the m ir.il ciiullcnge of our age 
Ito free ourselves (roni the narrow per- 
gption of (he nation st.Ue and to shape 
jconception of global community 

The three yeais since I was last m 
cw Delhi have -een piofound changes 
I the relationship between India and the 
[tiled States, in the whole region and in 
world. 

On my last trip to Soiiifi Asia 1 paid 
first visit to Inking On this trip 1 
JVC visited Moscow. Moving about 
nong capitals only recently considered 
listile is a new pattern for the United 
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complex; it merely signifies that leaders 
have recognized its complexity. Those 
who ought always to have known how 
serious is man’s predicament have learned 
how little benefit confrontation brings 
and how absolute is the need for coopera¬ 
tion. 

This has not been an effortless transi- 
lion for the American people. Nor is it 
without difficulties iu other nations of the 
world. For it requires coming to terms 
with less simple views of right and wrong, 
of the possible and the ideal than have 
permeated political thinking for a genera¬ 
tion. 

I'his new American view, it is appro¬ 
priate to acknowledge, owes much to an 
old vision of India’s national leaders. 


Jawaharlal Nehru perceived the imperma¬ 
nence of the post-war world -into which 
India was borfl>—of frozen hostility bet¬ 
ween the super-powers and their insistent 
efforts to enlist other nations on one side 
or the other. Under Nehru and since, 
India sought to deflect, to moderate and 
to redirect those forces. This was the 
origin of the concept of non-alignment. 

It is not necessary to debate now whe¬ 
ther the United Slates should have wel¬ 
comed the concept at that time in order 
to agree that in the present world it is for 
nations such as India an altogether 
understandable and practical position. 
The United States accepts non-alignment. 
In fact, America sees a world of free, in¬ 
dependent, sovereign states as being deci¬ 
dedly in its own national interest. Sup¬ 
port of national independence and of the 
diversity that goes with it has ^come a 
central theme of American foreign policy. 

a new approach 

Nowhere is this clearer than with res¬ 
pect to South Asia, where a fifth of man¬ 
kind lives. In testimony before the US 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee six 
weeks ago, I stated this principle of Ame¬ 
rican foreign policy in explicit terms: “We 
do not look at the subcontinent at being 
composed of some countries that are 
clients of China, others that arc clients of 
the Soviet Union, others that should be 
clients of the United States. We believe 
that we can have productive relationships 
with all of them. And we believe also, 
especially with respect to India, that our 
relations are in a stage of dramatic im¬ 
provement.” 

The warming of our bilateral relations 
has been increasingly manifest for some 
time. It began inevitably as the Simla 
process began; and it has proceeded and 
strengthened as that process has proceeded 
and strengthened. Forit was conflict within 
the subcontinent that brought the involve¬ 
ment of outsiders in the first place. And 
correspondingly, the region's political ca¬ 
pacity to resolve regional conflicts has, to 
a considerable degree, diminished outside 
involvement. President Ford has asked 
me to affirm that the United States strong¬ 
ly supports the ^orts of peaceful settle¬ 
ment on the Bobcoatinmtt, flree of imposi- 
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don. or prossare or outdde kta^emice. 
We went pollticel stebility and ecoaomic 
socceta for South Aaia. That ia what we 
believe south Asians hope for, and what 
the rest of the world should hope for as 
well. 

The statesmanship of all of South 
Asia’s leaders has been at the heart of 
this pfooess. It has taken great courage 
to persevere toward the goal a^eed upon 
by Pakistan and India at the Simla Con¬ 
ference in 1972: “The promotion of a 
friendly and harmonious relationship and 
the establishment of a durable peace in 
the subcontinent.” 

The size and position of India give it 
a special role of leadership in south Asian 
and in world affairs. They confer on it 
at the same time the special responsibility 
for accommodation and restraint that 
strength entails. The United States re- 
' cognizes both these realities. Thw are 
wholly compatible with the close friend¬ 
ships and special bonds we have with all 
the nations of the region. As we wish 
south Asia well, we wish India well. 

durable relationship 

Thus a more mature and durable rela¬ 
tionship is emerging between India and 
the United States—one which leaves be¬ 
hind the peaks and valleys of the past. 

Both India and the United States still 
consider themselves youthful nations. 
The restlessness, the striving and the 
ideals of our people attest to the reality 
of that image. But a basic quality of 
youth—enthusiasm unseasoned by expe¬ 
rience—often caused us to assume or ex¬ 
pect too much. We urp two great nations 
of independent judgement and perspective; 
often our zeal and moral convictions have 
led us into disagreements with a passion 
that might not have been present had we 
not been conscious of similar ideals. 

For a quarter of a century our rela¬ 
tions tended to oscillate between high ex¬ 
pectation and deep suspicion. The low 
point occurred in 1971 when a basic dis¬ 
agreement flowed from different political 
judgements. Wc faced these differences 
caadidly: that crisis is now behind us. 
We have surmounted past strains and 
movetl ahead with promise. We 
can now build our relationship free of 
past distortions and conscious of the in¬ 
terests and values we share. 

From the events of the past—from 
our eaperienee with the world as well as 
yotffs—we have both developed a more 
balanced view. Both of us independently 
havecpme to temper our zeal and to 
iinderstaad limitatioos on our ability to 


bend the world to our expectations. In 
parallel with this, in our relations with 
each other we both stress the basic com¬ 
patibility of our interests. This promises 
to provide a durable basis for coopera¬ 
tion and friendship. 

America’s purposes 

For our new relationship to thrive, a 
great deal depends on our mutual under¬ 
standing. Nations face different prob¬ 
lems and different opportunities—their 
perspectives and power inevitably vary. 
Let me therefore briefly sketch Ameiica’s 
broader purposes—espcciajiy as they have 
evolved in recent years in a changing in¬ 
ternational environment. 

Around the world today, tiie new and 
the old coexist in uneasy equilibrium. The 
frozen intcrnation.il landscape of the past 
quarter century has begun to thaw but 
we have yet to put a durable structure of 
cooperation in its place. A new era of 
stability has begun m Lurope and Asia, 
while chronic disputes in the Middle-East 
and Indochina still endanger regional and 
global peace. The United Slates and the 
Soviet Union have perceived a common 
interest in avoiding nuclear holocaust, 
while some potential for conflict persists 
and the arsenals of the two sides continue 
to grow. The United States and the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of China have succeeded in 
overcoming two decades of estrangement, 
but important differences in philosophy 
remain. And as the old blocs among old 
powers decline, new blocs among new 
nations threaten to emerge. 

The United States sees its central task 
today as helping the world to shape a new 
pattern of stability, justice and internatio¬ 
nal cooperation. We have rejected the 
old extremes of world policeman and iso¬ 
lation. But we recognize that America's 
principles, .strengtli and resources impose 
upon us a special responsibility. 

Our goal is to move toward a world 
where power blocs and balances are not 
dominant; where justice not stability can 
be overriding preoccupation, where coun¬ 
tries consider cooperation in the global 
interest to be in their national interest. 
For all that has been achieved; we must 
realize that we have taken only the first 
hesitant steps on a long and arduous 
road. 

The United States has three principal 
policy objectives: 

first, America has sought to foster a new 
spirit of responsibiiity am resttalnt antong 
m powers. 

The cornentoae of owf foreign policy 
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is—as it has been for a gmieration—out 
partnership with our Atlantic allies and 
Japan. Theee bonds have served both 
the world’s peace and its prosperity. Our 
cooperation provided a solid foundation 
for efforts to reduce tensions with our 
adversaries, It has enabled us to contri¬ 
bute to world economic growth. And 
the nations which provide the industrial, 
financial and technological sinews of the 
global economy now share a heavy col¬ 
lective responsibility to concert their ef¬ 
forts in u time of global economic stress. 

In the last five years the United States 
has also sought to put its relations with 
the Communist powers on a new and 
steady basis. 

Since the dawn of the nuclear age, 
man's fears of holocaust and his hopes 
for peace have turned on the relationship 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Never before have two nations 
had the physical ability to annihilate eivi- 
lizution. Never before has it been so im¬ 
portant that the two nuclear giants main¬ 
tain close contact with one another to 
avoid conflicts which would menace other 
nations as much as themselves. 

Progress has been achieved in our re¬ 
lationship with the Soviet Union which 
would have been unthinkable a decade 
ago. We take the casing of tensions for 
granted only at the risk of the return 
of confrontation. In my discussions in 
Moscow I stated yet again the determin¬ 
ation of the American government to 
maintain the momentum of the process of 
detente, and was assured by the Soviet 
leaders that they shared this intentiem. 
The United States will persevere to reduce 
military competition with the Soviet 
Union in all its aspects; to ensure that 
our political competition is guided by 
principles of restraint especially in mo¬ 
ments of crisis; and to move beyond 
restraint to cooperation in helping find 
lasting solutions to chronic conflicts. 

Stable peace in Asia 

America’s relations with the People’s 
Republic of China are also of fundamen¬ 
tal importance. There cannot be a stable 
peace in Asia—or in the world—without 
a pattern of peaceful international rela¬ 
tionships that includes this powerful and 
talented nation. It was essential to end 
a generation of mutual isolation and hos¬ 
tility. 

Yet rappiochcmcnt with the People’s 
Republic of China is not sought at the 
ex^nse of any other nations; on the con¬ 
trary it attempts to serve a wider purpose. 
The principles of the Shanghai Communi¬ 
que commit our fwo nations to respect the 
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Independence, sovereignly and Integrity of 
all rountiies as we woik to improve our 
own relationiliipi. 

Our relations with the non-aligned 
countries arc another pillar of our foreign 
policy. No accommodation among coun¬ 
tries.'however powerful, can be durable if 
negotiated over tlie licads of others or if 
an attempt is made to impose it on others. 
Our attitude toward the non-aligned will 
be based on the principles of equality, 
mutual respect and .shared endeavours and 
on the premise that all countries have a 
stake in'a peaceful world. Condominium, 
hegemony, spheres of influence arc his- 
toticully obsolete and morally and politi¬ 
cally untenable. 

I( isii corollary of this, hnsvever, that 
bloc diplomacy of any kind is anachro¬ 
nistic and self-defeating. We see a dan¬ 
ger of new patterns of alignment that arc 
as artificial, rigid and ritualistic as the 
old ones. 1 he issues the world faces are 
so urgent that they must he considered on 
their merits, on the basis of their implica¬ 
tions for humanity, and foi world peace— 
rather than on some abstract notion of 
ideological or bloc advantage. In a real 
sense the world is no longer divided bet¬ 
ween East .and West, North and South, 
developed and developing, consumer and 
producer. Wc will solve our problems 
together or we will not solve them at all. 

fieiond, Aowfica sivkA to limit ami 
uhimah'ly to mliuv nurkar iwapom com- 
petition. 

Tiic relaxation of international ten¬ 
sions cannot sursivc an unrestrained arms 
race by the Iwo strongest nuclear powers. 
And inicinational stability will be serious¬ 
ly jeopardised by the proliferation of nu¬ 
clear weapons. 'This is why the United 
States has m.ide it a major objective to 
bring.ibouta m.ire stable nuclear environ¬ 
ment. 

SALT agreemeDt 

riie strategic Arms Uimit.'itions Talks 
an. among tlic most crucial negotiations 
ever conducted. The agreements already 
signcl by the United States and the Soviet 
Union represent a major step toward 
strategic stability. They placed a perma¬ 
nent limit on defensive weapons and an 
interim limit on offensive nui-lcar weapons. 
Our task now is to control the qualitative 
as well as quantitative advance of wea¬ 
pons. We seek a long-term agreement 
which would establish stable ceilings and 
other restraints, from which we could 
begin the long-sought pioccss of arms re¬ 
ductions. Progress in this direction was 
made during my recent talks in Moscow. 

At the same lime, a world in which 
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in ever-increasing nuhiber of nations 
possess nuclear weapons vastly magnifies 
the risks of both regional and global con¬ 
flict. And proliferation complicates—if it 
does not inhibit—international coopera¬ 
tion in the peaceful uses of the atom. 

global effort 

Last month at the United Nations I 
proposed a comprehensive global effort. 
The United States is of the view that 
countries capable of exporting nuclear 
technology should agree to common rest¬ 
raints on a multilateral basis which would 
further the peaceful, but inhibit the mili¬ 
tary uses of nuclear power. Wc take 
seriously India’s affirmation that it has no 
intention to develop nuclear weapons. But 
India of course has the capability to ex¬ 
port nuclear technology; it therefore has 
an important role in this multilateral 
endeavour. Needless to say, the United 
Slates does not ask other countries for 
restraint on the export of nuclear mate¬ 
rials and technology which it is not pre¬ 
pared to apply to Itself. We will work 
vigorously with others on the practical 
steps which should be taken to limit the 
dangers of the atom while furthering its 
potential for human good. 

A third obiecthe of American poliev is 
to build global cooperation to meet unpre¬ 
cedented global problems. 

The traditional agenda iif internatio¬ 
nal affairs- -the balance among major po¬ 
wers, the security of nations--no longer 
defines our perils or our possibilities. To 
some extent wc have mastered many of 
the familiar challenges of diplomacy. Yet 
suddenly wc are witnessing a new threat 
to the governability of national societies 
and to the structure of international 
sUibility. A crisis threatens the world’s 
economic system, The industrialized 
nations sec decades of prosperity in jeo- 
pirdy; the developing countries see hopes 
for development and progress shattered 
or postponed indefinitely. And even the 
newly wealthy oil producers are begin¬ 
ning to perceive that their recent gains 
will he swept away in a global crisis. 

The dangers arc as self-evident for the 
United States as they are for India and 
other countries; rates of inflation unknown 
in the past quarter century; financial ins¬ 
titutions staggering under the roost mas¬ 
sive and rapid movements of reserves in 
history; and profoundly disturbing ques¬ 
tions about the ability to meet man’s most 
fundamental needs for energy and food. 

This is not a conventional p ilitical 
problem, which can be dealt with by 
conventional diplomacy or on the basis of 
conventional promises of social and eco- 
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nomic theory. It affificii alt counufiea and 
groups. There is no gain for one at the 
expense of another. Piecemeal solntlclas 
offer no hope; a global enterprise is im¬ 
perative. No nation or blot of natimts 
can impose its narrow interests without 
tearing the fabric of international coow;- 
ratinn. Whatever out ideological belief 
or social structure, we are part of a single 
international system on which our natio¬ 
nal objectives depend. Our common des¬ 
tiny is now not a slogan; it is an unmis¬ 
takable reality. 

The United States is prepared to dedi¬ 
cate itself in practical ways to this global 
effort. At the World I'ood Conference 
wc will offer a compiehensive pro¬ 
gramme as our contribution to freeing 
mankind from the eternal struggle for 
sustenance. We recognize that America's 
agricultural productivity, advanced tech¬ 
nology, and tradition of assistance repre¬ 
sent a major obligation. Wc know that 
we cannot speak of the global responsibi¬ 
lity of otliers without practicing global 
responsibility our,elves. America pio- 
I'xicd in development assistance, parti¬ 
cularly with respeset to food; wc are deter¬ 
mined to step up our past contributions. 
We will increase our production at home 
so there will bo m ire food available for 
shipment abroad. And we will help 
developing nations increase their own 
production which is the only long-term 
solution to the problem. 

magnitude of problem 

The magnitude of the world’s food 
needs—and the redistribution of the 
world’s wealth--imply that others must 
enlist in the fight against famine. The 
United Stated will work cooperati¬ 
vely with other exporters, with food im¬ 
porters, and with those countric.s in a 
position to help finance increased food 
production in the developing countries. 

But it is an objective fact that wc 
cannot meet man’s need for food, much 
less ensure economic and social advance, 
without coming to grips with the energy 
crisis. Higher oil prices directly affect 
food prices by increasing the costs of fer¬ 
tilizer, of operating agricultural machi¬ 
nery, and of transporting food to deficit 
areas. This in turn contributes to the 
more general economic crisis of inflation 
and stagnation which will surely doom 
the ability of the economically advanced 
countries to fulfil their obligations to the 
less well-endowed. Both consumers ami 
producers have a parallel stake in a 
global economy that is stable and grow¬ 
ing. The economic progress of thirty 
years has brought the goal of universal 
well-being closer; today’s crisis pats it in 
je<H>ardy. This is why the Unitra States 
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has amphasissod global intardependaoce 
and seeks cooperative gbbai solatioas. 

The American purposes 1 have describe 
ed are, we believe, consistent with Indians 
purposes. We are nations whose values 
and aspirations are so similar that our 
disputes are often in the natuie of a 
family quarrel. Wo have no conflict of 
interest, no basic animosity or disagree¬ 
ment that keeps us apart, And we face a 
world in crisis and transition, that com¬ 
pels us to work together. 

We are both democracies, with all that 
implies for the kinds ol decisions we arc 
able to make. The leaders of a demo¬ 
cracy can only sustain policies which their 
electorate will support If there are no 
general rules as to wlut such polities are 
likely to be, there are specific limitations 
as to what they cannot be H is clear 
that our relationship cannot be based in 
either country—on tiie dependent e t>f 
one on the other. Nor tan our relation¬ 
ship survive constant criticism of one by 
the other in all international foiums 
There must be a sense of common pur¬ 
pose in at least some endeavours. To 
Indian-Amencan relations equality and 
mutual respect are more than doctrines of 
international lass They are political 
necessities. 

positive content 

In the past year or two we have ic- 
moved major obstacles to an improved 
relationship. Our energies are now focus¬ 
sed on the positive content ol our rela¬ 
tionship. Even importantly we find once 
again that as two great nations we share 
certam aspirations for the world at large. 
We share a concern for cooperative solu¬ 
tions to man’s fundamental needs 

The present crisis confronting both 
developed and developing nations 
reveals all too clearly the world’s past 
failure to address global problems 
on a truly cooperative basis. India 
and the United Slates have much 
to contribute. The world’s best minds 
must be mobili2xd and India has the third 
largest pool of scientific talent while 
the United States has the first. We must 
apply the great economic strength of our 
twQ nations; the United States has the 
largest industrial output ip the world and 
India the tenth largest. Our economies 
are compteioeatary; the fact that India is 
only tlie 26th largest trading partner of 
the United States reveals what potential 
is yet untapped. 

The Joint Con^ssion we are estab* 
lishing—for scientific, cultural, at»d econo¬ 
mic cooperation-—provides anew means 
to match our resources with our dhallea- 


IS the symbol of the new era of 
efiuality. And the Unibd States stands 
ready to expand the concept of the Joint 
Commission into other hreas. We share 
u concern for economic development. 

It is impossible to visit South Asia 
witliout being deeply affected by the 
plight of so many of the peoples of this 
region. Individual hopes for survival 
and national aspirations for development 
have been dealt a cruel blow by the crises 
in energy, food and inflation. 

The American people want to be help¬ 
ful. while avoiding the dependence we 
both reject. Earlier this year, the United 
States wrote off the largest amount of 
foreign debt ever cancelled m history. 
This year the United States will launch a 
modest bilateral aid programe. A substan¬ 
tial portion ol our multilateral aid al- 
leady comes to India. Our new food 
programme which I will outline at the 
World Food Conference will be of 
particular relevance to India. We share a 
concern for world peace. 

Neither India nor the United States 
will ever be satisfied with a world of 
chronic conflicts, uneasy truces and 
offsetting blocs We have a joint interest 
m a comprehensive, institutionalized 
peace, based not merely on a balance of 
forces but on a sense of justice. 

In recent months our dialogue on the 


entire range of global dottcerns has as 
sumedanew ft^ttensy and depth. Ou 
consultation has defined biwas where wd 
agree and narrowed thbw where we d(‘ 
not. We have found anew the basts foi! 
collaboration m many areas. 

Tagore wrote with foresight: ‘'DurintJ 
the evolution of the nation the mors, 
culture of brotherhood was limited by* 
geographic boundaries, because at that! 
time those boundaries were true. Now! 
they have become imaginary linos or 
tradition divested of the qualities of real' 
obstacles. So the time has come when 
man’s moral nature must deal with thn ’ 
fact with all seriousness or perisli,” 

The time has come for nations to actf 
on this vision Let there be hope rather 
than despair, creativity rather than dis¬ 
array. The recognition and understand-' 
ing of our problems are clearly emerging. 
We have the technical means to solve 
them And the urgency of our tasks 
impels us. 

Half a century ago, Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote that we must launch “experiments 
with truth.” In this spirit, let us resolve 
to strengthen the new beginnings between 
India and America. Let us build a rela¬ 
tionship that can endure and serve com¬ 
mon ends for a long time. Let us make i 
our contribution to help mankind match 
Its capacity to its challenges for the benefit 
of our two peoples and of all of mankind.' 
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Japan’s continuing 
"•-"H—. “economic miracle’-II 


Trb itAno growth of Jajwew industry, 
sad the reorientation of industrial out¬ 
put and exports towards capital-intensive 
uid technically advanced sectors, have 
been key factors in Japan’s remarkable 
economic performance of the past two 
decades. A few figures illustrate the 
degrM of expansion and the direction 
that it has taken. Total manufacturing 
production rose nearly nine times from 
195S to 1972. But the output of such 
industries as engineering, iron and steel 
and petrochemicals increased still more 
rapidly; in particular, the various engi¬ 
neering branches as a group experienced a 
more than 20-fold production growth and 
by 1972 represented about 38 per cent of 
total manufacturing added value as com¬ 
pared with 18.5 per cent in 1955. 

Especially marked was the expansion 
in such equipment as machine tools, 
electric motors and generators, and ships, 
as well as consumer durables including 
cars, television sets, tape recorders and 
refrigerators. On the other hand, output 
of traditional industries such as textiles, 
leather goods, toys, developed far more 
slowly; textile production, for example, 
increased only 3.6 times. 

high prodoctivity 

This shift in Japan’s industrial struc¬ 
ture, and the modernisation and rationa¬ 
lisation carried out in various sectors, 
have led to considerable productivity in- 
oreases in industry. Between 1960 and 
1972, labour productivity in manufactur¬ 
ing industry as a whole more than 
tripled. 

The creation of a modem industrial 
structure after the war was indispensible 
if living standards were to be raised. But 
problems have arisen as a result of the 
speed and intensity of industrialisation 
and 4^ certain geographical and other 
fhetors in Japan’s situation. 

First, industrial growth has necessarily 
been subject to preoarJousness because of 
the heavy dependence upon imports of 
raw materials and energy products, with 
which JafOa is poorly endowed. PurUMa-- 
roore, Japan’s strong export orientation 
aocaainiated fineljm exchange reserves 
leading the authoriSes in recent years to 
take measures tn redress the balance of 
payments diMquiUbthun. The ^Bxtive- 
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ness of these measures, accentuated by the 
floating of the yen in 1973, in reversing 
the balanM of payments trend and the 
many ramifications of the energy crisis, 
all of which are not yet clearly discerni¬ 
ble, arc, however, again changing the 
conditions which dictate Japanese policy. 

At the same time, the pace of indus¬ 
trialisation and its concentration in a few 
densely built-up areas have created pres¬ 
sing problems of urban blight, environ¬ 
mental pollution and disparities in re. 
gional income, while a lag in resources 
devoted to social infrastructure has pro¬ 
duced pressures for the Improvement of 
liousing, health and other social aims, 

two-fold strocture 

Finally, a problem directly related to 
the structure of industry is the two-fold 
structure of Japan’s economy; the great 
contrast between the larger more dynamic 
industries and the many small, often very 
small, firms lacking managerial and 
technological know-how and having diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining adequate financing on 
terms that they can afford. In general, 
there is a wide gap in productivity and 
profits between these firms and the 
larger enterprises, and growing concern 
for their survival amidst increasing in¬ 
ternational competition. 

Both in promoting the development 
of industry and in their recent intensified 
efforts to cope with the problems of rapid 
industrial expansion, the Japanese autho¬ 
rities have built up a code of industrial 
policy measures. In Japan, industrial 
poliaes fulfil a more clearly defined func¬ 
tion than in many other OECD countries. 
Moreover, because of distinctive features 
in the historical background, institutional 
structures, traditional attitudes and prac¬ 
tices, industrial policy in Japan has spe¬ 
cial characteristics. Before discussing 
tome of the main directions which Japa¬ 
nese indilstria! policy has taken, let us, 
therefore, look briefly at the way in which 
it is carried out. 

il 

Mature of Japatieso Fofky 

The role played by indnstrisl policy is 
rooted in development that goes back to 
the origins of Japanese fnoi^isalion a 

, 


century ago. when the government was ; 
not only the main source of capital but j 
aUo operated numerous enterprises. i 

Today, however, the direct CttUepre- * 
neurial rule of the state is negligible. , 
Moreover, the government lias relati¬ 
vely little impact on industry as a buyer ' 
of goods and services, because the level 
of stale procurement is lower than in * 
otlicr industrial countries. Nevertheless 
the tradition of cooperation between 
government .and business persists, and 
although It now takes the form of 
guidance and consultation it still contri¬ 
butes to the elTeutiveness of Japanese 
industrial policy. ' 

That policy ha*, a flexible mechanism 
to define objectives and the means of ob¬ 
taining them; to revise them to meet new 
conditions; and to implement policies, 
both through guidance and persuasion, 
and through financiat incentives some¬ 
times within the framework of legislative 
programmes to develop or adapt a parti¬ 
cular sector. 

pr{iic4>al agency 

The principal government agency for 
industrial policy planning and imptemeo- 
tation is the ministry for International 
Trade and Industry (MITI). This mlnit- 
Iry is effective because of: 

In addition to its competence with 
regard to international trade and industry 
(except for a few seclois; transport equip¬ 
ment, pharmaceuticals and foo^tufib), 
MITI has, together with other ministries, 
responsibility for both cooperatiM with 
developing countries and environmental 
protection. This scope of competence, 
wider than in the equivalent ministries of 
many other countries, facilitates a co¬ 
ordinated approach to related problems. 

More readily than in many other 
countries, new policy orientations have 
been accompanied by changes in minis¬ 
terial organisation. Most recently, uhder 
a reorganisiUion in July, 1973, a more 
integrated view of industrial policy pro- 
blems was reflected in a changeover from 
a mainly sectorally-structured organisation 
to a more "horizontal” approach; a 
unified new agency was set up to bring 
Mdthin one administrative unit considera- 
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tion of natural resources and energy pro¬ 
blems; and, in order to link the problem 
of industrial siting with that of environ¬ 
mental protettion, an Industrial Siting 
and Pollution Control Bureau was estab¬ 
lished. Sections dealing with counter-in¬ 
flationary policy and consumer protection 
were also reinforced. 

These obicctives are set both nationally 
and in view of the adaptation of specific 
sectors or intersectoral problems. Again, 
as in the case of the structural reorganisa¬ 
tion of the ministry, objectives and policy 
are reviewed as conditions change. At 
present MITl is attempting to work out 
a long-range view of Japan’s overall in¬ 
dustrial structure, an ambitious aim when 
one considers chc diflicultics in foresee¬ 
ing the complex paticrn of the relevant 
domestic and international conditions. 

excfaang* of ideas 

MlTl officials keep in daily touch with 
industry, which mamiams a variety ol 
discussion groups as continuous forums 
for the systematic exchange ot ideas. In 
particular, new policies arc worked out 
by government ufficials in consultation 
with advisory councils for various policy 
areas; these are attached to MITl and 
consist ol representatives of business, 
banking, the trade unions, economists 
and others. On the basis of tlie recom¬ 
mendations of the relevant advisory 
council, a set of aims laying down, for 
example, the desirable scale of invest¬ 
ment and production in a particular 
sector is defined; in recent years, these 
aims have frequently also included criteria 
for prices, environmental piolection. 
consumer interests and other aspects of 
industrial behaviour. 

The cooperation of industry on im¬ 
plementing the policies is facilitated by 
tax or other financial incentives—such as 
grants, loans orinterest subsidies-- al¬ 
though regulatory measures to ensure 
compliance also exist. More ^neraliy, 
MITl is able to guide industry in accor¬ 
dance with national policy objectives 
because of the goodwill that it enjoys with 
the business community and because of the 
century-old tradition of active government 
interest in industry. 

Ill 

Financing of Industrial Develop- 
m«nt 

Japan’s postwar industrial growth was 
fiinded largely by bank credits, especially 
in the earlier stages As firms had to 
invest rapidly amidst e.xceptionally fust 
growth, they could not finance their own 
investments to any great extent from in¬ 
ternally generated capit.il, and the securi¬ 
ties markets were inadequately developed. 
The govmment therefore acted—e.g. by 


various tax ooncessions—^to help com¬ 
panies to improve their finaiKe through 
greater recourse to equity capital and to 
self-financing. The ability of the banks 
to finance such explosive growth was 
due to several factors which begin at the 
“grass roots"; the household savings rate, 
the highest of that in any OECD country. 
And, as noted here last week, the pro¬ 
pensity to save has been significantly in¬ 
creased by a spccifloally Japanese prac¬ 
tice: the regular monthly wages are usu¬ 
ally supplemented by half yearly bonuses, 
linked to profits, each of which may be 
several times the value of a month’s pay, 
and which most workers save rather than 
spend, paying them into bank deposits 
or postal savings. 

The private banks, in conditions of 
rapid economic expansion, sought neither 
to boost traditional industries nor to sup¬ 
port obsolescent “lame duck” industries, 
but looked for growth industries to which 
to lend, generally heeding the views of 
Mil 1 in identifying growth sectors, In¬ 
tent on improving their share of the busi¬ 
ness, they over-extended themselves, crea¬ 
ting the so-called “overloan” pheno¬ 
menon, rendered possible by cred'ts from 
the Bank of Japan to replenish tlieir 
funds and which lasted in to the late 1960s. 
In order to ensure a smooth flow of long- 

Japan’s Impor 


term cajntal for plant and e^pnunt and 
alio to remedy thq ‘‘overfoan’* ohenq- 
menon, a clear separation was bet¬ 
ween shout and long-tenn capital; special 
facilities were created for converting short¬ 
term in to long-term funds. This was done 
by means of three private banks specia¬ 
lising in long-term capital supply; these 
banks float nnancial bonds bought mainly 
by commercial or city banks, so that many 
accounts of short-term money are Con¬ 
verted into long-term money. The nqi- 
ply of long-term capitiU, particularly tp 
basic and heavy industries, is also facili¬ 
tated by a “loan-trust” system under 
which funds entrusted by the public to 
trust banks are pooled for lending to 
industry. 

Reliance on bank loans has diminished 
in recent years, as firms have been able to 
finance an increased share of their invest¬ 
ments through the strengthened seenri- 
tics markets and from retained profits. 

Parallel to financing by private banks, 
the government has played a role in 
guiding industrial activity through financ¬ 
ing provided by a number of state in¬ 
stitutions, such us the Japan Develop¬ 
ment Bank and special bodies to provide 
funds for, eg, regional development and 
small businesses. These government 
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Year 

Ratio of 
liberalised 
imports (1) 

(% at year 
end) 

No. of 
Items 
liberalised 

No. of items under residual 
quantitative import restrictions 
(at year end) 

Total 

Non-agri- 

cultural 

products 

Agricultural 

products 

1960 

42 

— 

, 



1961 

70 

— 

492 (2) 



1962 

88 

268 

224 

—1 


1963 

92 

69 

155 


, 

1964 

93 

32 

123 



1965 

93 

1 

122 



1966 

93 

-(3) 

124(3) 



1967 

93 

0 

124 

—— 

...... 

1968 

93 

3 

121 

53 

68 

1969 

93 

3 

118 

50 

68 

1970 

94 

28 

90 

35 

55 

1971 

95 

50 

40 

12 

28 

1972 

97 

7 

33 

9 

24 

1973 

97 

2 

31 

8(4) 

23(5) 


(1) Calculated by using as weights the value of Japanese private imports ia 1959. 

(2) Number of items as of April 1962 when Japan's system of import restrictions 
was changed from a positive to a negative list. 

(3) The number of items changed as a result of the revision of the Customs Tariff 
in May 1966. 

(4) Including integrated circuits and electronic computers (counted as Ibur items) 
scheduled to be liberalised sometime during 1974 and 1975, respective, 

(5) Including one item (malt) scheduled to be liberalised in October 1974, 

Source: Ministry of International Trade and Induse* White Paper on Foreign Trade 

of Japan. 
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finudiU b»titutioQS «ho derive a large 
pj^rt of their resources from savings—eg 
postal aaviags accounta 

The types of industrial activity in 
which the government owned banks have 
enga^ have changed in line with the 
evomng ptturities of Japanese industrial 
policy. In the postwar reconstruction 
period attention focussed on electric 
power, iron and steel, coal, and other 
basic industries, while from the mid- 
fifties emphasis shifted to such manufac¬ 
turing industries as machinery, electro¬ 
nics and chemical products. 

More recently, financing by state 
banks has aimed at improvements in the 
industrial infrastructure and in the dis¬ 
tribution network; pollution abatement; 
the development and commercialisation 
of new technologies and the promotion 
of new industries, such as data processing 
and other “knowledge intensive” fields; 
the development of stable sources of 
energy; and the adaptation of the smaller 
firms to the rapid changes m industrial 
structures and international trade invest¬ 
ment patterns. 

IV 

The Main Thrust 

In fostering postwar industrial develop¬ 
ment, Japanese policy, particularly up to 
the late i960s, aimed primarily at: 

Providing the country with the mate¬ 
rials and equipment necessary For main- 
taioing the maximum feasible economic 
independence, hence the promotion of 
baisc industry (steel, non-ferrous metals), 
machinery and chemicals; exporting the 
maximum added value, hence the develop¬ 
ment of technologically advanc^ 
industries, such as optical and precision 
instruments, electronics, petrochemicals, 
and automobiles, this development relying 
heavily on technological imports; 
rationalising and modernising tradi¬ 
tional sectors, e.g. textiles, and promoting 
the adaptation of the large number of 
small firms which are vulnerable to com¬ 
petitive impact of trade liberalisation. 

A network of private financial insti- 
tutioni caters to the needs of small busi¬ 
ness; this has been supplemented by 
goverjunent measures to help these com¬ 
panies modernise their equipment or to 
set up cooperative ventures. 

The weakness of small firms is ag¬ 
gravated because many work as sub- 
conlratnors for one big company, and the 
government has sought to improve their 
I situation vis-a-vis the large firms, for 
exam^e, by issuing regulations prohibit- 
j ing the dtfennent of payments or the 
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demand for unusually high discounts by 
the dient enterprises. 

Parallel with thec^rts to promote 
advanced Industries and help the tradi¬ 
tional sectors to adjust, controls on im¬ 
ports and on foreign investment in Japan 
cushioned the impingement of foreign in¬ 
dustry on the Japanese market. 

progressive iategnitioo 

As the economy gained strength, per¬ 
mitting progressive integration into the 
international system of economic coope¬ 
ration the.se controls have been succes¬ 
sively reduced, although a “hard-core" 
still remains, particularly controls on 
direct foreign investment in Japan. 

In the early 1970 b the need for vigo¬ 
rous a«-tion to redress balance of pay¬ 
ments surpluses (although, as already not¬ 
ed, the recent rcverscl of the situation 
has once again altered the premises of 
Japanese policy-making) was an added 
spur to liberalise imports and to damp 
down exports. The desire to stimulate 
capital outflows led to greater efforts to 
promote Japanese investment abroad 
already regarded as an important avenue 
to develop the natural resources that 
Japan lacks and to alleviate domestic 
manpower shortages. 

The progressive opening up, from the 
late 1966s, of the Japanese economy to 
the outside world drew attention to cer¬ 
tain weaknesses, particularly in the tradi¬ 
tional sectors, At tlie same time, the 
constraints on continued rapid economic 
growth, the aggravation of regional dis¬ 
parities resulting from that growth, and 
the lag in social infrastructure were also 
perceived more clearly. 

These factors have led 1 1 the recent 
shifts in emphasis among industrial policy 
aims and the present efforts to rethink 
these policies from a long-term viewpoint. 
Increasing emphasis is being given to pro¬ 
moting modernisation and greater effi¬ 
ciency both in the older, traditional in- 
dustnal sectors and also in the network 
where fragmentation and outdated method 
have contributed to inflationary pressures. 
As to industry in general, efforts are being 
made to stimulate more domestic research 
and development, both in order to reduce 
Japanese dependence on foreign techno¬ 
logies and to develop complex new tech¬ 
nologies of national economic or social 
importance. Much remains to be done 
to improve Japanese scientific capacity, 
particularly in basic research, which has 
suffered neglect partly as tite result of 
efforts to adapt imported technologies. 

Parallel to the general promotion of 
intensified domestic Rand D, the author!- 
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ties are fostering data processing and 
other “knowledge-intensive” industries. 
This Is a shift away from types of indus¬ 
try heavily dependent on raw materidls 
and natural resources. At the same time, 
the application of the new information 
technologies to the satisfaction of health, 
housing and other social demands is be¬ 
ing fostered 

The oil crisis has brought out the vul- 
nerabiliiy of Japan, even greater than that 
of most other industrialised countries, to 
r.iw material, energy supply and priue , 
factors. Under the new coordinated 
administrative framework sat up by MiTI, , 
numerous activities are being undertaken 
in the liope of providing stable, long¬ 
term resource supplies, For example: 
the promotion of oil prospecting and , 
development overseas and on Japan's | 
continental shelf through the tavern- ! 
ment Petroleum Development Cor¬ 
poration; sea water desalting and enoou- ' 
ragement of industrial effluent-recycling | 
to increase limited water supplies; and 
the prospcction for mineral resources | 
oversea.s and dnraeslically. j, 

regional development 

Regional development programmes are 
being revised because policies carried out 
so far have failed to prevent overcrowding 
in the built-up areas and the egodus from 
other regions, nhile new problems—e,g. 
the opposition of local residents to the 
installation of new industry because of 
the fear of pollution—have emerged. i 
The extent of regional imbalance can be 
seen from the fact that the central region 
--including Tokyo, Nagoya, OsakaOAd 
the Seto inland Sea district-iaccouRtS 
for only 31 per cent of the area of Japan 
but 66 per cent of the population and 
48 per cent of industry. New legislation 
seeks to coordinate the previously 
separate measures for promoting the 
relocation of plants away from over¬ 
crowded areas and for encouraging 
industrial development in under-developed 
regions; at the same time, nature 
conservation and other plans for prese¬ 
rving the amenities of life are beifig 
strengthened. 

It is not possible to foresee the degree 
to which these revised industrial policies 
will be able to alleviate difficult problems, 
the solution of which will depend in part, 
on factors outside Japan’s control, but at 
least the new orientation of policy starts 
from awareness of the constraints on 
Japan’s industrial growth and seeks to 
reduce the effect of those constraints and 
to bring about a shift in the present 
structure of industry so as to meet new 
needs. 

Note : nix Is the second of two articles 
on Jt^an. The first appeared last week. ' 
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Oil”rich Ankleshwar town is 
right across the national 
highway, but that's not 
the only advantage of 


Ankleshwar 
industrial area 



What are the others? 

1) 1S‘i Central Govarnment invaatmant subsidy 

2) 20*i Central Government tax-free profits 
for 10 years 

3) Interest free loan against sales tax 
4} Soft loans 

S) Easy access to industrial and social centres 
S) Ready transport and communication links 

7) Full infrastructural facilities 

8) Prospects for chemical industries— 
proximity to IPCL complex 

Find out more about Ankleshwar, by mailing 
the coupon below to 

Senior Officer 

Gujarat Industrial Development Corporation 
Qolandaz Building. Popat Mohalla, Nsnpura 
SURAT 
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Credit Policy for 
Busy Season 

The trends in bunking in 
recent months have been 
broadly in line with the objec¬ 
tive or slowing down monetary 
CNpansion, but the Reserve 
Bunk still feels that there is no 
scope at this stage for relaxa¬ 
tion in monetary restraint, as 
there is no marked evidence of 
an abatement in inflntiun. In 
consonance with tiscal and 
other economic policies, mone¬ 
tary policy has to keep as its 
primary objective the combat¬ 
ing of inflationary pressures. 
Tire situation thus calls for a 
continuation of the restraints 
on credit creation, while at the 
same time providing selectively 
for the deployment of ctedit 
for sustaining investment, aug¬ 
menting production and 
facilitating distribution of 
essential commodities This 
was indicated by the governor 
of the Reserve Bank, Mr S. 
Jugannathan, at a meeting he 
had in Bombay today with the 
chief executives of tliajov 
scheduled commercial banks. 

The governor empliasised 
that, in the present economic 
setting, banks have to operate 
within the context of the i>ri- 
mary obketive of containing 
inflation out nevertheless assist¬ 
ing production and investment. 
He outlined the considerations 
wliich banks should keep in 
mind while planning the dep- 
loymant of their fUnds. These 
arc as follows: (/) Prinjary 

consideration has to be given 
In increased agricultural pro¬ 
duction and the building up of 
un adequate public distnbution 
system for foodgraii^. (//) 
Agricultural credit require- 
rnedtn, including those for the 
production and dktribution of 
ugrictiUunil in^uta, should con¬ 


tinue to be given maximum 
possible attention. («7) It is 
necessary to introduce in cer¬ 
tain designated priority sec¬ 
tors (such as small-scale indus¬ 
tries and other small borrow¬ 
ers) a greater degree of selec¬ 
tivity in the deployment of 
further credit. Small-.scalc 
industrial units producing in¬ 
puts for ‘core’ sector and wage 
goods industries should he 
preferred to the smiiH-si/cd 
units in less essential lines. 
It should be possible to apply 
such scrutiny and selectivity in 
the case of units which are 
technically “small-scale units" 
but absorb sizable amounts 
of credit. The policy of giving 
priority to small industry ai 
such may be reflned in its 
application so as to accord 
such treatment more parti¬ 
cularly to units having credit 
limits of Rs 10 lakhs and below, 
(/r) The special requirements 
of export credit should conti¬ 
nue to be accorded high prio¬ 
rity, with emphasis on the 
need to bring about a f.istei 
turn-round of funds, (v) In 
the public sector, the working 
capital requirements of manu¬ 
facturing units for expanding 
production should receive prior 
consideration, (vl) In the pri¬ 
vate industrial sector, prefe¬ 
rence should be accorded to 
units in the ‘core’ sector 
(mainly those producing ferti¬ 
lisers, pesticides and other 
needs of agriculture, transport 
and electrical equipments, and 
ba.sic metals and minerals) and 
those engaged in the produc¬ 
tion of goods needed fur mass 
consumption (such as control¬ 
led vaneties of cloth, edible 
oils and sugar). In all these 
categories, special considera¬ 
tion needs to he given to the 
working cUpitat requirements 
of new units in which fixed 
investments have already been 


made, (vii) The selective ctedit 
controls on sensitive commodi¬ 
ties (such as foodgrains, cot¬ 
ton. oilseeds and oil, sugar and 
textiles), introduced to dis¬ 
courage speculative hoarding, 
will continue. As hitherto, 
banks will be required to keep 
down the flnuncing of Multaii 
hundis and such other financial 
transactions. 

Within each sector or cate¬ 
gory indicated, the decision 
regarding the extent of acco¬ 
mmodation to be given to dif¬ 
ferent individual borrowers will 
vest with the banks concerned 
which will be required to study 
the financial position of indi¬ 
vidual units and their mini¬ 
mum needs that arc directly 
related to the needs of essen¬ 
tial production. The Reserve 
Bank proposes to have indi¬ 
vidual discussions with e.ich 
of the major banks in the en¬ 
suing weeks to review their 
operations with reference to 
objectives of policy. 

Consistent with the objective 
of limiting the pace of mone¬ 
tary expansion, no relaxation 
in credit policy is possible. 
But the following indication 
has been given of the funds 
which the Reserve Bank will 
make available to banks for 
meeting essential needs during 
the ensuing busy season, in 
accordance with the criteria 
and priorities indicated : (a) 
l.iquidiiy Ratio ; The statu¬ 
te^ liquidity ratio will conti¬ 
nue at 33 per cent. The mini¬ 
mum statutory balances which 
the scheduled commercial 
banks are required to keep 
with the Reserve Bank will be 
reduced from five to four 
per cent of the total demand 
and time liabilities; the reduc¬ 
tion will he in two instalments, 
tnat is, O.S per cent with 
effect from December 14, 
1U74 and a further 0 ..'i per cent 
with effect from December 
1974. (As a result of this re¬ 
duction, about Rs 120 crores 
are expected to become avail¬ 
able to banks by the end of 
this year). The minimum net 
liquidity ratio relevant for lend¬ 
ing by the Reserve Bank at 
Bank Rate will stand reduced 
from 4® per cent to 39 per cent 
with effect from December 28, 
1974, the maximum rate chai^e- 


abie for refinaace remuining 
unchanged at 18 per cent. ^) 
Re/htmce : A bank's oedinairy i 
recourse to the Reserve Bunk , 
for refinance wilt be limited , 
to an amount equal to one per | 
cent of its demand and time . 
liabilities as on September 27, , 
1974; this will amount to Rs > 
120 crores approximately. The i 
quota will be available to ( 
banks throughout the busy | 
season, in addition to a mode- ( 
rate amouni of refinance allow- j 
ed in respect of public food i 
procurement advances. Any , 
further access to refinance wiU | 
be strictly at'thc discretion of | 
tlie Reserve Bank, (r) Rc- A 
thscouni ; The flow of Reserve | 
Bunk funds through the new . 
bill market scheme will be j 
encouraged in preference to 
assistance through refinance, j 
Here also, a basic bill redis- J 
count quota will be available f 
to each bank, which will be 
equivalent to 10 per cent of <' 
its total inland bills purchased 
and discounted as on Septem- ,< 
her 27, 1974. This nccommo- ' 
dation, which would amount 
to about Rs 100 crores for the ' 
banking system, will be avail¬ 
able at the Bunk Rale and will , 
not be counted in determining 
the net liquidity ratio of a / 
bank. 

J 

Any additional limits will 
be made available only at the <. 
discretion of the Reserve Bank, > 
Rediscount allowed on dis- , 
cretionary basis (that is, in ' 
excess oi' the basic quota of 
10 per cent of the total inland • 
bills purchased and discounted) ’ 
will be at specific rediscount 
rates ranging from 10 per cent 
to I .*! per cent. Such discretio¬ 
nary rediscount facility will i 
also not be taken into account , 
in determining the net liquidity 
ratio of a bank. 

Examptioni from 
Compulsory Ooposito 

In a notification issued on 
October 30, 1974 by the gov¬ 
ernment of India under Seetkm 
17 of the Additional Emolu¬ 
ments (Compulsory Depo¬ 
sit) Act, 1974, employees, 
whose employment is of a 
casual nature or is not likely 
to continue for more than 
days in a year including inter¬ 
vening holidays and periods 
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or lea\e as wef) .w employees 
I who are due to retire or super- 
1 jinnuatc from service on or 
' betoie Oetember tl l‘)74 have 
' been exempted fi <>m the opera 
1 tion ot all the provisions ol 
the Avt 

The other exemptions an- 
noiinLcd inelude (0 bonus 
payments to employees ot any 
oompany/csiablishment made 
after the July 6 1974 to the 
extent of the statutory mini¬ 
mum rate vi/ H 11 per wiit 
will not be tiented as ‘addi¬ 
tional wn«;cs to be compulsorily 
deposited under the Act This 
exemption covers bonus pay¬ 
ments undei the Payment of 
Bonus Act 19f»s as well as ex- 
gratia bonus payments by new 
compamcs/eslablishments dui- 
ing the period of bonus 
holiday under C lause (b) of 
* Section IWU ol the Payment 
of Bonus Att, ((/) imrcmenis 
in non-lime stale posts held by 
employees drawing emolu¬ 
ments upto Rs 12^0 pel man- 
sem will not be ticated as 
‘additional wages‘ under the 
Act if such mcicmcnts are 
within the undermentioned 
limits In) where an employee 
has not been sanctioned any 
I increment in the preceding 12 
months Upio five per cent 
ol the emoluments diuwn by the 
employee prior to the sanction 
ol such intremcnl (h) whcic 
an employee has not been 
samtioned any increment in 
the picccdmg 24 montiis 
Upto eight pvr cent ol the 
emoluments diawn by the 
employee piior to the sanction 
oi such increment 

Price Control on 
Tractors Removed 

Si itulory conliol on puces 
, ot aBri(,ultural traclois has 
, been discontinued This has 
‘ been substituted bv i system 
I of suiveillance ol price beha¬ 
viour thiough pricing norms 
bused on opliinal utihsilion ol 
capacity and fair return 
, Over the last lew yiais manu 
I facture of Iractois in tins 
country has risen signific inlly 
The gap between demand and 
availability in terms ol aggre 
j gate numbers hi almoa been 
bridged A svcahlt numhtr ot 
, projects foi the m imilaclure ol 
I ti ictors aie eiilici in ditleient 


stages of implementation to 
loll fated capacity or in the 
process of installation The 
unionmhitstry of Industry there¬ 
fore, foresees that there will 
be no shortage in availability 
of tractors in the near future 

A press note issued by the 
ministry ot Industry states 
that in the context of unstable 
prices of materials and com 
ponenls, a system of price 
control operated through 
hxation ol rigid puces at a 
point of time is unlikely to 
letain its contextual validity 
lor a sufficient length ol lime 
I requent revision ol prices 
tends to intioduce furthci ele¬ 
ment ol unceitainty ll is 
ilso of paramount importance 
that this industry, which is 
critical to the national economy, 
must be provided with the 
correct environment to grow 
and luUil the national purpose 
of mechanisation of agricultuic 
us <i means of optimising agri¬ 
cultural production 

The ptess note adds that the 
pricing norms which arc being 
fixed take into full account the 
need to maintain the production 
at the optimal level while en¬ 
suring an equitible return to 
the pioduceis in order to enable 
them not only to maintain the 
level oi production but also a 
steady rate of growth that is 
essential foi survival ot an 
industry of this type in today s 
chinging economic eniiron- 
ment I he mechanics of suiveil- 
lancc ol price behaviour in 
this critical industry has been 
so organised that the manu¬ 
facturers will not be able to 
take my advantage of any 
excess price fixed in disregird 
of the piicmg norms calculated 
to ensure maximum production 
with I nr leturn 

Indo-Hungarian 

Cooperation 

India leccntly signed an 
agreement with Hungary lay¬ 
ing a solid foundation loi 
1 Hither development and 
diversification ol economic rela¬ 
tions in the fields of industry, 
commerce agriculture, tele¬ 
communications electronics 
and pliarmaceuticah The 
agreement was signed at the 


first meetinl; of fte 
Hungarian Joint Comtttitstoa 
by Mr T A Pai, Industry 
and Civil Suj^ies minister, 
on behalf of India, and the 
visiting Hungarian minister 
for Machine Building and 
Metallurgy Dr O Horgos, 
providing for a working pro- 
giamme of cooperation mutual¬ 
ly benehcidl to the two coun¬ 
tries Of particular interest to 
India was the agreement for 
the export ot “expertise” ui 
the setting up of large-sired 
coke oven batteries on a turn¬ 
key basis incorporating the 
latest technology for which 
India hits the capability In 
addition India has also a 
large c.ipacity tor the manu¬ 
facture of equipment for steel 
plants and an excess capacity 
for the manufacture of seamless 
tubes to meet the requirements 
of Hungarv In the reverse 
direction is the development 
of solar energy which Hungaiy 
has been able to develop in 
view of its “geographical posi¬ 
tion ’ The agreement provides, 
among othei things, the utili¬ 
sation of solai energy and geo¬ 
thermal energy in which India 
is vitally interested in view of 
the oil price hike 

The Joint Commission, 
during Its four-day session in 
New Delhi arrived at working 
programme foi cooperation 
in the fields of telecommuni¬ 
cation and electronics, indus¬ 
try science and technology 
agriculture cnemicals and 
pharmaceuticals and trade ex¬ 
changes In the field of tele¬ 
communication Hungary has 
agreed that oidcrs plated by 
India, worth over Rs 10 ctores, 
foi microwave equipments, 
will be executed expeditiously 
Hungary nas also agreed to 
considei requests for the sup¬ 
ply ui speciif alloys, used in 
telecommunication equipment, 
and pure aluminium foils In 
the levcrsc direaion Hun¬ 
gary has expressed interest in 
obtaining from India a number 
of electronic equipment and 
telecommunication cables In 
the held of agriculture, the 
major cooperation is m set¬ 
ting' up in India modern slau¬ 
ghter-houses and carcase wtilis- 
auon centres commercal trout 
fishing, rearing of ducklings, 
protein nch maize production 


and in retnn. supply of 
pereal, vegetable and (hut seeds 
to Hungary. 

Trtd* with South Korou 

India and South Korea havp 
agreed that both countries 
should increase their trade 
by identifying the areas of 
cooperation and collaboratfon 
A I2*raember South Korean 
economic mission visited this 
country recently and had meet¬ 
ings with the union minister 
of Commerce and Industry 
The mam purpose of the mis¬ 
sion's visit to India was to 
find out the possible areas o| 
cooperation and how best the 
trade could be increased The 
minister for Industry mentioned, 
in particular, the export of 
maimnciy for textile industry, 
sugar, chemicals and cement 
and sophisticated machine 
tools from India Tlie South 
Korean leader affirmed that his 
country was also keen to 
develop mutual trade ties 

The volume of trade between 
India and South Korea had 
increased from Rs 38 lakhs in 
1965-66 to Rs 6 28 crores in 
1973-74 The main items of 
exports from India to South 
Korea were railway wagons, 
rails, iron and steel human 
hair and common salt In the 
reveisc direction raw silk, 
fertilisers, concentrates oi 
tungsten and zinc are imported 
from South Korea This 
country entered into a trade 
agreement with South Korea 
rn April 1964, which conti¬ 
nues to be in force from yeat 
to year 

Tlic representatives of the 
federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers ol Commerce and Industry 
and the visiting South Korean 
economic mission led by Mr 
Bang Yong Song a member of 
the Presidential Council oi 
Economic and Scjentilk Ad¬ 
visers met under the chair¬ 
manship of ih« FKXI Presi¬ 
dent, Mr K K Birla Poten¬ 
tial existing in the two coun¬ 
tries which ofibred scope foi 
further increase in two-way 
tcade as also economic codpe 
ration in several other fiplds 
was discussed It was fidt 
that oomplemerltanties Ip 
economies of the two ootm- 
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tries needed to be explored. 
Mention was also made that 
India could competitively sup¬ 
ply a wide range of products 
including automotive compo¬ 
nents and parts, agricultural 
equipment, bicycles, textile 
nuoainery, construction mate¬ 
rials, air conditioning equip¬ 
ment, wagons and cement and 
sugar plants etc. It was sug¬ 
gested that India could import 
besides tungsten ore some 
other non-ferrous metals and 
larger quantities ofurca, if avuil- 
lable, and also ships for whicli 
S. Korea had recently builtlarge 
capacity. The scope for setting 
up joint ventures and turn¬ 
key projects in S. Korea was 
also highlighted in the context 
of the liberal policy followed 
in inviting foreign capital and 
technical skills in South Korea. 
The mission expressed keen¬ 
ness to exl end requisite facili¬ 
ties for Indians setting up enter¬ 
prises in South Korea. 

FiEO Mission to USA 

A five-member trade team 
sponsored by the Federation 
of Indian Lxport Organisa¬ 
tions left recently on a SS-day 
tour of the USA and C'anad.i 
The team will explore the 
possibilities of increasing ex- 
port.s from India to these 
countries ol steel pipes and fit¬ 
tings, garments, injection and 
compression moulded plastic 
goods and canvas and PVC 
footwear. The team will visit 
New York, Los Angeles, Chi¬ 
cago, Toronto and Montreal. 

N«w Typ« Project 

Exim Bank of USA ha-, 
agreed to finance the import of 
American plant and machi¬ 
nery worth Rs 4.7 crores foi 
J.K. Industries. The govern¬ 
ment of India is allowing 
direct lines of French and 
Dutch credit for the import 
of Rs 1.61 crores worth of 
machinery from France and 
Holland. The rupee financing 
has been finalised with Indian 
banks and financial institutions. 
The plant is being set up in tech¬ 
nical tollaboration with Gene¬ 
ral Tire International Co of 
USA. The wmpany proposes 
to make radial tyres built with 
steel tyre cord, which gives 
twice the mileage given by 
conventional tyres. 


Cotton Corporation 

The Cotton Corporation 
of India, a government of 
India undertaking, lias had 
a record turnover of Rs 116 5 
crores, and also a record net 
profit of Rs 5 04 ciores before 
taxation, for the year 1972-71 
It has paid a dividend of 12 
per cent on its paid-up share 
capital, and also maintained a 


bonus of 20 per cent to its 
employees. The corporation’s 
purchases during 1972-73 ex¬ 
ceeded Rs 90 crores. More 
than half of this was accounted 
for by indigenous purchases of 
cotton valued at nearly Rs 47 
crores Imported cotton ac¬ 
counted for over Rs 40 crores 
Man-made fibre imports ac¬ 
counted for about Rs 15 
crores Yarn purchases were 


of the value pf Rs 1,8 crores. 

On the import front, the share ^ 
of the corporation in the total , 
imports increased from about ^ 
26 per cent in 1970-71 which 
was the first year of its opera- , 
tion, to about 82 per cent • 
in 1972-73. The import duty j 
on cotton was revised to f 
40 per cent ad valorem in the i 
budget of 1973-74. i 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


^On the Retreat 

Itontrarv to expectatiunii 
‘equities turned easy and regis- 
jtered widespread losses under 
i^rsistent pressure during last 
^ek. The initial steadiness 
Was caused by prospects of 
jimproved Indo-US relations 
|and hopes of sizable inflow of 
4 US private capital into the 
Country following Dr Kissin- 
|ger's visit to this country 
(However it proved short-lived 
*iind sluggish conditions began 
•to prevail in the market With 
Hnsiitutional buying v\tremely 
irestricted and public support 
'lacking, bulls preferred to 
Tighten their commitments. 

I With Investors’ confidence at 
ia low ebb even small selling 
[was enough to depress prices. 
(To some extent the turn in 
I sentiment was also due to dis- 
! satisfaction of marketmen with 
ithe Reserve Bank's credit policy 
for the busy season. Reports 
;of the gosernmenfs rejection 
of the plea of All-India Share- 
1 holders' Association to modify 
! the Companies (Ceiling on Di- 
,vidcnd) Act also further dam- 
1 pened the market sentiment 

I 

The buoyancy witnessed in 
Bombay stock market in the 
past two weeks petered out and 
necamc dull towards the end 
of last moiitn Dalai Street 
coflunenced trading on a steady 
note last week thanks to the 
encouraging talks between Dr 
Kissinger and the Indian lea¬ 
ders which seemed to pave the 
way for a wide ranging coope¬ 
ration between our country 
and the United States with the 
establishment of .i joint Indo- 
US Commission. No doubt 
prices tended to improve but 
It proved abortive us evident 
from the paUern of trading in 
subsequent series. Towards the 
close of the week trading be¬ 
came featureless in the alisence 
of fresh incentives with price 


fluctuations confined to a 
narrow range. The volume of 
business too was thin. Dull 
conditions prevailed in Lyons 
Range during last week. Bar¬ 
ring a few scrips which dis¬ 
played a steady trend, elsewhere 
prices showed a sagging ten¬ 
dency. Hence any olTer, how¬ 
ever small, tended to reduce 
prices out of proportion. The 
volume of business in Madras 
slock market during the week 
was also restricted and mod¬ 
erate with operators showing 
interest in select scrips. 

Elactric Construction & 
Equipmont 

Mr Gyul Horgos, the 
Hungarian minister for In¬ 
dustry paid a visit to the 
various manufacturing units 
of the Flectric Construction 
and Equipment Company Ltd 
(LCE) at Sonepat last week. 
This unit, which has been set 
up in technical collaboration 
wilii United Incandescent 
Lamp and Electrical Com¬ 
pany of Budapest, (popularly 
known us Tungsram), has the 
proud privilege and unique 
distinction of being the only 
unit of its kind in the world to 
which the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment has parted with its techni¬ 
cal know-how. The unit has 
already gone into production 
and it is rolling out electric 
bulbs and fluorescent tubes 
on ,i mass scale since April 
lust. 

Although the plant has 
an installed capacity for 
producing six million general 
service lamps and one million 
fluo'-escent tubes, the unit has 
so far been operated only at 
half of Its rated capacity due to 
causes beyond the control of 
the management, the principal 
factors being the frequent in 
terrupUons as well as the severe 
restraints in the supply of 
power. Despite these great 


difficulties and handicaps the 
company was able to produce 
and sell goods to the tune of 
Rs 50 lakhs. It is indeed com¬ 
mendable that the company 
has been able to make consi¬ 
derable progress even under 
such trying circumstances 
and this has naturally left 
pleasant and deep impressions 
in the minds of such high 
dignitaries as Mr Turi, Hunga¬ 
rian Ambassador in India, 
Mr B. Dienes, Chairman of 
of Tungsram, and other special 
invitees who were at the site 
last week. Ail in all, the com¬ 
pany is well set to make fine 
progress and especially under 
the able stewardship of Mr 
A. V. Birla an explosive growth 
is assured for the company. 

Bharat Commarca 

The directors of Bharat Com¬ 
merce and Industries have pro¬ 
posed to issue bonus shares in 
the ratio of two shares for every 
three shares held by capitalis¬ 
ing a sum of rupees one crore 
from its reserves. The issue is, 
however, subject to the consent 
of the Controller of Capital 
Issues. 

PICUP 

Although the year ended 
March .H, 1974, was the second 
year of the working of Pra- 
deshiya Industrial & Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of Uttar 
Pradesh Ltd (PICUP), it was 
the first full year of its opera¬ 
tions. The PICUP obviously 
is in its infancy. But it has al¬ 
ready been highly successful 
within this very brief span of 
time to build up a sound and 
solid^ base. Not content with 
its ^t proud achievements 
and creditable performance, 
it is {planning to launch on an 
ambitious scheme of expansion 
during the current year. To 
meet its expanding commit¬ 


ments the corporation is 
attempting to tap the money 
market for additional resources. 
Its effort to raise resources 
through market borrowing dur¬ 
ing the year under review did 
not succeed. But permission 
to raise one crore of rupees 
outside the state Plan was 
accorded hy the Reserve Bank 
of India this year and the cor¬ 
poration undertook market 
borrowing and raised Rs 1.10 
crores in July, 1974 by issue 
of bonds. The corporation’s 
paid-up capital was also en- 
lianced by the state govern¬ 
ment by Rs 0.90 crore to Rs 
2.15 crores. The corporation 
will make further efforts for 
market borrowings as and 
when the situation demands. 

A new development during 
the year under review was the 
establishment of a wholly- 
owned subsidiary for the de¬ 
velopment of electronics, culled 
the UP Electronics Cor¬ 
poration Limited. This 
corporation will work in 
close coordination with PICUP 
and will be the focal point for 
all entrepreneurs intending to 
establish electronics industry, 
to obtain all technical, financial 
and even managerial develop¬ 
ment assistance. 

The term loan sanctioned by 
PICUP during 1973-74 was 
of the order of Rs 336.20 
lakhs as against the target 
of Rs 250 lakhs. However, 
three cases involving loans 
amounting to Rs 47.70 lakhs 
were withdrawn because of 
various difficulties including 
that of power shortage, leaving 
net sanctions to the tune of 
Rs 288.50 lakhs. The loans dis¬ 
bursed during the year however 
totalled Rs 41 lakhs only. After 
the close of the year however a 
further sum of Rs 68 lakhs had 
been disbursed. When all the 
projects sanctioned during the 
year 1973-74 come up, the? will 
involve a total investment of Rs 
17.19 crores and generate em¬ 
ployment for over 2500 per¬ 
sons. But at present the pro¬ 
gress of disbursement is lower 
than originally anticipated. The 
most important single fketor 
on account of which disburps- 
meat of funds has ndt been 
quicker and the oorporatian 
has not achieved better tbsults 
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is ths proUem of power shor- 
tage. The cor^Mration is 
attempting to minimise the 
effects of power shortage by 
concentrating on non*power in¬ 
tensive projects and projects 
whose gestation periods are 
more than 1 Ho 2 years during 
which with the commissioning 
of new generation units the po¬ 
wer situation can hopefully be 
expected to improve. In addi¬ 
tion the corporation is encou¬ 
raging new industries to set up 
diesel power units of their own 
with the generous subsidy 
offered by the state government 
in the capital cost and the inte¬ 
rest on loans taken for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Sakthi Pipes 

As there is a great demand for 
pipes of larger diameter of 
over 300 mm, Sakthi Pipes Ltd 
is taking steps for pr^ucing 
of such types of pipes by im¬ 
porting the necessary machinery 
and equipment from abroad. 
It is worth mentioning here 
Uiat the spun pipe industry 
the world over is now switching 
over to the production of 
ductile iron pipes in view of 
its decided advantages. In 
tune with this market trends, 
Sakthi Pipes is also making 
arrangements for importing 
this technology and the neces¬ 
sary balancing equipment and 
ho^s to implement the some 
next year once the clearance is 
obtained from the authorities 
concerned. At the same time 
vigorous steps are being taken 
for establishing the foundry for 
making specials for cast iron 
pipes but this foundry unit has 
been so designed and conceived 
that it can be utilised for manu¬ 
facture of graded iron castings 
for which also there is a luc¬ 
rative market. On the market¬ 
ing side it is gratifying to note 
that the company has made 
sizeable sales to states other 
titan Tamil Nadu, namely, 
Kerala, Karnataka, and Maha¬ 
rashtra. Judging from the cur¬ 
rent performance it can be con¬ 
fidently stated that before long 
the company will be supplying 
pipes all over the country. Its 
exports sales are also picking 
tip and it has on hand orders 
wmth about £ 75,000 obtained 
from Singapore. Good res¬ 
ponse has been received from 


Canada, USA and western 
Europe and there are bright 
prospects of obtaining huge 
orders from middle-east and 
African countries especially 
from Nigeria, Algeria, Kenya 
and Tanzania. As the pipes are 
manufactured conforming to 
British Standard Specifica¬ 
tions, International Standards 
and American Standards be¬ 
sides Indian Standard Speci¬ 
fications, the company is 
quite capable of undertaking 
exports’ throughout the globe. 
In view of the expansion pro¬ 
gramme to take up manufac¬ 
ture of pipes suitable for tyton 
joining C.I. fittings, ductile 
iron pipes and castings which 
have ready markets the com¬ 
pany is looking forward to a 
significant improvement in ex¬ 
ports in the coming years. 

Like other units the com¬ 
pany’s performance during 
1973-74 has been affected by 
erratic power supplies and dras¬ 
tic power cuts. Orders have been 
placed for the import of diesel 
generators of sufficient capacity 
to meet the complete power 
requirements of the plant on 
deferred payment basis and the 
generator is expected to be in¬ 
stalled in the course of next 
three to four months. 

As a major portion of the 
roduction of the company 
as to be sold on^ to govern¬ 
ment or quasi-government 
organisations, the company has 
decided to enter the DGS&D 
contracts from this year on¬ 
wards. It is gratifying toXnote 
that as a result of represehta- 
tions made by the company 
DGS&D has now agreed to 
provide for the escalation of 
the selling price on the increase 
in the cost other raw materials 
also besides pig iron. Mean¬ 
while steps are being taken by 
the company to strengthen the 
melting section by putting up 
modified melting units and 
additional equipment in the 
testing and nnuhing sections 
so as to increase the tempo 
of production. This will 
increase the melting days 
by about 40 per cent and conse- 
uenUy the cmantum of pro- 
uction wili usq be increased. 

Shipping CPrpn. of India 

The Shipping Corporation 
of ladfia is tmout to 


undertake a new venture of 
at importante which will 
unique in the history of In¬ 
dian Shipping. Arrangements 
are in a very advanced stage 
for establishing a new shipping 
line in Iran, to be named 
IRANO-HIND Shipping Com¬ 
pany, in collaboration with 
Arya National Shipping L’mc 
of Tehran. This will m the 
corporation's first joint venture 
abroad, and the required tech¬ 
nical expertise will be provided 
by the company. 

The corporation has re¬ 
ported impressive improve¬ 
ments in its working re¬ 
sults during the year 1973-74. 
Its operating earnings crossed 
the Rs 1000-miUion mark for 
the first time in the company’s 
history, recording a spectacu¬ 
lar rise from Rs 838 million in 

1972- 73 to Rs 1232 million in 

1973- 74. Despite a crash in the 
oil market and some decline m 
the dry cargo sector, the finan¬ 
cial results in the current year 

1974- 75 are expected to regis¬ 
ter a substantial improvement 
even over the record perfor¬ 
mance in 1973-74. 

The Shipping Corporation 
continued its rapid expansion 
of fleet. As on March 31, 1973 
the corporation had 95 vessels 
of 1.869 million DWT. During 
1973-74, 14 more vessels of 
0.447 million DWT were added 
to the corporation's fleet 
Three vessels were sold for 
scrapping and one vessel was 
sold to the Bangladesh Ship¬ 
ping Corporation. Contracts 
were signed for five new ships 
aggregating L.03 million D3^hr 
Insides concluding contract for 
the acquisition of a second-hand 
cargo vessel which will be 
delivered in 1974-75. The cor¬ 
poration's fleet today consists 
of 111 ships of 2-757 million 
DWT and tonnage comprising 
29 ships of 2.Ill million DWT 
is on order which includes 2 
OBO carriers of 0.2$ million 
DWT ordered during the cur¬ 
rent year. It is expected that 
most of these vessels on order 
are likely to be delivered dur- 
bg the next two to three years. 

To meet the changbg re- 
qsb’bmeiits and the shifts b 
pattern of trade as well as to 
jpaitii^^ate b a larger measure 
couirtrjf’s sea borne bade 


the corporation is opehtng 
new Uncr routes and bere,* 
bg the area of coverage pP 
vided by the existbg servic 
The corporation has btrodi' 
ed a neiy service between Im'i 
and Mediterranean ports ' 
Libya. Tunisia and Turki! 
Besides a regular service r 
been offered for Fyi on V 
basis of transhipment at Sy 
ney. The absence of a diri^ 
service between Bombay al 
the Pacific Coast of USA a' 
Canada has been felt for son’ 
time though the export cargo 
available cannot justiify an 
elusive service. A way-out l] 
been found by planning t* 
introduction of container-o’, 
ented fast ships to run a ni| 
service on this route which w 
start operatbg shortly, ft h| 
also been decided to provide* 
regular coverage for Bangk<* 
and Manila from Calcutta ai* 
Madras, Arrangements ha' 
also been made to extend , 
Bombay the liner services co J 
nccting Calcutta and Madr' 
with US Atlantic coast por , 

The corporation's operatio 


Indian Aluminiam Co, 
Limltod 

I, Middlaton Streot 
Calcutta-7g0 lOA 

The Board of Directors 
the Company has decid' 
to make the final Call of R 
5.00 per share on the parti 
paid Ordbary Shares issued 1 1 
26 March 1974. Out of tl 
Final Call, Rs. 2 50 per sha 
will be credited towards p 
value and Rs. 2.50 per sha 
towards premium. 

The Final Call will be payat 
by registered holders of t 
aforesaid partly-paid On 
nary Shares as on 21 Novei 
ber 1974. 

Cali Notices are expected 
be issued about 10 Decemb 

1974, giving full bstruetb 
and requiring payment of a * 
money to the Company 
banks on or before 11 Januai ' 

1975. , 

P.K. PAl ♦ 
Secretar I 
17 October 1974 1 
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uring the year has resulted 
iji a record net profit of Rs 
39 mUUun as against Rs 81 
"lion in 1972-73 Gross pro- 
it before depreciation interest 
nd taxes amounted to Rs 341 
illion, an increase of as much 
'm Rs 137 miliion over 1972-73. 
bespite achieving a record net 
;Vont of Rs 139.1 million dur- 
g the year under review, the 
rectors are unable to re- 
mmend any dividend for 
year. In the past few years 
e corporation has been pay- 
ig regularly dividends at the 
. jjte of six per cent. This year 
Us a result of the need to create 
substantially higher quantum 
V development rebate reserve 
the extent of over Rs 170 
jpuiillion as per statutory. re¬ 
quirements there is no surplus 
ivailoble and since under the 
ividend ordinance no dividend 
be declared except out of 
e current year’s profit it ha.s 
ot been possible for the di- 
tors to propose any dividend 
IS year. 

^CC 

I The Associated Cement 
companies has skipped both 

f uily and preference divi- 
nds for the year ended July. 
74. The company paid an 
[ifquity dividend of eight per 
^«nt for 1972-73 and 12 per 
'Cnt for 1971-72. For the first 
^car in succession production 
^ind sales were unsatisfactory, 
’tilisation of capacity was 
vercly affected by power limi- 
tions, inadequate supply of 
agons both for inward move- 
^lent of coal and outward 
iiovement of cement. Produc- 
: ion at S2.9S lakh tonnes and 
[) lespatchcs at 52.i5 lakli tonnes 
Ifcmained more or less the same 
’is in 1972-73. The installed 
apacity too remained un¬ 
hanged at 67.37 lakh tonnes, 
liklthough sales were up by Rs 
.16 aores to Rs 89,52 crores, 
'tross profit was down by Rs 
(.49 crores to Rs 4.83 crorcs. 
The directors have appropna- 
ed B sum of Rs 423.56 Uikhs 
D depreciation reserve as 
gainst Rs 417.43 lakhs m 
,972-73 while the allocation to 
ievelopnwnt rebate reserve 
m enhanced from Rs 53.36 
stits to Rs 79.24 lakhs. After 
e provisions, there is a net 
of Rs 19.48 lakhs as against 
net profit of Rs 160.75 lakhs 


in the preceding year. After 
adjustment there is a debit 
balance of Rs 255,77 lakhs, as 
compared to Rs 117.90 lakhs 
in 1972-73, which has been 
adjusted against the general 
reserve. 

Except for an interim in¬ 
crease of Rs 10 per tonne 
in the retention price from 
September 15, 1973, the delay 
on the part of the government 
of India in announcing the final 
retention price payable to pro¬ 
ducers until after tlie clo.se of 
the year i.e. with effect from 
August 2, 1974, led to avoid¬ 
able losses. Moreover tlie 
union Labour minister'.s award, 
fixing the minimum wage at 
Rs 295.10 per month plus all 
other allowances then obtain¬ 
ing inclusive of house rent 
allowance, thus increasing the 
minunum wage by Rs 64 88 
per month per worker with 
effect from September 15, 
1973, which together witli 
dearness allowance linked to 
the cost of living index, has im¬ 
posed a heavy burden of over 
Rs 3 crores on the company for 
the year ended July 31. 1974, 
Because of the late announce¬ 
ment of increase in retention 
price from August 21, 1974, 
this extra burden remained un- 
recouped. 

Due to the phenomenal 
increase in the dearness allow¬ 
ance the incremental liability 
for retiring gratuities has 
been heavy and this was mainly 
responsible for the heavy loss. 
With the increase in the re¬ 
tention price of cement (in¬ 
cluding selling expenses) of 
Rs 25.55 per tonne with effect 
from August 2, 1974 and of 
Rs 4.95 per tonne from Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1974 raising it to 
Rs 142 15 per tonne, the com¬ 
pany will be in a profit making 
position during the current 
year. Barring unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances, the company, 
during the current year, should 
be able to show a reasonable 
profit, after absorbing the ear¬ 
ned foiward loss of last year. 

News and Notes 

Willard India which made a 
public issue of Rs 64 lakhs in 
December last has made subs- 
tanlini progress m the execu¬ 
tion of its project to manufiic- 
ture batteries. It lias already 


commenced trial production 
of PVC separators for tratt^ 
ries. The plant for batteries is 
expected to be commissioned 
by December, 1974. The const¬ 
ruction of the factory buildings 
is nearing completion and ins¬ 
tallation of plant and equip¬ 
ment Ls in progress. Meanwhile 
there is an over-run in the com¬ 
pany’s project cost by Rs 50 
lakhs to Rs 4.10 crores. The 
additional project cost is being 
met largely from institutional 
borrowings. The increase in 
cost, according to the directors, 
is not likely to affect adversely 
the company’s profitability. 

New Issues 

Shree Gopal Steels will short¬ 
ly be entering the capital mar¬ 
ket with a public issue of Rs 
26.40 lakhs, all in equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at par. The com¬ 
pany has received a COB in- 
du.strial licence for setting up a 
project in Madhya Pradesh for 
manufacturing annually 18,000 
tonnes of steel ingots. The 
plant will be set up in the back¬ 
ward area of Idiar^onc. As 
such the company will be eligi¬ 
ble to various concessions and 
incentives The plant is expec¬ 
ted to go into commercial pro¬ 
duction by April 1975. The 
capital cost of the project is 
estimated at Rs 1.20 crores. It 
will be financed by the share 
capital of Rs 44 lakhs, loan 

Oividendi 


from Wdhya Pradesh Hnati- 
cial Corporation of R« 30 
lakhs, loan from a private 
sector bank of Rs 31.S0 lak^, 
and central subsidy of Rs 14.50 
lakhs. 

Hyderabad Yanaspati will 
shortly be offering to the public 
for subscription 3.30.000 equity 
shares of Rs 10 eaiA and 6,000 
cumulative redeemable pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs 100 each 
at par. The company has at 
present an issued, subscribed 
mid fully paid up capital of Rs 
35 lakhs — Rs 30 lakhs in 
equity shares and Rs 5 lakhs in 
preference shares. It proposes 
to raise fresh capital to the tune 
of Rs 30 laklis. comprising Rs 
25 lakhs in equity shares and 
Rs 5 lakhs in preference shares. 
In addition there is an offer 
of sale from the existing share¬ 
holders of 80,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each at par and 1000 
cumulative redeemable prefe¬ 
rence shares of Rs 100 each. 
The offer of sales is being made 
to apply with the stock ex¬ 
change regulations for listing 
the shares. Incorporated in 
May, 1970, the company has 
been manulacturing Vanas- 
pati, bakery refined oil and 
soap at Hyderabad. U is also 
settmg up a solvent extraction 
plant and expanding its activi¬ 
ties in refinery and soap plants. 
The capital cost is estimated 
at Rs 129.38 lakhs. 


(Per cent) 


Ek|uity dividend dec¬ 
lared for 


Name of the company 

Year ended 

Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

Same Dividend 

Bally Jute 

March 31, 1974 

14.0 

14.0 

Davangcre Cotton 

March 31.1974 

12.0 

12.0 

Kinnison Jute 

March 31. 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Orient General Indust¬ 
ries 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Tata Merlin & Gerin 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 
Champdany Jute Co 

Marcli .31,1974 

Nil 

7.5 

Dalhousic Jute 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

5.0 

New Commeicial Mills 

March 31,1974 

8.0 

12,0 

Star Paper Mills 

March 31,1974 

NU 

10.0 

DevanTea and Produce 
Co 

March 31,1974 

7.5 

15.0 

Nelliampathy Tea 
& Produce 

June 30,1974 

12,0 

20.0 

Sheveroy Estates 

June 30, 1974 

2.0 

7^5 
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COW^ANY NOTICES 

0h«r«t Sugar Milit Limited 

NOTICE 


Nuw India Sugar Mills Limitad 

NOTICE J 

By Oider of tlie Board > 
S.N, GUPTA t 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that the Fort^-third Annual 
Oeneral Meeting of Bharat 
Sugar Mills Limited will be 
heM on Wednesday, the 27th 
November, WlA at 3.15 p,m. 
at 9/1, R.N. Mukheijee Road, 
Calcutta-1 for the following 
purposes:— 

1. To receive and consider 
the Report of the Directors and 
to adopt the Audited Accounts 
of the Company for the year 
ended 30th June, 1974, 

1 To declare dividends. 

3. To elect Directors in place 
of Shti S.C. Roy and Shri O P. 
Adukia who retire by rotation 
and being eligible offer them¬ 
selves for re-election. 

4. To appoint Auditors and 
fix their remuneration. 


By Order of the Board 

S.N. GUPTA 
Seentary 

9/1, R.N. Mukheqee Road, 
CaIcutta-1, the I4th October, 
1974, 


NOTES : 

1. A member entitled to 
attend and vote at the 
meeting is entitled to appoint 
a proxy to attend and vote in¬ 
stead of himself and the proxy 
need not be a member. 

1. Shareholders are reques¬ 
ted to notify anj; change of 
address, failing which the divi¬ 
dend warrants will be posted 
to their addresses as registered 
with the Company. 

3. The Register of members 
of the Company will remain 
closed from the 8th November, 
1974 to the 21st November, 
1974 both days inclusive. 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Fortieth Annual General 
Meeting of New India Sugar 
Mills Limited will be held on 
Thursday, the 2lst November, 
1974 at 3.30 P.M. at9/l,R.N. 
Mukherjee Road, Calcutta-1, 
for the following purposes 

1. To receive and consider 
the Report of the Directors and 
to adopt the Audited Accounts 
of the Company for the year 
ended 30th June, 1974. 

2. To declare dividends. 

3. To elect Directors in 
place of Shri P.D. Mimatsing- 
ka and Shri T.D. Kanoria who 
retire by rotation and being 
eligible offer themselves for 
re-election. 

4. To appoint Auditors and 
fix their remuneration. 


9/1, RN. Mukherjee Road, [ 
Calcutta-1, the 14th October, • 
1974. 

NOTES: > 

1. A member entitled to !' 

attend and vote at the meeting ! 
is entitled to appoint a proxy 
to attend and vote instead of | 
himself and the proxy need 
not be a member. J 

2. Shareholders are reques- i 
ted to notify any change of j 
address, failing which the divi- j 
dend warrants will be posted \ 
to their addresses as registered ! 
with the C’ompany. 

3. The Register of members 
of the Company will remain 
closed from the 8th November, * 
1974 to the 2lst November, 
1974 both days inclusive. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 

ANNUAL FUND RAISING 
& 

MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

Remember that November Is Red Cross month. Throughout this month a concer¬ 
ted nationwide drive is aiways on for collection of funds and enrolment of ntembers. 

The people of our country, to whom the humanitarian activities of the Red 
Cross are well known will now have an opportunity of associating themselves with 
I the manifold activities of die Red Cross by becoming members and by making iibaral 
contributions. 


ENROL AS A MEMBER 
DONATE LIBERALLY 

SliSns^ IcoNQisSi Ml ' ,, Movamii 8 , 1974 


COMPANY MEEtiNO 


Association of Man-made Fibre Industry 

SUMMARY of tbe speech delivered by the President, Dr. C. Rossi at the 
Twentieth Annual General Meeting of the Association of Man-made Fibre 
Industry held on Tuesday, the 29th October, 1974. 


Wcltomins tht mcnibct <i( 
the I’l inning t omniission 
Shri M S Path.ik .ind uthei 
distinguished guests the 
Picsideiit /il the outsit 

dwelt in hi lef upon the 
niajoi economit events 
national .ind ini'Tiiation.il 
He pointed oul imong 
others lh.it the impoitant 
indusln.ilisid nations todiiy 
were tonironted witli tne 
major problem of striking .i 
pretaiious balance between 
holding the pini line undci 
heavv nitlitionruy pulls and 
pressuics on tlv one hand 
and th. need to nculialise 
the threat posed to future 
etonomit growth bs the oil 
embargo and galinpnig 
prices of oil on the other 
According to him the woild 
was fust heading foi iiega 
live ecoiiomii growth and 

tecession was not a passing 
fe.ir but a haid rcalitv al- 
rcad> being faced by lapan 
and western countties 
While fiKussing attention on 
the unprecedented use in 
prices and agonising licit 
.ige ol essential law mate 
mils he wav ol the view tint 
Government miv succeed in 
the tisk ol rcstoiing nor 
mulcv and increasing ex¬ 
ports If only I climate ol 
hope and conhdence was 
created by ihi three tornei 
cd i meet I d ell nis ol the 
Ojvernnunt the mdustiv 
and the scientists to achieve 
prcfeired md it disable 
goals with all ipecd and elli- 
ciency 

A. Mtn-made Fibre Industry 
in India and the World 

With a sense ol lustifiablc 
confidence bised on past 
performance the I’lesidcnl 
pointed out tnat m in mades 
would continue to occupv a 
position ot enduring signi¬ 
ficance based as it is on the 
growing mass .ipp ecmtion 
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ol its inhcicnt mi lues of 
utility beauty and pnclica 
lity As such with a mo isurc 
ol re<ison.ible incentives 
meted out to the mdustiy he 
was confident that the deve 
lopinent ol man-inadcs m 
India would significantly 
contribute to the impiovc- 
nient ol the counliys eco¬ 
nomy m geneiat .ind textile 
economy in pmticuUii in a 
vaiietv of wavs His obsoi- 
v.itions m tins rcgaid were 

.IS follows 

(0 llM World 

Within a short span of 
seven decades, man-ni.ides 
hive made phenomenal pro¬ 
gress with their output 
reaching a di/ry height ol 
24 650 million pounds at the 
close of 1973 with a poten¬ 
tial tapicilv of about 29 000 
million pounds m all piob- 
abilily to be achieved by the 
end of 1974 While the pei- 
centage share of cotton in 
the total textile fibie output 
IS perceptibly on the decline 
ovei the years the percen¬ 
tage share ol man-madcs is 
giadually on the incicase 
and has already crossed the 
40 pei cent mark in the vear 
1971 1 he Third World Con- 


gicss of the International 
Rayon & Synthetic Fibres 
Committee has made an 
estimate and icasonably so, 
that the world consumption 
ol textile fibres in 1980 
should be somewhere around 
double the figure ol 1960 
iind ni in-madc fibres alone 
will be catering for more 
than lialt ol the worlds 
needs Ih's apart with the 
population increasing in 
menacing proportions 4nd 
with the demands of science, 
tcclinollgv and space explo¬ 
ration getting latgci and 
more complex the textile 
chemists and technologists 
arc exploring all possibilities 
to keep abieast of the fast 
changing world and ate t.ip- 
able ol meeting these chal¬ 
lenges HI good measure 

(ID In India 

India's man-made fibre in¬ 
dustry which IS just twenty- 
four yenis young has en¬ 
tered the seventies with 
a renewed meusuic ol 
conhdcncc, a confidence 
which has ils toots in 
tnc eventful past that has 
baeomc a part ol textile his¬ 
tory At the luin ot the six¬ 
ties the industry was still 
ten yeais young consisting 
as It did of SIX r.iyon units 
only with an output ol about 
37 million kgs made up of 
20 3 million kgs ol Viscose 
Stiple and Rayon Filament 
claiming the balance In the 
course ol the last decade the 
existing units expanded and 
diversified their range of 
production and a number of 
new units sprang up in 
different parts of the coun¬ 
try In the year 1962 India 
rntide Its debat m Synthe¬ 
tics too Between (961 and 
1973 the output has ntarly 
tieblcd averaging an yearly 
increase of abput 30 on 
cent “ a growth rate hfiVing 
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few parallels in the realm of 
Indians industries The out¬ 
put aggregate in 1973 was in 
the region ot 143 mditoii 
kgs as against Ucenstid capa¬ 
city of 205 S million kgs 
Additionally, man-made fibre 
fabrics are also registering a 
gradual increase and the 
present production is stated 
to be around 1,200 miUion 
metres Even m the realm ol 
exports from a small begin¬ 
ning of 41 67 lakhs in 1953 
the man-made textile indus¬ 
try withm a span of two de¬ 
cades has reached an expoit 
figure of 21 crores per an 
num with the hope of aug 
mentmg its exports to about 
35 to 40 croics m the neai 
future 


'Ihis apart the envisaged 
lurgels set in the draft fifth 
five ycai Plan ard 203 mil 
lion kgs of pioduction ol 
cctlulosic hbies as against 
225 million kgs ot production 
capacity As regards synthe 
tic fibres the envis<igcd tai 
gets are 85 million kgs ol 
production towoids the end 
ol the fifth five year Plan as 
against a uipacity of 104 
million kgs thereunder Thus 
by the end ot the fifth 
five ye.ir Plan the envi 
saged target for man 
made fibres as a whole is 
329 million kgs of production 
capacity and 288 million kgs 
ol etimated pioduction 
This apart, the production 
target for mammade fibic 
fabrics is estimated ut 2,000 
million metres .is against 
10,000 million metres of cot 
ton cloth fall sectots) h 
could be concluded that, b> 
and large, the demand pat 
tern for the Fifth Five Year 
Plan would be a near 250 
per cent increase over the 
current production of mnn- 
mades m the country. 

In any dynamic mdustnd 
setting there catinot be anv 
rigidity about the target- 
aims at a particttJar tide As 
such these targets wfii fiavei 
to be reviewed And fenasess-i 
ed from time to tlme^tV^od- 
ing upon the ehafi|4 m anvi'< 
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roaiQffltal oo»4Hioas. INt this SMndinayian countries like hod contacted the wood Rs I'd.OO oroftt. Since the 

din only be ttuly ej^we Nomay, Sweden and I'm- pulp manufaciiirers as ewMjrt earnings ftaw exceeded | 

• if there are periodical dll^ ■ -land are manufacturing Tex- well as the respective Gov- the amount of (teign Ox- , 

cussions between the Qov- tile Grade Wood Pulp. Uiey ernment authorities in these change required, the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Industry on arc. unable to offer any quan- countries with a view to earnment should grant im-- ! 

these points of review and thy of dissolving pulp since persuading them at diploma- port lioence/Letter of Au- . 

reassesMnCnt. It would also their production capacity for tic levels to enter into longf thority to the spinning units , 

be prudent to have perlodi- puip Is mainly utilised for term contrncls for supply of so that supply of wood pulp . 

cal cunsultations among the manufacture of paper grade pulp. to the manulactiu’ini units is s 

different sectors of the tex- pulp. assured, yarn is made avgil* [ 

tile industry inter sc •— natu- It will thus be observed able on a continuous basis \ 

ral as well as man-inades. [i The position with regard that a stage has now reached to the exporting units and f 

is the collective wisdom of to the supply of both Tex- whereby a fall in production the tempo of export trade is 1 

all the sectors taken together tiles as well us Tyrecoid of Viscose Filament Yarn maintained. Further, in I 

that will serve the interest Grade Wood Pulp from USA in the coming months is order to encourage produc* ,i 

of the industry and at the has farther worsened mainly almost inevitable unless tion of wood pulp in the j 

some time protect the inte- becaure the US Government speedy measures are taken country, such spinning units i 

rests of the consumer. The has lifted the price-freere on for obtaining further sop- which are producing their >i 

time is opportune when we sale of pulp in the domestic plies of wood pulp promptly, own wood pulp and are self- t 

should think in terms of market and imposed curbs Curtailment of production, suRicient in this regard . 

every fibre playing its part on exports of wood pulp It through no Fault of the in- should instead be allowed to i. 

and complementing the rest is also understood that the dustry, will indubitably have use such an import licence/ j, 

and as such, a blue-print for US Government has directed its adverse effect on the Utter of Authority for im- J 

the progress of the entire that the exports of wood working of the entire artsilk port of spare parts and equip- t 

textile industry should be pulp during the year 1974 textile industry, specially so meat required by them. Ii 

drawn up by a confer- should not exceed the cxpoit in the realm of exports of 

ence of all textile inanu- performance during the ye.ir Viscose Filament Fabrics. The ((j) Alcohol 

facturers where they can 1973 and since the USA sup- Association of Man-Made 

discuss and decide about pliers have entered into Fibre Industry has, therefore. There is only one unit 

the development programme long-term contracts with once again requested various manufacturing Acetate Yarn ■' 

for the whole industry with- other markets, they are concerned Government au- and this unit is stiil suffer- 

out impairing the interest of unable to offer pulp to tiic thorities, including the Prune ing from acute shortage of 

any textile sector. Blends Indian market and thus the Minister, to take up this mat- Alcohol. Moreover, this Unit 

being the order of the day, country is very far down in ter at highest diplomatic levels is also experiencing various 

what is eminently desirable the list of customers for to persuade, in particular USA difficulties for the supplies of 

IS not a c&nflict between the wood pulp so far us the USA and Canada to agree to supply Alcohol from other states. If 

fibres but a judicious blend manufacturers are concerned, this essential raw matertal to this unit is to achieve its 

of the fibres wherever neces- the industry promptly in ade- fuU capacity the Govern- 

sary and desirable there- The industry had foreseen quale quantities with a view ment should use its good 

by making optimum contrl- this acute short supply post- to avoiding the closure of the offices and take adequate 
button to enrich the textile tion of both textile as well industry and the undesirable s,teps to ensure regular sup- 
economy of the country. as tyrecord grade wood pulp consequences which would pfies of Alcohol at reason- 

as far back as October, 1971 certainly ensue. It has also able prices. 

B. ProUeaM of the Indiistey when the Union Commerce been suggested that this 

Ministry and other concein- matter may be included as one (hi) Caprolactam uid DMT 

(•) Paucity of Raw Materials ed authorities svere request- of the items on the agenda 

ed to take up the matter ol for discussion with the ac- Caprolactam, the basic raw 

What is causing grave an- supply of Rayon Grade credited representatives of material for nylon is very 

xiety to the industry is the Wood Pulp to the Indian USA diirmg their visit to difficult to come by. How* 

irregular and inadequate Industry at highest diploma- India some time towards the ever, with commencement 

supply of its basic raw mate- tic levels and to persuade the close of ihc year, so that of production of the Gujarat 

iiaU. USA and Canadian munu some fruitful results could State Fertilizers’ Caprolac- 

facturers to enter into long- be achieved in procuring tarn plant there is reason to 
1 (i) Rayon Grade Wood Pulp term contracts for Rayon adequate supplies of Rayon hope that within a reawMi- 

Grade Wood Pulp to meet Grade Wood Pulp, both on able period the current 

The Viscose Filament Yarn the country's requirements short-ttrm as well us long- tight supply position wiU be 

and Tyre Yam mauufactur- for say next three years to term basis. eased to some extent, Sup- 

mg industry is at present on avoid any hardship to the ply, however, is not the 

the tKteshold of a big crisis induidry. Unfortunately, no Additionally, the exports whole problem There is also 
because of acute shortage of action appears to have been of rayon falmcs during the question of price. G$FC 
Rayon Orade Wood Pulp, taken regarding this sugges- 1973-74 arc estimated to be have initially fixed a ra^r 
The position is as rerious as tion. Such an action was Rs 2100 crores. The target high price for their capro- 
shortage of newsprint, if not considered absolutely neces- for the current year (1974- lactum and added to this, is 
more. main soufOe of sary especially when it was 75) is Rs 30,00 crores. The the imposition of 50 per cent 

supply of textile grade wood understood that the Embas- requirement of foreign ex- by way of Excise Duty, 
pulp js Canada and USA, sies/Tpide Commissions of change of Uw rayon spin- bringing the price in the re- 
Actwdly Tyiecotd Grade vanoua wood palp importing ning sector for import of gion of Rs 41,000 per tonne 
Wo^ is availabie only crantriM which are located wood pu^, sulphur, idnc etc as compared to about Rs 

txias Ihd URA.' though in uM and Canada at ptqi^ is estimated to he 22,000 for the imported mate- 
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rtal Naturalh, this wiH be 
reltecled iti higher costs or 
nylon fabrics making them 
too costly lor (ndian consu¬ 
mers and virtually impos¬ 
sible to be competitively 
pricftl loi esport 

(h) I umace Oil 

Despite the tact that man¬ 
made fibre industry is a 
priority industry and an es¬ 
sential commodity the Gov- 
cinment has imposed 20 per 
cent cut in the supply ol 
furnace oil furthermore, if 
as reported it is tiue that 
Goveinment is also consider¬ 
ing a proposal to allow im¬ 
port ol I iirnacc Oil to ex¬ 
port-oriented indusliies, then 
it indubitably stands to rea¬ 
son to treat Man-Made 
f ibre Industry in general 
and Vistose I ilament Indus¬ 
try m particuhr as an ex¬ 
port oriented industry As 
lor instance, currently the 
indigenous miinuliicturers ol 
rayon yam have agreed to 
increase sain supplies to ex¬ 
porters of rayon fabrics 
from 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent at highly conoessumal 
prices which are far below 
the prevailing international 
prices As a sequel thereol 
the exports of rayon fabrics 
liave reached an all-tune high 
hgurc of approx Rs 21 
crorcs and has every possi¬ 
bility ol getting augmented 
to the tune ol Rs tO/IS 
irores even in the short lun 
In the circumstances it is 
very essential to indude tins 
industry under the exempt¬ 
ed categorv and it loi cei- 
Uin valid reisons. this is not 
possible ihe Government 
should at hast allow this ex- 
|)ort-onentcd mdustr) to 
impoit fuinaic oil to the re¬ 
quired extent against the 
foictgd exchange i timed by 
the industry 

(v) Rnrdea heavy cxenie 

imposition 

Between 11156 and today 
the excise dulv of this indus¬ 
try has shown a phenomenal 
increase and in several 
cases the increase has cross¬ 
ed Utc lOtXl per cent mark 
1 e theie has been a ten* 
lold inctease, One cm say 


wiUiout hesitation that very 
few industnes have home 
such a htgh increase Further 
the excise duty element in 
selling price coostitutbs a 
very big factor proving to be 
a burden for tlie entire 
man-made textile Industry 
the spinners, weavers and 
also the ultimate consumer 
Judged by any reasonable 
standards man-made fibre 
rndustiy in general and ccl- 
lulosic fibre industry in par¬ 
ticular, cannot be deemed to 
be a luxury industry confin¬ 
ed to the elite ff increasing 
public acceptance could be 
deemed as reliable yardstick 
and if Its increasing produc¬ 
tion could be taken as its 
proof of Its importance to the 
economy then it is submitted 
that the heavy excise duty 
imposed on the industry de¬ 
serves to be revised to low¬ 
er levels takmg mto account 
US growth perspective and 
Its capacity to stabilise the 
entire textile industry in 
particular 

C. Self-reliimt meaaures In 
roan-mades 

(I) Expansioii of ou^mt 

Beginning with a meagre 
production of 2 5 million kgs 
in 1951 and with only two 
units to make up this figure, 
the man-made fibre industry 
IS currently having 21 plants 
under production with a pro- 
ducoon capacity of about 143 
million kgs per annum cat- 
ernmg, among others to the 
needs ol more than a lakh ol 
powerloom' and nearly four 
lakh of handloums in the 
country The increase m the 
output over the years on the 
one hand and the fulfllment 
of the targetted demand by 
due expansion on the other 
connote that import sub- 
stituation has already been 
lesorted to by reducing the 
import bill in a signmcant 
measuie through indigiieous 
production 

(il) Raw materials for maa* 
made fibre indostry 

(a) Roian Grade tVood Pulp' 
After carrying out ex* 
tensive research and deve¬ 
lopment work, Tt IS found that 


bailiboo and eubalyptiki trees, 
Wfuch is and which couw be 
made avaUable m abundance, 
are also quite suitable like 
ikiftwood, VB spruce, fir and 
trine trees for the manuftc- 
iUre of rayon grade wood 
pulp But it was not until 
19« that rayon grade wood 
pu4> was produced indi¬ 
genously on a large scale and 
the pulp so produced was 
found fit for utilisatton in the 
manufacture of staple fibre. 
With the passage of tune, 
things in this direction has 
substantially improved and 
the problem of manufacture 
of rayon grade wood pulp 
has been resolved m a very 
satisfactory measure with 
indigenous know-how and 
having almost all the machi¬ 
nery available in the coun¬ 
try This apart, the plcntitude 
of renewable forest resour¬ 
ces in the country gives one 
enough encouragement that 
with the increasing produc¬ 
tion of cellulosic fibres year 
after year, there would not 
be any problem regarding 
the availability of Rayon 
Grade Wood Pulp However 
what IS required is a planned 
afforestation and suitable in¬ 
centives, by way of permit¬ 
ting man-made forests either 
m the public, private or joint 
sector even and by way of 
certain tax facilities, among 
Others, should be allowed by 
the Government so that the 
forest-based industries could 
rise to their full stature with 
a time-bound programme, 
catering to the requuements 
of the country in an abun¬ 
dant measure 

(b) Cc^iolactam and DMT 
Lfforts towards achieveing 
import substutions in the 
field of raw materials for 
synthetic fibie indusbr is 
also gathering momentum 
The Government of India 
have already decided to set 
up various projects ut the 
country for producing raw 
materials for synthetic fibtes 
and when t^se prqjects 
matenalise, it would have 
tiiB capacity to produce 
90,000 tonnes of smthUtic 
fibres per year reStiltiRg in 
a foreign exchaQgjC stving 
ditimated to the tiaie of 
Rs 36 crores per yCaf, It fe, 
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of cotkrse, true tltiltt lltp Mr- 
rent oil efisis im cotinaewi 
caution jo gduig ahead with 
these projeou But dw ^t 
remains that this sitqatton 
need not deter -the OoveM- 
ment or the indiatiry to fsel 
that the growth of thP syn¬ 
thetic fibre industry op tips 
account would be the reverse 
of forward; for, the quantum 
of available oil resources 
needed for the growth of Ihe 
synthetic fibre industry ts Of 
smaller dunenstons than 
what it would be for other 
oil-based products 

(r) Machinery atd Eguip- 
matt It ts, highly com¬ 
mendable that the country is 
now in a position to manu¬ 
facture and even export 
complete range of rayon and 
allied plant and machinery 
with very few imported 
components Some headway 
has also been made in the 
field of machinery equipment 
for the manufacture of syn¬ 
thetic fibres Certain chemi¬ 
cal plant manufacturers are 
already makm^ some of the 
equipments needed in this 
direction, such as, sophw- 
ticated polymerisation, spin¬ 
ning and take-up equipments 
in respect of Nylon and 
Polyester plants It is not 
necessary for us to elaborate 
on the progress made in 
the field of manufacturing 
machinery equipment for 
synthetic fibre industry, but 
suffice it to say that the 
machmery-building activi¬ 
ties for syottotic fibres 
have assumed greater un- 
portance m the present con¬ 
text of imiriementing syn¬ 
thetic fibre projects by the 
public, private and joint sec¬ 
tor undeitakmgi, and a 
sound and worthwhile begin¬ 
ning has already been made 
in this direction. 

(d) Spinner's Gestwe 0 
Boast Etmrts*. After the abo¬ 
lition of the export prtriRO- 
tion scheme following deva- 
liuition m June 1966. fhoia's 
pxport of rayon textiles «tf- 
fered a serious sefback. Tak¬ 
ing this fhet ipto aiiicount 
viscose sphineM h»d 
as fv iMckau 1968 
|iv« Rj per Otett of msrirj^d- 
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dwBlioo of qiMlsty f«y<m 
SiMBiest y«ni ftt cObgMoiibI 
by my of oesMah' 
BUWt agaiasl export eimiiiigs. 
As things sUnd. exports of 
myop textiles kim^.'ltllMm * 
contmeiKiable faoe>-iift. Tn 
Older to stabilise the pcspot 
upward trend end also |hss a 
saeasure of planniig for 
the fhture. the 
eose spinners, have entered 
into a new ajpeement, 
whereby they woutd make 
available 25 per cent of the 
production of yam at con* 
oessiona] rates which are not 
only far below the inter¬ 
national prices but are even 
below the cost of production 
of the industry. 

If the result, however, has 
to be on desired lines, it be¬ 
comes evident by any reason¬ 
ing that there has to be equa¬ 
lity of sacrifice, i.e. the wea¬ 
vers also should envisage a 
scheme whereby they would 
be sacrificing a part of their 
earnings for the sake of all¬ 
round betterment in the 
realm of indigenous produc¬ 
tion and exports as well. 
Additionally, ^ it would be a 
part of prudence to stream¬ 
line the existing administra¬ 
tive couneil of the Silk & 
Rayon Textiles Export 
Promotion Coupcil by giving 
adequate representation to 
the viscose spinners who 
have contribute and are 
contributing ^ably by way 
of supply of yam at highly 
concessional rates. This 
apart, it would be 'quite in 
kiting at this juncture to 
suggest that the Ooverament 
shoi^ also advice the S.T.C. 
to continue its cash assis¬ 
tance programme for some 
more time until our exports 
get stabilised at higher 
levels. 

0. VotuBtary AgreemeBt—'A 
Patten for ProfNes 

R goes to the credit of the 
man-made textile industry 
that it is itot viewing its 

E ' * ms in uolaUoo, but has, 
4 large, taken the ini- 
of aceanuBodaiiai.ns 
ihr as possiUe the viesspnints 
of all those witolo the 
industry. The agreements it 
hM reached il an initan^’^ 


itoiat The ureement indeed 
hloxes the trau of a new ap¬ 
proach to inter-lndust^ 
understanding. It has at 
least shown that, without 
Official interference, it would 
be possible to sort out many 
, of the problmns of the differ- 
ent sectors of the industry 
to tiieir mutual advan¬ 
tage. It is, however, a 
two-way traffic requiring a 
degree of retoonsdoility and 
responsiveness from both the 
sectors for the successfhl int- 
plementatbn during the cur¬ 
rency of the agreement, it 
also connotes and casts an 
obligation on each sector not 
to make capital out of mar¬ 
ket fluctuations to the disad¬ 
vantage of another sector. 

One can also venture to 
add that an opportunity is 
again created for the better¬ 
ment of the industry at large 
through co-operative and 
collective endeavour. As 
things stand with shortages 


of vital raw materials and 
heavy and dispropo^nate 
excise imposition facing the 
industry to the bargain, it is 
the fervent hope of the 
weU*wiifaera of the indnstry 
that it would not do anything 
to miss the bus because of its 
narrow sectoral loyaltim bur 
would rise to the occasion to 
dispil the prevailing mis¬ 
conceptions and improve the 
image of the industry with a 
conscious and concerted 
endeavour. 

E. Growth Per^ieGtive 

In the world of today, man¬ 
made fibre industry has be¬ 
come a symbol of progress 
and is playing a pivotal role 
in the reahn of textiles, 
among others, affording new 
values, aesthetics and 
economy. Today almost 
everywhere around the 
world they are enriching the 
natural resources and have 
not only been able to vie 


with natuto but in som* 
cases have even exe^led her 
By means of these new one 
reasondb^ prt«M matoriali 
the broad mass of sex^t} 
have been able to mbo} 
necessities and luxtunes that 
have for centuries been «$< 
tricted to the elite and to 
the privilcfid few, Of the 
present era could be styled 
after the materials that 
characterise It, our age oouM 
go down in the history as! 
the age of science, syntwUcs 
and blends. We may also 
venture to add that man- 
raades have helped mankind 
to bridge the raw material' 
gap and has made si^ifioant' 
contributioin to the present 
pace of scientific and techni¬ 
cal progress. It is against 
Urn picture of prospects and 
possibilities, its problems 
will have to be resolved and 
its much-needed progiessl 
visualised by a forward-look¬ 
ing policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. 
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lndo-U8 joint 
Goininunkiuo 


The FOLLOWING is (he text of 
the lndo*US joint communi¬ 
que issued at the end of Dr 
Henry A. Kissinger’s visit to 
this country: 

At (he invitation of the 
government of India, the US 
Secretary of State; Dr Henry 
A. Kissinger, paid an official 
visit to India from October 
27 to 30, 1974. The Secretary 
called on the President of 
India and held discussions 
with the Prime Minister, 
Foreign minister and other 
senior ministers and officials 
of the government of India, 
He conveyed to the President 
and the Prime Minister, Pre¬ 
sident Ford’s personal greet¬ 
ings and his satisfaction over 
the improvement in US-lndian 
relations. The cordial and 
frank nature of the discussions 
duriim the secretary’s visit re¬ 
flect the desire and interest 
of both countries in broaden¬ 
ing the basis for their relation¬ 
ship and in strengthe^g the 
many contacts and ties bet¬ 
ween tiie Indian and American 
people,' 

During the discussions there 
was an exchange of views on 
various aspects of bdaterat re^ 
lations, the situation in South 
Asia'and neighbouring regions 
and a review irf the gjobal 
situation indttdiog the world 
economic situation. 

’the Indian side explained 
the initiative and steps it had 
Udmn Under the SiniU agree* 
S towards ponnaiJu^ 
atui for the est^Ushment of 
dnnidrie peace and coopemtive 


relations between the countries 
of the subcontinent. 

The American side expres¬ 
sed its satisfaction at the ini¬ 
tiative taken by the prime 
minister of India and the effort 
of other leaders of South Asia 
and at the progress that had 
been made m bringing about 
regional peace and coopera¬ 
tion and expressed their sup¬ 
ports for the Simla process. 

Both sides agreed that it 
was in the interests of all the 
countries of the region to live 
in peace and harmony on the 
basis of sovereign equality and 
without intervention by out¬ 
side powers or attempts by such 
powers to gain positions of 
special privilege in the region. 

The two sides expressed 
their satisfaction at the im¬ 
provement that has taken place 
m their bilateral relations and 
agreed that based on their 
democratic traditbns, struc¬ 
ture of government and past 
relationship, there was consi¬ 
derable scope for further 
strengthening of bilateral rela¬ 
tions. Both sides affirmed that 
there is no conflict of national 
interests and that Indo-Ame- 
rican relations are based 
on the principles of equality, 
mutual respect and mutual 
understanding. 

The two Sidra agreed that 
it was desirable to promote 
cooperation between the two 
countries and that the agree¬ 
ment to set up an Indo-US 
Joint Commiraion which Sec¬ 
retary Kissinger and Foreign 
minister Chavan dgned on 
October 28 marked a signifi¬ 
cant step forward in building 
a framework for more mature 

meaningfiil relations and 
,a^ve epopntttion. 

TIm eamrasaed confidence 
that toe joint commission 


would facilitate contacts and 
exchange in the fields of trade 
and commerce, economic oo* 
operation, science and tech¬ 
nology, education and culture 
and other fields. 

The first meeting of the 
Joint Commission was held in 
New Delhi, on October 28, 
1974, and the next meeting 
will be held in Washington 
early next year. It was also 
agrm that sub-commissions 
would soon be established and 
begin their regular meetings 
in New Delhi and Washington. 

The Secretary reviewed re¬ 
cent developments toward a 
lasting peace in the Middle 
East. The Indian side wel¬ 
comed the progress so far 
achieved. Botn sides expressed 
the hope that a just and last¬ 
ing peace will be achieved on 
the basis of Security Council 
resolutions 242 and 338. 

The S«:ret^ reviewed pro¬ 
gress to date in implementing 
the Paris accords on Indo¬ 
china. Both sides expressed 
the hope that just and lasting 
peace would be established in 
Indo-China on the basis of res¬ 
pect for the independence and 
sovereignty of the states of 
the region without any outside 
interference. 

Both sides noted with satis¬ 
faction the series of agree¬ 
ments which have helped to 
reduce tension in Europe. They 
ex[»essed satisfaction at the 
process of decolonisation in 
Africa and expressed the hope 
that this process will be acce¬ 
lerated. 

In reviewing the inter- 
national situation, both sides 
expressed satisfaction that re¬ 
laxation of tension and deve¬ 
lopment of cooperation are 
becoming the main characteri¬ 
stics of international life. They 
expressed their strong support 
for further efforts to reduce 
intemational tensions and 
bnild a global detente. 

On disarmament matters 
the secretary described US- 
Soviet efforts to accelerate 
progress in reaching agreemehts 
on strati arms limitation. 
Both sides expressed their sup¬ 
port for the realisation of 
cooctote measurrain the field 




of arms limitation and disar¬ 
mament, 

The Secretary also discussed 
US concern over the inmlica- 
tionsfor regional and mobal 
stability of nuclear prolifbra- 
tion. 

The Indian Side reiterated 
its consistent position that 
the highest priority in inter¬ 
national efforts should be ac¬ 
corded to nuclear disarmament 
and that in order to achieve in¬ 
ternational peace and stability, 
all proliferation of nuclear 
weapons should be stopped. 

The Indian side also affirm¬ 
ed India's polic’ not to deve¬ 
lop nuclear wen ns and to use 
nuclear technol .iyfor^cefol 
purposes only. ‘I'he tJS side wel¬ 
comes the government of ladUt'e 
affirmation in this regard. 

There was mutual recogni¬ 
tion of the need of putting 
nuclear technology to construc¬ 
tive use, particularly for deve¬ 
loping countries, and of en¬ 
suring that nuclear energy docs 
not contribute to any prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

In reviewing the current 
international economic situa¬ 
tion and the rising prices of 
food, fertiliser, foci, industrial 
materials and technology, both 
sides agreed that cooperative 
efforts by governments were 
called for to prevent further 
deterioration of the world eco¬ 
nomic structure to the detriment 
of both the developed and the 
developing nations. The two 
sides not^ the serious situa¬ 
tion developing in the most 
seriously affected countries as 
a result of rising prices and 
the paucity of resources now 
available to them. 

They expressed the hope 
that the forthcoming Wond 
Food Conference in Rome will 
find a way of conserving world 
foodstocks and making them 
available to the most seriously 
affected developing nations on 
more favourable terms. Th^ 
also agreed to exchange views 
and technology on a bilateral 
multilateral basis in order to 
achieve increase in national 
food production and ensuring 
the necessaiy inputs of tneegy, 
fertilisers, technology, etc. 

The US Secretary of State 
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thtoktd the government of 
for' their cordiality and 
warm hospitality and invited 
the nisistcr of External Affairs 
of India to pay an ofUcial visit 
to the USA. The invitation 
was accepted with thanks. 

The Prime Minister con¬ 
veyed an invitation for Presi¬ 
dent Ford to visit India in 1975, 
and Secretary Kissinger accept¬ 
ed the invitation on behalf of 
the US President. 

IfldO'US agree¬ 
ment on joint 
commission 

TIib roixowiNO is the text of 
the agreement between the 
government of the Republic of 
India and the government of 
the United States of America 
to establish a joint commis¬ 
sion on economic, commer¬ 
cial, ecientific, technological, 
educational and cultural cu- 
opnation. 

“The government of the 
RepuUfc of India and the 
government of the United 
States of America, guided by a 
common desire to strengthen 
further the friendly relations 
between their two countries, 
determined to explore the pos¬ 
sibilities of fostering mutually 
advantageous cooperation bet¬ 
ween them in the economic, 
commercial, scientific, techno¬ 
logical, educational and cUl- 
tura &lds, have agreed as 
follows: 

Ankle I: The government 
of the Republic of India and 
the government of the United 
Stales of America hereby 
constitute a joint commission 
on economic, commercial, 
scientific, technological, educa¬ 
tional and cultural cooperation. 

Arikl« 2; Tlw tasks of the 
commission may include the 
following: 

1. In, the field of economic 
and comiTterctal cooperation: 
(a) To review matters con¬ 
cerning economic and com¬ 
mercial relations between the 
two eountries; (b) To identify 
and investigate areas for closer 


cooperation, to make joint 
Btu^ in areas of common 
interest and to recommend 
programmes concerning econo¬ 
mic growth and development 
through mutual cooperation: 
(c) To recommend measures 
and activities to stimulate two- 
way trade between the two 
countries consistent with their 
international obligations, which 
may include inter alia the 
sending of trade promotion 
missions and trade delega¬ 
tions; (d) To promote possi¬ 
bilities of increased investment 
consistent with the investment 
policies of the two countries: 
and (e) To explore possibili¬ 
ties of enhanced cooperation 
between financial, indu.stnal 
and commercial institutions 
and organisations. 

2. lathe field of scientific 
and technological coopeiatioii: 
(a) To review and recommend 
plans for cooperation between 
the two countries and measures 
for their implementation and 
coordination, which may in¬ 
clude, inter alia, the exchange 
ol specialists and information 
and the organisation of bila¬ 
teral seminars on problems of 
common interest; (b) To iden¬ 
tify common scientific and 
technological problems and 
to formulate and recommend 
joint research programmes 
which might lead to applica¬ 
tion of results in industry, agri¬ 
culture, health and utlicr 
fields; and (c) To explore 
possibilities of enhanced scien¬ 
tific and technical cooperation 
between the two governments, 
their agencies and other in¬ 
stitutions in the two countries. 


the coarse of the inaptemeota- 
tion of the h#- 

ween the two ctMfntries in fbnsg 
fi-om time to time ia the fiel4* 
of economic, commercial, scien¬ 
tific, tecboologicat, educational 
and cultural cooMration in¬ 
cluding those which maybe 
signed hereafter and make re- 
comiBMilctiona for the sucoem- 
fill fulfilment of those agree¬ 
ments. 

5. The commission shall 
also be commpetent to review 
other problems that raij^t 
arise in the implementation 
of this agreement and other 
related matters that might be 
brought up by either party. 

Articles: The commission 
shall consist of representa¬ 
tives of the two governments 
with the representation of each 
government headed by an 
oillcial of ministerial or cabi¬ 
net rank. The commission 
may appoint sub-commissions 
and with other bodies as may 
be necessary to deal with 
specific issues or fields of co¬ 
operation and to make ap. 
propriate progress reports. 

Article 4: The commission 
shall hold its meetings not less 
than once a year. Meetings of 
the commission shall be held 
in each country alternately. 
The commission may invite to 
such meetings, as may be 
mutually agreed, the required 
number of experts and advi¬ 
sers. Special meeting of the 
commission may be convened 
by mutual agreement. 

Articles: Within its areas 
of competence, the commission 
may submit mutually agreed 


finding* Of jtf oposal# to tl» 

Artkk 6: Afitaiftitildve 
e^pmwa ittuiddiM tp % 
meetings of the commisnon 
and its nab-commissibnl tllAll 
be borne by the oouatsy in 
which the inee^t MU. 
Each loveinment shall bear 
the ex^nses of ita own he- 
presentation at the meeiings 
(Mf ffie commission hod m 
sub-commissions, including the 
expenses of travel to such 
meetings as well as bootd and 
lodging and other ]M|Banal 
expenses of its representatives. 
All procedural and adminis¬ 
trative matters not provided 
for herein shall be detemdiied 
by the commission or its sub- 
commissions upon the mutual 
consent of the two sides. 

Article 1: This agreenmt 
shall remain in force, subject 
to the right of either govern¬ 
ment to terminate it upon 
notification to the other 
government in writing of its 
intention to do so, such noti¬ 
fication being made not later 
than six months prior to the 
proposed date of termination 
of the agreement. Unless other¬ 
wise agreed, the termination 
of this agreement or of the 
activities of the commission 
shall not affbet the validity or 
duration of any other agree¬ 
ments entered into by the two 
governments in the fields of 
economic, commercial scienti¬ 
fic. technological, educational 
or cultural cooperations. 

Ankle 8: This kgreement 
shall ciHue into force fnom the 
date of signature hereof. 


3. In the field of educa¬ 
tion and cultural cooperations: 
(a) To review and recommend 
programmes, plans and priori¬ 
ties for cooperative efforts to 
facilitate tlw interchange of 
peoples, materials and ideas in 
the broad fields of education, 
scholarship, and such areas of 
cultural endeavour as perform¬ 
ing arts, fine arts, libraries 
and museums, sports and mass 
communications, and (b) To 
review periodically the pro- 
^ss and functioning of exist¬ 
ing programmes and arrange¬ 
ments, making recommenda¬ 
tions as may be appropriate. 

4. The commission may 
also consider matters arising in 
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Do You Know 


i) that different speeies of wood, hitherto used onl> as firewood, 
are now used as raw mateiial in the manuracturc ol RAYON- 
GRADE PULP? 

ii) that GWALIOR RAYONS, MAVOOR. was the first and 
foremost to find out the suitability of such sporics ol wood 
for the manufacture of Ra)oo>gi*ade Pulp ^ 

ui) that MURUKKU (Erythriua ludica) and UPPOOTHY (Maca- 
ranga Pcllato), among those woods, arc outstandingly good 
as raw material for Pulp ? 

iv) that GWALIOR RAYONS. MAVOOR, vvill be pleased to 
receive offers for such specirs of wood for prodiiciui' Ra}on- 
grade Pulp? 


Contact 

THE milOR RIVON SILK IIF6. (WV&) CO. LTD.. 

(PULP DIVISION) 

BiPlaklcootasin — MAVOOR — Koshilcode Dt. 

K B R A A 

Grams "WOODPULP" Calicut Tales. 084-216, Phones 3973 
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W 0 M,D Food G>nfetmoe which 
UUU Iwl opened in Rome on November 5, 1974, 

'f'lllCSI himfiri# bought together politiciane, economists, 
Itl Iv I lUI 1^1 7 experts and consultants to thrash out a 

solution for the problem of finding food 
some countries which have been unfortunate victims of natural calamities in recent 
■s. Bangladesh, some countries of Africa and some parts of our country have already 
engaged the attention of not only the governments there but also of the developed coun¬ 
ties who have shown some keenness to assist in this regard. The problem of food shor- 
age has not dawned on the world all of a sudden but is the cumulative cfifcct of u num- 
fccr of factors not the least of which is the steady increase in population which in some 
peveloping countries has exceeded the rate of increase in food production. Also the 
Remand for food has increased while the food inventories of the world have during 
^e past decade steadily come down. If in 1961 the world stocks of foodgrains were 
Ifnough to fbed the whole population of the world for about a hundred days, the pre- 
lent level of reserves may not last even 25 days and, if this trend continues, the reserves 
^ay drop to a level which may be sufficient for the world population for hardly a week. 

Dr Kurt Waldheim, UN Secretary-General, made a fervent appeal to the industri- 
jalized countries of the world to put up $5,000 million in the next five years so iis to 
[provide food assistance to the needy developing countries, lie also urged the develop¬ 
ing countries to recast their economic development plans by laying increased stress on 
agriculture, especially food crops. He rightly told the world's food ministers, officials 
and others gathered in the Hull of the Palace of Congress in Rome that the stage for 
words was long over and that immediate action was called for if the deliberations of 
the conference were to result in any concrete action. The central theme of his address 
related to the need for national and international action to ensure some insurance 
against food famine in the poor countries of the world. 
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W is true that the solution of this problem in the short term hinges on the atti 
tude of the food-surplus countries Jed by the USA. Dr Henry A Kissinger, the US 
Secretary of State, in his address listed five points, namely, increasing the production of 
food exporting nations, accelerating production in developing countries, improving 
means of food distribution, financing food operations and providing security against 
food emergencies. Surely the last point had great immediate relevance and in this regard 
Dr Kissinger proposed the establishment of an internationally coordinated world-wide 
reserve of foodgrains at 60 million tonnes above the present carryover stocks. 

The analysis of the problem put forward by Dr Waldheim as well as Dr Kissinger 
was undoubtedly flawless but the central question remained: Who will bell the cat? 
It seemed that the Rome conference emerged as a confrontation between the developed 
! and the developing countries. The representatives of the developing countries com¬ 
plained that there were hardly any signs of the developed countries coming forward to 
help the poor countries of the world in a really satisfactory manner. 

It was Mr Jagjivan Ram, our minister for Agriculture and Irrigation, who put 
forward the idea of a food security council on the same lines as the UN Security Council 
which should be armed with sufficient power to evolve a world food policy and guide 
and implement it. He refuted the charge of the developed countries that the develop¬ 
ing countries had exhibited lack of will to raise the level of food production. Mr Jagji- 
van Ram pointed out that the developing countries suffered from paucity of resources 
whieh was the direct outcome of their historical background as well as the existing 
structure and pattern of world trade. If the conference was not to be reduced to the 
status of a jamboree where participants from both the developing and the developed 
coclatries got away with platitudes, it would be necessary to devise some kind of ma¬ 
chinery for folbw-up action. Mr Jagjivan Ram laid great stress on this aspect of the 
problem. 

Whatever the outcome of the deUberatious at Rome, the developing countries 
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will have to leant to manage their own 
affairs with increased self-reliance. They 
might get some doles which would meet 
only a fraction of their needs, but the 
bulk of the requirements of the people of 
these poor countries will have to be met 
through their own resources. The pros¬ 
perity brought to some parts of develop- 


Bonds with 
Bonn 

Two lUAMs of Indian nuclear and 
energy experts were in the Federal 
Republic of Germany recently to discuss 
energy polity .ind joint research projects. 
The visits were significant in the context 
of West Germany's intensive efforts to 
hasten the pace of research and develop¬ 
ment concerning new sources of energy. 
The chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr Homi Setlina, and the 
head of the Bhabhu Atomic Research 
Centre, Dr R,ija Ramanna, were the 
guests of the Bonn Foreign office. A 
throe-member Indian government dele¬ 
gation of energy experts, headed by Mr 
K.S.R. Chari, Secretary m the ministry 
for Steel and Mines, and including Dr 
M.Q- Krishna, director of the Central 
Fuel Research Institute at Dhanbad, and 
Mr H. N Sharan, head of the Research 
and Development Department of Bharat 
Heavy Electricals, visited the Federal 
Republic last month for detailed dis¬ 
cussions about joint research projects. 

An interesting dement of Indo- 
Gorman cooperation has been that in 
recent years, incic.isiiig attention has 
been devoted to sophisticated areas, 
particutaily after the conclusion of an 
agreement early (his yc.ir on cooperation 
in the fields of science and tedmology. 
This is in addition to the 1971 Indo- 
Gcrman agreement on collaboration in 
the fields of pc.iccful uses of nuclear 
energy and space research. The scope 
of the new agreement is much wider. 
An effort is being made to e.sUbIish links 
between Indian mul Cierman institutions 
in the fields of geology and geophysics, 
medicine, biology, metallurgy and coal 
research. After the oil crisis, gasification 


log countries through the green revolution 
in the recent past is proof positive of 
the capacity of these areas to be abte to 
manage their aShirs through their own 
efforts. Perhaps it would be unwise to be 
looking outward all the time for help when 
a significant increase in output can be 
attained through self-help and self-reliance. 


as well as liquefaction of coal has attrac¬ 
ted both the countries. 

West Germany achieved the premier 
position in respect of foreign collabo¬ 
rations with Indian entrepreneurs in 
1973. As against 61 new approvals with 
West Germany, collaborations with the 
US firms were 48 followed by 53 with the 
UK and 38 with Japan. Indo-German 
coliaboiations are no drain on Indian 
foreign exchange resources in the sense 
that they earn more for this country than 
they spend. A recent survey of nearly 
one-third of Indo-German collaborations 
revealed that their total exports amounted 
to Rs 9.70 crores, Rs 9.30 crores and 
Rs 11.16 crores during the years 1970, 
1971 and 1972 respectively. The figures 
of the total transfer by way of dividends, 
licence fees and interest payments of all 
Indo-German collaborations operating 
in this country were Rs 3.14 crores in 
1969-70 and Rs 4.44 crores in 1970-71. 
This revealed the significance of the Indo- 
German collaborations as foreign ex¬ 
change earners for the country. It may 
be added that the foreign partners gave 
valuable assistance in reaching a break¬ 
through in exports. It has been estimated 
that nearly half of the Indo-German 
collaborations were actively assisted in 
their export efforts by their collaborating 
partners. 

Mr A. N. Kilachand, President of 
Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, 
pointed out recently that interest in 
Indo-German industrial cooperation 
existed especially among mcdium-s<zed 
companies which were centred around 
Stuttgart and Munich, as well as the 
Ruhr district. It also a fact that 
many of these companies offered 
highly advanced technology, be added. 
Mr Kilachand asked the government of 
India to consider permission for marginal 


iMimeywhe ti Dm 

CotliAoratkni ta 1973 

Industry 

Number 

of 

approvals 

Electrical Machinery, Materials 


and Apparatus 

Automobiles, Tractors, Loco¬ 
motives, other Vehicles and 

12 

Ancillaries 

U 

Industrial Machinery (General) 

10 

Other Industries (Engineering) 
Other Industries (Non-Engi- 

9 

neering) 

7 

Textile Machinery 

4 

Instruments and Hand Tools 
Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Me- 

3 

tai Products 

1 

Machine Tools and Small Tools 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Products, Rubber, Synthetic 

1 

Resins, Paints 

Consulting and Engineering 

1 

Services 

1 

Regtonal Break-up of the 1973 Indo- 
Gmnan Collaboiatimis 

Region 

Number 

of 

approvalb 
in 1973 

Bombay/Poona 

23 

New Delhi 

11 

Bangalore 

6 

Calcutta 

Gujarat (Baroda2; Broach I; 

4 

Vidyanagar 1} 

4 

Madras 

Uttar Pradesh (Ghaziabad 2; 

• 3 

Agra 1)- 

3 

Coimbatore 

2 

Udaipur 

2' 

Fmldabad 

1 

Orissa (Kansbahal) 

1 ] 

. \ 
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Iiujol^ foff fotvigit iavex 

tort Stilt of «tww 

joist tttitttto. tbt«. few «|t«M. wosld go 
a ioflg v*y is rasOviog tfae '*'pty- 
chological barrier” of muy tmall and 
mediiso^lsed Srnu lo West Oermaoy 
vriricb could offis valuable teetoiologiea to 
their prospective lodiaa partners. 

This country has been promised an 
assittance of 360 million DM (Rs 108 
crom) during the financial year 1974<75, 
a 16 per cent increase over 1973-74. The 
agreement increasing financial assistance 
this year is an expression of the close 
cooperation between the two countries. 
This country has received the largest 
share of development assistance given by 
West Germany to all developing coun¬ 
tries, and is estimated to be about one- 
third of the total bilateral commitments 
of that country. Up to 1973-74, Federal 
Republic’s assistance for India’s economic 
development had reached a total of 3,9 
billion DM (Rs 1,770 crores) and has 
been distributed between project assis- 


tmiec, capiml goods ctcdltt* commodity 
crediti^ Imns to finanmai instituHona and 
debt t^ief. There hat also been a quali* 
tative improvement in this assistance with 
a soflening of the credit’terms. The 
West German assistance is completely 
untied and enables this country to pro¬ 
cure goods and services from any part of 
the world to her best advantage. 

Mention may be made here of the new 
guidelines set early this year by the 
Federal Republic of Germany for its 
technical assistance. The central idea of 
this concept is to mobilise the resources 
of the devdoping country itself instead of 
supplying projects on turn-key basis. It 
has been emphasised that labour poten¬ 
tial in the developing countries should be 
exploited and technical assistance should 
be designed to assist rural areas. Such 
assistance can take the form of German 
experts being sent for specific jobs or Indian 
experts being trained in West Germany. 
Assistance is also provided for economic 
surveys and studies. 


Accent on 
production 

The fchitiuuoht observation of the 
union minister for Industry and Civil 
Supplies, Mr T.A. Pai, in his address here 
on November 6 to the conference of state 
ministers of Industry, that "the only 
answer to inflation is production and the 
only answer to recession is also pro¬ 
duction” deserves pertinent notice for it 
indicates the anxiety of the government 
to step up output. The logic behind this 
observation, course, is also not un¬ 
sound. Bmides the disproportionate ex¬ 
pansion in the money supply with the 
public vls-orvU growth in prodwtion m 
the past five years, global inflation and 
cost escaintions on account of such other 
faotob as under-utilisation of industrial 
capacities and high iqddenoe of indirect 
taxesi the primary cause of the recent up¬ 
swing in prices in our country is the wids- 
qwead shortages of goods. Unless the 
situation ia rectified thrrnvh increased out¬ 
put* iaflatlonaty tendencies cannot be 
ooatiiqed efiemiveiy, Ibe dedine in the 
ptioW flf eevetal aMsmodities, inMudhtg 


some of daily consumption, witnessed 
since the third week of September, fol¬ 
lowing credit squeeze and the anti-smuggl¬ 
ing and anti-unaccounted money com- 
paigns of the government obviously can¬ 
not be sustained for long because it has, 
to on overwhelming extent, resulted from 
the dehoarding of stocks. The dehoar- 
ded stocks cannot be expected to last 
long. The improvement in the supply 
tituation can be maintained only if pro¬ 
duction is stepped up. 

Similarly, production is the only ulti¬ 
mate answer to recession in our country 
because it is primarily through increased 
output that production costs can be ra¬ 
tionalised and brought within the means 
of the hard-pressed consumer, although 
the high incidence of customs and excise 
duties as well as the impact of credit 
squeeze cannot be ignored. What hurts 
the consumer most is the jacking up of 
prices due to physical shortages of goods. 
Besides hurting the consumer, this pheno¬ 
menon also distorts the contours of the 
infl ffirH^l scene. If costs and prices can 
be rationaiiaed through higher output, a 
proper equilibrium can be estUbUshed bet- 
wm demimd and wWuh would 


t*, ' 


he^ fecUitiito flitiitte i«v#*ti)ieUll derf* 
sioBS. Hiidtef otttiMtt tiili hlso help in , 
redttdog at lelut to some exteotptofiuction | 
costs and obviate artifidat ctuatioo at 
sorcities which assist in jadting Up iwisefe. 
Demand can, tiius, be revis^ aud re- 
cessionary tendencies warded off by twd 
large, although this might not be possible 
in industries the consumption or the pur- | 
chase of whose products can be postponed 
by consumers. 

Equally significant are the observations ' 
of Mr Pai in respect of the utilisation of 
the existing industrial capacities as well 
as the direction to be given to future is* 
vestments in industry. In view of the ( 
severe constraints of power, raw mate¬ 
rials, financial resources, etc., it is appa¬ 
rent that the needs of ail the segments of 
industry cannot be met adequately. The ap¬ 
proach, therefore, has to be very selective. 
The government necessarily has to draw 
up a programme to identic the industries 
which have to be sustained as a priority 
basis. Mr Pai has grouped in tlds cate- ‘ 
gory all those industries which provide ' 
for infrastructure and capital goods With ’ 
the industries manufacturing mass con- 
sumption items. On this, of couTK, I 
there can be two opinions. The ioune- 
dlate task is the raising of the production 
of mass consumption goods and the stepp- J 
ing up of the output of equipment and | 
raw materials required by the industries 
producing them. For a couple of years, , 
indiscriminate expansion of the capital 
goods and infirastructure industriM would 
only add to the inflationary tendencies be¬ 
cause of their long gestation periods. Of 
course, from the long-term point of view, 

Mr Pai’s emphasis on the inclusion of 
these indu-stries in the ebre programme 
also is not unwarranted. Obviously, a 
judicious balance has to be struck bet¬ 
ween the immediate future and the long¬ 
term requirements. 

Following from the above analysis is 
the plea of Mr Pai for a change in the ap¬ 
proach to licensing of industrial units. 

As he has observed, there is no point to¬ 
day in issuing a large number of letters of 
intent and industrial licences for all kinds 
of items. Letters of intent and industrial 
licences for some time at least will have 
to be issued on a priority basis to meet 
the inunediate requirenmts. Unless this 
is done, tfae scarce resonxees of the public 
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fisMcial lo&titationi on which tndtntrial 
entreptvomrs have come to depend to 
an overwhetmmg extent owing to the 
tlug gixhness in the Xtock. market wiU 
come under heavy pressure and it will 
not be possible to meet the require¬ 
ments ot the pnonty sectors squarely 
The same will be the case m respect of 
other inputs What is needed at present 
is concentration of eftorts on specific fields 
of industrial activity and not their diffu¬ 
sion over a wide sphere fxport-oneDUid 
industries, of course deserve all assistance 
Significantly enough the state Industry 
ministers pleaded that the manufacture 
of luxury Items too need not be severely 
curtailed if these goods can be exported 

The suggestion of Mr Pu that m view 
of the need tor a selective approach to 
licensing of industrial units, u leview 
should be effected of the letters of intent 
remaining unutilised foi a nunibei of 
years both with the private and the stale 
sectors is equally wholesome So also 
his stress th,il once a lettei ot intent is 
issued after thorough examination all 
assistance should be made available to 
Its holder tor translating it into a produc 
tion unit as expeditiously as possible 
Such a review should help in eliminating 
the pre-emptive type ol letters of intent 
which have been issued in the last two oi 
three years, paruoularly to the slate in¬ 
dustrial development corporations on the 
dogmatic consideiation of fostering the 
public sector 

Mr Pai has also quite approprutcly 
emphasised that the Industrial Develop 
ment and Regulation Ait as well as 
the Industrial Polity Resolution should 
be given a new orientation The negative 
approach adopted under this act and the 
policy resolution of not allowing laiger 
indastriai units to expind to optimum 
levels, although this might be required 
not only on economic but also social 
considerations is hardly what is nc^eded 
today (f an industrial unit is not to be 
allowed to become sick oi languish it 
has to be allowed expansion to its opti¬ 
mum level Ideologic il considerations 
ought not be allowed <i sway in this field 

It IS further heartening that Mr Pai has 
itiesaed the need for attunwg the pricing , 


and disiribution policiei of the government 
to the urgent task of stef^ng up out¬ 
put Instead of ngid price and distnbu- 
tion mmtrob he feeH that new mdustnal 
units should be allowed a fair return on 
capital employed Rigid controls obvi¬ 
ously go against the interests of prospective 
entrepreneurs and instances are not want¬ 
ing of how dringent controls have ham¬ 
pered investments and instead of improv¬ 
ing the situation worsened matters in 
the long run 

Industrialisation of backward areas 
came up prominently for discussion at 
the state Industry mmisters meet The 
anxiety of the slate governments to 
industrialist these areas can well be app¬ 
reciated But It has to be recognised by 
the stitc povtrnraents that unless they 
take concerted steps to build up infra¬ 
structure facilities in these areas, mere 
grant of concessions cannot ittracl en 
trepreneuis to these regions The plea of 
some state ministers that the large in¬ 
dustrial houses should be allowed to set 
up industries based on local raw materials 


evea thdi# sii<^ iMi 

Itt the core icetor tM 
are allowed to if Wi^d, 

should, however, femhtete to loiim eitent 
the growth of industry in the bedwitd 
areas In view of the fdet that ihe tnijld- 
mg up of infrastructure faoditiea m a 
backward area is a time-consuiaing pro¬ 
cess. the fUiBg of a deadline for togc 
industrial houses for setting up manufac¬ 
turing units m these areas, as suggested 
by some state mmisters, will not be a Step 
in the nght direction 

The proposed weedmg out of bc^s in- 
dustiial units m the small-scale sector - 
such units are said to account for nearly 
25 per cent of the small-scale mamiAtctur 
ing concerns - should help in improvmg 
the supply position of the scarce raw 
materials for the genuine producers 
There can be no denying the fiict that the 
allocation of scarce materials to the bogus 
units which arc traded on to the genuine 
manufacturers at high premia, has added 
to the inflationary tendencies in the 
country to no small extent 
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Disappointment and dissatisfaction at the my 
the food problem m India has been tackled consti 
tilled Ihe keynote of the speeches made by all sec 
tions of the Assembly while Government spokes¬ 
men indulged m self praise which is wholly incom 
prehensibte What is the criterion by which to 
judge the success oi failure of the food policy’ 
It IS to secure food to the people suBicisnt both 
uualitativelv and quantitatively to ensure health 
md leasonable well being having regard to nor¬ 
mal standards fl,is the Government at India 
fulfilled tha elementary obligation of a civilized 
Oovemmeni? Sir A p Sdvastava felt that they 
had done extraordinarily well '* while Dr Kao, 
A government nominee, almost pathetically plea¬ 
ded for some lilile efedR" for what they had 
aehitved 

Tte f ood Member recounted the achieve- 
mentv thus We have secured the reCoC- 
nrtion and adoption of an all-tndia policy steadi- 

bbbswmbbbsss^Sbsb 


ty putsued with a common direction and a common 
aim" Presumably, the 'Common aim" was to 
ensure food for all and rationing was the means 
to achieve that end And yet so faf it iwaolns 
merely a wish that the statutoty raUou in Indi i 
should not fall below 1 lb a day,” while it aelually 
ranges between 6 ounces and a pound Then there 
IS the question of prices The Pood Member's 
second claim was the control of paces "which 
heve shown a steady downward ipend ” Bat, as 
IS well known, not the prices of all fbodgnins have 
been controlled, and although a mpasute qf ahdii 
llty, It may be conceded, has beev actiieVSlAill ft 
gatd to eeiMls, the prices of oUttr food articles 
have eoOtinusd high, especially those of ihq pro 
techve foods Deaths from starvation io Od 
cutia have not yet attopettier gened, and abder 
vers who recently towed Uw intedte of Uuu ifibe- 
led prpvinob. fmmd men and women (p tdi 
lagm who wete utterly dartitute 
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Iron Ore Exports • Steel 
IDPL's New Strains * 

Till: acceptance, though irt principle 
only, at the ministerial level meeting of 
the iron ore exporting countries at Geneva 
last week, of the proposal to form an 
association of these countries to secure 
a fair and suitable price for the exports 
of this ore has been received here vrith a 
good deal of satisfaction. The idea will 
receive concrete shape at the bands of a 
small preparatory committee, which has 
been set up to examine in depth the form 
and provisions for the proposed body. 
This committee, of which India is the 
chainnan, will meet in New Delhi in 
January and report to another meeting 
of the ministers of the iron ore exporting 
countries to be held in March or April 
next year. 

cooperative action 

Although the proposal encountered 
some rough weather in the initial stages 
of the l^t week’s Geneva conference. 


Availability and Prices * 
Ancillary industries 

the iron ore exporting countries with a 
view to coordinating the national poli¬ 
cies in the field of iron ore exports, the 
creation of international conditions for an 
orderly and healthy development of these 
exports, and ensuring of stable, equitable 
and remunerative world price level for 
iron ore and its semi-finished derivatives. 

Although the proposal came to be seri¬ 
ously considered only last year, after 
the oil exporting countries were success¬ 
ful in sharply raising the international 
prices of crude oil, it has its genesis in the 
deliberations of UNCTAD 11, held in 
New Delhi in February-March, 1968. 
At the UNCTAD 11 conference, iron ore 
was listed among the commodities re¬ 
quiring prompt consideration at inter¬ 
governmental consultations in order to 
identify the problems faced by this com¬ 
modity and to find out suitable remedial 
measures. 


is given to the improvement in th« iron 
content of the expend ore —• from about 
50 per <^nt in 1950 to as much as fiO w 
cent in 1970 -- and also to the substantial 
improvements in the chemical charaiclerii)- 
tics of the ore, even the recent increase xp 
the prices of exported ore pales into in-' 
significance. 

What the major iron ore exporting 
countries like India desire is that the |»rtees 
of iron ore ought to be correlated in a rea¬ 
sonable way to the prices of steel The 
improvement in the prices of steel ought 
to be adequately reflected in the wlces of 
iron ore. Unlike (he unilateral aetion 
of the oil exporting countries to quadrunle, | 
in a short sjpan of about a year, the prices, 
of crude oil, the iron ore exporting count«, 
ries expect the steel producers to af^reci- 
ate the situation and vcriuntarily agree’ 
to improving it. j 

* 

Three important mmouncements were' 
made by the union minister for Steel and > 
Mines, Mr Chandrajit Yadav^ in his* 
address last week to the members of ihe 


because two countries — Algena and 
Venezuela wanted that the association 
should be on the lines of the Organiza¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), of which they are members, some 
Others, particularly Australia, Canada and 
Sweden, were against this. Unlike the 
QPEC’s operations in the recent past, 
the latter countries desired the interest 
of the consumer countries also to be 
taken into account; they were in favour of 
a cooperative action and not action in a 
mood of confrontation. The preparatory 
work done by India in Austraua and Bra¬ 
zil in the recent past and the moderate 
approach of our minister for Commerce, 
nof D.P. Chattopadhyaya, the chainnan 
of>the Geneva meet^ helped in sorting out 
matters. 

Prof Chattopadbyaya’s approach, of 
course, was fully in tine with the stand the 
government of India has taken right since 
the proposal came to be seriously dis¬ 
cussed last year. India desires the asso¬ 
ciation to be ftorum for discussions among 


The issue came to the fore last year 
when it was felt that although the prices 
of steel and some other essential inputs of 
the steel industry such as coking coal, 
had gone up substantially, those of iron 
ore had not risen correspondingly. 

deleting assets 

As was stressed at the last week's 
Geneva meeting, while the prices of steel 
exports have increased by 200/400 per 
cent during the past three years, the im¬ 
provement in iron ore prices — a deplet¬ 
ing, non-renewable asset of the exporting 
countries, majority of which arc as yet 
developing --has been only marginal 
This marginal improvement has also come 
after considerable time lag — in the last 
about 16 months Even the prices of cok¬ 
ing coal during the last two piears or so 
have gone up at a more ^id pace than 
the prices of iron ore. The increase in 
the ^ices of coking coal has been nearly 
^ per cent, as against 60/80 per cent in 
the case of iron ore. tf due consideration 


Consultative Committee of Parliament 
attached to his ministry, The first was 
that despite considerable improvement in 
the supply position of steel, the goyem- 
ment was not thinking of deccmtrolllng 
this important commodity. Mr Yadav 
revealed that between April and Omober 
this year the availability of saleable steel 
had gone up to 3.66 million tonnes 
from 3.15 million tonnee during 
the corresponding period last year. 

The integrated steel plants had 
contributed nearly 3.7 million tonnes of 
saleable steel, as against 2.479 million 
tonnes last year. The remainder addition¬ 
al supply was accounted for by imports 
and the increawd output of mini steel 
plants. The opaations launched by the 
govenmumt against hoarders and profi¬ 
teers in steel and the restrictions placed 
on construction activity were the other 
major factors Which had contributed to 
the improvement in the situatipn. The 
minister expressed the view that it would 
be erroneotiB to construe from the easier 
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UNMl Biqw>iy po&ition that mwmion was 
rottn^ tBc corner. 

With the improvejusnt in raitlMy 
ioHyveineot, Mr Ya4av Miki, the accwnu- 
ftftMd stocfcl at the steel plants had gone 
Idowo from about four lakh tonnes in 
March to approximately three lakh 
itoanes. The availability of steel in the 
jmnrfcett he hoped, would improve further 
(as a result of the elTorts being made to 
Iweed out bogus consumers, particularly 
in the smail'Scale industrial sector. 

Mr Yadav, however, assured the 
members of the consultative committee 
that, as and when required, modifications 
in tlte distribution system would be con- 
Itldered. AHeltorts would be made to 
improve production furth« so that, apart 
from meeting the domestic requirements, 
exports oouid be increased to earn valu- 
iabte foreign exchange. The production 
problems of both the integrated steel¬ 
works and the mini steel plants would 
be sorted out expeditiously. 

The second announcement mode by 
Mr Yadav was that the government did 
not intend to go slow with, or abandon, 
the setting up of the proposed steelworks 
at ^takhap^am and V^ayanagar in spite 
of the difficult resources position. Before 
^e year ends, the preparation of the 
detaUed prqiect reports for the two plants 
would M ordered. The work on the 
Salem steel plant, the minister assured, 
was progressing as scheduled. 

The third announcement concerned 
the aluminium industry. Mr Yadav 
stated that there was "absolutely*' no 
question giving up the Ratnagiri 
^ojeot in Maharashtra or shifting it to 
any other state. 

The minister called upon llie mini 
steel plants to adjust themselves to the 
chang^ supply position and refrain from 
excessive profiteering. In view of the 
growing scarcity of scrap, he assured that 
the programme to produce sponge iron, 
usii^ natural gas, would be pursued with 
vigour to provide an alternative input to 
'mini plants. 

In terms of the recently revised distri- 
butkiO policy, new stockyards, Mr Yadav 
said, would be opened soon at Poona and 
in the states of Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir. 

« * 

The Rishikesh plant of the public 
sector drugs manufacturing company— 
Indisn Drugs and pharmaceuticals Ltd>- 
|has planned to introduce during the 
coming months some new strains of 
latmptomycin sulplmte, tetracycline and 
griesfbtvin. These have been developed 
Romaupplies from IDPL’s collaborator, 
the Soviet Union. New isolates of 
strains of pencillia and oxytetraQicline 
have also been made available by the 


Sovtet Union. They are btkti brU out 
at the RisMkesh plant ^ ♦ 

fn ffiw of the above tteyelopmtiit, 
^ offiste of some other parties ioahidia| 
nteera, to supply to IDRL in^oveo 
technotogy for tetracycline and 
oxytetracycline may not find an 
easy acceptance, althCMjifh the IDPL 
authontles assert that they fire consider¬ 
ing th«e oRbrs in terms oj* the under¬ 
taking's plan to raise by 1971^79 strepto¬ 
mycin capacity to 120 toauss, from 83 
tonnes at present, and tetracycline 
capacity to 93 tonnes from 23 tonnes. 
The utilisation of the strains of 
the parties other than the Soviet Union 
depends on various factors, including the 
equipment and machinery of IDPL and 
the economic viability of the offers them¬ 
selves. Significantly enough, it is pointed 
out that the Soviet Union has all along 
been making available improved strains 
developed by it. 

Apart from raising the production of 
streptomycin and tetncycline, the fifth 
Plan expansion programme of IDPL 
includes establishment of a nicotinamide 
plant, augmenting of the capacity of the 
synthetic drugs plant and the setting up 
of a new formulation unit independent 
of the existing plants of the undertaking. 

With a view to fostering the develop¬ 
ment of small-scale industries the defi¬ 
nition of ancillary industrial units may be 
modified shortly. A green signal for 
this has been given by tte state ministers 
of industries and the Small-Scale indus¬ 
tries board at their meetings here last 
week. The new definition is likely to be 
on the lines recommended recently by 
the Standing Committee on Ancillary 
Industries. According to this recommen¬ 
dation, a small-scale ancillary unit should 
be one engaged in the manufacture of 
parts, components, sub-assemblies, tool¬ 
ings, intermediates and rendering of 
services to the parent unit for production 


prqiiKrtioflltbifflfeiRfiiwe 

and further pr«vi^ tW met q ^wb- 

sU^iuy to. or ooa#iMl^f •tiyti^^h, 

The effect of the change in the defi¬ 
nition would be : 

(i) units producing intermediate! 
would be brought into the 
categoty of anoUlaries—this haa 
partreafar significanw for the 
chemical industries; 

(ii) ancillaries can develop around 
smaii-ecale units also; and 

(lii) servicing units such as sand 
blasting, machining, pressure 
cleaning, grinding, etc., which 
undertake certain processes but 
do not produce parte, compch 
nents, etc., would be brought into 
the fold of aaciliaries. 

To some extent, the new definition 
may restrict the scops of the ancillaries. 
At present there is no stipulation regard¬ 
ing the p»centage of production which 
an anciilaty unit has to make available 
to the parent unit, It is now proposed 
that at least SO per cent of its outfit will 
have to be supplied by a small-sc^ unit 
to one or more parent units if it is to 
qualify for consideration as ao ancillary 
unit 

Ancillary units are entitled to some 
preferential treatment in their operations, 
particularly if they cater for the core and 
defence seetors. They also receive 
financial assistance on a priority basis. 

In view of the rise in capital costs due 
to inflation, the union ministry of Indus¬ 
tries is also likely to soon revise the 
capital ceiling for a small-scale industrial 
unit from the present level of Rs 7.5 
lakhs to Rs 10 lakhs and of a small-scale 
ancillary unit from Rs 10 lakhs to Rs 13 
lakhs. Clearance has been given to this 
proposal also by the Small-Scale Industries 
Board. 
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The monetary screw 

and production 


Sagittarius 


Tub NfcW credit policy for the 1974-75 
busy seasoa announced by the governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India on OctoW 
29 has made an attempt to eliminate some 
of the complicating features of the policy 
for the last season and reduced the cost 
of borrowing for member banks from the 
central banking institution under the Bill 
Market Scheme and against refinance 
facilities. But there has been no signifi¬ 
cant relaxation of credit curbs and the 
monetary authorities have broadly indi¬ 
cated that the scheduled commercial 
banks will have to pursue the priorities 
newly determined for dispensing credit. 
Also, the lending institutions will have to 
be content with the use of fresh addi¬ 
tions to deposits, after fulfiling statutory 
obligations, and the released funds for 
Rs 120 croras as a result of a reduction in 
the cash reserve ratio to four per cent 
from five per cent in two stages in 
December. A basic quota of Rs 100 
crores has been fixed under the Bill 
Market Scheme and the discounting of 
bills within this quota can be effected at 
Bank rate. Fresh discretionary accommo¬ 
dation will be available at interest rates 
ranging between 10 and 15 per cent. 
There is also a basic quota of Rs 13} 
crpies against refinance facility which can 
be used by member banks throughout the 
busy season. 

Bew procedure 

The financing of procurement opera¬ 
tions .will be carried out on somewhat 
different lines. The extent of refinance 
available in respect of procurement advan¬ 
ces in excess of Rs 300 crores has been 
limited to SO per cent until they reach 
Rs ’450 crores. There will be full refinance 
in respect of credit in excess of Rs 450 
cror«. The new procedure will be slightly 
more advantageous to the lending instiV 
tutions as the outlay ^out of owned re¬ 
sources will be only Us 50 crores against 
an advance of Rs 100 crores above Rs 
300 crores. Under the earlier arrange- 
taent there was no refinamee up to Rs ^ 
orores though tbere was full refinance 
after this limit The net benefit derived 
by the bankfiig system way of refi^ 


nance facilities will be Rs 25 crores when 
procurement credit reaches the level of 
Rs 450 crores. New refinance will, how¬ 
ever, be more costly at 10 per cent 
though the lending rate also for procure¬ 
ment credit has been raised to 12 per cent. 

busy-season needs 

No estimate has been made of the 
needs of borrowers during the busy 
season as there arc many uncertainties 
and it was argued on the last occasion 
that the Reserve B.ank. had to revise its 
own estimates and permit expansion of 
credit for a gross amount of Rs 1175 
crores including procurement finance of 
Rs 190 crores. It had been anticipated 
that the growth in advances would not 
be more than Rs 650 crores. The mone¬ 
tary authorities h.ivc, therefore, contented 
themselves by merely indicating what will 
be the quantum ef resources av^lablc to 
member banks and how discretionary 
accommodation will he extended under 
the Bill Market Scheme and against re¬ 
finance facilities. It has, of course, been 
helpfully decided that the cash reserve 
ratio will be reduced by one per cent to 
four per cent in two instalments m 
December. This will augment surplus 
funds of banks by Rs 120 crores. 

No reliable estimates have also been 
made of the increase in deposits during 
the busy season though it is felt that the 
revised interests rates will be helpful in 
the mobilisation of additional resources. 
However, having regard to the uneven 
trends noticed in recent months it will 
be safe to proceed on the assumption 
that the growth in deposits in the six 
months ended April 1975 may not be 
more than Rs 650 crores. Allowing for 
the segregation of deposits to the extent 
of Rs 241 crores for fulfilling statutory 
obligations, the balance of Rs 409 crores 
can be utilised for granting fresh assis¬ 
tance to borrowers. The released cash 
balances of Rs 120 crores and the un¬ 
used portion of the quefta of refinance 
amounting to Rs 57 crores will also aug¬ 
ment the pool of resources to a total of 
Rs 586 crores. The basic quota under 
the BUI Market Schenne had already been 


utilised fully as the outstanding amount 
on October 25, was Rs 108.10 crores . 
while borrowing against refinance facility 
stood at Rs 63,33 crores on the same 
date. 

The gross expansion of credit with 
the existing facilities and the resources in 
sight can not therefore be more than Rs 
600 crores including even Rs 75 crores in 
respect of procurement credit out of 
owned resources against the gross credit 
of Rs 1175 crores in 1973-74. (Even > 
allowing for the availability of procure- I 
meat refinance for Rs 115 crores the i 
adjusted expansion of credit was Rs 1060 . 
crores.) There will, therefore, be a gap . 
of Rs 460 crores if the trends in the last I 
season are any guide. 

rcadjagtments compteted | 

It may not, however, be necessary to i 
provide assistance to all classes of bor¬ 
rowers in the coming months on the 
previous scale as imported iidlation will 
not have the same distorting effect with 
the adjustment to the situation arising 
out of the big rise in oil prices having 
been largely completed. There may even 
be a reduction in requirements in some 
directions with the drop in prices of 
non-ferrous metals and some other items, 
but the requirements of public sector 
undertakings will be on a larger scale. 
Their output has been rising and the off¬ 
take of finished goods such as steel has 
not also been brisk. Again, some new deve¬ 
lopments have taken place which have 
been responsible for the increase in 
stocks of cloth and yarn and other consu¬ 
mer goods. The trade has not found it 
possible to hold stocks of previous dimen¬ 
sions because of the paucity of credit 
from b^aar sources. But for these new 
happenings there might have been a 
contraction in advances in October by 
about Rs 60 crores instead of an increase 
of Rs 41 crores that has been recorded. 

It is now felt in industrial circles that 
the offtake of finished goods will assume 
normal proportions only after some 
week* and stocks might increase further 
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by Another Rs 100 crores. Taking into 
account the various factors it will be 
reasonable to presume that credit expan¬ 
sion will liave to be of the order of 
Rt tiSO crores. There may not immediately 
be any dilBculty in finding the required 
resources for meeting new needs in 
November and December. In Novem¬ 
ber last year deposit.s rose by Rs 176 
crores and advances by Rs 177 crores. 

The rise in advances in the current month 
may not be more tlutn Rs 125 crores and 
{ banks can meet this demand without 
I even fully utilising refinance quota as 
deposits may increase by about Rs 175 
I crores in the same period. In December 
; 1973, advances increased by Rs 283 crores 
I and deposits by Ks crores. These 
i trends may be repeated as heavy 
, payments will have to be made in respect 
I of tax dues. The gap of Rs 180 crores 
I after making the necessary adjustments in 
: new deposits in respect of statutory obli¬ 
gations can be taken care of by the 
released cash balances and the unused 
! portion of basic quota of refinance. 

i The decision of the Reserve flank to 
I reduce the cash reserve ratio by one per 


CRit 'is therefore to be commended and 
banks will not be tnerming unduly 
their borrowing charges. Actually they 
will be helped to augment their income 
utilising the released cash balances 
remuneratively. The first three months 
of 1975 however will witness a heighten¬ 
ing of the credit squeeze as fresh deposits 
will fall far short of additional demand 
for credit. 

In the first quarter of 1974 advances 
increased by Rs 412 crores against 
a rise in deposits of only Rs 136 
crores and it was necessary to borrow 
heavily on a penal basis against refinance 
facilities even after making a liberal use 
of the Bill Market Scheme. In the first 
quarter of 1975 advances may increase to 
the extent of Rs 325 crores while deposits 
may not rise by more than Rs 125 crores. 
It will be helpful at this stage if the cash 
reserve ratio can be reduced to three per 
cent from four per cent. This decision 
may be taken in l ebruary. Even so, it 
will be necessary to grant discretionary 
accommodation for Rs 125-130 crores 
under the Bill Market Scheme, in view 
of these 'difficulties the Reserve Bank 
could have desired to fix a higher basic 


quota under the Bill Market Scheme and 
also permitted a larger refinance ouqta 
of 1 1 per cent of demand and time liabi¬ 
lities as at the end of last September. 

The new credit policy has therefore 
many unexplained gaps though the fixa¬ 
tion of basic quotas and the reduction of 
cash reserve ratio along with a lowering 
of the net liquidity ratio to 39 per cent, 
will prevent that distortion in interest 
rates witnessed in the last season. It is 
of course presumed that the statutory 
liquidity ratio will remain unchanged at 
33 per cent. If a helpful attitude is adop¬ 
ted and the banks are enabled to take 
quick decisions much of the confusion 
witnessed in the last busy season can be 
avoided and the drawing limits can be 
relaxed to facilitate production being 
maintained at an optimum level, even 
while there was unexpected accumulation 
of finished stocks with some industries 
due to a dislocation in the activities of 
traders. As there are genuine complaints 
about inadequate credit hampering pro¬ 
duction and recessionary trends are emer¬ 
ging in some direction.s, any unimagina¬ 
tive attempt to tighten the monetary 
screw will do more harm than good. 
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Debt position of the states 


Kfran 

Barntan 


THb STAiL governments clearly have to 
shoulder considerable responsibilities in 
mobilising financial resources for economic 
development. Our Constitution has 
divided the functions and resources 
between central and state governments. 
In spite of the increasing assistance in 
the form of shared taxes and grants-in- 
aid from the centre, the state governments 
have to make their own effort to raise 
resources through taxation and borrowing 
to finance the economic activities included 
in the state and concurrent lists of the 
Indian Constitution.* The Constitution 
of India has assigned wide powers and 
functians to the states. To fulfil these 
heavj' and increasing responsibilities, the 
mobilisation of financial resources has 
become one of the major problems of 
the state governments. There lire always 
some limitations on the state governments 
to raise resources through taxation, result¬ 
ing in their increasing debt burden. 

The Constitution provides for borrow¬ 
ing by both the central government and 
the state governments cither independently 
or collectively. However, under article 


292 of the Indian Constitution, a state is 
permitted to borrow in India upon the 
security of the consolidated fund of the 
state within the limits fixed from time to 
time by its legislature. That is why 
sometimes the question of centralisation 
of the loan operations had arisen. In the 
case of centralised borrowing, the proce¬ 
eds of total borrowing are shared by the 
central government and the state govern¬ 
ments on an agreed basi.s. ‘There were 
two reasons which led to the centralisa¬ 
tion of states’ market borrowings. First, 
the states had to pay higher interest rates 
than the central government which the 
former did not like; and second, the 
market prices of state government securi¬ 
ties have been generally quoted below the 
level of the government of India securi¬ 
ties, which probably implied a reflection 
upon the soundness of the financtai posi¬ 
tion of the states,* The latter effect was 
also, at least in part, due to the Reserve 
Bank’s policy of not suppdftiog the state 
loans as it does when the government of 
India loans go unsubscribed In full or in 
part. 

Keeping these points in mind, in 1963 


in the wake of the Chinese aggression, it 
was decided to centralise public borrow¬ 
ing and It was proposed to borrow 
Rs 393 crores including Rs 100 crores on 
behalf of the state governments and to 
distribute a part of it among them, on 
the basis of gross amount borrowed by 
the state governments from the market 
in 1962-63. However, its result was not 
remarkable and the state governments 
realised that this plan would reduce 
elasticity in their own borrowing pro¬ 
gramme. Therefore in the next budget 
(1964-65) it was approved to borrow 
separately. 

However, in our Constitution ?tate 
governments do not have conmlate 
freedom to float any new loan without 
the prior consent of the centre. This has 
been done to prevent unsound borrowing 
and to safeguard the credit structure of 
the stales. That is why some economists 
are of the opinion that there should he 
one common agency to do the fhnetion 
of borrowing to divide the proeweds 
impartially between the central and Mala 
governments and to know their ralaUw 
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needs. Tlilii <tf pc^icy will create 
idMgretioa between fiscal policies of the 
centra) and state governments and thus 
their efautlciiy of borrowing would 
incrtase. Being the managpr of the debt 
of both the centre uid the states, the 
Reserve Bank of India is in a position to 
coordinate the debt policies or the centre 
and the states for maintaining economic 
stability in the country. 

The total outlay of the state govern¬ 
ments during the three Plan periods 
amounted to Rs 897 crores,* Rs 2,103 
crotesand Rs 4,093 crores* respectively. 
During the thrg| years of the annual Plans 
(1966-69) it amounted to Rs 3,052 crores.* 
In the fourth five-year Plan, states’ total 
outlay increased to Rs 6,927 ctores. 
Table 1 shows the annual outlay of the 
states in the fourth Plan period: 

Tablp I 


Aamial Outlay of the States in the 
Fourdi plan Period 


(Rs Cl ores) 

1969-70 

932 

1970-71 

1,169 

1971-72 

1,388 

1972-73 

1,602 

1973-74 

1,836* 

* Estimate outlay. 


Source: RBLBulletin (June, 1973), p. 939. 


It is this rapid and sharp rise in the 
Plan outlay in addition to the increase in 
non divelopmentat expenditure and debt 
services that has been responsible fur 
heavy borrowing by the state govern¬ 
ments. The outstaiMing debt liabilities 
of tlm state governments increased from 
Rs 449 crores at the end of Mardt 1952 
to Rs 2,739 crores at the end of Mirch 
1961 and to Rs 8,749 crores at the end of 
March 1971 and funher to Rs 10,794 
crores at the end of March 1973, The 
outstanding debt liabilities are estimated 
to rise further to Rs 11,673 crores at the 
end of Match 1974. 

The public debt of d» state govern¬ 
ments etui be classified as follows' 

1. Permanent debt, 

2. Floating dd>t, 

3. Loans flrom the central govern- 

moot, 

4. Uufiutdeti debt, 

5. OthtvdebL 

fmmtitf D^: The peima&eat debt 
iMBWNtoaiMbiaff 


covers loans raised with the open market 
bavmg a currency of more than 12 
months. It includes cash and conversion 
loans as well as bonds issued in com¬ 
pensation for the abolition of intermediary 
rights in land such as Zmnindari abolition 
compensation bonds and encumbered 
estate act bonds Permanent debt of the 
States increased from Rs 134 crores at the 
end of March 1952 to Rs 257 crores at 
the end of March 1956 and further to 
Rs 10,794 crores at the end of March 
1973. 

declinJog percentage 

The increase in outstanding permanent 
debt in the first two Plans was higher 
than in the later Plans. The percentage 
of permanent debt to total debt has 
declined from 29.1 per cent at the end of 
March 1952 to 18 2 per cent at the end 
of March 1961 and further to 13.6 per 
cent at the end of March, 1972. Permanent 
debt is expected to rise to Rs 1,664 crores 
at the end of March 1974. 

Floating Debt: Moating debts arc 
of a partly temporary nature repayable 
within 12 months, viz, treasury bills nr 
ways and means advances and overdrafts 
from the Reserve Bank of India and cash 
credits from the State Bank of India and 
other commercial banks. The total 
amount of flouting debt decreased from 
Rs 16 crores at the end of March 1952 
to Rs 10 crores at the end of March 1956. 
Since then there has been a rise in this 
component of the state debt and it 
increased from Rs 42 crores at the end of 
March 1956 to Rs 600 crores at the end 
of March 1972. Again the floating debt 
of state governments outstanding at the 
end of March 1973 registered a decline of 
Rs 304 crores from the end of March 1972 
position. The decline during this period 
was mainly the icsult of the discon¬ 
tinuance, with effect from May 1, 1972, 
of overdrafts to state governments from 
the Reserve Bank of India (beyond the 
agreed limits). The outstandings of such 
overdrafts were cleared with central 
assistance. Floating debt is expected to 
rix marginally by Rs 8 crores at the end 
of March 1974. 

Loans from the central government: 
The enormous increase in total outstand¬ 
ing debt of the states was due to the large 
amount of loans given by the central 
goveromenL These loans are given for a 
variety of purposes (developmental and 
rejNef) and for specifio projects only. Each 
year the state govemmems receive loans 

8«t 


and make repayments. Besides, giving 
loans to states for Plan purposes and 
iion-Plan purposes (to meet expenditure 
on natural calamities, purchase of fertil¬ 
isers and rehabilitation schemes eto,) the 
central government initiated n scheme of 
special accommodation in 1969-70 to 
meet the overall non-Pian gap of Sonie 
states. Loans of Rs 279 croreS and 
Rs 195 crores for this purpose were 
granted to some states in 1969-70 and 
1970-71 respectively, and in 1971-72 a 
sum of Rs 120 crores was provided in the 
central budget. 

During the first Plan period, as much i 
as 82 per cent of the aggregate capital dis¬ 
bursements by the states was financed by 
the central loans. This proportion, 
however, declined to 75 per cent during 
the second Plan but again rose to 85 per 
cent in the third Plan period. At the end 
of March 1972 the outstanding loans 
from the ccntie increased from Rs 6,756 
crores to Rs 8,010 crores at the end of 
March 1973. The major factors aoedunt- | 
ing for the substantial increase during , 
1972-73 were special ways and means . 
assistance from the centre to states for 
clearing their ovi^drafts with the Reserve ' 
Bank of India and loan assistance for j 
meeting the additional expenditure on 
famine relief and for emergency agricul¬ 
tural production programme. Outstand- . 
ing loans from the centre at the end of , 
March 1974 are expected to go up by , 
Rs 526 crores. 

financial proUem 

The increasing indebtedness of the 
states to the centre has become a major 
financial problem to both the centre and 
the slates, And when the states are not 
able to meet the increasing repayment 
obligations, they have started pleading for 
rescheduling of their debt repayments. The 
fourth Finance Commission has rightly 
observed that “.. .the entire question of 
indebtedness of the states and the sound¬ 
ness of the existing borrowing, interest 
payment, repayment and accounting 
practices in tlus respect should bo 
reviewed on the basis of a detailed study 
and report by a competent body to be set 
up for the purpose.”* 

Other alebt: ‘Other debt' of state 
governments comprises mainly loans from 
National Agricultural Credit (Long-term) 
Oiwations Fund of the Reserve Bank of 
India, National Cooperative Devebpment 
Corporatimi and Life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion of Bidta. Loans from the first two 
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aficnvies are mainly intended for relend- 
ing through coopeutivcs lor mvettment 
m the rural icttor, those Irom the Lite 
Insurance t orporatum ot India are lor 
ftnancmg deselopmeni schemes like hous¬ 
ing water supply, etc I he‘other debt* 
ol the slntcs uifreiKCd Irom Rs SO crores 
at the end ol March 1961 to Rs 162 crorcs 
at the end of March 1966 and further to 
Rs 102 croics at the end of March 1971 
1 he ‘other debt’ is expected to rise to 
Rs 142 crores U the end of March 1974 

rhing outstaodings 

Unfmlid Diht Unfunded debt con¬ 
sists of state piovidcnt funds saving 
banks deposits employees’ insurance 
ooiilributi in etc It has also recorded a 
substantial increase from Rs S8 crores 
(state provident funds Rs 41 crores) at 
the end ol March 1952 to Rs J31 crores 
(state provident lunds—Rs 1II troies) at 
the end of Much l%l and lurthcr to 
Rs 724 crores (itatc provident funds— 
Rs 648 croics) n the end M irch 1971 
It lormed 12 6 per cent in the states’ 
total debt at the end ul Much 1952 
declined to 4 8 per cent at the end of 
March 1961 and further mereisccl to 6 3 
per cent at the end ol Maich 1971 The 
outstandings are expected to rise to 
Rs 827 ciores (stitc piovidcnt funds 
Rs 746 crores) at the end ol March 1974. 

Marki t Bmiowmif I he boirowing 
achievements ol the slates under the 
PI ins was highly succcsslul Their attrac¬ 
tive rates of interest, picval met ol favou- 
rible conditions in the money market 
and the floating of then Itians during the 
slack season when the investors hise 
enough amount to invest arc some ol the 
mam factois helping iii the success ol the 
borrowing programme ol the st.itts I hey 
ilso tried to attract funds lioin small 
investors m rural arc is rxperienct ol 
some states ptoved that with concerted 
ellortsbvthe stitis substuuial amount 
olio ms could be laised liom the rural 
sei tor, because they can t ip local rcsour 
CCS moic cfTeUivcIv thin the centril 
government I he bmlowing piogiamme 
ol the slates under the PI ms wis highly 
remaikable Total loan uceipts ol the 
States during (he saoiid md thud Plans 
.imounted to Rs 1887 cioits and Rs 3 681 
crores respeciivtly as agiiiist Rs 965 
crores during the first Plan period 
Uurmgthc three annual Plans net lo.m 
receipts amounted to Rs 1 47J crores as 
shown in Table 11 

Fuither, the loan receipts of the state 


governments amounted to Rs 1,354 crores 
m 1969-70 and 1 2919 crores m 1970 71. 
It itlcreascd to Rs 1,500 5 crores m 

TABLE II 

Loan Receipts of the State Gosemments 
(Rs in croics) 


First Plan 


1951-52 


92 09 

1952-53 


129 28 

1953-54 


152 86 

1954-55 


246 41 

1955-56 


144 18 

Total 


965 04 


Second Plan 


1956 57 


291.21 

1957-58 


112 24 

1958-59 


182 49 

1959-60 


397 04 

1960 61 


482 77 

Total 


1,887 77 


Third Plan 


1961 62 


520 05 

1962 61 


617 71 

1961 64 


723 73 

1964 65 


89948 

1965 66 


910 26 

Total 


3,681 23 


Annual Plans 


19(i6 67 


1,099 06 

1967-68 


1 139 28 

1968-69 


1,232 81 

Totil 


1471 15 


Fourth Plan (1969-74) 


1969-70 1,354 0 

1970 71 1,293 9 

1971- 72 J,50d 5 

1972- 71 (RL) 2 305.2 

1973- 74 (81) 1,690 4 


Total 81440 


Nole Th© loanrccetpifl of stales conigrisc 
ot perinmeiit debt, flouiiag debt, loan fiom the 
tenlie other debt from National Agnculluial 
Ciedli iLong teim operations) bund ol the 
Reserve Bank of India Loans fresn National Co¬ 
operative Development Corporation and Central 
ware Housing Corporation, loans from Kbadi and 
Village Industries Commission, Bm^oyees State 
Insurance Corporation etc, and unfunded 
debt ' 

Souteea C ompiled from the Capital Budgets 
of States, Mfpmt oh Currtiuy mtt Hmim* 
(various issues) 



1971^72 ttnd 2,305.2 crorM in 1972*73 
respectively It is expected to nse to 
Rs 1,690 4 crores ip 1973-74. Betides, on 
August 27, 1973, 20 States governments 
issued at par 51 per cent 12-year loan 
matuiingm 1985, for an aggregate amount 
of Rs 149 75 crores As no state loan 
was maturing during the year subscrip¬ 
tions to the new loans were aoxptM 
only tn cash and these aggregated Rs 
166 crores’ 

small savings sciiemes 

The central government has provided 
some incentives to the states to step up 
collections by the small divings memod 
According to the method adopted durtrig 
the first Plan a state could get 25 per cent 
ot the average net collection in the state 
plus 50 per cent ot the excess amount over 
this average in tlie same This amount 
thus received was treated as a loan from 
the centre to the states A new formula 
was adopted in 1957 according to which 
the states were entitled to get two-thirds 
ot the net collections il they did not 
issue market loans and one-third if they 
did so The above formuli was libera¬ 
lised in 1958-59 to provide for further 
incentives In the revised formula each 
state would be entitled to get two-thircls 
of tlie net collections in the state as well 
as the entire proceeds of the market 
boiiowuig But just alter the declara¬ 
tion of emergency in 1962 a ceiling was 
imposed on the state’s share in the total 
collections of small savings for the year 
1962-61 and 1961-64 putting it at 
Rs 60 crores and 65 crores respectively 
However, m November 1963, this ceding 
was lilted and the net collections of small 
savings were to be shared between the 
centre and the st ties in the ratio 2 1. 

in India, the slate governments always 
have some complaints against the central 
government They argue that the central 
government is placed m a favourable 
position; it con collect revenue even from 
abroad and by way of deficit (inancing 
Even the second finance Commission saw 
a distinct disparity caused by wide varia^ 
tion in the rates ol interest and the terms 
of repayment between the union and the 
states and it recommended coosoltda* 
tion of loans and ralionaliaation of the 
rates of mterest and terms of repayment. 
The commission proposed fixation of the 
rate at three per cent for all loans iirespec- 
tive of the period of maturity. It also suk- 
gested fonnuiation of a scheme that woufo 
reduce the burden on all the states to¬ 
gether by about Rs 5 crores*. 

On the basis of these recommendaueas 
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the fete of interett on loans advanced 
upto i9S7o58 was reduced and standardiz¬ 
ed towards the middle of February 1959. 
The terms of loans for iodustiial and 
commercial enterprises and for industrial 
housing Were left unaltered. Loans for 
electricity and for the expansion of power 
facilities carried interest at four per cent 
per annum. All other loans, however, 
were to raise interest rale to three per 
cent per annum. 

Despite this, the states were not in a 
position to pay even the annual interest 
charges on the central loans regularly thus 
being forced to seek further loans to pay 
the interest charges of total loans receiv¬ 
ed by the slates from the centre in 1966-67 
and 1967-68. Nearly as much as 47 per 
cent and 69 per cent respectively was 
utilised to pay interest and instalments 
on old loans from the centre. 


payment of interest 

In recommending grunls-in-aid to the 
states under article 275 of the Constitution 
(he commission took into account the 
requirements of the states for payment of 
annual interest of loans outstanding at the 
end of the third Plan period and the loans 
that were to be raised by the states during 
the fourth Plan. They further recommend¬ 
ed that interest payments should be re¬ 
viewed on the basis of dotaiied study and 
report by a competent body to be set up 
for the purpose.' However, this recom¬ 
mendation has not been activated so far. 

Tile third Finance Commission report'® 
recommended an annual payment of 
total grants-in-aid of Rs 110 crores to 
all tlie states except Maharashtra. The 
commission felt that grants would assure 
the states the necessary funds to cover 
pan of the revenue component of the 
Plan and also give them a greater measure 
of autonomy and flexibility in their ad¬ 
ministration. The fourth Finance Commis 
sion“ recommended annual grants under 
article 275 of the Constitution amounting 
to Rs 122 crores equal to one-fifth of the 
deficit It also suggested the creation of 
an institutional device between the union 
and the state governments for consultation 
on financial matters of common interest. 
In addition, the commission has recom¬ 
mended an early enquiry by a represen¬ 
tative expert body for decidinig the princi- 
of the scheme of amortisation of 

S bUc borrowitm states, which should 

-m the basis for states to make their 
exp«Mitttiefbme6stfi>r the next fiye years, 
thtriher, the commission is ih fljtvour of 



conducting a survey to assess the sound¬ 
ness of the present system of inter-govern¬ 
mental borrowing. 

On the problem of unauthorised over¬ 
drafts and grants for buttressing the 
finances of the states, the fifth Finance 
Commission has strongly recommended'* 
that the states should 'as a matter of 
necessary fiscal discipline', bahmee their 
budgets and raaiuge their affairs within 
the resources uviiilable to them. It has 
further recommended that ways and 
means advances should not be considered 
as resources. The sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion has since been appointed with wider 
terms of reference than the previous ones 
with a view to having its recommenda¬ 
tions well before the fifth Plan commences. 

When the state governments could not 
raise enough resources through taxation 
they started taking unauthorised borrow¬ 
ings from the Reserve Bank of India to 
finance their incoming expenditure. Du¬ 
ring 1962-63 the central government 
granted ad hoc loans to seven states to 
help them clear their unauthorised over¬ 
drafts amounting to Rs 74 crores as 
against Rs 30 crores granted to four 
states in 1961-62. During 1963-64 the 
union government had to advance Rs 22 
crores to the states for clearing their over¬ 
drafts with the Reserve Bank. These 
advances increased to Rs 34 crores in 
1964-65 and to Rs lOl crores in J 965-66 
<of which Rs 51 ciorcs were made repay¬ 
able in two to three years). The decline 


in capital receipts is largely under loans 
from the centre (at the end ofMaimh 1973) 
which at Rs 1,202 crorea are budgeted 
lower by Rs 115 crore*. this declme is 
partly offset by increases under loans and 
advances repaid by third parties to state 
governments (Rs 28 crores), loans from 
autonomous bodies (Rs 24 crores) net 
deposits and advances (Rs 14 erpres). 

Now it is clear that borrowing by the 
stale governments has contrlbub^ consi- ‘ 
dcrably to solve the problem of :^bilia- 
ing financial resources for economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country. ' 
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When several thousand 
countrymen put their 
savings in your biufaiess, 
it's called trust. 


It goes back a long way 
to a time when the 
Tata Iron and Steel 
Company was being 
foimed. Thousands of 
people, “some with 
stools and lunch boxes” 
lined up outside the 
Tata office to buy shares 
in the new Company. 

Rich and poor alike 
subscribed. 

And when it took just 
three weeks for some 
eight thousand people 
to raise 23 million 
rupees towards the new 
industry,Dorabji Tata wrote 



of this achievement with 
pride~“it was a purely 
Swadeshi enterprise, 
financed by Swadeshi 
money and managed 
by Swadeshi brains”. 

That was in 1907. 
Today at Tata Steel, 
this same spirit 
remains. The same 
pride that some 
seventy-five thousand 
people of India own 
shares in the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company 
—in a way that has now 
become the Tata traditicm. 
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AtR- R*b 
A 

I.J. Slnfh* 


Rational land use for 

self-sufficiency in food 


In view of the increasing population 
and limited cultivable land in India, there 
is urgent need to re-examine the present 
pattern of land use. With growing num¬ 
bers and increasing urbanization, more 
land is going into such non-agricultural 
uses as housing, communications and 
industries leaving lesser land per capita 
for growing crops. Crops, in addition to 
meeting the food needs, have to fulfil 
the other necessities of life such as 
clothing or industrial raw materials. In 
addition, crops like cotton and sugarcane 
are vital raw materials for generating 
industrial employment as well as sources 
of foreign exchange. Crops are also the 
raw materials for the production of many 
desirable and nutritive foods of animal 
origin such as milk, meat and eggs. 

possible sabstitntioD 

In this context, it is necessary to 
study the possible substitution of these 
crops with non-agricultural alternatives, 
primarily of industrial origin. Several 
questions may arise in this connection. 
Is the present land use m India, compati¬ 
ble with our minimum social objective of 
preventing hunger in the country? Is 
the present pattern of our food produc¬ 
tion helping the poor, or is it subserving 
the desires of the well-to-do? Are the 
consumers of different foods getting invi¬ 
sible subsidies from the government or 
are losses being incurred by the producer 
which are going unnoticed? 

How important is each crop to the 
overall economy in its material needs, 
as industrial raw material, as a generator 
of employment, as a vital input for a 
retom on the investment in the industries, 
to Mfil the addictions of tlie population 
such as for tobacco, or as an earner of 
foreign exchange or of good-will? For 
which section of the population is each 
food item catering? What are the nut¬ 
rients supplied to the consumer from each 
item of food? Can these nutrients be 
suji^lied through acceptable alternative 
sources at lower prices? Are our invest- 

* HsryiiBiaAiricviltural University, flissar 


ments in research and development direc¬ 
ted towards producing the most lational 
foods? 

In view of the above broad considera¬ 
tions, this article attempts to fulfil the 
following specific objectives: 

1. To study the existing allocation 
of land for producing various 
crops. 

2. To examine the possibility of 
increasing the area under essential 
food crops 

3. To suggest unconventional alter¬ 
natives to some agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. 

To fulfil the above objectives, secon¬ 
dary data from various sources have been 
used. For the first objective, the area 
under the cultivation of different crops 
has been examined. For the second ob¬ 
jective, criteria such as the nutritive 
value of the different food crops, the 
nutritional needs of the population, ways 
to fulfil the other needs of the population 
like clothing and the requirements of 
raw materi ils for industries, the potentia¬ 
lities of the crops to generate employment 
and to help in the balance of payments 
have been considered. For the third 
objective, the alternatives available 
abroad and their feasibility under Indian 
conditions in terms of acceptability, 
prices and the impact of these alternatives 
on the overall national economy, have 
been examined. 

under food crops 

Existing land ute ; Of the land under 
agricultural use (which is about half the 
land area of the country), about 75 per 
cent is under foodgrains and about 12 per 
cent under other essential food crops Such 
as oilseeds, fruits and vegetables (Table 1). 
Sugarcane and cotton together account 
for 6.5 per cent of the total cultivated 
area and about 9 per cent of the irrigated 
area. Miscellaneous crops like tobacco 
or jute, account for the balance (7.5 per 
cent). Tsble I shows that most of our 
agricultaral land is already under food- 
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grains, indicating thereby that the possi* ' 
bilities of shifting land to food iTrops • 
primarily lie in crops like cotton and ' 
sugarcane. 


TABLE I ' 

Crop Acreage la India : 1969-70 | 

(Thousand hectares) ! 


Crop 

Total 

Irjri- 

gated 

Foodgrains (cereals 

122,354 

29,548 

and pulses) 

(74.6) 

(79.4) 

Fruit.s 

1400 

.. 1 


(0.9) 

1 

Vegetables 

2,075 

. * : 

Total fruits and vege- 

. (1.3) 

787 

tables 


(2.1) 

Total oilseeds 

13,845 

739 


(8.4) 

(2.0) 

Condiments and spices 1.655 

418 


(1.0) 

(1.1) 

Total food crops 

141,329 

31,492 


(86.2) 

(84.6) 

Sugarcane 

2,790 

2,129 


(1.7) 

(5.7) 

Cotton 

7.728 

1,210 


(4.7) 

(3.3) 

Total area under 

10,518 

3,339 

sugarcane and cotton 

(6.4) 

(9.0) 

Other crops 

12,075 

2,385 


(7.4) 

(6.4) 


Source : Ref, No. 2. 


Increasing the area under essential 
foods : To be alive, man needs energy 
and an adequate supply of proteins. 
Cereals and pulses supply energy in the 
diets, but have slight imbalances in the 
essential amino-acid contents of their 
proteins. Cereals are low in lysine, but 
rich in methionine, while pulses are rich 
in lysine, but poor in methionine. In 
effect, a combination of cereals and 
pulses (rotl and dal) constitute an accep¬ 
table balanced diet. Fats and oils are 
highly concentrated forms of enemy with 
some essential fatty acids and, of course, 
add taste to the diet. Fruits and vege¬ 
tables supply minor (but essential) nut- 
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rknU like viUmins and minerals. Condi¬ 
ments and spices arc useful for tasty 
diets. 

Thus* cereals, pulses, fruits, vegetables, 
oilsMds, condiments and apices arc consi¬ 
dered to be essential food crops leaving 
little scope for reduction in the area 
under these crops. These are also the 
reasons for making efforts to increase the 
area and input use for these crops. In 
view of. these nutritional considerations, 
a survey was made of the other crops to 
which a lower priority could be given. 
These arc discussed below: 

(a) Sugarcane yields the maxmium 
energy per unit area. However, this 
ener^ u. figuratively called “empty 
calories”, as it is not accompanied by 
any other vital nuttient like protein, 
essential fatty acids, vstamms or minerals. 
Therefore, from a nutritional point of view 
sugar (from sugarcane) is a dispcnsiblc 
food. Moreover, there are good and 
more efficient ways to obtain sweetness 
as well as energy from corn (maize) syrup 
or glucose syrup to which aie added 
synthetic sweeteners like, saccharin and 
cyclareates. Glucose syrup is made from 
maize starch. It has the same energy 
as sugar (on dry matter basis) but is Less 
sweet. The sweetness can be supplemen¬ 
ted with artificial sweeteners. It is repor¬ 
ted ‘ that in the USA, glucose syrup is 
cheaper than sugar by about 20 per cent 
and artificial sweeteners are cheaper hy 
as much as 85 per cent. Based on these 
considerations from a distinctly nutrition¬ 
al point of view and the currently avail¬ 
able food technology for producing sugar 
substitutes, OUT long-term food planning 
may emphasise minimizing the area under 
sugarcane and using it for cereal crops. 
Implications of such planning are discus¬ 
sed later. 

(b) Cotton is a traditional fibre with 


connotation of self-hdp, rural employ¬ 
ment and connections with the lore of 
our political independeoee. India has 
the largest area in the world under cotton 
cultivation which is more than one-fouith 
of the total world acreage under this 
crop.* It is regarded as a fibre of choice 
by the rich in even affluent societies. In 
recent decades, numerous substitutes for 
this fibre h.ive come into common use 
(Table 11). Their prices per pound of 
fibre are slightly higher tTable 111), but 
by virtue of then lightness, clothing made 

1ABI.E UI 

Prim of Fibres in USA : 1967 


Type 

Price (Cents) 

Rayon 

28 

Acetate 

40 

Nylons 

77-78 

Acrylic 

67-110 

Polyester 

65-70 

Cotton 

25 

Wool 

107 


Source : Ref. No. 5. 

from them is much cheaper, so that in New 
York, a cotton shirt costs at least double 
the price of one made of nylon. Thus, 
for a poor population, clothing made ol 
synthetics seems to be a cheaper substitute 
for cotton (no matter, how uncomfortable 
in the hot weather). This should be 
possible by making sifflcient amounts of 
synthetic fibres m India. Since, most of 
the synthetic fibres are made from petro¬ 
leum (Table 11) which is in short supply, 
cellulose deiivatives like rayon and 
acetate fibres seem to be our immediate 
choices for clothing. For industrial uses 
(as 111 tyre cords) nylon derived from 
castor oil or glass fibre derived from sand 
could be used. Other coarse cloth as 
used in home furnishings may also be 
made from glass fibre. From the above 


Tabu II 
Man-made Fibres 


Name 

Intermediate raw material 

Source 

Uses 

Nylons 

Caprolactan Hexamethylcne 
dairaine/sebacic acid/adipic acid/ 
ll-ammo uiidecanuic acid 

Petroleum/ 
castor oil 

Textile and 

industrial 

products 

Polyester 

Dihydric alcohols and tcrephthalic 
acid 

Petroleum 

Textiles 

Acrydic 

Acryloii'ti ile 

Petroleum 

Knitwear 

Rayon and acetates Ccllulosc/celluiosc acetate 

Cotton linters/ 
Pulpwood 
Petroleum ,, 

Textiles 

Spaadex 

Polyurethane 

Hosiery 

Olau 

Glass 

Silica/Saad 

Home fur- 


Swnree 


oishings, in¬ 
dustrial products 

M. No. 5. 


IMHHlSOfWii 

it is clear that synthetic fibres can lansly 
replace cotton for consumption in tnlia. 
Cotton should be grown only the 
irreplaceable purposes, and niainlyfot the 
export market as textiles and ready-made 
clothes. Although cotton crop also 
yields edible oil and protein in the oil¬ 
cake, land released from cotton would 
have more economic advantage if it is 
used to grow oilseed crops like ground¬ 
nut or aunfiower for their nutrients like 
oil and good quality protein from the 
oil cakes. 

The above discussion indicates the 
need for shifting area as far as possi¬ 
ble from cotton to other essential food 
crops ill our food production program¬ 
mes. The pros and cons of this proposal 
will be discussed later. 

There arc numerous other crops like 
tobacco, plantation crops like coffee, 
tea and rubber as also others which 
really occupy a very small percentage 
of cultivated land. Around these 
crops have been developed several indus¬ 
tries, We are not suggesting any shift of 
urea from these crops to other essential 
food crops as such shift will make negli¬ 
gible contributions to the total food 
production. 

common-sense approach 

Feauble siAstitutes: As suggested in 
the previous section, sugar can be substi¬ 
tuted with sweeteners based on glucose 
syrup and/or synthetic sweeteners. The 
areas under sugarcane cultivation in the 
various states of India (Table IV) and 
their yields do not justify the present 
pattern of land use. States such as Bihar, 
Haryana, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh ac¬ 
count foi neatly 68 per cent of the total 
area of sugarcane in the country. How¬ 
ever, the per hectare yields in these states 
are only about half of those in Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu. Based on these figuies, 
common sense would suggest that sugar¬ 
cane cultivation, if at all sugar is to be 
produced, should be limited to the 
southern states and the entire shift of 
this land in the northern states should 
be to produce maize in the kharifmmt 
and other essential food crops in the nAi 
season. Such a shift should be welcome 
for the economy iii three different ways; 

(0 The northern states can concen¬ 
trate on main production and 
use it to produce glucose syrup as 
a substitute for sugar. In this 
industrial process maize teuton 
would come as a by-product to be 
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oied as an industrial raw material 
or as animal i%wd. 

(ii) The labour force of these sugar 
mills could be employed by the 
maize syrup factories after some 
training. 

(iii) The technical know-how for corn 
syrup is readily available in India 
and the industry docs not involve 
heavy investment. 


Table IV 

Sugarcane (Gnr) Production in Major 
States: 1970-71 


State 

Area 

(’000 hec¬ 
tares) 

Yield of 
gur per 
hectare 
(Kg) 

Andhra Pradesh 

199 6 

7,920 

Bihar 

161 9 

3,835 

Haryana 

155,0 

4,503 

Karnataka 

96.7 

8.772 

Maharashtra 

217.2 

7,729 

Punjab 

127.7 

4.127 

Tamil Nadu 

135.0 

8,473 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,345.2 

4,064 

All-India 

2,6151 

4,963 


Source : Ref. No. 2 


Corn syrup may take some time to 
gain popular acceptance as a substitute 
for sugar because of its liquid nature. 
However, in time, sugar production in 
the southern states also may be similarly 


reduced to the minimum and the land 
deployed for othci essential food crops. 

As in the case of sugarcane, land under 
cotton in some states is yielding very 
little (Table V) c.i|lmg for the shift of 
(his acreage to other essential food crops 
For example, such states as Maharashtra. 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh .ind 
Karnataka should be weaned from cot¬ 
ton to other more vital crops. 

As suggested earlier, some synthetic 
fibres can satisfactorily replace cotton in 
various uses in industry or m apparel. 
However, the production of several syn¬ 
thetic fibres IS capital intensive and these 
industries may take a long time to re¬ 
place all the cotton textile industries. 

lAUIF V 

Cotton Production In Major 
States - 1971-72 


Area Yield per 
Stale (’000 hectares) hectare (Kg) 


Andhra Pradesh 

337.3 

87 

Gujarat 

1,847.4 

222 

Haryana 

243.0 

326 

Karnataka 

1,077.5 

95 

Madhya Pradesh 

692.9 

92 

Maharashtra 

2,378.1 

69 

Punjab 

437.0 

368 

Rajasthan 

334 7 

212 

Tamil Nadu 

312.6 

324 

All India 

7,783 6 

151 


Sonree: Ref. 

No. 2 



Labour may be equally employed whether 
It is for cotton textiles or for the t^mthe- 
tic textiles. 


The suggested reapjnropdation 
of land fiom sugarcane and cotton will 
have the following consequences: 

(I) Assuming that all the 3,339,000 
hectares of irrigated area under ' 
these two crops (Table I) is diver¬ 
ted for the production ormaize In 
kharif and wheat or rice in n»W, ■ 
the total maize production »t on i 
average yield of one tonne per I 
hectare is expected to produce . 
3.4 million tonnes of maize and ' 
about 4.4 million tonnes of i 
wheat or nee at the expect^ 
average yields of 1.3 tonnes per 
hectare Thus, the total cereal 
production is estimated to be an 
addition of 7.8 miilion tonnes. 
Such additional production of 
foodgrains is recommended to | 
replenish the world’s foodgrain , 
reserves which are alarminidy low. j 

(ii) The export earning of India for ! 
d liferent forms of cotton as well j 
as sugar are shown in Table Vl, 
The table reveals that during a 
nine-year period (1965-73), tlm , 
total net export earnings from { 
these two traditional export com- i 
modules were Rs 997.9 million 
as against foodgrain imports 


Table VI 

Expwt Earnings from Sugar and Cotton and Foodgrain Imports 


(in miltion 111 } 


Cotton (raw and all Total net value of 

Year Sugar manufactures) sugar and cotton Cereals 


Export Import Net value (ir) Import Export Net value (±) Import Export Net value (dt) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1964-65 

179.0 

— 

179.0 

581.0 

1945 0 

13640 

1543.0 

4160.0 


—4160.0 

1965.66 

113.4 

— 

113.4 

46X0 

1297.2 

835.2 

948.6 

6286.3 


—6286.3 

1966-67 

161.2 

.... 

161.2 

564,7 

1547.0 

982.3 

1143.5 

11556.6 


—H 556.6 

1967*68 

159.5 


1S9.5 

830.1 

1570.3 

740.2 

899.7 

9514.3 

-- 

—9514.3 

1968-69 

101.9 

— 

101.9 

901.8 

1167 2 

265.4 

367.3 

6535,8 

1X9 

—6522.9 

1969-70 

85.8 


85.8 

827.8 

1350.5 

5227 

608.5 

5025.6 

25.9 

—4999 7 

1970-71 

275.7 


275.7 

988.3 

1379.9 

391.6 

667.3 

416X0 

32.8 

-41292 

1971*72 

302.0 


302.0 

U33.9 

1899.4 

765.5 

1067.5 

2518.8 


—2SI8.8 

1972-73 

132.9 

— 

132.9 

908.8 

2511.6 

160X8 

1735.7 

1396.5 

— 

—1396.5 

Totall 

1511.4 


1511.4 

7198.4 

14668.1 

7469.7 

8981.1 

51155.9 

71.6 

-51084.3 

Averatfet 

■ .Hi i. 

167.9 


167.9 

799.8 

1629.8 

829.9 

997.9 

5684.0 

07.9 

-56760 


Sooroe : Ref. No. 1. 
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of Rs 5.676 million. Owing to 
good monsoon years, the country 
may become practically sclf- 
suflicient tn foodgrains and thus 
reduce our food imports to zero. 
However, such prospects of good 
weather over the years are uncer¬ 
tain and at least for buffer stocks 
w6 may need to produce or import 
more grains. Therefore, an out¬ 
lay on food imports appears to 
be a continuing phenomenon. For 
instance, it has been estimated 
that in 1974, India needs to 
import at least six million tonnes 
of cereals at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 2,000 per tonne involving Rs 
12,000 million in foreign exchange." 
Foreign exchange can be 
saved and the country’s depend¬ 
ence on food imports eliminated 
by limiting the cotton and sugar¬ 
cane crops to the rainlcd areas only. 

(iti) It is visualized that in about a 
decade trom now, self-sufliciency 
m cereals will be attained. At that 
time, land under cereals may be 
reduced and used for other 
essential foods like oilseeds or 
pulses or even foods of animal 
origin such as milk, meat and 
eggs thtough price incentives. 

(iv> To implement the above sugges¬ 


tion, the fund allotted for re¬ 
searches and development may 
be withdrawn from sugarcane 
and cotton and directed towards 
the substitutes for sugar and 
synthetic fibres. 

To sum up, feeding over 600 million 
people from only 0.27 hectares of culti¬ 
vable land per capita as also to clothe 
them in cottons has been our unattainable 
objective. The present despondency has 
prompted a re-examination of this goal 
in view of the egalitarian society we plan 
to evolve. The findings in this article 
have brought out the following possible 
solutions: 

1. The present agricultural land use 
in India, though mostly devoted 
to foodgrains, has some margin 
for reappropriation to still more 
cereals (from sugarcane and 
cotton). 

2. Supreane and cotton crops need 
to M given a low priority in plan¬ 
ning the national food policy 
mainly because acceptable substi¬ 
tutes for these products can be 
readily made in India without 
major disruption in the employ¬ 
ment situation in sugar and 
cotton industries. 

3. If out of the present area under 


cotton and sugatcane only one* 
third which is under irrigation is 
reappropriated f6t cereal cultiva¬ 
tion, the country would not ouly 
be comisletely self-sufficient in 
these grains, but would also be 
saving foreign exchange. Balanced 
against this are our export 
earnings from sugar and cotton 
which have been less than a 
fifth of our expenditure on grain 
imports. 

This is one approach to our minimum 
social objective of feeding the hungry 
millions and deserves serious considera¬ 
tion in planning our food production 
programmes through a re-allotment of 
funds for research and development. 
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How green is the green 
—- revolution in Puiyab? 


Ai A time when planners and politi¬ 
cians have turned liom Ihcir numerous 
sucred and piofiine activities to concede 
the highest prioiity to llie aU-embruemg 
subject of food, the innate thoughts of 
the common man reel back to the late 
sixties with its twin slogans of ‘green 
revolution’ and ‘agricultural &eak 
through’, 

The new strategy of food production, 
backed up by technology and all the con¬ 
comitant measures, had just begun to 
churn the .sluggish waters of Indian agri¬ 
culture The dream of floodmg the mar¬ 
kets With the golden gram appeared a 
reality, the concessional imports under 


PL-480 were drastically curtailed and 
efforts were afoot to build a grain reserve 
of around 10 million tonnes to act as a 
buffer in times of poor harvest. 

But this dream of self-reliance was not 
only shortlived but {n-oved as illusive as 
numerous other goah in the field of de¬ 
velopmental activity and economic 
growth No wonder, during the past two 
years the deadly spectre of shortages and 
soaring prices is once again back with the 
nation while the initiative gained conti¬ 
nues to slip out of our hatwb. Prom ihp 
avowed promise of pleuty we are lioick to 
the unenviable position of donning an 
empty hat in one hand and emptier bread 
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basket in the other in quest of help from 
the international community. 

While offering any alibi for inaction or 
failures might be the best course to stage 
political gimmickry it does not tead to 
increased production of foodgi^na. 
During the past two years every crop season 
began on an optimistic note but ended tm 
in a whimper. Vagaries of nature wro 
floods, scanty rainfall, frost bite* the need 
to feed adititional mouths, power and 
energy aim, labour unrest and pcditiqal 
turmoil, hoarding and tdackffli(i^etm|| 
ip fact any and every exeisso has 
trotted to cover up the shortcomings m 
policy. All this imd mote has not onliy 
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made the green revolution appear a far 
cry in the wilderness but things have been 
allowed to drift from bad to worse. Pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains. which had touched 
the 110 million tonnes rttark, is already 
down to a close 100 million tonnes in the 
current year. 

Green revolution would not have ap¬ 
peared to be unreal if like love it had been 
nurtured properly. The experience of some 
other thickly populated countries such as 
J.ipan and Torraosa, which have achieved 
phenomenal iocreases* in the production 
of rice is there for anyone to emulate. 
Mexico has proved a striking example of 
a deheit country becoming self-sufficient in 
wheat and even attaining a small export¬ 
able surplus. 

Tragically enough, in India, though 
chronically deficient in food since World 
War II, the progress of making a break¬ 
through in agricultural production has 
been allowed to be spread unevenly in 
cliflferent states. Green revolution was 
essentially a phenomenon largely confined 
to Punjab and in a lesser degree to Har¬ 
yana. Most of the members of the farm¬ 
ing community in other stales were allow¬ 
ed to be content with their time-worn and 
.intiquated agricultural practices. The 
crying call of the handful that any spurt 
m production in the twin states of Punjab 
and Haryana must be matched by progress 
in other states If the pace of the green 
revolution was to be su.staincd, did not 
carry conviction with the result that the 
promise of pushing up the pace of food- 
grains production to 115 million tonnes 
target proved utterly Utopian. 

gigantic effort 

In Punjab the gigantic efforts to step up 
agricultural operations produced the de¬ 
sired results in the doubling up of food- 
grains production in the course of five 
years •— from 3.4 million tonnes in 196.5- 
66 to over 7.4 million tonnes in 1970-71. 
The speed with which this transition was 
attained has hardly any parallel elsewhere 
in the world. Even Mexico, where the 
dwarj" varieties were introduced earlier, 
needed IS years to do what the peasantry 
of Punjab did in less than half a decade. 
Besides, of course, the introduction of 
high-yielding varieties, use of chemical 
fertilisers, ^ticides, mechanisation, ex¬ 
ploitation of ground Water resources, rural 
eieotrificatkm. rbad d^elomneot, farm 
credit and it prognHWiva ^ioe suf^rt 
policy, which were the s/ine- <pMi nm of 
ugricultur4l(' development them the 
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human factor involved in the operations. 
An arrogantly independent peasantry not 
afraid to work hard, successfully demonst¬ 
rated that it could grow two grains where 
one grew before. 

intensive cropping 

Punjab is one of the smaller stales of 
India rcpre.senting 1 6 per cent of the area, 
2.6 per cent of the cropped area and 2.5 
per cent of the total population of the 
country. With mounting emphasis on 
the intensive use of land the pattern of 
land utilisation in this state has under¬ 
gone li rapid change from l‘)a)-51 
to 1968-69. The net sown area increased 
from .3.5 million to .3,9 million hectares, 
the area sown more than once from 
626,000 to I..347.(KX) hectares and the 
total cropiwd .irea from 4 J7 million to 
5 299 million licel.ires. On the oilier 
hand, the fallow land has shrunk from 
445.000 to 208,000 hectares and uncull i- 
vuted land, other than fallow, from 511.000 
to 138,000 hectaies. In less than two 
decades, this tiny corner of our country, 
with a deficit of .30,000 tonnes in 1947 
has turned the corner to fill the nation's 
food basket. In fact no farming area in the 
world has shown higher yields of compar¬ 
able quantity than in Punjab ~ • 2900 lbs. 
per acre as against 2.200 in the USA. 

Three years ago when the Punjab far¬ 
mers found their wheat surpluses almost 
unwanted, the centre and the state govern¬ 
ment wore obliged to take them over. 
The gtain piled up in the markets yards, 
warehouses and rotted at tlie railway sid¬ 
ings. In the wake of all this the cultiva¬ 
tors were advised to diversify their crops. 
While this went on every other state claim¬ 
ed to be heading for self-sufllciency. 

But all this has miraculously changed 
during the last three years, livery pound 
of surplus grain in Punjab is being sucked 
out and all eyes aie set on the next crop. 
Once again, in the face of mounting 
shortages, the Punjab farmers are being 
urged to produce more grain while most 
of the other states prefer to lap up assidu¬ 
ously their own surpluses and extra supp¬ 
lies from other parts of the country as 
well as from imports. 

The most disturbing feature of agri- 
cpltuirsl operation in Puqjab today is the 
CQBtinued downward trend m production. 
Oiirldi the past three years the total pro- 
duOtion of foodgrains Ms shown consi- 
dinrable die^e. As >gaiast 7,93 miUion 
tonnes production in 197!-72s it >yas 7,68 
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miUion tonnes in 1972-73 and around 7.4 
miUion tonnes in 1973-74. 

Not only has wheat production shown 
a decline but even paddy and maize have 
begun to fall into the same pattern. Wheat 
production has fallen from 5.6 million 
tonnes in 1972, to 5,26 million tonnes in 
1973 and will be well under S.2 million , 
tonnes in 1974, What appears to be un¬ 
doing the vaunted green revolution in this 
state is a combination of natural and man- | 
made factors. | 

I'or instance. Dr Borlaugh the father • 
of the green revolution in wheat has warn¬ 
ed the plant breeders that high yields | 
from hybrid varieties could be obtained ' 
only for a period of about three years and 
thereafter the seeds must be altered. As is 
well known, little has been done to pro¬ 
vide adequate quantities of new strains 
of seeds to the farming community. As 
It IS enough good seeds are either just not 
available, or too many ordinary varieties \ 
are passed off as good seed. This is i 
largely attributable to inefficient mecha- > 
nism of seed multiplication and poses a , 
serious threat to our advancement in 
stepping up foodgrain production. \ 

irrigation facilities 

In addition to the problem of seeds, ‘ 
there is the question of providing irriga- * 
tion facilities to the fanning community. ' 
It is the most important ingredient in the 
package of procticvs for intensive culti¬ 
vation. The main sources of irrigation in 
Punjab arc wells, tube wells and canals. 
The total irrigated area is 2.88 million 
hectares of which 1.29 million hectares 
IS irrigated by canals and 1.59 miUion 
hectares by wells and lube-wells l.c. 44.7 
per cent and .^5 2 per cent respectively. 
The number of tube-wells installed has 
been on llie incline and there are around 
250.000 tube-wells in the state. When 
electric power and diesel needed to run 
tube-wctls are in short supply, it is not 
difiicull to visualise tlie havoc caused to 
foodgrains production. The situation 
assumes chaotic proportions if one was 
to take into account the diesel needs of 
tractors, harvesters, thrashers, and a horde 
of other mechanical contrivances employed 
in agricultural operations. 

With increased irrigation facilities and 
adoption of high-yielding varieties for 
cultivation the availability of chemical 
fertUisers attained considerable significance 
in increasing production. In Punjab the 
consumption of ibrtilisers in 1969-70 was 
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856,000 tonnes as compatcS to 5,100 ton* 
hc!5 in 1950-51. Keeping pace v4h pro* 
Auction the consumption of fertHisers was 
to have risen nearly three-fol<l by 1973-74i 
Not only the net availability of fertUisers 
has come down during the past three 
years, the prices obtaining are the higlwst 
in the world. 

Tlie fact that the physical production 
response to fertilisers in India is much 
lower compared to that in many other 
countries such as the USA and Japan 
adds to. increased costs of fertilisers which 
the Indian lanncr.s must bear. The shortage 
of fertilisers and high prices in torn adver¬ 
sely atTccU'd the foodgiains production. 

Important factor 

While one could ad nauseam correlate 
a variety of reasons for the current set¬ 
back to foodgrains production in Punjab, 
an imporuint facUn which must not be 
lost Right of is the growing ctmeern of the 
farmers that they must diversify the 
cropping pattern. Tiierc is a gradual 
shift, already discernible, th.it more oil¬ 
seeds. cotton, suiiHowcr and soybeans 
could be grown profitably and marketed 
without interference from the official autho¬ 
rities. In turn then cultivation would pro¬ 
vide a balancing force to rural economy and 
an insurance against vagaries of weather. 

A more disturbing feature of the rural 
economy in Punjab is the growing im¬ 
balance between ngrieultuie and industry. 
The contribution of Punjab to the net 
domestic industrial production is only 
14 per s'ent—the lowest in the country. 
Tills IS as against 31 per cent in West 
Bengal, 29 per cent in Maharashtni and 
22 per cent in Gujarat, If anything most 
of llic industiy is small scale wiih nearly 
.30,000 units in this sector and only 94 
medium and large scale units. In other 
words the savings generated by increased 
agricultural production are being invested 
outside the state. There is need for balanc¬ 
ing this discrepancy m national interest. 

Unless remedial measures arc taken 
on a war tooting and correctives 
applied to set the des'elopinent of agricul¬ 
ture in Punjab along the pro^essive path 
the slide-baede to early sixties will not be a 
distant phenomenon This would be 
nothing short of putting the clock back 
by several years and our continued depen¬ 
dence on imports. 
eastern economist 
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The A.B.C. of precious 

metals-1 


Joiiiayn Henn«$«y 


I 

Gold 

The Precious metals are no different 
from any other commodity. They are used 
for a considerable range of industrial pur* 
poses,«nd their price moves in line with 
that of raw materials generally, in parti¬ 
cular the other non-ferrous meluls. 

The spectacular rise in commodity 
prices during 197.1 persisted during the 
first two months of 1974, despite earlier 
forecasts of stabilisation or even reversal. 
Among the many reasons which may ac¬ 
count for this, three seem dominant. The 
producing countries have become aware 
oftheir market power; consumption has 
continued to rise, pressing against limited 
resources; and raw materials offer both 


speculative potential and a repository for 
ptircbasing power. Obviously all three 
factors enter the demand for precious 
metals. Equally obviously, the last of them 
is all important, 

Wortd production of gold outside the 
Soviet Union fell from 41.4 million oun- 
ceit in 1970 to 38 million in 1972, a dec¬ 
line of 8,2 per cent. This trend seems to 
have been maintained and even intensified 
in 1973: South Africa’s output, which 
accounts for three-quarters of the total, 
was down by 6,2 per Cent last year. This 
is an eatttmely unusual occurrence in 
R^iog, and is que in part to South 
Amoa’amiasiomonopoly and its deliberate 
policy Of comroUing tupply, 

coAipniliM biee leacMd 


to higher prices in traditional manner. 
When costs and prices are stable, they 
work the riclicst seams and reinvest sub¬ 
stantially. By contrast, when the price 
of gold rises faster than costs (which have 
been going up anywhere from 25 per cent 
to 75 per cent a year since 1972), they ex¬ 
tract poorer grade ore which has become 
temporarily pmlitable. For an unchang¬ 
ed tonnage milled, output of refined metal 
falls; thus the logic of gold production is 
not that of demand and supply. 

On the demand side, .i distinction 
must be made between industrial uses, 
speculative demand, hoarding, and 
gold's function m the international mone¬ 
tary system. 

The sust,uncd growth iii industrial uses 
is enough in itself to generate a steady in¬ 


crease in the metal’s price but the rise 
observed in recent months is obviously 
due to speculative demand and hoardt^. 

The hoarders’ motives arc mainly 
defensive against the prospect of world 
inflation, intensified by higher commodity 
prices, and more recently, by dearer oil. 

Samuel Montague estimates that de¬ 
mand for hoarding rose from 222 tons in 
1972 to 390 tons in 1973, whereas the 
quantity coming forward was practically 
unchanged at 1,430 tons. French buyers 
alone are reckoned to have taken I00tons« 
as much as the combined demand of the 
GalfEmirates, which may, however, play 
a decisive role in 1974 markets, given the 
enormous growth iq their oil income. 
Samuel Montague doei aot fbrecast any 
iqeivaie in supplies in lt74 ,ana expects 
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to sec the price at 8200 an ounce by end- 
year. 

As regards the international monetary 
system, it is difficult to forecast the out¬ 
come of the economic and financial up¬ 
heaval caused by the oil crisis. The pos¬ 
sibility of a higher official price is offset 
by the potentially reduced role for gold 
in a icorganised and monetary system. 
Here agiun the investors* view seems 
firmly oriented towards tire likelihood oi 
a further rise. 

II 

Silver: A Satellite 

World consumption of silver in 1973 
is cstimated'at 43 million ounces, 13 pei 
cent up on 1972, whereas production rose 
by four per cent to 300 million ounces, 
a supply deficit oi 180 million ounces. 
US consumption rose by 22 per cent and 
accounts for one-third of world output. 

Gold cannot at present be held by re¬ 
sidents of the USA, and US demand is 
therefore the key to the world market in 
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; silver and Ut its pritc This explami why 
i goUl and silver puces have traditionally 
' tended to movi viosciv together 

US investor< demand in the fust 
' quarter of 1^74 stems at the toot of the 
massive mticisc m the price of silver (up 
72 pci 1 tnl in the first two months of 1974 
whereas gold rose bv only (1; 4? pci cent) 

lliis loiiit iciction to economic and 
monctaiv imcert unties should not be 
allowed to obscure the white meld’s 
industrial uses which represented nint- 


tenths of world consmoptioa in 1973, If 
a ma/or economte slowdown occurs in 
1974 it could lead to a more moderate 
trend in silver prices by the end of year, 
and efcn a fall 

ill 

Platinum: Mora Industrial 
then Precious 

The much less abrupt use m platinum 
ices reflects producer control of the 
arkel, the price behaviour of this pre- 


Countrics Minting Gold Coins their Value & Weights 



Nominal 

Usual name 

Gross 

Fine 

Issuing country 

value 


weight 

(gnmmcs) 

weight 

(grammes) 

1 1 nice 

20 r 

Napoleon 1 ouis 

6 4*5161 

6 80644 


10 I 

Dcim-Napolcon 
Demi 1 ouis 

122SS 

2 90322 

Swil/erl iiul 

20 1 

Vicncli Ciois 

6 4M61 

5 80644 

f itin Union 

20 1 


64)161 

5 80644 

1 iimsia 

20 1 

— 

6 46161 

5 80644 

UK 

1 i 

Sovcicign 

7 98)i05 

7 32213 


I L 

Llisibeth II 

7 98806 

7 12211 


10 Sh 

Half Sovereign 

6 99402 

3 66116 

USA 

20 S 

I>oublc I igit 

16 436 

30 092 


10 % 

Liffc 

16 718 

10 04624 


s s 

Half f iglc 

8 159 

7 5211 

Mexico 

^0 pesos 

Ccntenario 

41 666 

37 500 

West Germ inv 

20 m irks 


7 965 

7170 

Netherlands 

10 florins 

. . 

6 710 

6048 

Russia 

5 roubles 

Nicholas H 

4 ion 

3 871 
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cious nriftal bas been lititilcr ito of 
iiicbel Of (^oinioitiai. Ptatiown is a rare 
indnstriat fiaetal mlher thaiji a ptecioas 
metal proper. Sevsral niajor schemes 
are ia uand, and by end 1974, production 
capacity will be $0 per cent higher than 
m 1972. Russia, ttte second largest pro* 
duoer, is also raising its output. Despite 


higher demand for platinum as the cat¬ 
alytic converter for reduction of lead pot- 
iutwn by automobile engines, it is un- 
likely that its price will go much 
higher. 

Next week I will report on Monetary 
Gold and the Trade in Gold. 


9wiroesi nai AektsostMyWNHte: The 
foregoing summafiseii a teport in the 
ktes' issue of QmJuHetute, the quarterly 
review nublished by the Ptench SoiHete 
Oenerale, but the bonk is responsible 
neither for the emphasis of my summary 
nor for my interspersed comments based 
on a variety of sources. 


Coping with the crisis 


Vienna 

E. B. Brook 


Signs and noises of distress and anger 
over its partial loss of prosperity increase 
m west europe. The villain of the piece 
m the cartoons is the Arab sheikh, the 
victim the average European and Ameii- 
can who is described as “tightening his 
belt” and knuckling dovm to “wartime 
conditions.*’ Both are laughable; the 
Russian oil and gas supplier has fully as 
complete an appreciation of the value of 
his fud as any Arab or Iranian and, as 
for belt-tightening, the steak and cream 
cake-eating Europeans would soon find it 
p.unful if put into practice. 

staggering nnemployment 

Difficulties there certainly are; banks 
have failed, prices have risen and go on 
rising, car fims are fighting “stagflation’' 
or outright loss—as in Italy—reduced out¬ 
put and standing olf employees—as in 
West Germany, air lines in Britain and 
Italy cut staffs and flights while American 
airlines are authorized to raise the prices 
for their trana-AtkuBic charter ffights. 
Unempbyment, with ominous political 
overtones, is the bogey of all govern¬ 
ments; in France unemployment is already 
24 per cent up on the figures of a year 
ago—though France still enjoys one of 
the lowest percentage unemployment 
rates among industrialized nation^—afld 
West Germany expects a minion jobless 
this winter, ^t countries which need to 
employ millions of‘‘guest workers” from 
the much less well-off countries of 
southern Burope and north Africa and 
which can afford to pay unemployiRknt 
rates almost as good as wages can scarcely 
call themselves afflicted. 

Much of the banking trOU^ has 
been caused by sheer gamUing on 
the foreign an 

emnMjl jnd; as mtmh .by the cos’- 


tending commercial politics of the Com¬ 
mon Market and other main trading 
groups as by the increased cost of 
industrial fuel and at least some of the 
unemployment arises from such self- 
sacrificial re.straints as middle-class 
families deciding to make do with one 
car instead of two. Industrialists have 
Increased the basic cause of difficulties by 
withholding from sufficient productive 
investment either from nervousness or 
for deliberate political reasons. As a 
result, too much money chases too few 
goods, with the inevitable price increases. 

France i.s a case in point. The non¬ 
socialist government of President Giscaid 
d’ Bstaing instituted an anti-inflation 
policy of limiting oil imports and of 
credit restrictions and taxes on profits. 
The net result has been to draw criticism 
from both employers and workers: the 
latter regard it as a disguised wage freeze 
and industry dislikes the policy a« 
increasing the burden carried by firms. 
The mildest critics of d’Estaing regard his 
proposals as piecemeal, limiting freedom 
of trade, risking regression, generalized 
state control and a closed economy 
from which France has been trying to 
escape for the last 20 years. The 
French decision to limit fuel available and 
to cut back on consumption could certain¬ 
ly damage the prosperous French car 
industry with Renault alone earning the 
nation £636 million last year on foreign 
tales. 

imManoed view 

S imi larly, West Germany senses a cut 
back in its prosperity, with up to 41 per cent 
ofworkent out of a job kt the indhstrial 
heartland of the Ruhr, a col down in 
building activity and several building firms 
going bankrupt and an locreaslt^ burden 



of pensioners. These increasing though 
relatively little troubles put the European 
in just the irritably nnxious frame of 
mind to look for more trouble and for 
scapegoats. As with all such exercises, 
he secceeds and, led by President Ford’s 
America, sees the root of all evil in the oil 
producers. It is a grossly imbalanced view 
but one to be reckoned with p.ilitically. 

Fortunately, in both the USA and in 
west Europe, there arc those who can see 
further than present discontents, look for 
remedies and even see some silver linings 
and a happier days next year. One such 
is the US Federal Reserve Chairman, 
Mr Arthur Burns, who recently told the 
American Bankers’ Association that the 
banking system remains strong and sound 
but that there was risk in the widely held 
belief that a bank in trouble could turn 
to a government lender in the last resort, 

a glot of money 

Aglutofmoney—notallofit in “petro¬ 
dollars” but very much in Eurodollars— 
has, during the last ten years, tempted 
some banks to develop now, partly 
questionable, techniques for expansion 
with the result that some optimistic care¬ 
lessness has crept into their working and 
the quality of some areas of banking has 
suffered. Every bank failure—In the USA, 
Britain. West Germany, Italy, Israel, 
Belgium and, in Austria, two small banks 
—receives more publicity than it deserves 
and each shakes public faith. 

The new practice of some banks allow¬ 
ing themselves to become short of cash and 
borrowing on large certificates of deposit 
and in the Eurodollar market to adjust 
reserve drains, accomodate new bot rowers 
and meet reguhr customers’ demands for 
loans is a genuine worry to depositors and 
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damaging to the core of the com¬ 
mercial s>stcin In several countries 
stricter central rcjiuldtioii is necessary, a 
matter in wnielt Biit.iin certainly leads in 
ill) Bank ol I ngl.ind's firm control of the 
commercul Kinks' initiatives. 

The silver linings and happier days arc 
to be found in such events as Britain’s 
success in obtaining a lower price from 
the Market for sugar- -at below world 
prices—and thus Ivclping the many in 
Britain who have come slowly to the view 
that, Britain being in the Market, laid 
belter remain there and help to work 
with the others foi unity and more 
basically secure economic life in west 
Europe, if not in the whole continent. 

Britain’s great cxpcncncc as a trading 
nation and as bankers are as much an 
asset to the continent as freer access to 
continental markets arc .in asset to 
Britain. Similarly, in West Garm.iny, price 
increases will probably slow down next 
year and leai economic growtii- -growth 
minus the clfcct of higher prices —should 
be at Ica.st double this year's rate. No 
responsible economic group anywhere in 
Europe genuinely expects ii world-wide 
recession next year, it will not be long 


before the big industrial oU consumers 
begin to recover and, when that occurs, 
their recovery will probably he fairly 
rapid and create demand impulses help¬ 
ing to overcome economic slump in less 
powerful countries. President Ford’s 
threatening jeremiads are mad generally 
with a quiet smile in Europe. 

Any idea that Britain, West Germany, 
France or any European state—even trou¬ 
bled Italy—is gasping its last economically 
needs speedy debunking. Recovery 
will begin soon—if it has not already 
begun—and the speed of recovery will 
surprise the world. Some of Britain’s 
North Sea oil will begin to flow from 
British Petroleum’s Forties field probably 
next year and more steadily till a relati¬ 
vely full flow is achieved six years hence. 
Norway is already in a period of boom; 
unemployment there is down to 0.4 per 
cent and taxation is being reduced—this 
is good news for Britain also since 
Norway is one of Britain’s largest custo¬ 
mers buying there as much as does Japan 
and as much as the whole of eastern 
Europe put together. The Norwegian 
market is still expanding and joint enter¬ 
prises in developing North Sea oil witli 
British enterprises oflFer heartening oppor¬ 


tunities. 

Meanwhile, the Common Maticet 
finance ministen have agreed in principle 
to a plan by which the Market will 
borrow money from the Arab oil pro¬ 
ducers to lend to those member countries 
most heavily hit by balance-of-payments 
deficits as a result of increases in oil 
prices. 

The Wat Germans, sensing the 
possibility of a rapid run for funds from 
we.st Europe's more problem states, were 
quick to insist on strict terms for loans 
from this new fund—that they must be 
used exclusively to finance an oil balance- 
of payments deficit, not to redress deficits 
in a national budget. The loan will be use¬ 
ful in helping further to re-cycle the 
petrodollar surplus, an aspect of the 
operation more important than who gets 
loans for whatever purpose. It will be 
a welcome relaxing of the strain on the 
western banking system in re-cycling funds 
from oil producers to industrially-deve¬ 
loped oil consumers which has been 
managed adequately so far but which is 
always a problem. To the Americans, at 
least, it is preferable to new mechanisms 
for re-cycling funds and is a needed Euro¬ 
pean initiatives in monetary affairs. 
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INVEST IN KINDNESS 

IN SPITE of crime, cruelty, violence and strife which are deplorably prevalent 
in life, there is deep down in every man a yearning to sympathise and share in others' 
sorrows and lend a helping hand to those stricken by distress, disease or calamity. It 
is this fundamental goodness of the human heart that forms the basis of charity and 
brotherliness. 

But charity to be purposeful and effective has to be properly canalized and 
organised. Often we have heard "I want to help but how?" 

Charity too needs the know-how. It is here that the RED CROSS becomes 
useful It helps you to help others, Contributions made to the RED CROSS, however big 
or small, will directly go towards the alleviation of suffering In the land. 

Lend your support to the Red Cross by enrolling ae a mefttbdf and contributing 
generously towards its funds. 

INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 
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Food Security Council 

The union minister for Agri¬ 
culture, Mr Jagjivan Ram, 
proposed the formation of a 
“food security council”, on 
the lines of the UN Security 
Council, clothed with adequate 
powers to evolve a world food 
policy and guide and oversee 
Its implementation. He was 
addressing the UN World Food 
Conference held recently in 
Rome. The leaders of several 
delegations from Africa, Asia 
and Latin America, are 
reported to have concurred 
with Mr Jagjivan Ram’s sug¬ 
gestion. Mr Ram emphatically 
denied the charge of lack of 
will, commonly levelled by the 
developed countries against the 
developing countries, to raise 
the level of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. He pointed out that 
the charge was unjustified in 
view of the little resources 
available in these countries, 
the existing structure and 
pattern of world trade, includ¬ 
ing the restrictive tarifT policies 
of the developed countries, and 
the historical background of 
the present phase of their 
development. 

Paper Bank 

The current world shortage 
and rise in prices of newsprmt 
had an unhealthy impact on 
the developing nations. The 
only solution to meet this 
crisis was to establish a World 
Paper Bank, stated Mr I.K. 
Qujral, union minister for 
information and Broadcasting 
addressing the current session 
of the UNESCO recently. He 
added that due to the shortage 
of newsprint developing coun- 
rieswere focinga situation in 
which spread of literacy was 
in jeopardy and develc^ent 
of eduction and dissemination, 
of scientific knowledge wCn 


getting inhibited. The national 
and international roles of 
information were also being 
circumscribed, he said. He 
therefore asked the world body 
to ensure that the special fund 
envisaged in the United 
Nations declaration on a new 
international economic order 
wa.s also available to develop¬ 
ing countries for raccling 
shortages of paper and news¬ 
print. This fund, he suggested, 
could be used to meet their 
immediate needs, help in deve¬ 
loping research and alternative 
methods of paper manufacture 
and for giving technical and 
other assistance to build paper 
and newsprint industry. 

Mr Gujrul also referred to 
the dominance of international 
news agencies which, he said, 
were presenting a distorted 
profile of developing countries 
to the rest of the world. He 
therefore asked for an inter¬ 
national code of ethic> for 
exchange of information. He 
also suggested that UNESCO 
should help in building up 
national news agencies and 
their groupings into regional 
organisations, establish an 
equitable cable rate system 
and provide technical and 
other assistance for developing 
electronic media. 

lndo«Britiih Economic 
Commltta* 

A joint Indo-British Econo¬ 
mic Committee is expected to 
be set up before the end of the 
year. The two governments 
have for some time been ex¬ 
changing views on the aims 
and Scope of the joint commit¬ 
tee which wfil be more or less 
on the patten of existiitg joint 
commissions between India 
and some of the countries in 
Europe The idea of a joint 
edonomie committee was moot ¬ 


ed by the Commerce minister. 
Prof. D. P. Chattopadhyaya 
during one of his visits to Lon¬ 
don early this year. The British 
Secretary of State for Trade rea¬ 
dily agreed to the suggestion 
and both sides decided to ex¬ 
change notes on the proposed 
committee. The Commerce 
Secretary, Mr Y. T. Shah, 
who was in Britain in the first 
week of October, pur-sued the 
matter with the British govern¬ 
ment. It is understood that 
some problems are to be sort¬ 
ed out before the committee 
can be established. First, 
there is already an Indo-British 
Technological group and the 
nunislry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment in New Delhi was belie¬ 
ved to be keen that this body 
should continue separately. 
The British government, on the 
other hand, was not sure of 
the need for two bodies with 
overlapping functions. 

Food Aid from Sweden 

Sweden is likely to supply 
100,000 tonnes of foodgrains 
to India. This follows talks 
which Indian Ambassador to 
Brussels, Mr K. B. Lai, hud 
with the Swedish government 
officials recently. Meanwhile, 
the first shipment of 200,000 
tonnes of foodgrains out of 
one million tonnes, which the 
European Economic Commu¬ 
nity has agreed to provide 
India, is expected sometime in 
December. It will be followed 
by further shipments at regular 
intervals. Of the one million 
tonnes 700,000 tonnes will be 
on commercial account and the 
whole deal is expected to be 
formalised by the council of 
ministers shortly. 

Wir« Ropas for Turkey 

A bulk cargo of special 
type steel wire ropes is being 
air-lifted by Turkey. The or¬ 
der was secured by Usha Mar¬ 
lin Black (Wire Ropes) Limited 
against stiff competition from 
advanced countries. A con¬ 
signment of 35 tonnes, having 
two 10-tonne reels and two 
7J0-tonne reels valued at 
*32,000 will be exported by 
Usha Martid Black to Turkey, 
uigently needed for her coal 
mining industry. As most of 
the airlines expressed their in- 


nbility to lift hfirgo, the 
Turkish governtteht has to fly 
two C450 aircfhfts of the 
Turkish air force to Otlcutu. 
The aifctaft have been spoclaJ- 
ly designed to handle sueh 
heavy cargo. 

Bus** for Zair« 

Ashok Leyland has secutod 
the largest ever order awarded 
to the Indian Automobile In¬ 
dustry. TTiis order with a total 
value' of Rs 10 orores is for 
the supply of 500 ‘Comet’ sin¬ 
gle decker buses and an addi¬ 
tional 20 per cml of the FOB 
value as spare parts to the 
stale owned transport company 
in the Republic of Zaite, a 
country roughly the size of 
India. The Ashok Leyland 
buses arc intended for use in 
the capital city Kinshasa and 
the surrounding districts. The 
contract was won in the face of 
stiff international competition 
with the active assistmicc of 
Ashok Leyland’s collaborators, 
British Leyland, 

The order follow,N the visit 
of the General Manager of 
O.T.CZ. (the state run trans- 
poit company in Zaire), Mr. 
Munga Mibindu to Ashok 
Leyland. Mr Munga was very 
much impressed by the quality 
and service life of AshOk Ley- 
land buses operating under 
conditions very similar to those 
found in Zaire. This visit was 
followed by intensive negotia¬ 
tions in Ziiire by representa¬ 
tives of Asliok Leyland. 
Ashok Leyhlnd now holds firm 
order.s for the supply of over 
900 vehicles during the next 
12 months with a total value 
of Rs 14 crores. This figure 
is higher than the total sales 
achieved by the company in 
the last five years put together. 

Exports to Surinam 

This country has won a Rs 
12-crore tender for supply of 
telephone equipment to Suri¬ 
nam in South America, the 
union Communication minis¬ 
ter, Dr S. D. Sharma stated 
recently. India, he said was 
now exporting telecommuni¬ 
cations equipment to both 
developing and developed 
countries such as the UK, 
New Zealand and Brazil. 
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The production of the ITJ 
wd HindusUn Teleprinters 
during 1974-75 was expected 
to be Rs ^ crores and the 
foreign exchange required for 
thic production programme 
was of the order ofRs 10 to 
11 croras. Dr Sharma said. 
The balance indicated the 
savjnp:s in foreign exchange. In 
addition to this saving, foreign 
exchan^ earnings this year 
will be about Rs l.S crores. 

Convention on Inflation 

The Bombay Management 
Association will be holding a 
two-day convention on “In¬ 
flation and Scarce Resources— 
Challenge to Management”. 
The convention will be held 
on November 22 and 23, 1974 
at Bombay. The contention 
will have four working ses¬ 
sions: on Corporate Respon¬ 
sibility; Marketing and Con¬ 
sumer Protection; Procurement 
and Source Development; and 
Prices, Wages, Incomes Policy. 
The sessions will be conducted 
and chaired by leading figures 
firom management and admi¬ 
nistration. and there will be 
papers presented by special 
study-groups set up for the 
subjects. 


'tikety to touch the figure of 
Rs 3,200 crores in the current 
year (1974-75), stated Mr A C. 
George, minister of state, 
ministry of Industry and Civil 
Supplies, government of India, 
■n his inaugural address to the 
participants of the 26'day 
workshop for instructors in 
export promotion. The work¬ 
shop has been organised by 
the Indian Institute of Foreign 
Trade in collaboration with 
International Trade Centre, 
UNCTAD/GATT, Geneva, un¬ 
der financial assistance by the 
Swedish International Develop¬ 
ment Authority (SIDA). 

An export entrepreneui, 
Mr George indicated, should 
be a balanced combin.'it)on 
of knowledge, experience 
and personality. He must not 
wait for export oppoilunittcs 
to knock at his door; ho must 
create them by his innovative 
bent of mind, and sensitivity 
und_ responsiveness to the 
environmental milieu. Tins 
called for professumalisation 
of export management which. 
Mr George hoped, would be 
developed and promoted in the 
the present workshop for 
instructors in export promo¬ 
tion. Delivering the key-note 


adduess. Count Axel tewen- 
haupt. Ambassador of Sweden 
m India, gave bri^y the hi|h- 
lighta of some Indo-Swedish 
projects for import promotion 
into Sweden from India. His 
country, he added, was keen 
on absorbing more and more 
of Indian products, for which 
it was taking practical 
measures. 

Asuistanctt for Textile 
Exports 

At a recent meeting of the 
yam sub-committce of the 
Indian Cotton Mills' Federa¬ 
tion (ICMF) it was decided 
that a voluntary collection 
bcmadefioin spinning mills, 
and composite mills .selling 
yarn, so as to collect funds 
for extending export as.sisUntc 
for exports of h.indloom cloth, 
handloom garments, hosiery 
and powcrioom cloth. This 
decision is subject to ratifica¬ 
tion by ICMF committee, a 
meeting of which has been 
called on November 18, 1974 
Such collection, together with 
refund of non-rebatable taxes 
by the government on all ex¬ 
ports, is expected to result 
in export assistance being 
extended at around 10 per 


cent of the fob valuer for thip- 
ments made froth Ootol^ 
1974. 

FuaI Economy 

Mahindra and Mahindra 
Limited, fflanufacturers of 
Jeep vehictes i(i India, in thek 
continuous efforts towards 
achieving fuel economy for the 
users of Jeep vehicles introdu¬ 
ced significant inuovations in 
thcii “Maximilcr” campaign. 
During the “Maximiler” cam¬ 
paign, conducted throughout 
India in February and ^rch 
this year at various dealer 
points, the Jeep vehicles were 
given a thorough diagnostic 
check of “all Jeep system” 
which directly or indirectly 
affected petrol consumption 
and thus demonstrated the 
optimum mileage that could be 
obtained. The present cam¬ 
paign, lasting from October 
15 to November 4, introduced 
two petrol s.iving innovaUon,s 
■ -Solcx C'orburettor Kit and 
and Free Wheel Flanges. Ex¬ 
tensive tests on both innova¬ 
tions were conducted by lead¬ 
ing independent authorities 
and research agencies, fuel 
economy of five per cent to 
25 per cent was achieved 


Export Cradit 

The Export Credit and 
Guarantee Corporation Limi¬ 
ted has decided to enhonce 
the extent of cover from 66-2/3 
per cent to 75 per cent of me 
loss under its post shipment 
export credit guarantee issued 
in favour of banks to cover 
any loss in purchasing, nego¬ 
tiating or discounting of an 
export bill. This has been 
done without any increase in 
the existing premium rate, it 
was expected that this will 
enable the banks to offei ex¬ 
port finance a little more libe¬ 
rally against export bills. 

Exports in 1974-75 

bldia's exports during the 
last three years have increased 
by Rs 1,000 crores, reaching 
the level of Rs 2,450 crores m 
1973-74. There has been a 45 
per cent increase in exports in 
the first five months of the 
current financial year. Judging 
by the trend, the exports were 



Our fleet of eighteen modern freighters offers fast, 
regular and dependable service between 
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MoVe, Man* mov«. W5th AMCO « 
Power Plus. The Battery that 
never lets you down I 

Amco's unique Silver Cobelt 
process acts continuously to 
save batteries from failure. In fact 
Amco Batteries last more than 
3 times longer. 

Every Amco Battery \b the 
product of the most advanced 
T0chnology-4 Decades of 
Experience and stringent Quality 
Control 

Yes, AMCO the ‘die hard 
Battery For every type of vehiicle. 
And for all Seasons and Climates. 
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unrfcf ditki-ent operating 
conJitions. 

Distribution of 
' Commorcial Vehiclas 

The union government has 
decided locnsuica more iffl- 
cicntund equitable distribution 
system of commercial veUiclcs. 
At present, there is no onri* 
trol on their sale and distri¬ 
bution and the manufacturers 
have prescribed their own 
systems fo’r distribution. In 
order to evolve a system of 
consensus, an informal com¬ 
mittee has been set up in the 
department of Heavy Industrj;. 
ministry of industry and ('ivii 
Supplies. 'I lie committee 
consists of rcpiesentatives of 
the manufacture! s. dealers and 
users organisations. 

In view of the change in 
the position of availability of 
commorciut vehicles in the 
country, it hits not been con* 
sidered necessary to make any 
change for the present in the 
distribution system per ac pre¬ 
scribed by the various manu¬ 
facturers! The informal com¬ 
mittee has recommended 
that government should spon¬ 
sor priority allotment of vehi¬ 
cles. The miinufacturcrs have 
assured the government that 
vehicles would be released 
forthwith to persons and re¬ 
gions considered eligible for 
priority release. The priority 
release of vehicles would 
relate to educated unemployed, 
cooperative sugar-cane socie¬ 
ties and coopeiative societies 
of self-cmplo>cd transport 
operators, backward regions 
where road transport has not 
developed adequately and in¬ 
dividual opetatoi s in cases of 
extreme hardship. Requests 
under these prefcicntial eatc- 
gories could be sent to the 
department of Heavy Industiy 
whmh will be piocessed for 
cai'ly release of vehicles on 
merits. The applicants arc 
expected to urraiit’c finances 
for their purchase before ap¬ 
proaching the government. 

The finance nunistry has 
taken up a detailed study of 
the cost structure of various 
manufacturers of commercial 
vdiicles. The Chief Cost Ac- 


couiMs oniccr of the ministry 
has called for detailed intor- 
mation from the manufac¬ 
turers regarding their costings. 
Physical verifications arc aEo 
being made by visits to the 
manufacturing centres to 
arrive at the correct cost of 
production of the vehicles. 
The Finance ministry's move 
is obviously intended to check 
whether the upward revision 
in prices of certain popular 
models of commercial vehicles, 
made by some of the manu- 
facluTcrs earlier last month, is 
within the parameters laid 
down by the government. 

Public Sector Unit for 
Electronics 

A new public sector under¬ 
taking. the Electronics Trade 
& Technology Development 
Corporation, has been set up 
by the Department of Electro¬ 
nics to foster foreign trade 
and development of techno¬ 
logy in the electronics field in 
the country. The office of the 
corporation is presently locat¬ 
ed in New Delhi. Mr. R. M. 
Nuyar, till recently General 
Manager of the Electronics 
Division of Hindustan Aero¬ 
nautics Limited, Hyderabad 
has taken over as its Manag¬ 
ing Director. Prof. M. G. K. 
Mcnon, F. R. S., Secretary, 
Department of Electronics, is 
the part-time Chairman of the 
board of directors of this 
corporation. 


the Ktting up of this cor» 
pomtion, 

Awards to four 
Metsllurgists 

Four metallurgists of the 
country have been honoured by 
the ministry of Steel and Mines 
as Metallurgists of the Year for 
their contribution in the 
field of metallurgy. They 
received a cash award of 
Rs 3,000 each. The awards 
were presented on the oc¬ 
casion of the 12th National 
Metallurgists’ Day in 
Bombay on November 14, 
1974. The following 
wore the award winners: (1) 
Df. V. S. Arunachalam, Natio¬ 
nal Aeronautical Laboratory, 
Biuigalore. (2) Dr. M. K. 
Asundi, Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre, Bombay. 
(For outstanding contribution 
to Metallurgical Research.) 

S Mr K. N. Gupta, National 
stallurgical Laboratory, 
Jamshedpur. (4) Dr. J, J. 
Irani, Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
Ltd., Jamshedpur. (For 
outstanding contribution to 
iron and steel research and 
technology.) 

RcIcMua of Sugar 

The union government has 
ordered the release of 2^,000 
tonnes of sugar for December, 
1974. It will consist of 180,000 
tonnes for levy and 80,000 
tonnes for free sale. 


In addition to handling 
import-export trade, the 
corporation will also act 
us an agency for promoting 
inter-govcrnmental coopera¬ 
tion and implementation of 
bilateral trade agreements 
relating to electronics. Its 
activities will include techno¬ 
logy assessment for import of 
know-how, particularly to set 
up production-cooperation 
ventures of the type envisaged 
in many intcr-govemmental 
agreements. The corporation 
will also explore and identify ' 
markets for export of electronic 
items from India and bring 
this to the attention of govern¬ 
ment and industry for neces¬ 
sary action. The electronics 
industry, particularly in the 
small and medium sectors, 
will be significantly helped by 


Sugar Output 

According to the Indian 
Sugar Mills Association 
(ISMA), the sugar production 
in the month of September, 
1974 the last month of the 
season 1973-74 was about 
24,000 tonnes os against 40,000 
tonnes during the correspond¬ 
ing period last season. This 
brings the total prodoction 
during the season 1973-74 to 
3,949,000 tonnes as against 
3,873,000 tonnes during the 
corresponding period last year. 
The off-take of sugar from 
factories during the mqothof 
ilepteraber, 1974 WM about 
269,000 tonpen for lotlRkli 
consumption apd S4J^ 
for exMrts asaipmst smsiR 
3,1,9,0W tonnes for 
oonsumtitioA and n.OOOtonoef 


for exports in the correspond¬ 
ing period iait season, the 
to^l despatches duting the 
season 1973-74 was 3,522,000 
tonnes for internal oonsuiM- 
tionaod 446,000 tonnes for 
exports as against 3,514,000 
tonnes for internal consunm- 
tion and 108,000 tonnes for 
exports during the correspond¬ 
ing period last season. The 
total closing stock of sugar 
with the factories on Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1974 was about 824,OM 
tonnes as against about 843,000 
tonnes on the some date last 
season, 

Uotn for Fortilisor 
Projects 

The World Bank will give 
loons totalling *200 million 
for the fertiliser projects at 
Phulpur and Sindri. This waN 
disclosed recently at a nows 
conference by Mr Jashwaiil 
Mehta, Chairman, and Mr 
Paul Pothen, Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Indian Farmers 
Fertilisers Cooperativc(lFFCO), 
whicli is setting up the Phulpur 
fertiliser complex in UP. Mr 
Mehta and Mr Pothen, who 
had gone as members of a 
government of India delega¬ 
tion for discussions with the 
World Bank authorities, stated 
that the Board of Governors 
of the Bank was expected to 
approve the loans on Novem¬ 
ber 22. Mr Pothen said that 
out of the $2()0 million as loan 
from the World Bank, $109 
million was for the Phulpur 
project and *91 million for 
the Sittdfi project. 

Scrutiny of Small Units 

The union minister for In¬ 
dustries and Civil Supplies, Mr 
T. A. Pai, stated recently that 
stringent measures Should l>c 
taken to "weed out” bogus 
units in the small-scale sector. 
The census of small industry 
had shown that aiound five 
per cent of the registered units 
were bogus, A large ndatbei 
of such units generally dealt 
With the sale of scarce raw 
materials and did not dh any 
manufacturi^. Mr Pai, whf 
was addressing a meeUng of 
the &nalt-sGaie Industries 
Board, pointed out that tha 
dhnination of bogus tudts 
msiM moke it poasibfo for 

onos to get better 

; r‘ ' ' ' 
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depaitmeolal, banking, tedini- 
ciifaad ^ancial awistance. 

ExamllWttofk of Lleonett 

Hie naion minist^ for 
Industries and Civit Supidies. 
Mr T. A. Pai, has asked 
his deportment to issue 
immediately suitable instnic- 
tionstb all production minis¬ 
tries for ft mckre meaningful 
examination of all applications 
tor mdustrial Iicen<»s. He has 
niso directed that the position 
regarding automatic registra¬ 
tion with the DOTD of units 
which did not tetluire licences 
or imported raw material 
should be clearly spelt out. 
The industries minister's direc¬ 
tions were issued in the light 
of the discussions at the State 
Industries Ministers Conferen¬ 
ce held recently. One of the 
points that emerged from the 
conference was that the man¬ 
ner of the centre’s communi¬ 
cation of decisions on the 
licensing applications to either 
the entrepreneurs or the states 
left very much to be desired. 
The decision to reject in ap- 
plicaticHi, based on the re¬ 
commendations of the licens¬ 
ing committee should give the 
precise reasons why the 
government had deemed it fit 
to do so. Moreover, the 
language should not give the 
impression that the applica¬ 
tion had beeh disposed of in 
a routine fashion. 

' Cut in 
PricM 

The tyre manufacturers have 
taken a lead to cut prices of 
truck tyres. They have agreed 
to slash the prices between 
Rs 35 and R$ 40 per piece with 
' effect from November 9. This 
follows the intervention of the 
; union minister for Industries, 
Mr T. A. Pai, who told them 
that there was no justification 
I for maintaining the present 
i price level in view of the faU 
in rubber jsrices. The manufac¬ 
turers readily agreed and have 
promised to examine the 
feasibility of cutting prices of 
(ruck tyies and <Hher prodticts 
further. ■ 

Solt Afcncy in F«p«r 
Abolii^«il 

r The union government has 
i decided to abolish the sole 
ttRtocy aytpem of paper dlstH- 


Truck Tyre 


butkm. DlSblosifig this at a 
seounaf on Democracy, Social- 
ton msd Se^or, the 

union minister for Heavy Indus¬ 
tries, Mr T. A. Pai stated 
recently toat the stde-agency 
System had led to large-scale 
corruption. He pointed out 
that White the country faced 
an acute shortage of paper, 
paper mills which had obtained 


permits for expansion> had not 
Utilised them. He added that 
dm government woidd main' 
tain-rUoiUrol over the paper 
industry by rejgistering consu¬ 
mers and abohshing the imsent 
system. Mr Pai pointed out 
mat he had already reviewed, 
the papCT production pattern 
and had instructed mills that at 
least 35 per cent of the produc- 


tioa should be of wriUag puper. 

Nam«i in tfi« N*wi 

Mr G, P. Gomkli. Ooit- 
man, Indian Tea Association, 
announced receidly mt the 
membws of the associationhave 
agreed to contribute a ^m 
of Rs 35 lakhs for the 
relief of the distressed people 
in Assam and North Bengal, 
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Celebrations 
and¥rorries 
don’t mix 


Leaveyour 
export worries 
to ECGC 



tx^ers can never ^ 
reetly take thett minds 
off business. Not with 
alt the political end ' 
commercial risks 
they run. 

Why not tet ECGC take 
care of some of your 
{Worries? We'll look 
after your interests alt 
over the world and make 
, sure that your export 
payments eren't hit by 
events beyond your 
control. 


Wft» to otff nearea 
branch otfiee. We'll , 
help you choose ftom an* 
emus range of insurance 
policies (tesignad to 
cover every possible risk 
you could run. 

EXPORT (mgorr 
ftOUARAlvhE 
CORPO^nON 
yH^ED 

«A COWRNmW « INiaA CONOHe 



^TAM.feoiM 
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Dull Ttmding 

The turnover of business 
was on a reduced scale in the 
stock market last week. 
Narrow fluctuations charac¬ 
terised trading as operators 
were reluctant to enter into 
fresh commitments. There 
was nothing much to cheer 
the stock exchange fraternity 
except the hint thrown by 
Mr T. A. Pai, minister of 
Industry and Civil Supplies, 
that the government might 
consider fixing a reasonable 
return on capital employed 
instead of resorting to price 
controls. There is however 
diswpointment that despite 
swift sanctioning of industrial 
licences and letters of intent, 
the industrial growth in 
1973-74 has been only of the 
order of 0.5 per cent. It is 
not surprising therefore if a 
feeling is gaining currency 
among business circles that 
recession is round the corner. 
This being the state of the 
economy one naturally cannot 
expect the stock market to be 
m good shape. 

Interest was at a low ebb In 
Dalai Street last week with 
trade disinclined to enter into 
fresh commitments. Steels 
were easy. Chemkais were 
quite. Textiles generally har¬ 
dened. Shippings were steady. 
The Calcutta Stock Exchange 
looked desolate and depressed 
with a recessionary trend per¬ 
sisting during the week under 
review. The support was so 
feeble that it failed to have 
any .impact on the market. 
Fluctuations were narrow and 
the volume of business was 
extremely limited. Once again 
It was only select scrips that 
came is for attention during 
a sveek of moderate trading in 
Madras Stock Exchange. 

While addressing the twen¬ 
tieth aantial geaeral meeting 


of the Association of Man- 
Made Fibre Industry, the 
President Dr C. Rossi com¬ 
mended the industry's role 
in expanding production in 
meeting cloth requirements 
in export promotion and in 
helping weavers. Describing 
the voluntary agreement between 
rayon spinners and weavers as 
one that “indeed blazes the 
trail of a new approach to 
inter-industry understanding” 
he said, “it has at least shown 
that without official interfe¬ 
rence it would be possible to 
sort out many of the problems 
of the different sectors of the 
industry to their mutual 
advantage." 

What is causing grave con¬ 
cern to the industry at present 
is the irregular and inadequate 
supply of Its basic raw mate¬ 
rials. In fact a crisis lias 
emerged because of the acute 
shortage of rayon grade wood 
pulp. The industry m fact 
had foreseen this acute short 
supply position of both textile 
as well as tyrecord grade wood 
pulp as far back October, 
1973, and requested the autho¬ 
rities to take suitable action. 
As no effective steps have been 
taken so far. Dr Rossi has 
suggested that this matter 
might be discussed with the 
accredited representatives of 
the USA during their visit to 
this country sometime towards 
the close of 'the year so that 
adequate supplies of this criti- 
tical raw material, both on 
short term as well as long term 
basis, is assured for the indus¬ 
try. Another major difficulty 
relates to the supply of capro- 
iactum, the basic raw material 
for nylon. However, with the 
commencement of production 
of Gujarat State Fertilisers 
caprotactum plant, the current 
tight position has been eased 
to some extent. But the indus¬ 
try has to contend with the 
problem of high prices. With 


the imposition of 50 per cent 
by way of excise duty, the 
price is in the region of Rs 
41,000 per tonne as compared 
to about Rs 22,000, for the 
imported material. This will 
naturally be reflected m higher 
costs of nylon fabrics making 
them too costly for Indian 
consumers and virtually im¬ 
possible to be competitively 
priced for export. 

Although the man-inude 
fibre industry is a prioiily 
industry and an essential com¬ 
modity, the government 
unfortunately has imposed a 
twenty per cent cut in the 
supply of furnace oil. But 
as the government is consider¬ 
ing a proposal to allow import 
of furnace oil to export- 
oriented industries, it is very 
essentia! that this export- 
oriented industry also is 
included under the exemption 
category, and if this is not 
possible the government should 
at least allow this industry to 
import furnace oil to tiic 
required extent against the 
foreign exchange earned by the 
industry. Moreover as against 
Rs 21.00 crores exported during 
1973-74 the target for export 
of rayon fabrics is fixed higher 
at Rs 30 crores. The require¬ 
ment of foreign exchange of 
the rayon spinning sector for 
import of wood pulp, sulphur, 
and zinc at present is estimated 
to be at Rs 19 crores. Since 
export earnings have exceeded 
the amount of foreign exchange 
required it is suggested the 
government should grant 
import licence or letter of 
authority to the spinning units 
so that supply of wood pulp 
to the manuracturing units is 
assured, yam is made available 
on a continuous basis to the 
exporting units and tempo of 
export trade is maintained. 

Dr Rossi also referred to 
the irfienomenal increase in 
excise duty and observed that 


“the excise duty elettient in the 
selling price constitutes a very 
big factor proving to be a 
burden for the entire man¬ 
made textile industry, spinners, 
weavers and the ulli^te con¬ 
sumer”. As man-made fibre 
industry in general and ooUu- 
losic fibre industry in particular 
can no longer be considered a 
luxury industry meant essen¬ 
tially for the affluent, the 
industry richly deserves some 
relief. Hence it is suggested 
that the heavy excise duty 
impo.scd on tlie industry be 
revised downwards taking into 
consideration especially its 
growtii perspective and its 
capacity to stabilise the entire 
textile industry m particular. 

Escorts 

Escorts has received ap¬ 
proval from the Controller of 
Capital Issues for the issue of 
bonus shares in. the proportion 
of one share for every two 
held. 7he company expects 
to make allotment of shares by 
the end of the year 1974. The 
year 1974 for all industries in 
the slates of Haryana and 
Punjab has been the year of 
unprecedented power shortage. 
The power cut has been vary¬ 
ing from fiO per cent to 90 per 
per cent and, not unoften, 
ower availability has been 
arely for 10 to 12 days in a 
month. 

Despite the power crisis, 
shortage of materials, six 
weeks of illegal labour 
strike in the early part of the 
year. Escorts has succeeded in 
bettering its sales for the nine 
months ended September 1974 
by Rs 4 crores and improving 
profits before taxation by Rs 
50 lakhs in comparison with 
the same period of the pre¬ 
vious year The sale figures 
and profit figuies (subject to 
audit) for the nine months of 
working of the current year 
arc Rs 40 crores and Rs 2.30 
crores respectively. But for 
the persistent, power shortage, 
inadequate supply of raw mate¬ 
rial and component parts, both 
indigenous and iroportedj the 
company would have achieved 
its plans for production and 
sales for the year 1974. The pro¬ 
duction and sales and the pro¬ 
fitability for the full year 1974 
will entirely depend on the 
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availability of power supply in 
the remaining 8 to 10 weeks 
of the year. The results of the 
company are expected to be 
better than the previous year 
if power supply is maintained 
even at the present level, since 
the company had installed 
its own diesel generators to 
partially lill in the power 
gap. 

The company liiis alre.idy 
more thon doubled ils exports 
since l.ist 'year. Achievement 
of higher sales and improve¬ 
ment in profits, in spile of 
adverse economic conditions, 
power shortages and lack of 
materials bears testimony to 
the determination of the man¬ 
agement to overcome the dif- 
ficuUics by making greater 
efforts to utilise the le.sources 
available to the maximum and 
keeping control on costs which 
arc ever rising. Expansion 
programme of the company 
has been delayed on account 
of non-allotment of foreign 
exchange by the government 
and credit scarcity but the 
company is sptiring no efforts 
in exploring all avenues to 
find the resources for com¬ 
pletion of its expansion plans 

Indian Aluminium 

Sales revenue, including ex¬ 
cise duty, of Indian Aluminium 
Company Ltd in the first six 
months of l')74 totalled Rs 
275.3 million, slightly lower 
than the Rs 280,.‘i million 
achieved in the comparable 
period of 1973, Shipments of 
ingots at 15,890 tonnes and 
scmi-f.ibricated products at 
13,585 tonnes were lower than 
in the first six months of 1973 
due to liansport diHicultics 
and dcliiys in olTlakc by cus- 
t^)mers alfoctcd by the credit 
squee/.c. Despite lower ship¬ 
ments and spii,dling raw male- 
rial costs, pre-tax profit of the 
company for the lirst half of 
1974 at Rs 27.3 million 
was only marginally lower 
than in the correspond¬ 
ing period of 1973, This 
was due partly to mciease in 
selling prices of foil and ex¬ 
trusions early in the year when 
raw material costs increased, 
and an increase of Rs 1,090 
per tonne permitted by the 
government in the selling price 
of metal and other price-coii- 
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trolled products towards the 
end of May 1974, 

The profit for the half- 
year also includes the write¬ 
back of leave pay provision 
reserve no lon^r required. 
The booking of tax holiday 
relief on the lirst stage of 
the Belgaum smeller signifi¬ 
cantly reduced the required 
provision for taxes. Net pro¬ 
fit of Rs 1,5.2 million compares 
with Rs 13 3 million earned in 
the same period of 1973 and 
Rs 23.5 million earned in the 
.same period of 1972. Power 
shortages restricted the com¬ 
pany's metal production in 
the lialf-year to 36,087 tonnes, 
about 70 per cent of effective 
capacity. At the Hirukud smcl- 
tei. power cuts and interrup¬ 
tions during the half-year re¬ 
sulted in loss of metal output 
of about 24 per cent of capa¬ 
city. Erratic power supply 
adversely affected purity 
of metal at all smellers. 

The Karnataka Electricity 
Hoard has not yet sanctioned 
additional power for the new 
20,000 tonnes smeller at Bcl- 
gaum and thus production of 
metal from the new smelter 
wasneglipbte. Discussions in 
this behalf are continuing with 
the authoiities and directors 
arc making every effort to 
secure the requisite amount of 
power for the new smelter. 
With met it shortage and fre¬ 
quent load-shedding, output of 
rolled products was also ad¬ 
versely affected. The com¬ 
pany's alumina plant at Muri 
had to be shut down for 45 
days due to non-availability 
of rail transport for the move¬ 
ment of bauxite from the mines 
at Lohardaga. The first half 
of the new 20,000 tonnes smel¬ 
ter at Belgaum was completed 
at the end of 1973. Comple¬ 
tion of the second half of 
this project has been delayed 
and is now expected about 
the end of 1974. Industrial 
licences from the government 
for the proposed expansion of 
Lihiiculing facilities are still 
awaited. 

The company’s recent 
share issue was ovcr-subscrib- 
ed. Allotment to applicants 
for new shares was com¬ 
pleted in March 1974. The 
lirst call on these shares was 
made in August 1974. In view 


of the provisiem* of th* Cotji* 
jpanies rrempbrary Rflltric- 
tioni on Dividends) Act 1974, 
the directors are unable to 
declare an interim dividend 
for 1974. 

Premier Automobilee 

Premier Automobiles work¬ 
ing results for the year ended 
June 30, 1974 shows a further 
improvement over the previous 
year’s performance. Sales and 
profits are higher tlian in the 
preceding year though margins 
arc slightly under pressure. 
Sales during the year spurted 
by 30 per cent to Rs 52,10 
crores from Rs 40.17 crores 
while gross profit went up by 
only seven per cent to Rs 2.13 
crorcs from Rs 1.99 crores in 
1972-73. The profit growth 
was inhibited by .steep increase 
in the cost of raw materials, 
components and labour cost 
against which increase in the 
prices of vehicles were consi¬ 
derably delayed. After charg¬ 
ing depreciation with Rs 135.40 
lakhs as against Rs 133.96 
lakhs in 1972-7.3. the net wo- 
fit worked out to Rs 77.22 
lakhs as compared to Rs 65.22 
lakhs in the preceding year. 
After taking into credit the 
price difference arrears collect¬ 
ed and after making other ad¬ 
justments the surplus amount¬ 
ed to Rs 139.56 lakhs. Out of 
this, the directors have pro¬ 
vided Rs 114.26 lakhs towards 
arrears of depreciation and Rs 
25.10 lakhs towards develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve. The direc¬ 
tors have skipped the dividend 
for 1973-74. 

Gentermann-Peipers 

Gontermann-Peipers (India) 
Limited is taking steps for ex¬ 
pansion of the unit only to 
the extent justified by the tre¬ 
nds of demand. The facilities 
available in the machine shop 
are inadequate for fuller utili¬ 
sation of the plant's capacity. 
The company had installed, as 
per original project programme, 
14 tonnes capacity electric arc 
furnace and a eight tonnes 
capacity induction furnace. 
Th6 facilities available in the 
melting shop arc sufficient to 
yield production upto the 
licensed capacity of 5040 ton¬ 
nes per annum white facili¬ 
ties available in tbe machine 


shem iedMotetiptt'of the 
flrRi tiuiae of Ib/s expansion 
sdhe^ van yield pnmiiction 
i^to 3^ toiuuMt per aiwtun. 
The Compatiy has, thfit^fore, 
to inttaii a lew hftianclmtqqttip- 
ments in the machine for 
the fuller titlittatioit of the 
licensed capacity Of the phutt. 
Hence tlie directors have to re¬ 
vise the second phase of the 
scheme commensurate with the 
changes in the pattern of de¬ 
mand of rolls. - 

The company hod already 
applied for Import of capital 
goods. Barring unforeseen 
contingencies, production 
with augmented facilities 
is expected to start by the 
end of 1976. The company is 
a pioneer in the export of 
rolls. The first export w.is 
made in 1970. During 1973-74 
the company exported its pro¬ 
ducts to Bangladesh. During 
the current year so far the 
company's products have been 
shipped to Philippines, Hong 
Kong and Thailand. Further 
negotiations for export of rolls 
are being made with some 
buyers in the Republic of 
Korea, Kenya, Thailand, Indo¬ 
nesia, Malaya and Bangladesh 
too. Hence the potentiality 
for export of rolls are indeed 
very bright. 

The utilisation of the capa¬ 
city of roll industry in the last 
two years have to be kept be¬ 
low their rated capacities 
due to shortage of orders of 
rolls from the steel plant per¬ 
haps due to their having a 
high level of inventory built 
up over past years. As the 
viability of roll industry de¬ 
pends on orders ftom steel 
plants, manufacturers made 
several representations to the 
government for inducing the 
steel plants to release orders 
for rolls. It is gratifying to note 
that the steel plants are now 
releasing order for rolls und 
that the order position of the 
company Is now quite satisfac¬ 
tory 

Brookt Bond 

At the board meeting held 
on October 4, 1974, the Direc¬ 
tors of Brooke Bond India Ltd 
decided to recommend to the 
shareholders that for the 
period from July i, fS73 to 
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(jen4 tti OM tute of Mb pkiw 
per ihu» Qttbjeot to dMno* 
tionofKMO^lM<i Ottt oftlw 
i;eit«ral roierve of tha compaay 
to all muabsTi whose ithmsa 
Appaar on thS register of 
ffiefflbers as at the ciose of 
business on November 
28, 1974. The register of 
mrtnben and the transfer 
boolcs will be closed from 
November 15, 1974 to Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1974 both days 

inclusive. 

Ncwiand Not«i 

CUttrUe India United wilt 
mtrodoce into market in the 
course of next month its new 
generation Exide Snprerae 
Polypropylene battery for 
sutomobiles. It has claimed 
that the new battery offers 20 
percent more power volume 
md power weight ratio 
and about 10 per cent higher 
life expectancy, 

Motor Indiistries Company 
has decided to apply to the 
authorities for paying an in¬ 
terim dividend of six per cent 
lor 1974 with pro-rata divi¬ 
dend on the partly paid shares. 
The dividend will be declared 
and paid after permission for 
the same is received from the 
government under the Com 
panics (Temporary Restrictions 
on Dividends) Act of 1974. 

CoiuoUdated net income of 
Amertean Expreu Company 
and its subsidiaries for the nine 
months period increased to 
t 121.2 million, or $1.68 per 
share, compared with $112,9 
million, or $1.56 per shore for 
the same peiod last year. For 
the third quarter of 1974. con¬ 
solidated net mcome increased 
to $467 million, or $0.65 per 
share, compared with $45.2 mil- 
Iton, or $0,64 per share, in the 
third quarter of 1973. The 
stroa| Increases in earnings by 
American Express travel re¬ 
lated and other financial busi¬ 
nesses more than offset the cyc¬ 
lical decline in insurance earn¬ 
ings, I 

Earnings fbom the com¬ 
pany’s banking subsidiaries 
were excellent due in part to 
nontimfing growth in its basic 
tnteraa^nal commercml bank¬ 
ing actlsdties. Inereased de¬ 
posits wme largely responsible 
lor tltia Sm perfmmance. 
'' * 
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Amerto Express Intma- 
tioaal Banld^ Corporation 
and Us subsidiaries are located 
in mora than twenty countries 
around the world and results 
are therefore not dependent 
on busmens and economic 
conditions in any one area. 

Mr IH. Parekh, President 
of the Gwalior fUyon Silk 
Mfe* (Wvg) Co. Ud. (ORA- 
SIM), has been elected Presi¬ 
dent for the year 1974-75 of 
the Association of Man-made 
Fibre Industry at the Associa¬ 
tion’s annual meeting held in 
Bombay on October 29. A 
post-graduate in chemical en¬ 
gineering of the University of 
Michigan, USA, Mr Parekh, 
5l, has been at the head of the 
pre.sttgious, 27-year-old Owa- 
iior R-iyon, a pioneer in the 
manufacture of rayon grade 
pulp from out of wood for the 
manufacture of staple fibre 
and rayon filament, for the past 
23 years. He has currently on 
hand plans for export of the 
entire staple fibre plant and 
machinery, which also GRA- 
S(M specialise in fabricating 
indigenously, to some of the 
south-east Asian countries. 

Naur Isfues 

Northern India Glass In¬ 
dustries will be catering the 
capital mirket shortly with 
a public issue of Rs takhs 
divided into Rs 72 lakhs 
in equity shares and Rs 10 
lakhs in II per cent cumula¬ 
tive rcleemable preference 
shares. Of this, equity shares 
of Rs 10 lakhs will be re¬ 
served for firm allotment to 
financial institutions. The 
company is setting up a sheet 
glass plant at Sankhol in 
Haryana state with a licensed 
capacity of five million square 
metres per annum. The com¬ 
pany has entered into an 
agreement with Penne Kemp 
K»0 of West Germany for 
the supply of technical draw¬ 
ings of lurnace, besides the 
company has entered into an 
agreement with Shree Vallabh 
Glass Works for providing 
technical assistance. The com¬ 
pany is also planning to import 
worn W, Oermai^ the glass 
drasving machine and oil fir¬ 
ing equipment through Penne 
Kemp. 

As a mapr portion of 


the company's product is 
expected to be conaumed 
in the northern region itself 
the company does not anti¬ 
cipate any difficulty in mark¬ 
eting its products. The capital 
cost of the project is estima¬ 
ted at Rs 3.40 crores. It will 
be financed by the share capital 
of Rs 1,30 crores, rupee-term 
loans of Rs 142.76 lakhs, foreign 
currency loan of Rs 52.24 lakhs 
and unsecured loans and depo¬ 
sits of Rs IS lakhs. 


Cmplfiftl itit4 B»nui Idfuct 

Consent hut befCA granted 
to ninirteen companies to raiae 
capital amoujtiting tp over Re 
/*50 crores. Following aw 
the details; 

Hindustan Gw and Indsn- 
tries Ltd, Calcutta have been 
granted consent, valid for 
a period of three montbs, 
for issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 18,37,500 only, 

Primeo pvt. Ltd, Bewbay 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

5^% PER CENT LOAN 1978 TO BE ISSUED AT 
RS. 100.00 PER CENT. AND REPAYABLE AT PAR 
ON 22ND OF NOVEMBER 1978 
6% PER CENF LOAN 1988 TO BE IS.SUEO AT 
RS, 100.0} PER CENT AND REPAYABLE AT PAR 
ON 22NO NOVEM3ER 1988. 

6\ % PER CENT. 1997 TO BE ISSUED AT RS. 100.00 
PER CENT AND REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 22ND OF 
NOVEMBER 1997. 

Subscriptions to the above loans will be received 
isimultanoou$ly and will be Limited to a total of Rs. 175 
crores (approximately). Subscriptions may be in the 
form of cash/cheque. Government reserve the right 
to retain subscriptions upto ten per cent in excess of 
the notified amount 

2. If the total subscriptions received for the loans 
exceed the notified plus the amount of ten per cent 
retainablr as aforesaid, partial allotment will te made 
in respect of the subscriptions received and the balance 
refunded in cash as soon as possible. 

3. Interest on the loans will bo paid half-yearly on 
22nd May and 22nd November. Interest on all the 
loans now issued together with interest on other pre¬ 
vious Government Securities and income from other 
approved investments will be exempt from income-tax 
subject to a limit of Rs. 3,003 per annum and subject 
to other provisions of Section SOL of the Income-tax 
Act. 1961. The value of the investments in the loans 
now issued together with the value of the other previous 
investments in Government securities and the other 
investments specified in Section 5 of the Wealth Tax 
Act will also be exempt from the Wealth Tax upto 
Rs. 1,50,000. 

4. Subscription lists will open on 22iid of November 
1974 and close on 25th of November 1974 or earlier 
without notice. 

Applications for the loans will be received at : 

(a) Offices of the Reserve Bank of India at 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Bombay (Port and 
ByculU, Calcutta, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, 
Nagpur, New Delhi and Patna. 

(b) Branches of the subsidiary banks of the State 
Bank of India conducting Government treasury 
work except at Hyderabad; and 

(c) Branches of the State Bank of India at other 

places in India. 

For full particulars please apply to any of these 
Offices or brancdies. 


L 
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have been accorded coneent. 
valid for three moDthfc, lo 
capitalize Us 1,73,400 out of 
its general reseive and issue 
ftilly paid Cijuity shares of 
Rs 100 each as bonus shares 
in the latio of seven bonus 
s^rcs for every IS equity 
shares held 


Mayurdhuai Magnesia 
Works Pvf. t,td have been acco¬ 
rded consent, valid for three 
months, for the issue of bonus 
shares worth Rs 1,20,000. 

Arbuda Mills Ltd. Ahmeda- 
bad have been granted consent, 
valid for u period of three 
months, for issue of bonus 
shnres worth Rs 10,50,000 
only. 

Rscorta Ltd. Delhi have 
been accorded consent, valid 
for three months, to capitalise 
Rs 174,18,240 out of its gene¬ 
ral reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 10 each 
as ^nus shares in the ratio ol 
one bonus share for every two 
equity shares held. 

Wyeth Laboratories Ltd. 
Bombay have been accorded 
consent, valid for three 
months, to c.ipatalisc Rs 
15,00,000 out of Its general re¬ 
serve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each, 
as bonus shares, in the ratio 
of one bonus share for cvciy 
one equity share held 

Saadoa (India) Ltd. Bombay, 
have been accorded con¬ 
sent, valid for three mouths, 
to capitalise Rs 37..^0,000 < ut 
of general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity sl'aies of 
Rs 10 each, as btnis shares 
in the ratio .if one bonus 
sluue for tvciy four fully 
paid quitj shares held 

The Silver f’otton Mills Co. 
Ltd, Ahmedabad has been acco¬ 
rded consent, valid for three 
months, to capitalise R.s 40, 
09„300 out of its geneial re¬ 
serve and issue lully paid 
equity shares ol Rs 1(0 each 
as bonus shaics m the latio of 
one bonus share for every 
four equity shares held. 

Beminston Rand of India 


Ltd. CnicaUa have been accor¬ 
ded consent for issue of fur¬ 
ther capital of Rs 25,59^000 
in the form of equity shares 
of Rs 10 each for cash at par as 
to Rs l5O,00Q to the employ¬ 
ees of the coimpany and the 
balance of Rs 24,09,000 to 
general public through a 
prospectus. The consent is 
valid for n period of 12 
months 

Vulcan-Laval Ltd, Bombay 

have been accorded consent, 
vaild for a period of 12 months, 
for issue of further capital of 
Rs 300.000 in 30,000 fiilly paid 
equity shares of Rs 10 each 
to be allotted to the 1.C.I.CM 
at a premium of Rs 5 per 
.share on conversion of a por¬ 
tion of their loan already sanc¬ 
tioned to the company. 

The Mysore Kirlodcar Ltd, 
have been granted con.sent 
valid for 12 months for the 
issue of equity shares worth 
Rs 40.00,000 to the existing 
shareholders on rights basis. 

Anglo American Marino 
Company Ltd. Bombay have 
communicated to government 
their proposal to issue capital 
under Clause 5 of the Capital, 
issues (Exemption) Order. 1969 
to Ihe value of Rs 56.00,0(K) in 
5,60,000 equity shares of Rs 
10 each (inclusive of capital of 
Rs 10 00.000 already raised) 
and Rs 15,00 000 comprised in 
IS.OfO cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 
each 

McNally Bharat Engineer¬ 
ing Co Ltd. Calcutta has been 
granted consent for issue of 
further equity shares amount- 
to Rs 47,86,500 to be issued 
in the denomination ofRs 10 
each to the public through a 
prospectus. The object is to 
reduce the non-resident hold¬ 
ing from 65 per cent to 38.3 
per cent 

Sbree (ilopal Steels Ltd, 
New Delhi have communicated 
to goveinment their proposal 
to issue capital under Clause S 
of thcCaptital Issues (Exemp¬ 
tion) Order, 1969 for the value 
of Rs 44 lakhs (inclusive of 
the capital already raised) in 
the fohn of 3,55,000 equQi 


shares of Rs 10 each and 
8,500 oumolative rededniable 
ptefermice shares of Rs lOO 
e»ch. 

SoBumi Feno AJioyt Ltd, 
Cnlcutta have communicated 
to government their proposal 
to issue capital under Clause S 
of Uie Capital Issues (Exemp¬ 
tion) Order, 1969 to the vajue 
of Rs 41.56 lakhs (including 
capital already raised), divided 
into 3,30,600 equity shares of 
Rs lOeadh and 8,500—11 per 
cent cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 
each, for cash at par, out of 
which equity of Rs 19.84 lakhs 
and the entire preference capi¬ 
tal of Rs 8.50 lakhs will be 
offered to the public through 
a prospectus. 

Kirloskar Tractors Ltd, have 
been accorded consent for the 
issue of registered convertible 
debentures worth Rs 25.00,000 
carrying interest at the rate of 
iO-l/2 per cent per annum to 
be privately placed with the 
Unit Trust of India. 

J. K. Industries Ltd, have 


been accorded r<«teiit issue 
of cfpitBl off Rs 1^,00^ in 
]0,00,CO0 equity of 

Rs lOcieh to IM issued for 
cash at par^ privately to foe 
promoters, directory etc,, of 
theoompany. The eonsent n 
valid for 12 tnoBths only. 

Ftnchknia Malt Ltl, have 
communicated to government 
their proposal to issue capital 
under Clause 5 of the Cspital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 1969 
to foe value of Rs 42,00,000 
(including capi^ alrcgdy^rais- 
ed) in 4,20,000 equity shares 
Rs 10 each. feT Cash at par. 
out of which shares worth 
Rs 28.CO,0OO will be offered 
for public sobKiiption, 

Bhanrt Processiag fodiH- 
tries Ltd, DIttt. Basdinra, 
West Bmiglil have been given 
an acknosHedgement to their 
statement of proposals, valid 
for a period of 12 months, for 
issue of equity shares worth 
Rs 40,00,0()0 and cumulative 
redeemable prefbrence shares 
worth Rs 7,50,000 to be Issued 
privately. 



Dividandf 


(Per cent) 

Equity dividend declared Ibr 

Name of the company Year ended —--— — 

Current year Previous year 

Bildier Dividend 
Periyar Chemicals 

June 30, 1974 

12.0* 

Nil 

Madhavnagar Cotton 
Mills 

June 30, 1974 

12.0 

7.0 

Same Dividend 
Ashoka Cement 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

IISCO Stanton pipe 

Decemter 31.1973 10,0 

lOJ) 

Khatau Dyes & Fibres June 30, 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Southern Steel 

May 31, 1974 

10.0 

10.0 

Reduced Dividend 

Neelamalai Tea & 
Coffee Estates 

June 31,1974 

Nil 

5,0 

Calcutta Steel 

March 31, 1974 

Nil 

10.0 

Indian Steel Rolling 
Mills 

March 31, 1974 

9.0 

10.0 

Methur Beardsell 

March 31,1974 

12,0 

25.0 

Cowcoody Estates 

June 30. 1974 

12.0 

20.0 

Jeyporc Sugar Co. 

June 30. 1974 

12.0 

20 J) 

t^offee Lands 

June 30,1974 

5.5 

18.0 


•Maiden dividraid. 
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RECOROS & STAmTiCS 


Foreign collaborations 

OuimO na ending Septejnber, 1974, 60 cases of foreign ooUaboration were approved. Out of these, 55 cases were 

for technical cooperation and five included financial participation also. 

The items of manufacture for which collaborations were approved included fibre glas road tankers, pulp and paper wialrlng 
machinery, flywheel ring gears, calduin carbide, laminated paper, steam turbines, drilling rigs, steel forgings, automobile tyres 
and tubes and glass reinforced thermoplastics. 

The collaborating countries are Australia, Belgium. Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland. France, Italy, 
Japan, Norway, Romania, Sweden, Switzerland, the UK and the USA. 


SI. Name of the Indian company 

No 

Name of the foreign collaborator 

Item of manufacture 

1 

„ ..III!—1. . 

2 

4 


India'Australia 

1. M/s Indian Rare Earths Ltd., Pil Court, M/s W.G. Bennel & Associates Pty. Ltd Consultancy services for mining and pre- 

M.K. Road, Bombay-400020. Suite 8, Milton Shopping Centre, Milton concentration of beach sand minerals. 

(Old). Australia. 

2. M/s Kerala Minerals & Metals Ltd, M/s Australian Mineral Development La- Consultancy services for expansion of 

P.B. No. 30, Quilon (Kerala). boratories Ltd , Frewville, South Aus- existing unit. 

tralia 


3. M/s FRP Moulding Company Pvt. Ltd., 
3, Odttaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-13. 


4. M/s Hindustan Hydraulics, O.T. Road, 
Suranussi-144027 (JuUundur). 


ImUa-Belgium 

M/s N.V. Didak S.A., Bouwelsteenweg 
1, B-2280, Grobbendenk, Belgium. 

India-Czechostovokla 

(i) M/s Vychodoslovcnske Strojarne, 
Kosice, Czechoslovakia. 

(ii) M/s Polytcchna, Vaclavasken, 8, 
Praha-1, Czechoslovakia. 


Fibre Glass Road Tankers. 


Friction Screw Presses for the Refractory 
Industry. 


India-West Gttmaay 

3. M/s Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd, M/s Siemens Atkiengeselsohaft, Brian- High-Speed Drive Steam Turbine. 

KMurba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi. gen, Federal Republic of Germany. 

6. M/s Enginem^ing i^ojects (India) Ltd., M/s Demag Altiengesselschaft, Duis- Electric Arc Furnaces and Electric Reduc- 

Himalaya House, Kasturba Gandhi burg, F R.G. tiun Furnaces 

Maigi New DelhFUOOOl. 

7. M/s Hein Lehmajin (Eidia) Limited, M/s Conradi Helmut, 2900 Oldenburg, Pure Nickel Liners, 

14/?, Mathura Road, Faridabad. Sendweg 38, F R.O. 

9, M/a Vitfial Vaman Muthye,! 1, Sham- M/s Tendeo Work, Adolf Ness, 5650, Razor Blades, 
amt StTMt, Bcmbay-2. Solingen, F.R.G. 

9, l^a The Metro Wood and Bngg. Works M/s Sedflex Scbleifndttel, Walter Knott, Plant and Machinery for Synthetic B<m- 
Ibd. lAd., NK Home, AShrun Road, 7312, Kirchhein Lindrefkirohheinev ded Grinding Wheels and Abrasives, 
Vtannspare, Ahmolahad-R Strasse, Be 27, Federal Republic of 

Germany. 

10, Lain Shtidhar 20, BallygUnge Parkk M/t SNA — Nadellager GnhH, Rhein- Needle Roller Bearings etc. 

(P) strasseBC17,Lahr^warzwiddtF.R.O. 

ipMMfadkm. 
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11. Wk Colour-C'hcm Ltd. Ravlndr4 An¬ 
nexe, Dinshaw Vachha Road, t94, 
Churchgatc, Reclamation, Bombay. 

12. M/s Eicon Engineering Co. LimiCfid. 
PB No. 6. Vallabh vTdyanagar, Guja¬ 
rat State, Postal Cotie: ‘388120. 

13. Ministry of Railways. Railway Board, 
Rail Bhavan, New Delhi. 

14. M/s Etscheid India Pvt. Ltd.. 1/8 Prince 

(I-) Golam Md. Road, Calcutta-26. (Com¬ 
posite case). 

15. Managing Director, NGEF Limited, 
Off Old Madras Road, Post Bag 3876, 
Bangalore-560038. 


M/s Bayer AO, 509 Leverfcrasen - Bayer- 
werlffi, F.R.G, 

)■ 

M/s Etsenwerk WoaerhoUc, F.R.G. 


Phosphor free intennediktOB for FMti- 
cides. 

Bucket Wheel Stadker Reclauntr. 


M/s Dyekarthoff and Widrann, F.R.G. Prestressed Concrete Sleepers. 
Munich. F.R G. 

M/s Sermann Llscheid, DHO, F.R.G. Dairy Equipment. 


M/s Ktose Konunandit Gesellschaft Fab- 
rik Fur Electro Technik and Maschi- 
nenbao, Nilchendach, F.RG. 

India-FiBland 


16. M/s Oiovanola-Biiiny Ltd, Penstock, M/s Ahlstrom Oy Helsinki. Finland 
Factory Road, Palluruthy, Cochin-6, 

Kerala. 

17, M/s Furhan Chemicals and Fibres, C/O M/s Oy W. Rosenlew Ab. Pori, Fin- 
Mr. B.T. Kulkarni. MP.. 173. South land. 

Avenue. New Delhi 


A.C. Roller Table Motors. 


Pulp and Paper Making Machinery, 


Furfural. 


18. Mr Suresh K Shah. Ramon House, 
169, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay- 
400020. 

19. M/s Krebs & Cie (India) Pvt. Ltd... 3A. 
Auckland Place, Calcutta-700017. 


20. M/s South India Viscose Limited, P.B, 
No. 1396, Race Course, (’oimbatore. 
(Tamil Nadu). 

21. M/s Bharat Electronics Limited, Jaia- 
halli, P.O. Bangalore-560013. 


22. M/s P.inyam i^C’emcnt and Mineral 
t Industries Ltd,, Cement Nagar P.O. Pin 

Code 518206 Via Buggantpalli, RS 
Kurnool Dt (AP). 

23. M/s K amsons, 267. NSC Bose Road, 
(F) Madras (Tamil Nadu) 


IndU-Francc 

M/s SA Defontaine, 42, 44 Boulevard 
Jules-Verne, Nantes, France. 


Flywheel Ring Gears. 


M/s Krebs & Cie S.A., Paris (France) Bleetrroytic Mercury Cathode Cells. 


India-ltaly 

M/s Italy Viscosa Eastern Trading SPA. 
Milan, Italy. 

India-Jqian 

M/s Nippon Electric Co. Ltd , 33-1, 
Shiba Gochome Minato-ku, Tokyo 
(Japan). 

Indla-Norway 

M/s Elkcm Spigerverkct AS, Oslo, 
Norway. 


24. Mr M M. Molianka, Partner. Techno 
t Hnggi. 183. ‘O' Block, New Alipore, 

Calcutta (composite case). 

25. M/s Indian Dairy Corporation. Yash- 
(F) kamal. Lokmanya Tilak Road, Baroda. 

(f-y—Cam involving financial participation, 
t Tbis approval relates <o January 74. 


India-Romaiiia 

M/s Leaher Central Spl., Unirti 96, 
Bucharest, Romania. 

ladia-Sweeden 

M/s Skega Akliehoteg, Sweden. 


M/s Tctra Pak Develbpment Limited, 
Sweden. 


Polynosic Fibre. 


Specialised types of Ceramic Transmitting 


Calcium Carbide. 


Glove Leather, Garments Leather, etc. 


Specialised Wear Resistant RuMier 
Components and specialised Moulded 
Wear Resistant iProducts. 

Laminated Paper. 
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Century Rayon 

AIM EXAMPLE OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Csnturv Rayon mu on oxampio to ethar larsa eerporatlona by ha policy of aynthaalalnp aatvlea to tha oommunlty, 
fulfllmont of ita oblipationato tha employaaa, tha cuatomara and tha aharahoMara. And vat. you will ba aurpriaao. 
It ia making tha highaat contribution to tha national axchaoiMr byway of tax paymanta aa wall aa foraipn 
axehanga aavlnga and aarninga. 

In apfta of runaway Inflation In tha coat of raw matariala and other Inputa auch aa labour, aparai. fual and watar. 
Century Rayon aata another example by bolding tha prioalma for Ita produota. 


aaoacasioNAL 
MAMaaeMEMTi 
Buidtl th« philoiophy th* 
HCfil liai In IIS prelassionil 
nun«g«msm Masimum 
daconirsliiaiiDn snd 
dalagatmn of nuihoritv and 
tasponalblhiy has built an 
Duiatanding asm of 
manageit and worlisit with 
a completsly aiiionomout 
dscition iMkini; procast In 
atoh of lit todmanls, 

AtaiSTiNS AUXaiAAV 
AMD ANCILIARY 
INDUaTAlEa 
Ctniury Rayon baliavot In 
•upROfling a number of 
•mall sniraprenrura 
Riabtly so And ii has 
baeoma • benign big broihsi 
to a number of auxiliary and 
•ncillery induetrios It la 
halping them m ihree 
•agmenit viz e) the email 
icale suppliers b) tha smell 
procsttortwho uie Century t 
«ye-products and wosia 
products c> a lurgii naiion> 
Wida coirmuniiy pi small 
Weavers dependant on 
Century a lupoly of yarn. 
Canluiy Rayon halping 
lham in thraa waya— 

a) by providing financa: 

b) by giving tachnieal 
ailiaianca c) by halping 
Ibeffl in markaiing 

THE NATIONAL 
CXCHEOUER: 

How much do you think 
Caniury Rayon la paying by 
way of taaat ? Toiha luno ot 
Rt a croraa in •xcisadatv 
and oihar laviaa over and 
above tho incotna tax paid 
by lha pMnt mmpany, 
Ctniury Spinning b 
Manufacturing Co Ud, 
to tha axitnt of Ra. 7 croiaa 
par ytar 
EXPORTS I 

Why li It that tha Caniury 
Rayon Tyreceid la aqual to 
tho world a bast? 

The toallmony la eenatanttv 
riling axporla to lophiallCHM 
Uitatnaiional markala 
Tha total fonign axehango 
taming including Rayon 
Rabnoa b Chamicali •« I* 
bxCaada Rt E croraa. 


EMPLOYEE WCLPANEi 




Rtcratlion too, IsdtHto 
itthaart Viat pliygtoundi, 
beautiful awimmlng poela 
and girdana a larga library. 
Ita own network ofroadt 
and walac worki and to top 
It all one of tha finaaf 
tafflplai in a lublima 
atmomhera*all thatt 
tmtniilat conalamly 
growing in alao and ggallly 



Caniury Rayon tnoourtgoo 
•porta both lor tho amaltur 
•nd iht sataonodagoiuniaA 
Caniury a apona taamt hunt 
boan winning many a tauraf 
on lha ptaygrounda 



Ctntuiy't wofkart era happy 
bectusa ol one of lha linesi 
housing calanii.e provided 
10 them along wiih a club 
house a coopetaiiva bssai 
•nd a credit tociely 
They anioy the best 
aducationel laoilitiai for 
their children, consisting of 
primary and socondary 
•Choola and a collage for 
Aitt. Scianca and Commwet 
III madloal cara la uniqut 
With a lull Hadgad CO bad 
heiplial, and Irae madiema 


CREATINO 

EMPLOYMENTS 

In todiy t sontaxt Centwy 
Rsyon a conbibullon la 
tignilicani by providing 
amploymeni to over 6 000 
workTs diraolly and 
•uppoiiing an antlra 
township dspandani an H 

INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS I 

What would you lay lor o 
racord of more than alxiaan 
yarra ol uninierruptad 
pioducilon wiihoul losing 
n tingle manhour duo to 
•Irlka or sirilt 7 Ralailoni 
with tha emptoyeaa aro 
axempUy beotuta ol a 
'direct frank and honaei 
raptor! w ih them acrosa 
iho lablo wiihoul axiarna* 
Intervaniion. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 





In limit of liko 

ttrihquakti wtii. tff'oughtt 
•nd flo >dt Cantury Atyon 
hit iprung to tht ei» of 
duty votun’irlly txiindino 
net only finincfti help 
but iliopfOvidingvoluniiKi 
•nd other roliaf fneai4ir»i 
AibEAPtCH AND 
efiVfLOPMBNTa 


Will •quipped libofitori** 
•nd »(«•><> of dedfeatid 
•Cfeni tis and t«chnici*ns 
•niuro the potXfon of 
iMderih p for Century 
Aiyon— be tt tht fintsr riyen 
Iflimani yarn or tha loughMi 
Improved rayon tyra eord 


HOLDINO THE PRICE-LINE AND 
ENSURINO FAIR DISTRIBUTION. 

(1) RAYON FUAMENT YARN. 


eeUa laU Miwiieuenai 

Pr la ee Relip 


Caniurf Haven e frUM * 
Pa Sa 


AROUND 
10 DO 

i I 


B IOS? 

■ 



tMehaiv* of Ctciit duty 

Very rigidly adhering 10 lha Voluntary tpreemant between 
Viscose Rayon Sp nneiB end Weevere Century Rvyon la railing 
opproxim Italy 1)0". ol its ptoduenon diroi tly lo Aeluai Ueois 
Ol the low or ce ol Rt 14 22 per kg and an addilionHl 20% 
directly to expoiiaia of Rayon Fabrica at o aubttontltliy law 
prico ol Rs 10 07 par kg 

(2) RAYON TYRE CORO. 


■■■■■■EiBH 
■■■■■■■■■ 
iBiMaaH 

laaaaaaa 
iaaaaaBa 
iBiaaaa 

iBBBBI _ 

jjSaigBa I 
Baaraii BBA ggsgiiSBBg I 
BKSawIgajiegSiilEB'ia 

^s^iilsas 



Caniury Raynn hta achlavad Iho twin oblactivat ol maintaining 
ihapncaafTyrt CorUbalew she InumailonN laval and 
•upplying dliaetly to AautI Utora. 

CAUSTIC OOOA. 

To matt the naada ol ganuint uaart In iha praiani acuta snoti 
•ga conditions Caniury Chamictia la hillow ng > pnlicv ol 
supplying tht antira production loAclual Ustis on ihe basis ol 
pest nlltaka at fair gricta. 




CENTURY RAYON 

IndtttlfY Houu, 169. Churuh.ialii Reolamblicn BbmLay 400020 
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Raflaeting th« eiurnging tlma* 


Time was, when to reach 
an alMndia audience, 
advertisers had to use 
several newspapers, 
mnce there was no single 
national newspaper. 


All«that has changed with 

THE 

ECONOMIC 

TIMES 



ONLY THE ECONOMIC TIMES GIVES ALL-INDIA COVERAGE. 
AND THAT TOO OF THE PEOPLE AT THE TOP. 


While ordinary dailies have only regional 
or localised circulation, only The Econo¬ 
mic Times circulates alt over India, offering 
first class coverage of people in the high 
income groups. 

Readers of The Economic Times are people 
at the top-Directors, Executives, Managers, 
Professionals, Businessmen-the decision¬ 
makers. You can reach them only through 
THE ECONOMIC TIMES—India's leading 
economic and social affairs journal.. 


GET MORE IMPACT WITH 

THE FRONT PAGE SOLUS POSITION- 

20 cms X 3 cols. 

And when you are talking to the people at the 
top, get maximum attention with the front page 
solus. It costs only 50% more, but gets you 
loads of extra exposure and prestige. 

Put your advertising message where 
the money is— 

THE ECONOMIC TIMES 

—the only newspaper that ghraa you 
aINndia coverage 


For further details write to: 

The Advertisement Manager, The Economic Times, Times of Indie BuHding, 
Dr. Oadabhai Naoroji Road, Bombay 400 001 
_7 Bahadur Shah Zaffar Matg, New Delhi , 
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lodiR-SwItCM'lMd 
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EVERYmiNG YOU ALWAYS WANTED 
TO KNOW ABOUT XEROGRAPHY: 


Xeroaraphy avelvad to fill tha 
IncrMsing noad for t^lck, aceuraia 
diatributlon of Information; 
taohnical cataloguat, bullatins, 
raporta, apacificatlont, estimates. 

It la a photoelectric process of 
copying deriving its name from 
the Greek 'xeros* and 'graphos' 
—dry writing. 

The process is dry, does not need 
chemicais or fluids and takes 
less than 2} minutes. 

KORES is the fir^t to develop 
xerography in India. Xerography 
swept the U.S.A. In the past two 
decades. Now, for the first time 
ever in India, you can get 


KORESTAT COPIER>l^gives you 

identical-to^^ the-original copies. 


xerography without foreign 
exchange for an ImportecTmachine. 
And without paying over 100% 
import duty for the same. 

Mora odvantagea of •etting 
a Koroetat Co^er 

• Push-button-easy to operate 

• Gives superlative dry copies on 
ordinary paper or other material 
in contact, enlarged or reduced 
sizes. 

• Makes litho masters—both paper 
and metal plates—to be used on 
any offset printer to run off 

as many copies as you need. 

• Comes in 3 models with 
versatile attachments. 


• After-sales-service expaitlao to 
FREEI 

Whatever your bueinasa. you 
need a Korestat, In the accounts 
department: for general 
administrative reports, bulletins, 
charts, statistics, invoice ledger 
sheets, drafting floor plans, 
drawings, letters... 

The uses are only limited by your 
imagination. 

The sleek Korestat Copier Is 
push-button-easy to operate, lakes 
up very little room and time. 

Pick up tha 'phone: we'll meet you 
with free advice for your 
requirements and a demorutretion. 
Any time. 
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Korestat 


T/ia Efficiency Experts 

Korea (india) im 

iniiiin incimcs 1 mna imMi 

Post Box Na 423, Mahant's BuHdina, 

2nd floor. 22A. Aaaf A« Road, Now Osllii t 
Pinna; 277B77-B 


copier 


Prfirtad sai ptiUMiatl by R. P« AasTwlifai on behalf of the EasSttnjRednoaaitt United Commercial Bank Building. 
PdfUaraSKt Street; New Delhi, at (he Ntflvlddia ffe«, Conoa<i|i^|%«f, htov Dclhl*>. 

Editor i' V. BalaiehrnfliaaliB '' /jtopthled at «Mf0PO, London, u a newmaoer 
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UlUnAI HELPS TO BUILD 

n 111 l/HL VV NATION’S ECONOMY... 


la May, lN2 HiiMaIca tUrttd predatlioa of aluminium with a smaittr capacity of 20.000 tannai a year The lapacfty «ns lamail to 
40,000 toanii ia Novnibir. IMS. 00,000 tonnai n Aupucl, 1967 antf to 80.000 lomwa m May, 19W Plans am in hand to ixpand tha 

plant further ta 120.000 tannas by and 1973 
Batawan May. 1912 and Oacambar, 1970 Hindalco now India s largeit producer of aluminium, baa produced 372 903 tonnes of 
aluminium, which has tavid for the nation nearly Rt 180 creras of pracious foreign asthange 
As a sttbstituta for imported copper in tha electrical indusbies 
tha abova output represents a much larger foreign 
exchange saving, since ana tonne of alumuuum is raplacmg 
two tonnes of copper and as imported tapper is several 
times costlier than indigenous aluminium 
As a vital raw material for (lectrical Conductors 
& Cables, Telecommunicatioos. Dasbic 
Capacitors. Condensers and Motors. 
Transportation (by road, rail, air and 






wa or) Containers b PacKaging (in both 
rigid b flexible forms). Building 6 
Construction Furniture Paints, Surface 
Coatings Explosives ana Racket Fuels. 
Industrial Castings Steel Deoxiduing. 
Coinage Missiles Dockets Satellites, Sophis 
liceted Consumer Durables (like air canditianers. 
refrigerators, elecbic fans). Business Machines 
(computers, typewriters, etc), Irrigation Piping, Grain* 
Bins Drainage Culverts Water Mams and countless other applications HINOAICO aluminium is helping to build a raw India With its 
nlmost limitless vanety of forms and shapes and its versatila piopattiss HINOAICO aluminium is sure to play a crucial roll in meeting 

tndnsbial Indii's challenge today and tomorrow .. 



HINDUSTAN ALUMINrUM CORPORATION LTD. 

WORKS : P.O. RENUKOOT. DISTRICT MIRZAPUR, U.P. 
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A Roman 


Tbb oecunb Qf the Ronw con&rence on world food had 
started evea before the last rhetorical phrase had fallen 
I froittthe lips of the US secretary of state who spoke on 

the day of its inauguration. Dr Kissinger's speech on 
which the description “keynote address” had been foisted by the publicity machine 
of the US state department, justified the adjective only by providing a key to the 
coUision course which the confoence was doomed to take in the days that followed as 
the hard commeroial interests and purposes of critical participants clashed frequently 
with the mealy-mouthed protestations of idealism on the part of those who lacked 
either the willingness or the ability to influence decisions or were wanting in both. 


Ideally the conference, if it was to justify its being held at all, could have done 
three things in the following order of priorities within the first three days of the 
discussions: 

(a) Agreement on a programme for immediate relief to food-needy countries so 
that, starting immediately, there could be the mobilization of grain and money (from 
those countries which may be in a position to give either or both) for providing some 
ten million tonnes of food per year for the neat three years to the countries that 
now seem to be either threatened with widespread starvation amongst its people or 
adjudged to be incapable of paying for commercial imports necessary for covering 
their domestic deficits during this period; 

(b) Acceptance by the world community of an obligation to set up as early 
as possible a world fund for raising agricultural production, especially in heavily 
populated, food-needy countries and particularly through ploughing sufficient re¬ 
sources, financial and physical, into the optimum use of fertilizers, development of 
irrigation and propagation of improved seeds; and 

(c) Adoption of a scheme for setting up a top level international policy-making 
body, endowed with sufficient political will and muscle, to work out and implement 
thiough appropriate UN or other agencies u system of world food security which 
could anticipate and avert mass starvation in any part of the world and which would, 
for this purpose, build up over a reasonable number of years, say, ten, a revolving 
reserve of grain of the order, say, of 16 million tonnes, to be drawn upon for 
relieving hunger or making up food deficits around the globe. 


It may be argued that it is unrealistic to expect an international gathering of the 
type of the Rome conference to have reached consensus on such obviously compli¬ 
cated issues but, then, the Rome conference was held exactly for the purpose of 
generating the climate and the thrusting will needed to achieve this dramatic break¬ 
through on the global food front. It was after all the case of everybody and every 
government engaged in organizing the conference that it was precisely because no 
other way could be found of dealing effectively with the world food problem, whether 
in its immediate context or in terms of its long-term requirements, that the meeting 
was convened at all. Moreover, it was not as if it could have been demanded of 
the Rome conference that it should have gone into the detailed institutional and 
Operational implications of these schemes and settled them then and there. What it 
could and should have done was to have come conclusively in favour of definite 
commitments to action which could subsequently have been formalized by the 
UN deneral Assembly and processed into their numerous particulars by appro¬ 
priate UN agencies. 

As it is the conference seems to have ended with a series of whimpers. On the 
immediate issue of adequate relief to the famine-stricken areas of the world it is 
doubtful that the palavers in Rome have succeeded in mobitizing more grain or 
mowy for buying fitain than would even otherwise have become available, for ins¬ 
tance through the eRorts of various international agencies, or simply through bilateral 
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Mgotiatioiu. What is iuoro 

cortain is that such fooil aid as hal already 
been proposed, or as may be offered in 
the Aiture, will fall short of the assessed 
and urgent needs of the communities in 
southern Asia or Africa which have 
undergone, or arc undergoing and will 
continue to undergo, acute deprivation 
of the means of life. 

bi the case of the agricultural fund for 
providing financint and physical resources 
for increased farm production in the 
developing countries, the principle seems 
to have been generally accepted towards 
the close of the conference, but we need 
to know who is going to give how much or 
how soon before we could determine 
whether enough would be available in 
time for the tasks to be attempted. 

As for world food security in its 
relatively long-term meaning, the Rome 
conference, seizing on the phrase, reduced 
it merely to a string of words. It is true 
that the setting up of a new agency for 
the purpose has been agreed to, but the 
information available at the time of 
writing disturbingly suggests that it will 

Ordeai of 
reconstruction 

In his address at the third annual 
general meeting of the Industrial 
Reconstruction Corporation of India 
held in Calcutta on November 2, Mr A. 
Niyogi, the chairman, highlighed the 
difficulties in reviving the sick and the 
closed units and made some specific 
suggestions to facilitate this process, His 
speech and the corporation's annual report 
for the year ended June, 1974, reveal 
some progress in the undertaking’s 
activities, but better results could have 
been obtained with more financial and 
technical resources at its disposal. 

Mr Niyogi disclosed that during the 
year under review the corporation sanc¬ 
tioned fresh assistance to the extent of 
Rs 935.60 lakhs, compared to Rs 573.28 
lakhs in the preceding year. The toul 
assistance sanctioned by the close of the 
year was Rs 2218.06 lakhs, net of 
cancellations. The amount actually 
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not be anything like a decisive policy¬ 
making body with a will of its own or 
sanctions to enforw that will. As it is, 
there is every reason to fear that the new 
a|fency may merely turn out to be an 
affiliate of the FAO, which is itself a 
subordinate and largely advisory and admi¬ 
nistrative organ of the United Nations. 

In sum, then, the Rome conference 
has certainly not accomndished anything 
like what it had to do or could have 
done. It would however be wrong to 
blame its failure on any single country 
or government, or even any group or 
groups of interests, political or com¬ 
mercial, which were present in Rome 
or might have influenced the proceedings. 
Some elucidation of why things happened 
the way they did, or did not happen the 
way they could and should have, will 
be attempted in a subsequent issue of this 
journal by its editor who had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the goings-on in 
Ronte for part of the time. Meanwhile 
it would be quite relevant to suggest that 
it continues to remain true that brave 
new worlds a re easier imagined in Action 
than spelt out in international politics. 

disbursed was Rs 593.59 lakhs during the 
year, against Rs 384.58 lakhs in the 
preceding year, the total disbursement 
being Rs 1244.40 lakhs. It is stated that 
49 assisted units had an estimated pro¬ 
duction of the value of Rs 72.84 crorcs 
during the year ended June, 1974, against 
Rs 44.34 crorcs in respect of 45 units in 
the preceding year, and that 54 assisted 
units had maintained an employment of 
about 60.000 against 31,000 by 45 units 
in the preceding year. 

These figures, however, should not 
give the impression that the assisted units 
have been placed on a sound fooling. In 
fact, they continue to face many tough 
problems. As Mr Niyogi said, these 
units pass through various urdeals, some 
of which could not be foreseen. Their 
average rate of capacity utilisation was 
only about 59 per cent. Some of them 
had to be given further loans for a second 
or a third time and are yet to build up 
their capacity to repay the corporation’s 
dues according to schedtf e. A review of 
the 54 units which obtained assistance 
shows that 14 of them had earned cash 
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profit during the year and another tfine 
units hod “crossed ooxiely linh’*. Mr 
N^ogi pointed out that the recofittruc- 
tion involved certain arduous processes 
over a period of time and that there was 
no uniform single measure or remedy for 
the maladies from which the sick units 
were suffering. Even so, it should be 
possible for the corporation to conduct 
itself with greater speed and vigour. 

This is all the more necessary in view 
of the recessionary conditions now con¬ 
fronting the country's economy. It may 
be recalled that the corporation came 
into existance over three years ago when 
the ladustrial climate had been seriously 
affected by recession and other adverse 
factors like severe shortage of raw 
materials and disturbed industrial rela¬ 
tions. Its main objective has been not 
merely to lend money to the sick and the 
closed units but to provide them with 
advice and assistance in various ways so 
that they could quickly stand on their 
own feet. Us activities include restruc¬ 
turing the financial base, improving the 
labour-management relations, advising 
management on product-mix and related 
problems and maintaining close and 
continuous vigilance on their working. 
As the revival of the sick and closed 
units is a matter of considerable national 
importance from the point of view of 
production and employment, the cor¬ 
poration should be able to show more 
impressive results in the coming months. 

As on June 30, 1974, the number of 
units for which the corporation had 
sanctioned assistance since its inception 
was only 79. Of these, 17 units were 
engaged in metal products, 13 in trans¬ 
port equipment, nine in chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, six each in textiles and 
food manufacturing, and the rest in 
paper, rubber, machinery and other 
industries. Since its commencement up 
to June 30, 1974, out of the disbursements 
amoufttmg to Rs 1244.40 lakhs, Rs't68,ll 
lakhs (13.51 per cent) were given for 
expansion, renovation, baiaaeing equip¬ 
ment and diversification; Rs 177.14 lakhs 
(14.23 per cent) for meeting the resources 
gap: Rs 480.93 lakhs (38.65 per cent) for 
correcting the imbiUanee pn mtetent 
position (marjdn moaey/worl!^ cajptial); 
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Rs 34(.85 0$M pet cent) for 

repayment df j^rcsiing iiabUitles; and 
Rs ^.37 lakhs (S.S8 per emt) for other 
purposes iftctuding start>up expenses. It 
is simiificant to note that though the 
sanctioned amount was Rs 2218.06 lakhs 
as on June 30, 1974, the disburttments 
aggregated to only Rs 1244.40 lakhs. The 
corporation should simplify its procedures 
so that the sanctioned money is made 
available With minimum delay. 

Of the many difficulties in the way of 
reconstruction, one of the most important 
relates to the burden of interest on the 
borrowings incurred previously by the 
units concerned. Their liabilities on the 
past borrowings from the banks are now 
treated as frozen accounts. Mr Niyogi 
explained that these outstandings of the 
units’ past borrowings were not directly 
connected with the current productive 
operations of the assisted units and 
constituted “a dead weight”. He dis¬ 
closed that in a number of cases the 
incidence of fixed interest burden on these 
frozen accounts formed about one-third 
of the total interest now being borne by 
them and that this imposed a serious con¬ 
straint on their slender capacity. Besides, 
other impediments have also slowed down 
the process of reconstruction, such as the 
increase in the prices of steel, non-ferrous 
metals, furnace oil, diesel oil and other 
materials. He Suggested that the banks 
should give to the assisted units conces¬ 
sional treatment in regard to the interest 
charge on the curroit advances, in the 
apjdication of margin and also in the 
interest on frozen accounts. He also 
wanted that the banks should give them 
financial accommodation to tide over 
temporary liquidity problems arising from 
the need to pay income tax and other 
statutory obligations. These suggestions 
should receive favourable consideration 
from the banks. 

Mr Niyogi has made out a strong case 
for improving the financial position of 
the<orporation. He has ex^ained that 
the,ooiporation is neither designed nor 
has the necessary resources to take care 
of the totality of the reconstruction pro¬ 
gramme, including the requirements of 
working capital, and has emphasised the 
fhet that any delay in the availability of 
either kind of finance results in losses 


whkdi ultimately have to be financed by 
hanks and the corporation. The cor¬ 
poration’s total fund is of the order of 
Rs 20 crores, made up of Rs 10 crores of 
paid-up capital and an interest-free loan 
of Rs 10 crores fi'om the central govern¬ 
ment. Its undisbursed committed assis¬ 
tance was Rs 9.74 crores at the end of 
June this year and the fresh sanctions till 
the end of September amount to Rs 314.09 
lakhs. Till now, the corporation has 
concentrated its activities mainly in West 

Balance of pay¬ 
ments outlook 

The trenps in foreign exchange reserves 
held by the central banking institution in 
its Issue and Banking departments have 
not disclosed so far that alarming decline 
generally visualised against the back¬ 
ground of the hurry with which the 
facilities provided by the International 
Monetary Fund are being fully utilised. 
On February 16, 1974, a sum of SDRs 
74.4 million was withdrawn from the 
IMF under standby credit arrangements. 
Again, on April 26 the withdrawal was 
SDRs 91.5 million from the same source, 
and SDRs 235 million under standby 
credit arrangements. The latest decision 
of the government of India is to use the 
oil facility for 200 million SDRs provi¬ 
ded by the IMF. Thus, in all 600.9 
million SDRs or roughly Rs 540 crores 
have been added to the foreign balances 
of the Reserve Bank in 8} months. 

These additions have naturally been 
responsible for an increase in foreign 
bakneeg in both departments to Rs 756.81 
crores on November 1, 1974, from 
Rs 355.23 crores on February 16, 1974. 
There has obviously been utilisation of 
these withdrawals to some extent as even 
without taking into account aid received 
from other sources, there has been a net 
decline of Rs 139 crores. In the same 
period last year, there was a drop of 
only about Rs 15 crores having regard 
to the revaluation of foreign balances in 
the first week of July, 1973, which result¬ 
ed in an appreciation in the rupee value 
of foreign mcchange reserves by over 
Rs48 crores. As aid receipts should 
have been on a larger scale in recent 


Bengal but it has now proposed to give 
greater attention to otbw slates also, i 
The corporation, therefiare, has approac- , 
hed the central government fbr an 
additional interest-free loan of Rs 5 
crores and it is also going to mise capital ! 
from the market through the issue of . 
bonds. But it should also equip itself ' 
adequately with qualified personhet so ‘ 
that it will be able to render efibetive 
assistance in regard to managerial, teduii- 
cal, marketing and other problems. 

months, the gap in trade in the first ' 
seven months of the current financial 
year should have been about Rs20O 
crores. While it might be said that this 
itself »s sizeable and for a whole year 
imports might be in excess of exports by , 
even Rs 500 crores, the question has 
been asked in money market circles 
whether current foreign exchange earn- ’ 
ings have been fully repatriated and 
whether heavy payments have not been 
effected against commercial purchases , 
of foodgrains. i 

The position is rather confusing as , 
it has been stated that some quantities | 
of wheat have still to be received against 
the loan of two million tonnes obtained ' 
from the Soviet Union. On the other ' 
hand, the contracted quantities Of high- 
priced wheat seem to be still arriving 
which would have meant the use of 
current foreign exchange earnings for , 
financing commercial purchases. What > 
precisely are the payments on this ac¬ 
count have not been made clear. Some ' 
more quantities are to be received against 
commercial purchases in the coming 
months and imports calling for cash 
payments may not amount to more than 
two million tonnes having a value of 
probably Rs 200 crores. There may be 
a disposition on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to stagger these imports as the 
European Economic Community has 
agreed to provide one million tonnes of 
wheat, three lakh tonnes being an out¬ 
right gift and seven lakh tonnes on the 
basis of long term credit. The USA too 
will be providing nearly one miUioa 
tonnes before June next year and no pay¬ 
ment out of current foreign exchange 
earnings will be involved as long-term 
aid on soft terms will be provided. 

What then is the outlook for the next ' 
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month* on the foreign exchange firont? 
Clearly, the governmenj has been acting 
in an unduly cautious manner and build¬ 
ing up foreign exchange reserves in order 
to be in a position to meet any difficult 
situation. During the 12-month period 
ending November]. 1974, foreign bal¬ 
ances held by the Reserve Bank have 
risen by Rs 367 crores. This would mean 
that the government can draw down these 
reserves by this amount for meeting re¬ 
payment commitments against foreign 
loans and payment of interest charges 
beside.* financing also excess imports. 

In the last five months of 1973-74, there 
was no disturbing trend in foreign ex¬ 
change rcserve-s as current foreign ex¬ 
change earnings and fresh aid were ad¬ 
equate to meet foreign obligations and 
effect payments against imports which 
were in excess of exports. For the 
whole year there was a deficit of Ra 22S 
crores in foreign trade. But this did 
not result in any net decline in foreign 
exchange reserves. Actually, there was 
a net rise of Rs 30 crores during the 
12-monlh period ending March 31, 1974. 

In view of the fact that export earn¬ 
ings out of shipments of sugar at at¬ 
tractive prices will be accruing on a 
large scale in the latter half of the cur¬ 
rent financial year and aggregate ex¬ 
ports may be easily Rs 3,000 crores, the 
government has to find foreign exchange 
resources only in respect of a gap in 
excess of Rs 200 crores. There, of course, 
will bo heavy payments in respect of oil 
imports, the additional bill being of the 
order of Rs 600 crores. Commercial 
purchase of three million tonnes of food- 
grains may accounl for Rs 300 crores 
thougli the net amount may not be more 
than Rs 200 ctores us there were imports 
against commercial purchases also in 
1973-74. Other imports may cost ad¬ 
ditionally Rs .300 crores though the 
extra outlay can be reduced if available 
supplies of steel and non-ferrous metals 
are effectively utilised and imports 
against outstanding contracts can be 
staggereii. The trouble, therefore, will 
arise ouly in respect of excess imports of 
Rs 1,000 crores. The gap will be really 
Rs 600 crores. However, as stated earlier, 
the government can always manage a 


deficit of Rs 200 crores onttade account 
with net aid and current for^pi exchange 
earnings. 

For meeting a possible gap of Rs 400 
crores over and above the deficit of 
,1973-74, all that is required is additional 
assistance of this order. Iran and Iraq 
by themselves have promised to extend 
help of over Rs 200 crores, while, as 
stated above, the withdrawings from the 
IMF amount to Rs 540 crores. If, for 
any reason, the cost of imports in the 
coming months proves to be less, as a 
result of lower prices and reduced 
quantum, the aggregate value may not 
be more than Rs 3,500 crores, excluding 
of course imports of foodgrains received 
under long-term aid. There is also the 
possibility of the value of exports being 
even higher at Rs 3,100 crores, as sugar 
alone may fetch an extra Rs 300 crores. Ex¬ 
ports of other commodities like gunnies, 
iron ore and various other products such as 
tea and coffee may secure another Rs 400 
crores. Even if there were upsets in cal¬ 
culations due to recessionary trends, the 
contraction in foreign trade in value and 
quantum will be in respect of both im¬ 


ports and exports, and eveatua&y it may 
be found that the total deficit may not 
be more than Rs 400 crores. 

On the basis of this reasoning, there 
should not be any undue decline in fore¬ 
ign exchange reserves in the coming 
months. The decsision of the government 
to utilise the oil facility of two hundred 
million SDRs provided by International 
Monetary Fund is perhaps due to the 
fact that this facility will lapse by the end 
oftheyearif the option for withdrawal 
was not exercised by the government. The 
earlier hesitation to use this form of aid 
was due to the feeling that the interest 
rate was quite high at seven per cent. It 
should be possible however for the govern¬ 
ment to invest its foreign balances on a 
remunerative basis and take full advant¬ 
age of the high interest rates prevailing 
in foreign countries. There can even be 
actually a slower repatriation of payments 
against export bill if thereby additional 
income can be secured through higher in¬ 
terest charges. The Reserve Bank must 
be having in view fully these possibilities. 
In view however of frequent withdrawals 
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The Internalional Business Conference con¬ 
cluded its nine days’ session at Rye on Saturday 
last. Most of its work was done at the meetings 
of the eight sections into which the Conference 
has divided itself and the reports from these sec¬ 
tions were presented merely for comments before 
the plenary sessions. No resolutions were moved 
nor did anv voting take place on the reports. 
No single individual could give full account of 
ail that happened at the Conference; for his 
knowledge would be confined at best only to the 
proceedings of two sections 
Private enterprise and commercial ptdicy were 
easily the two most outstanding topics dealt with. 
The bulk of business opinion assembled at the 
Conference expressed its firm faith in the rote of 
private enterprise for the building up of world 


prosperity oftor the ravages of war. But the Ameri¬ 
can business man was much the mme emphatic 
and vehemently expressed his convictions in the 
fotlowing words: "The American Delegation >» 
wholeheartedly committed to private enterprise in 
prefereime to Government cnierprise; to free enter¬ 
prise in preference to controlled enterprise and to 
competitive enterprise in preference to mono¬ 
polistic enterprise.” Delegates of even those na¬ 
tions who were in general syftipathy svith the 
American attitude did not like to go so far. Imfiahi 
compromise between private entoiiprlsc and State 
enterprise reflected in the Bombay flan seas 
frankh pmplexing and disturbing to many' aectiom 
of America business men who would have beep 
happier if the Indian Delegates had allioed 
themaeives with them. 
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froiutl^ tnticMtioiMil M0iH)(4ry l^d 
.uid tin vfen» e^p^esMd in *om 
quarters sbou^ tine tMtaitce of paynwuto 
posittOti HI I9?4)>75 tin tfevelopmeoto on 
thH firoot m ttM obM ftnv oiumths have 


Rotailers' 
shrinking share 

(oNTROts ON the prices of e&sentul 
lommodities and consequent intcirerencc 
m the noraiaf channets ot distribution 
hive tended to drastically dimmish the 
retailers' trade margins without any cor¬ 
responding advantage to consumers 
I his has aptly been brought out in i 
study by the Economic and Scicntihc 
Research Foundation leg-irdmg the trade 
margins in respect of vanaspati, cloth and 

(,Odl 

Tbe mst ince of vanaspati, indeed is 
interesting m view of the fact th u the 
government continued to be complacent 
while the milts found it unprofitible to 
buy vegetable oils from the open mirket 
It prices higher th in tlie prevailing prices 
o' vanaspati to operate their mills to 
capacity The government tried to meet 
the situation ot shortage by taking over 
distribution In other words apart from 
the price controls which were continuing 
since 1947, the distribu ion of vanaspati 
was also taken over by the ofBciat lutho 
ritios towards the middle of 1973 Ulti¬ 
mately, It proved to be a case of classical 
bungling because people m Delhi did not 
get vegetable oil at any price for long 
intervals of time 

While the consumers suffered because 
of iiteguiar supplies, the retailers were 
Icit with much reduced trade maigins on 
the reduced supply The retailers' trade 
margm has temaiaed around Rs 100 
per umae of vanaspati, which used to 
cost arotud Rt 1650 m l^J^and now costs 
aioimd Rs $725 The share ol retailers, 
thus, tuts been reduced to just 1 4 per cent 
of the sale price of vanaspati from nearly 
5 4 per ceut iit 1952 Moreover, they 
have t» tMiatum a separate sales register, 
a stoGt ouh atoaos and employ 

a cttji^ to aailntiiin all the details 
rcqtiiited by tbe Civil SuppilA deputment. 


great Mgni&cance There il J»0 reason 
however for taking any panicky view ol 
Ihe iminediatc outlook, though U cannot 
be denttd that there will be a cortsider- 
aWe addition to the foreign debt burden 


Consequently many retailers hive pie- 
ferred to surtendci their licences 

The case of 4 (Ml provides a diflerent 
kind of situ ition where the total control 
of distribution Ins resulted in consider 
ably reduced supply to consumeis Prior 
to July, 1971 the Delhi Admiiustr iilon 
used to itlow pnvitc traders and the 
public sector enuern Bhiril f 'king 
Coal to bung m coll foi silc in Delhi 
on 67 and 33 per cent allocation of 
railway waions respectively After July 
1973 the entile imp irt ol coil becime the 
monopoly of Bhiut Coking Coil In 
the absence ol competition the public 
sector unit bccimc coraplaceiit and 
brought in less coil tluin was possible 
under the ciicumstanccs Prior to the 
grant ol monop ily to Bharat C oking 
Coil the privitc importers were utilising 
ntirly 8S pir tent of the wagons allotted 
to them. After the Bharat Coking Coal 
bccimea monopoly, the level of utili¬ 
sation ol wagons declined to 72 per cent 
of the quol i This happened at i time 
when there wis note shortigc of coal 
m the city The in niopoly of coal distri 
button in the city ilso led t > the multi¬ 
plication of sale points in the manner nl 
fair price shops for foodgrains This 
resulted m a furthei decline m the sites 
by each retail depot, thereby eiudimt 
trade margins 

The smooth functioning of the distri¬ 
bution mechanism was disturbed by 
controls in the case ot cotton textiles in 


two way$ Ftfit, tbe Ct^iWiJttee on 
Cloth Stines feduoe4 with elftwt from 
November 1,1972, the trade iMtlut on 
coit'rolled t-^*h from 20 to 12} tent 
The mills were also requiriNf to adfl con* 
trolled cloth only through theif own 
ret III shops this eliminated the private 
truleis fi iin the deals in these varieties 
i Ik i) the committee slashed towards the 
middle of 1973 the trade margin tor all 
weirable tnd non controlled valiettes m 
the medium c itegorie, from tbe level ot 
30 pci cent to a maximum of 20 per vent 
over cx mill puces The retailers, 
theretoie have i genuine grievance that 
they have been climin ited from tlie dis- 
iribution of contiolled cloth which could 
reduce then overheads and enlarge theif 
circle of custinners Unfortunately, this 
h IS h ippencd at a time when the expenses 
of running trade establislimcnts are 
increasing It is true that lower trade 
mirgins are essential from the consumers' 
point of view but this reduction should not 
be at the cost of the distributive trade 

What IS true about these three com¬ 
modities cx.iniincd by the foundation i$ 
also by and large true about the other 
controlled items Such interference In 
the normal operation of the distribution 
process may appe ir to yield some psy¬ 
chological gains but the significant role 
of distiibutivc igencies in bringing the 
products from m inufacturers to con¬ 
sumers cannot be minimised Any undue 
squeeze on this class is bound to recoil 
on consumers by way of increased prices 
of other (ommodities to make up for the 
loss of business in controlled items The 
stress ihereloic should be on raising the 
level of production so that through 
competition prices arc maintained at a 
reasonable level. 
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FROM THE CAPITAL’S 
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ft. C Ummat 


Weeding Out Bogus Units • Imports of Spares 
and Components • Central Assistance to States • 
Crude Oil Import Bill 


TuL UNION government is expected to 
finulise soon a uniform procedure for 
the registration of small-scale industrial 
units all over the country and also for 
the deregistration of such firms on 
certain grounds. The necessity for this 
lias arisen following the revelation made 
by the census of small-scale industrial 
units--which has been completed in 
several states recently and is expected 
to be completed in the other states and 
union territories by the end of next 
month—that just about 55 per eent of 
the estimated 318,001) registered units 
covered by the census are “working 
units” and the remaining 45 per cent are 
cither “closed units” or “not traceable 
units". The census was ordered last year 
with a view to collectiong data on the 
small-scale industrial sector which could 
form a realistic basis not only fur formu¬ 
lating the future development plans for 
this sector but also for policy decisions 
on the allocation of scarce raw materials, 
foreign exchange, etc, to it. 

deregistration process 

According to the proposal under con¬ 
sideration, an already registered small- 
scale industrial unit may be deregistered 
by the registering authority on any one or 
more of the following grounds: 

(i) If the unit remained closed conti¬ 
nuously for It period exceeding 
one year; 

(ii) if the nnit failcd/rcfused/avoided 
to give full and truthful infor¬ 
mation us called upon by the 
registering authority from time 
to time and in particular the half- 
yearly report; 

(iii) if the unit has been proved to have 
roisutiiised the raw materials 
allocated to it; and 

(iv) if the unit refused to execute any 


agreement prescribed by the re¬ 
gistering authority or committed 
any breach of any of the condi¬ 
tions of such an agreement. 

All orders of deregistration will have 
to be passed after serving a show-cause 
notice to the party, giving the party a 
time of 15 days for reply. Any unit 
aggrieved by the deregistration order, 
of course, would be allowed to appeal to 
the next higher prescribed authority 
within one month of the receipt of the 
intimation of the deregistration. The 
appellate authority may, after examining 
the record of the case and after making 
necessary inquiries, pass suitable orders 
either to set aside the order of de- 
rcgistcration or maintaining it. At 
present, no provision exists in the small- 
scale industries legislation for the de¬ 
registration of a registered unit. 

It is also being considered that the 
registeration of a small-scale industrial 
unit may henceforward be done in two 
stages—(ij preliminary registration, (ii) 
formal registration. 

provisional registration 

Provisional registration is proposed 
to be done to enable a party to undertake 
the necessary steps to bring the unit into 
existence. It will be valid for a period 
of six months which might be extended 
by another six months on submission of 
satisfactory proof that the party is taking 
active steps to establish the unit but has 
not been able to complete the process 
within the Arst six months due to some 
dilflcultios. 

The provisional registration, to be 
normally done auti^atically at the 
district/RlP level, will entitle the party to: 

(a) apply for a shed in an industrial 


estate or a developed site in an 
industrial area and also for mate¬ 
rials for the construction of a shed 
as the case may be; 

(b> apply to municipal corporation/ 
panchayat/other local authorities 
for permission to ccmstruct the 
shed to establish a unit; 

(c) apply for power connection; 

(d) apply for financial assistance to 
state financial corporation/nationa- 
liscd bank/otlier financial institu¬ 
tions on the basis of a project 
report as maybe required by them; 

(c) apply to the NSlC/SSlC/othcr 
institutions for procuring machi¬ 
nery on hire purchase; and 

(f) take other steps that may be ne¬ 
cessary to establish the industrial 
unit. 

raw material entitlement 

The provisional registration would not 
normally entitle the party to apply for 
import licences for scarce raw materials 
or for allocation of scarce indigenous raw 
materials. If, however, within the period 
of provisional registration, the party has 
taken effective steps to establish the unit 
and the unit needs imported or scarce 
indigenous raw materials, the district 
industries officer or such other officer 
authorised to act on behalf of the director 
of Industries would inspect the unit and 
give an essentiality certificate to enable 
the party to obtain such raw materials. 

Registration will b: formalised when 
the party has taken all steps (o establish 
the unit and the directorate of Industries 
and the SISl have made an on-the-spot 
inspection and satisfied themwlveai that 
the unit is capable of production aorivRy. 
On registration, the party will be entitled 
to: 


(a) apply for raw materiats, inoluding 
imported raw materials, according 
to the capacity assessed at the 
time of ins^tlon for registmtioa; 

(b) make firm arntmementa for work- 
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(d) apply for reglrtration under gov- 
eminent stores puichasc pro- 
iramroeMnoillary development pro- 
gramme/export promotion pro¬ 
gramme etc 

All registered units would be required 
to snbmit hall-ydaily reports of raw 
materials leceived/utilised, stocks on 
hand/production and slies to the dirct 
torate of Industries 11 tripluatc Failure 
to submit these retui ns within the pres¬ 
cribed period mxy constitute adcquttc 
ground for refusing to sponsor appli- 
citions lor import'illotation ol raw 
milcrials 

A unit which winls to cxpind by 
increasing the pi oduction ol the item for 
which It was already licensed, would not 
be required to obtain any fresh rcgis- 
Irilionorany endorsement on its rcgis- 
trition certificitc unless it involves the 
iddition of new plant and michmery 
(indigenous or imported) and consunip 
tion of additional scircc and imported 
raw matcnils A unit which may like 
to diversify its production by adding one 
or more items for which it w is not 
ilteady registered will have to get its 
registration duly endorsed tor such items 
ifter a technical inspection done prefer¬ 
ably by a joint tc im of the represent t- 
tives ol directorate ol Industries and the 
SISI 

A proforma indicating the new pi >- 
ducts proposed to be manutactured the 
iddittonal machineiy instilled or pro¬ 
posed to ha instilled and the require 
menu of additioiul imported and sc tree 
raw mitenals will have to be sub rutted 
to the registering authority lor the 
purpose 

The state government miy prescribe 
suitable fee fur such lejistraiion tor 
diversihcation/exp insion 

• * 

With a view to impiovmg the uti¬ 
lisation of the existing industrial capi- 
cittes on which the unton minister for 
Industry and Civil Supplies, Mi T A 
Pal, laid great emphasis white aJdressing 
the November 6 conference of state 
ministers of Industry, the union govern¬ 
ment K understood to h we decided to 
liberalise the imports of spares aoJ com¬ 
ponents A recent study made by the 
ministry of Industry is said to have 
revealed that noti-availabiltty of spate 
pacts Ihoffl indigenous sources and the 


insdeqaete release of fbreign exebanfm for 
tofkofiltQg spares and components had 
hhmPWeo capacity utilisation m a large 
liamoer of plants particulaity the older 
ones 

In consultation with the ministry of 
PinSnee, it has been decided that some 
extra foreign exchange should be released 
to enable pirticiilarly the older plants m 
some key industries to import the sorelv 
needed spares and components In the 
case ot such industries as steel fcrttli/ers 
and power generation, this policy has 
ilreuly been implemented 

I he plants set up before 1970 would 
qualify ior entitlement under the revised 
policy To begin with, they would be 
allowed to import about five per tent ot 
their annual requirements of spares and 
components II ilie situation does not 
improve materially some further releases 
ol foreign cuhmge may be made la 
course ol time 

■» • 

The union minister for I mance, Mr 
( Suhr im ini im reiterated m the 
Lok Sablid tins week that the govern¬ 
ment was not in I ivour of going beyond 
the rec >mmcnd iiions bf the sixth f mance 
< ommissum in regard to the specihe 
central .issisiinte to states suffering from 
such natural cdimities as floods .ind 
drought After a general review ot the 
demands ot stiles recently affected seri¬ 
ously by floods and drought, Mr 
Subnminiira st ited it hid been found 
that It w IS possible to make adjustments 
ill central assist ince even within the 
iccommcnd itions of the sixth i mance 
( ommnsion fhe centre has been mik¬ 
ing idvancc alloc itions to the states hit 
by natuial cilamities and these alloca¬ 
tions are adjusted later on since the 
system of the specific allocations has been 
discontinued on tiic b isis of the commis¬ 
si in s repot i 

Apirtliom the rec immend Uions ol 
the sixth I m ince C ommisSion, as pointed 
out by Ml Subrammiim, another con¬ 
sideration which IS understood to be nt 
present weighing with the union govern¬ 
ment 111 not making available special 
gnnts IS the imperative of containing 
deficit financing this year within the 
original estimate of about Rs 126 crores 
With tilts end m view, not only the former 
minister for Finance, MrY B Chavan, 
brought before Parliament during the last 
session a supplementary budget but also 
the centre has gone m tor a seoond 
installment of market borrowings to the 
tune of Rs 175 crores Actually nearly 
Rs 192 S crores may be raised for. at its 
discretion, the goywhmeat can retain 
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oversiibscriptioif* 10 tibe df 10 
percentofthe awoiint proposed to be 
borrowed, KnowIedgeatHe oirbim do not 
rule out a fqrfher reson by thO obbWO to 
market borrowings tlys year if beak 
depos'ts show an upward trend and ^ere 
IS a likelihood of deficit fitutitOing SKceed'* 
tng Rs 126 croies 

* * 

File November 10 decision of Satidi 
Arabia the United Arab Bmirates and 
Qatar to reduce with effect from Novem¬ 
ber 1, till July next year, the posted 
prices of their crude oil by 40 U» cents 
a band is not likely to bnng down our 
crude import bill On the other hand* 
this bill should go up slightly as a result 
of the dccisiiiu of the three countries to 
raise the royally rale by 20 per cent and 
the tax on ihe “equity" crude of the 
mternationiil companies to as much as 
SS pel cent, piovided, of course, ths 
companies decide to maintain their profio 
.iiid other charges at about 60 cents a 
band 

On a posted price ot $11 251 a 
barrel, the Saudi Arabian crude is said 
to cost the companies, including royalty 
and tax p<iyments nearly $9 86 Adding 
60 cents profit and olhci ^charges, the 
minimum price they would charge from 
ennsumers amounts to $10 46 a barrel. 
This approximates the price the companies 
have to p.iy lor the purchase of Saudi 
Arabia's sh ire in crude produced ui that 
couutiy Fhisciiidc oil is marketed by 
companies along w ith then own share at 
averaged out prices Since thcic is little 
difference now m the prices of the two 
ciudcs the average pi tec is said to bo 
now slightly more than it has been 
hitherto 

The government to-government pur¬ 
chases ot crude, which till lecently were 
at a cost much highet than the course 
made tvailablc by companies, of course, 
sliould be at a somewhat lower pra^e m 
so lai .IS Siudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Imiratis mdQalit are concerned But 
no such purchase, are being made at 
persent by us from these three countries. 

The fact that in future the price which 
oil comp,iiucs will have to pay to the 
west Asian countries foi the latter’s 
share will almost equal to the cost of then 
equity crude, taking into considomtioo 
their proht and other charges, will 
have a viul bearing on the union 
government's decision to take over Riir- 
mah Shell and Cultcx Tlie goveran^nt 
apparently will not now have negotiation!, 
with the two companies on the pattern 
on which Esso was taken over ealniy this 
year 

ii, 1^74 





Capital investment in 


R, K. Pandey 


Tro RW’fNT developments in agriculture 
have made I'tirniinp a profitable business 
The ‘green revolution’ and accompanied 
changes in methods of cuKivation have 
led to heavy investments in the farming 
sector. This is because most of the inputs 
are now not liome produced and are pro¬ 
cured in the organised markets for them. 
('onsct|uently, there are many changes 
in investment patterns in farming. 1 his 
is specially true in the privileged districts 
covered under the intensive .ignculturul 
district programme HDI* This program¬ 
me was initiated in the year 1061-62 as a 
art of the new agricultural strategy. 
videnccN suggest that ngneutture m 
these districts, arc better org.inised and 
more productive than those not included 
under the programme*. The contribution 
of various factors atfccting investment 
decisions are not known precisely. Know¬ 
ledge of the parameters affecting invest- 


lADP 

meiits are of importance to t(ie farmers, 
economists and policy makers. This 
article attempts to study the investment 
pattern of farmers in the selected lADP 
districts. More spccitically the objectives 
of this study arc: 

(1) To study the investment pattern 
of farmers in the selected lADP 
districts; and 

(2) To analyse the factors affecting 
investment at various si/c groups 
of holding as well as for ail far¬ 
mers. 

These objectives will be discussed in 
the same order. 

T.ibic 1 shows the capital expenditure 
for the years 1964-6^, 1968-69 and 1969- 
70 on various ilems used in firming. On 


districts 

per hectare basis, there is not much diffe¬ 
rence. holding-wise, in the quantum of 
capital expenditure. The proportion of 
expenditure on bullocks and other farm 
animals is highest in all groups, tt is 
followed by purchase of ligricuttur.ii 
land, land reclamation and irrigation 
sources The laying of orchards and 
gardens account for the lowest expendi¬ 
ture ill all groups. 

Classical economist!) have suggested 
that capital is employed in an amount 
determined by its marginal productivity 
in comparison with the interest rate. In 
any given time, a farmer is presented 
with numerous alternative investmeat 
opportunities. Returns from these vary. 
Some investments such .is replacement 
of broken implements and machinery, 
investment in newly released seeds, 
modern pesticides and fungicides, start of 


C.'apital Investment and Percentage Allocation on Vnrious Items 
(R» Per Hectare of Cultivated Aron) 


Size 

group 

Year 

Total 

Farm machi¬ 
nery and 
equipment 

Bullocks 
and other 
f.irm 
animals 

Wells and 
other 
iirigation 
sources 

Farm 

house 

and 

cattle 

slicds 

Land Recla¬ 
mation and 
soil conser¬ 
vation 

Purchase of 
agricultural 
land 

Laying of 
orchards 
and gar¬ 
dens 

Marginal 

1964-65 

97 8 

5.0 

70.14 

i.kT* 

5.01 

9 62 

8.18 

0.20 


1968-69 

HI.9 

.5.01 

68 50 

1.22 

6 47 

8,30 

10,50 

0.00 


1969-70 

145.K 

2.54 

68.45 

4.18 

4 25 

5,69 

9.82 

5.07 

Small 

1964-65 

85.3 

6,45 

72 22 

2.70 

4. .34 

8,32 

5.74 

0.23 


1968-69 

96 5 

4 77 

77.72 

3.11 

4.45 

7.15 

2.80 

0.00 


1969-70 

79,7 

6,77 

67.13 

4.77 

7.03 

8.41 

5.77 

0.12 

Medium 

1964-6.5 

77 8 

10.92 

61.82 

3.34 

5.68 

8.09 

10.15 

0.12 


I96X-W 

97 .S 

17.07 

53..37 

6.14 

2.76 

6.96 

13.50 

0.20 


1969-70 

97.1 

22 76 

46.24 

13.08 

6.49 

7.01 

4.32 

0.10 

Large 

19(>4-65 

54 2 

9.59 

58.12 

4.61 

6,83 

11.26 

9.41 

0.18 


1968 69 

105.6 

25.28 

39.30 

7.39 

3.69 

6.92 

16.38 

1.04 


1969-70 

75.x 

25 86 

39.97 

8.97 

5.81 

11.74 

6.99 

0.66 

Total 

1964-65 

65,4 

9,46 

57.82 

4.07 

6.67 

10.70 

11.16 

0 16 

(pooled) 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

99.5 

87.6 

2221 

21.23 

45.54 

43.84 

7.24 

8j79 

4.42 

6.85 

7.13 

9,59 

12.76 

9.36 

o;7o 

0.34 


Source; Eased on data obtained from ■ Pattern of Current Expenditure 
lADP Monogr.iph No. I, Expert Committee on Assessment and 
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enterprises such a<. poultry fanning etc, 
may promise h'gh returns On the otlwr 
hand some other investments such as ex¬ 
pansion of existing crop enterprise, dup¬ 
lication of some implements may yield 
very low or negative returns These in¬ 
vestment opportunities can be arrayed 
(rom highest return to lowest Invest¬ 
ments offering highest yield will be undci- 
nken first. All investment opportuni 
lies promising yields exceeding that ot 
interest rate will be exploited ■' Some 
investment theories assume that invest¬ 
ment depends on the level of miome 
According to the acceleration principle 
invesiment is a function of change in 
income (or consumption) It presents 
H technologic il lelatinnship between in 
vestment and income It is ilso argued 
that entrepreneur’s expect ition is a de- 
tcnninent of investment‘"O 

present capital investment 

Heady Hildreth and Dean m an 
American study suggest that investment 
decisions of tarmers arc affected signi 
heantly by present capital insestmcnt 
equity ratio and risk discounts I hey 
tiso add that farmers arc unresponsive 
lo sm lU shifts 111 interest i ites Their 
responsiveness increases when there is an 
upward movvment^fi**') Kahlon and 
Bal concluded that avciage farm in 
vestment is the highest m the case of large 
firms and lowest for small farms in 
Ludhiana distiict Similarly firm in 
vestment is positively con elated with the 
holding sire in Hissar district They also 
suggest that per hectare differences in 
farm investment for diffeient sires of hoi 
dings are not well marked in Ludhiana 
and Hissar Also their investigations 
show that the income elisticity of farm 
tainily investment in Hissar distuct is 
greater than one* 

On the basis ol experience of the fai- 
mers decision regarding investment and 
Its theory, the following relationship is 
formulated 


111 

whcie, 

lit 


LRjt ivcrage ratio of investment the av^emge investment pet Itec^llf (t*4el 
financed by the farmers' own investment) »n a pantipultUr JnNMT ii lAPP 
sources m ith district m distriol is funettpueUy itUtw lo^Wave- 
)«ir I rage sire of holding, the ratio Pf Intesl- 

Yif average gloss income per ment hnanced «gitiviltpr%* •vfcrege 
heel lie in ilh distncl in gross income per hectare grid patt mr's 
ycirt(Rs) investment I arm investment u wniMMi- 

lu-i avenge investment per hec ced by the sue of farms. TlwrefoWii tt 
tire lugged one year m is hypothesised that bigger the ferms 
distiict 1 , m year t (Rs) bigger will be the investment and vice 
The ibovc relationship siiggesttthat versa farmers fatiunclng Investments' 

IABLL II 

Istlmated investment functions, Marginal Farms, tAOP 19(19 

(Per Hectare)* 


C onstanl 
I -133‘)50 


-321 838 


136000 


286 869 


-0025 
(0()l)X 
0 006 
(0 001 ) 
0 468 
(0 24) 


I s28 
(0 30) 


1043 
(3 43) 
1 428 
(6 28) 


1042 
(3 64)xx 

1 428 >‘'‘ 
(6 37) 


0137 

(178) 


0 329 
(4 32)** 
0137 
(186) 


0 132** 
(4 57) 


0«3** 


0 63** 
0 83** 


0 63»* 


* foim ol cqu ition is linear Dcji^ndent vanable is investment per hectare m rupees. 

F iguies in pucnthescs show t ratios 

X, represents pi oportion of investment funds financed by farmers from there own 
sources, 1 

X, represent investment pci hectare in rupees m the previous year, and 
X, represents gioss mcorac per hectare in rupees 

** Significant it the 01 level i 

* Signifii ant it the 05 level i, 

lABIl III * 

1 stimated Investment Function, Small Farms, lAUP 1969 

(Per Hectare)*' 


- f(Hii. LRii Y», lit i) 

aveiagc investment per hec 
tare m ith district & t'** 
years (Rs) 

average size of holding in 
Ith district in year t (hcc- 
ures) 


* However, investmeni schedule ta«s tre c«- 
tatioo whli ttw margmat pfodoctivay of cMtiital 


C onstanl 

X. 

X. 

X. 

R* 

57 316 

—1 576 

2 226* 

0096** 

0 88>pi . 


(2 eS)" 

(2 52) 

(3 67) 

1 

0 72** 

66 663 

—0 386 

4513 


83 224 

(0 52) 

—2 499X* 

(495) 

0 143* 

1 

080** ^ 

—31 421 

(4 02) 

3 535 

(6 32)** 

0 058 

fc 

080** 

198 264 

14 399 

—78 219 

—1 497 
(174) 

(3 91) 

4 65** 

(5 54) 

(215) 

( 121 
(2 201) 

1 

Oil ‘ 

0,71** > 

1 

052** * 


* Form ot equatioi 
*> Figures in pareni 


IS tmear Depeadent variable is invesUnent per hectare in rupees 
betes show t ratios. 
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rrom their own funds are, probably, in a 
ccrnifortablc situation so far as the total ' 
amount of investment is concerned and 
they invest more in their fanning busi¬ 
ness. It is, therefore, hypothesised that 
higher the proportion of investments 
financed by funds owned by the farmer, - 
the larger will be his investment. 

The opposite is also true. As indica¬ 
ted earlier, investment decisions arc in¬ 
fluenced by the expectation of future 
income. In the absence of expected in¬ 
come data, the average gross income has 
been used as an explanatory variable. It 
is hypothesised that gross income per 
hectare and investments are positively 
correlated. Current investment is influ¬ 
enced by capital stock already employed 
at the farms. Data on existing capital 
structure on these farms are not available. 
Therefore, the investment in the past 
year has been used as a proxy for capital 
at the farm. It is assumed that if a farm 
has employed large capital, its investment 
in the past year will be higher. It is hy¬ 
pothesised therefore that investment in 
the past year is negatively associated with 
the present investment. 

cross^ction data 

This study pertains to the selected 
lADP districts for the year 1968 and 
1969. The cross-section data relating to 
the average inve,stment per hectare, ave¬ 
rage size of holding, the proportion of 
investment financed by farmers from their 
funds, and investment in the previous 
year, arc obtained from a monograph 
entitled “Pattern of Current Expenditure 
and Capital Investment in Agricultural 
Holdbgs (1964-65 to 1969-70^ brought 
out by the Bxpert Committee on Assess¬ 
ment and Eviiluation, ministry of Agri¬ 
culture 197.V. The districts included in 
this study arc Aligarh, Alleppcy, Burd- 
wan, Cachar. Delhi, Ludhiana, Mandya, 
Palgliat, Raipur, Sambalpur, Shahabad, 
Surat-Bulsar, Tlianjavur, and West Go¬ 
davari. 

Cultivators included in this study are 
grouped into marginal, small, medium 
and big on the basis of the size of hold¬ 
ings operated by them. Size of holdmgs 
for marginal, small, medium and large 
cultivators in the year 1969-70 arc less 
than Of equal to ime hectare, one to two 
hectares, two to four hectares and above 
four hectares respectively. The overall 
average size of holding is 2.98 hectares. 
Data on average gross income per hec¬ 
tare are only an approximation and are 
calculated on the basis of per hectare 


yield of important crops in the district 
and their piocarem^nt prices. This proce¬ 
dure docs not provide correct measure¬ 
ment of gross income on per Iwctare 
basis but gives a close approximation of 
it. Therefore, in the absence of income 
data, the average gross income per hec¬ 
tare as measured above has been used in 
the analysis. It is expected to account 



for the variations in the investment pat¬ 
tern doe to income variations. 


Multiple regression analysis was ap¬ 
plied in this study. As mentioned ear¬ 
lier, separate equations were established 
for marginal, small, medium and large 
cultivators. This analysis was ^o ex¬ 
tended to the data obtained for overall 


fABIX IV 

Estimated Investment Sanctions, Medium Farms, lADP, 1969 

(Per Hectare)" 


Constant 

X. 

Xj 

X. 

R» 

1. —93.998 

—0 155 

7.198** 

0 102** 

0.92** 


(0.28)'- 

(5.44) 

(3.37) 


2. 13.316 

-0.166 

10 00** 


0,83** 


(0.21) 

(6.99) 



3. —102,727 

■—0.824 


0.207** 

0.68** 


(0 81) 


(4 61) 


4. —108.135 


7.283** 

0.102** 

0.92** 



(5.90) 

(3.52) 


5. 244.760 

- 1.733 



0,08 


(107) 




6. —1,740 


10.009** 


0.83** 



(7.69) 



7. —182.382 



2.142** 

0.67** 




(4.93) 



s Form of equation is linear. Dependent variable is investment per hectare in rupees. 
*» Figures in parentheses show t ratios. 


Tabu. V 

Estimated Investment Functions. Large Farms, IAi>P 1969 

(Per Hectare)* 



Constant 

X, 

X. 

X. 

R* 

1. 

1.522 

—0 422 

2 909** 

0.060** 

0.82** 



(0.64J 

(3.4l)'> 

(3.04) 


2. 

54.243 

—0 254 

4.035** 


0,65** 



(0.29) 

(3.97) 



3. 

75.021 

—1.393 


0.089** 

0.61** 



(1.67) 


(3 58) 


4. 

—34.798 


3.145** 

0 059** 

0.81** 




(4.20) 

(3.08) 

0.16 

5. 

223.892 

—1.775 





(1.52) 




6. 

31.661 


4.167** 


0.65** 




(4.75) 



7. 

—48.238 



0.095** 

0.51** 





(3.56) 



*■ Form of equation is Unear. Dependent variable is lDvcstn»nt per hectare in rupees, 
9 Figures in parentheses show t ratios. 
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e^timales of these farmers. In the ana¬ 
lysis, the per hectare investment data for 
the year 19ti9 was regressed on the ratio 
of funds financed by farmers from their 
own sources, investment per hectare m 
the previous year and gross income per 
hectare. All variables are kept in linear 
form. Tables 1 to IV show the equations 
pertaining to the investment of the mar¬ 
ginal, small, medium and large farmers, 
respectively. These equations show that 
there is a uniformity in the results. Van- 
jble showing the proportion of invest¬ 
ment financed by farmers from their 
own funds, (Xi) is not significant in any 
of the equations. It is concluded that it 
docs not affect investment in any si/c 
group. The sign of the coefficient is 
negative in most of the cases This is 
not expected on the basis of theoretical 
lonsiderations. Variations in the depen¬ 
dent variable as explained by Xj ranges 
fiom 2 to 16 per cent. R‘ is insignificant 
m every case. Investment per hectare in 
the previous year has positive coefficient 
Ihis shows that higher investments m 
the past year will lead to more invest¬ 
ment in the present year. 

hypothesis rejected 

Thus, the hypothesis pul forward 
earlier that the investment in previous 
year is negatively associated with the 
present investment is rejected Probably, 

It IS due to the fact that higher invest¬ 
ment in the past year gives higher profit 
and gross income which in turn uffects 
investment positively. Previous invest¬ 
ment per hectare alone explains about 
bS to 82 per cent of variations in the 
dependent variable. The hypothesis that 
gross income per hectare and investments 
arc positively correlated is also upheld 
because gross income variable is signifi¬ 
cant in the equations ot every holding 
^i/cs The positive coefficient is also ac¬ 
cording to our theoretical expectations. 
This variable alone explains about 51 
poi cent to 67 per cent of the variations 
m investment per hectare. Previous in¬ 
vestment per hectare and gross income 
pel hectare, together, explain about 80 
per cent to 92 per cent of the variations 
"I all groups of farmers studied. 

Results obtained from tlw data ave¬ 
raged overall holding sizes are presented 
m Table V. In this analysis, holding 
u/c is included as an additional variable. 

Holding size is hot a significant vari¬ 
able. It explains 15 per cent of variation 
Ml the oveiult investment per hectare. 


jwnsiifWtiiii 


Ratio of funds invested by tlie cultivators 
from their own sources explains 19 per 
cent of variations These two variables 
together with gross income per hcclare 
explain about 68 per cent of the changes 
in the dependent variable, investment per 
hectare. Contribution of income i> 
positive. The same is true for the hold¬ 
ing size. 

This study is designed to examine the 
investment pattern and to analyse the 
factors alfcctmg it in the intensive agri¬ 
cultural distiict progr.tinme for the year 
1969. This study is based on secondary 
data. In all 14 districts arc included in 
the analysis Least square technique has 
been applied to determine the relative 
impact of variables on investments The 
dependent variables included in the ana¬ 
lysis are average si/e of holdings, average 
ratio of investment Imanced by the f.ir- 
mers’ own sources, .iverage gross income 
per hectare and avcr.ige investment per 
hectare lagged one year The districts 
arc the unit of observation Separate 
equations arc otimated for marginal, 
small, medium and large cultivators A 
set of equations are also estimated for the 
oveiall pooled data. 

On the basis of tins study, it is con¬ 


cluded that equity ratio is net an impor¬ 
tant variubie. Investment in the previ¬ 
ous year is positively correlated with the 
investment. Probably, higher investment 
in the past yeans gives hi|^er profits and 
gross income which in turn affects in¬ 
vestment function positively. 

It is observed that holding size is not 
an important variable while gross in¬ 
come per hectare is a very significant van’, 
able 111 the analysis. 
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Tablp VI 

Estimated Investment Functions, Pooled All Sizes lADP 1969 

(Per Hectare)* 



Constant 

X, 

X, 

X. 

X. 

R* 

1 . 

29.31.T 

-0 680 

—0 722 

0.521« 

0.051*8 

0.90** 



(Oil) 

(0.93) 

(4 72) 

(2.03) 


2 

132.533 

1.160 

—2 542 


0.122** 

0.68** 



(0.11) 

(2.12) 


(3 40) 


X 

-85.361 

2 883 



0 125** 

0.53** 



(0 24) 



(3,02) 


4. 

1.34.340 


—2 552>^ 


0.124** 

9.68** 




(2 24) 


(4.11) 


5 

—83 101 




0.130** 

0.53** 






(3.73) 


6. 

27.30 

20 30 




0.1.5* 



(1.48) 





7. 

328.939 


—2.941 



0.19* 




(1.70) 





a Form of cquatton is linear. Dependent variable Is investment per hectare in Rs. 
b Figures in parentheses show t ratios. 

Xt denotes area of land holding in acres. Rest of Uvj variables and other details 
are the same as that of the footnote at Table II. 
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Central loan agency for 

local authorities 


In MviioPiNt. countries, local autho- 
rilies, excepting the bigger urban 
authorities, cannot raise loans from llie 
open maiket m view of their limited 
crcditwoithincsv I ven if they try to 
boriow, loans from commcicul banks 
and other private institutions arc av.iil- 
ablc, if at all, only at high rates ol inte- 
rest. In order to make available loan 
capital to local authorities on liberal 
terms, especially to those which cannot 
raise loans from the open maiket. it is 
necessary to establish a spes i.kl agency 
lor the grant of loans. 

Reliance t>f local authorities on the 
government for loan capital would not 
ensure an adequate and regular flow of 
lounable funds to them because the 
government, in times of stringency may 
starve the local uuthoiilics of enough 
loan capital. This is quite probable in 
it federal system of government. It would 
not he desirable to allow local authori¬ 
ties to go without Ol with meagre loan 
capital on account of the vagaries and 
vicissitudes of the tinanciul sitmition of 
the higher layers of government. Viewed 
in this light, the gcieut'on ol a central 
loan agency which is itself in a position 
to command funds and which also has ut 
its disposal technical advice on the com¬ 
petence of the borrower and the sound¬ 
ness of his plans is indisputable for ii 
successful loan policy for the local 
authoiilies'. 

several merits 

Tlie establishment of a loan agency 
for providing credit to local authorities 
has several merits*: Ttrst, besides provid¬ 
ing credit at reasonable rates of interest, 
it will be able to give technical advice on 
individual ptojects and spur long-term 
physical planning at the local level. 
Second, it can facilitate coordination of 
physical planning between neighbouring 
local authorities and also between the 
local authorities and the higher layers of 
government. Third, it can assemble in¬ 
formation on the loan requirements and 
the borrowing capacity of dilTcrent local 
units in order to formulate programmes 
of capital formation. Fin.illy, borrowing 

£A!tTEHN EausoMurr 


cjcclusivcly from a central loan agency 
provides a simple but effective means of 
protection against over-borrowing or ex¬ 
cessively long debt retirement periods. 
In view of these positive advantages, it is 
nccessaiy to establish an adequately 
capitalised central loan agency in each 
stale for speedy improvement of basic 
facilities and increased capital formation 
at the local level. 

A loan agency may be cither of the 
three principal types": an agency estublish- 
cil and controlled by the government; 
an agency established by government but 
functioning us an autonomous body: and 
II credit cooperative formed and con¬ 
trolled by the local authorities them¬ 
selves, with or without government 
participation. We shall now discuss these 
in turn. 

first example 

Kenya provides an example of the 
first type. The central government in 
19.^3 established the l/ocal Government 
Loan Agency, somewhat on British lines, 
to provide credit to local authorities for 
purp )scs for which they are authonred 
to borrow fund'*. The Kenyan agency 
administers a Local Government Loans 
I’und which is a revolving fund. The fund 
is made up of government grant, accumu¬ 
lated revenue surpluses, repayable deve- 
lopment loans, deposits from Iocal,autho- 
rities and loan repayments availa'bic for 
re-lending.* Most loans are now given in 
bulk allocation. Once global sanction is 
agreed, the ministry of Local Govern¬ 
ment can authori/.e drawings within the 
scope of the period plan; if funds in 
excess of this are required, fresh sanction 
must be obtained.* Generally speaking, 
li>cal authorities get their loan require¬ 
ments with minimum fuss or delay. This 
agency also acts as an agent for the 
African Land Development Board in ad¬ 
vancing loans to African District Coun¬ 
cils for agricultural purposes. 

The capital of the agency at the end 
of 1961 was £9 million of which about 
£4 million constitutedvrepayable develop¬ 
ment loans. Against this capital, ap- 
proved loans totalled £7.6 million for 
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community facilities such as sewerage 
and drainage, water supply, roads, street 
lighting, markets and slaughter houses, 
municipal buildings and health centres 
Approved loans arc drawn upon by the 
local authorities according to a plan 
nuthorized by the ministry of Local 
Government. 

Another loan agency of this type can 
he found in Norway, namely, the National 
Municipal Bank’. This bank cannot how¬ 
ever loan mure than ten limes its capital 
plus half its reserves, but, with the ap¬ 
proval of parliament, thr central govern¬ 
ment can increase the btsic capital of the 
bank. The bank may then issue medium 
and long-term debenture loans for market¬ 
ing at home and abroad in order to in¬ 
crease the amount of loanable capital. 
These debentures arc guaranteed by the 
central government The Municipal Bank, 
besides providing credit to local authori¬ 
ties, cun also guarantee loans secured by 
the latter from other sources. 

iateresting alternative 

Guatemala offers an interesting ex¬ 
ample of the second type of loan agency. 
In 1957, the government established an 
autonomous b >dy, the Institute of Deve¬ 
lopment of Municipalities responsible 
for promiting the progress of local 
authorities by affording them technical 
as well as financial assistance'. The capi¬ 
tal of the institute consists of funds as¬ 
signed by the Guatamalan congress, bor¬ 
rowings and contributions for special 
purposes from the state. The institute 
also serves as a depository of the pro¬ 
ceeds of a tax imposed on the local alco¬ 
holic beverage (Aguanifente). The tax 
proceeds are credited to the local autho¬ 
rities from which they arc derived, but 
they cannot be withdrawn and form part 
of the capital available to the institute 
for loans. In l%2, the intUtute's capital 
amounted to 63.07 millinni*. toef^ autho¬ 
rities are reiyuirtd to aiufl thentelves 
of the banking facilities offeie4 |iy the 
institute or other institutions specified by 
the Institute of Development of Monici- 
paiities. 

The Institute tenders a variety of ler- 
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vices and assistaac6 to the local authori- 
ties, h provides loan assistance to 
local authorities for the construction of 
coRunuoity fheilities and pur^ase of 
machinery and equipment. It renders 
legal, engineering, purchasing, budgeting, 
revenue and other services to the local 
authorities. It collaborates with the Pan- 
Amencan Health Organization and the 
Public Works department in financing the 
works relating to school and water facili¬ 
ties. Finally, it prepares plans and specifi¬ 
cations for the construction of com¬ 
munity facilities for the local authorities 
without any charge. 

The third type of loan agency is the 
^it cotrorative for local authorities. 
The Credit Communal dc Belgique of 
Belgium established a century ago as a 
limited liability company belongs to this 
category^, xhe provinces and local autho¬ 
rities are its shareholders as well as cus- 
tomers. It also provides credit to other 
institutions on the strength of municipal 
guarantees. The agency, although started 
without any mid-up capital, has from 
time to time floated loans on the open 
market. It sells cash certificates repay¬ 
able within one to ten years and also 
accepts savings deposits from individuals. 
Furthermore, it serves as depository of 
ihnds of most provinces and local autho¬ 
rities, In 1959, its fully paid*up capital 
stood at over B. fr. 560 million’’. 

Simfiar credit institutions can be 
found in the Netherlands and Israel. In 
the Netherlands, the Bank for Nether¬ 
lands Local Authorities was constituted 
on the lines of Belgian loan agency with 
a difference that here 50 per cent of its 
shares are held by t1» Netherlands’ 
government. In Israel, a credit insti¬ 


tution called Otzar HashUton Hamekomi 
was established m 1954 as a joint stock 
company of the local authorities without 
participation of any Other capital'*. This 
institution in its early years was aided by 
the government which used it as a channel 
for development loans to the local autho¬ 
rities. In I960, the founders’ shares were 
distributed equally between the local 
authorities, tJic ministry of Finance and 
three of the largest financial institutions 
n Israel. 

In India, no single central agency for 
providing loan capital to the local autho¬ 
rities has ever been set up m any state. 
Since the local authorities depend mostly 
on government for their loan require¬ 
ments, the quantum of loan capital which 
a state government could make available 
IS unstable and meagre on account of the 
fluctuating budgetary needs and resources 
position of that state government. 

_ The Local Finance Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (1951) favoured the establishment 
of a single municipal bank for each state 
in which the local authorities may invest 
their surplus funds and provident funds 
and from which they can get short-term 
or long-term loans’*. But the suggestion 
of the committee was not accepted by the 
state governments. 

The Study Team on Panchayati Raj 
Finances (1963) made another interesting 
recommendation in this regard It recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a Panchayati 
Raj fianance corporation in each state 
‘to function purely as a financial concern 
free from any kind of political influence’**. 
The study team proposed that the state 
government should fix the corporation’s 
authorized capital, subject to the minimum 
and maximum limits of one crore and 
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five crores of rupees, respectively. The 
authorized capital should be divkied into‘ 
fully paid-up shares of one hundred' 
rupees each and issued equally at the rate, 
of twenty per cent of the share capital to 
Panchayati Raj institutions, state govern- ‘ 
ment, central government. Reserve Bank 
of India, Life Insurance Corporation of 
India, and other financial institutions 
like coperative banks, scheduled bonks, 
insurance companies, etc. The shares of' 
the corporation, besides being guaranteed 
by the slate government as to the repay-' 
ment of principal and minimum dividend, 
should also be treated as approved 
securities, 

I 

The study team also recommended that i 
the corporation should have power to 
issue and sell bonds and debentures for 
increasing its working capital and these. 
bonds and debentures should also Ite' 
guaranteed by the slate government. The i 
corporation will advance loans to Paii- 
chayati Raj bodies for the purposes of i 
( 1 ) public utility undertakings such as i 
water-supply, drainage and electric light¬ 
ing; (li) construction of shops, markets.! 
hotels and cinema houses; (in) purchase i 
of tractors, pumping sets, borewell units, 
threshers, agricidtuial implements and > 
other equipment to be hired out to agri -1 
culturists and cooperative societies and 
for plantation and afforestation; (iv) 
scientific pisciculture; and (v) $mall-sc^ 
and medium scale industries such as rice . 
and flour mills, brick-making, manufac¬ 
ture of agricultural machinery, bicycle * 
parts and light engineering and processing 
industries. The term of the loans may 
vary between five and 25 years depending ! 
on the purpose for which each loan is , 
sanctioned. Finally, the corporation 


Debt Position of States (at the end of March) 


Item 


L Total public debt 
(t) Permanent debt 
(of which: loans from 
the market) 

(ii) Floating debt 
(lii) Loans trom the 
centre 

(iw) Other debt 
U. UnUnded debt 
(of which: state 
provident fund) 

HI. Totel debt (l-(-U) 


(Rs in crores) 


1952 

1956 

1961 

1966 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 (RE) 

1974 (BE) • 

390 

134 

1,210 

257 

2,606 

500 

5,288 

827 

7,073 

1,047 

7,529 

1,131 

8,212 

1,233 

8.946 

1,332 

10,070 

1.462 

10,846 1 
1,664 1 

031) 

16 

(222) 

10 

(410) 

42 

(720) 

189 

(950) 

241 

(1,038) 

182 

0.143) 

375 

(1.224) 

600 

0,326) 

296 

0,492) ■ 
304 1 

240 

58 

943 

86 

2,014 

io 

133 

4,110 

162 

231 

5,584 

201 

367 

3,987 

229 

446 

6,365 

239 

537 

6,7^6 

258 

622 

8,010 

302 

724 

8,536 

342 i 

827 ' 

(41) 

449 

(65) 

1,297 

(113) 

2,739 

(200) 

5,519 

(324) 

7,440 

(400) 

7,945 

(471) 

8,749 

(552) 

9,568 

(648) 

10,794 

(746) '1 

11,673 / 


„- Data for 1972 are provisional. 

Source : Figures npto 1971 a« taken from Combined Finance and Revenne Accounts 
in India; for the subsequent years figures arc based on state budgets, except 
which are taken from the Re^rve Bank of India records. 


of the Central and State Oovernments 
loans from the market during 1973-74 
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ishould trnin and maintain a team ofex- 
^perts to advise the Panchayati Raj bodies 
[on financial and other aspwtg of the pro¬ 
jected undertakinjrs. 

' It is thus evident that the activities of 
fthc corporation, as recommended by the 
^tudy team, embrace almost the whole 
;£amat of the capital programmes of 
Jocal authorities. The state governments 
unfortunately did not show any dispoai- 
kion to act upon the recommendation. 
iThey seem to believe that the political 
Advantages in retaining the existing system 
pight far outweigh prudent economic 
Considerations associated with the estab- 
lishement of a separate independent body 
because the latter may disable the govern¬ 
ments to utilize their-loan-^ranting privi¬ 
lege in accomplishing ^litical ends. 

I Nevertheless, the establishment of a 
jioiporation on tlie lines suggested by tite 
Study team will have certain advantages; 
-irst, it will enable the local authorities 
to borrow more loan capital than they 
tould get hitherto from the government, 
jecond, borrowings can be elTccted with- 
tat any taint of political considerations. 
WW. ft removes the strain on state 
aWtlUdl. Fourth, since it contains a 
fltottp of technical experts, local autho- 
ities can have the benefit of advice with 
ugard to the projects proposed to be 
inanced from loan capital. Finally, the 
,hares, bonds and debentures issued by 
he corporation will be more appealing 
o the investors in that they carry the 
{uaraniee of the state government with 
he result that the lending capacity of the 
corporation would increase. 

It is pertinent to point out that the 
ioiporation to be established should 
Mso cover the urban local authorities, 
.tamely, municipal institutions. Excepting 

i.he municipal corporations, the source of 
^oan capital for (he local authorities in 
^ach state may be centralized in the 
proposed Panchayati Raj finance corpo¬ 
ration. As for municipal corporations, 
ihey may however be given the option to 
(borrow from other sources also provided 
ithey can do so more cheaply thart from 
the Panchayati Raj finance corporation, 
frhe need for the establishment of u loan 
.(agency on the lines discussed above must 
^ recognized and given due considera¬ 
tion. When many developing countries 
ipue keen on establishing separate in- 
.idopmdent loan agencies for providing 
‘-"edit to their local authorities, there 
no reason why our government with all 
le toll talk of democratic decentraliza- 
ion, should lag behind other countries 
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in stienghening the financial base of our 
democratic local authorities. 
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DO PARENTS SEE THEIR 
CHILDREN GROW? 


~ Often one hears a visitor, 
who hasn’t seen a child for a long 
lime, exclaim to the parents: 
‘My, how big he has grownl" 

The parents ate astonished at 
nrsi, because the child has been 
with them all the time, and they 
never noticed him grow. They now 
lake a second look, and it conies 
hrme to them that their son has 
indeed added a few centimetres to 
his height. 

Improvements over a period 
of time are often missed by 
people, who are closely involved, 
unless someone draws their atten¬ 
tion to these. Take for example 
what Lie has been trying to do in 
the matter of expediting the sett¬ 
lement of claims of life insui jnre 
policies. 

In 19S5, prior to nationali¬ 
sation, the ratio of outstanding 
claims to claims intimated varied 
ft-om 36 to 79 per cent. The 
average was 47 per cent for seven 
leading insurance companies, and 
57 per cent for the entire life in¬ 
surance business. This was at a 
time when the claims amounted to 
Rs. 25 croies. 

By the end of 1972-73, the 
Lie had brought down the per¬ 
centage of outstanding elaima to 
20.63 percenhof daims intimated. 
In that year the cbiimt due for 
payment amounted to Ra. 109 
crorcs. 

Thus, in apHe of a feu^fetdi 
increaae in tbs volume of elplim 


due, tiu ratio of outstinding 
elaima had improved from 57 per 
cent in 1956 to 20.63 per cem 
in 1972-73. 



LIC'i field officers are under 
conatam pressure to go in search 
of policy-holders who have not 
put m their claims. A Claim Pay¬ 
ments Service has already been 
formed and pressed into action— 
perhaps the only one of iu kind 
in India. ProCMures are being 
reviewed frenuemly to ensure that 
delays are reduedd to the 
minimum. 

Speedy aettlement of claims 
depends to some extent on the 
claimants also. They are being 
educated by the LfC on the 
technical details that have to be 
attended to, ao that deiayt nay 
be eiiffiiiiated. 
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V. B»lMubMunaiiten 


Weather most foul • How many are too many? • A day with 
Sandoz • UNCTAD tries to help • Market research in Geneva • The 

Swiss and suicide 


western Europe-I 


WrsTERN Europe, or at least a very large 
part of it, is not in the best of moods 
now. This is not entirely because of its 
energy problems or its difiSculties with 
inflation or even with inflation compoun¬ 
ded by any incipient recession. The vil- 
lain of the piece presently is simply the 
weather. Winter has come earlier and, 
ID some countries of the continent, it is 
extremely severe, Switzerland for example 
IS experiencing historically low tempera¬ 
tures. The days and nights moreover 
were wet as well as cold wherever I hap¬ 


be really concerned that any widespread 
slump in the outside world was bound to 
hurt even their self-confident economy 
sooner or later, for instance through a 
setback in exports 

Economic anxieties, however, are not 
the main explanation for the strong under¬ 
current of sentiment among sections of 
the Swiss community against the presence 
of foreign workers in its midst. There is 
genuine apprehension that the quality of 
Swiss life could be undesirably aifccled 
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pened to go in Western Europe, whether 
it was Zurich, Geneva, Frankfurt, Berlin, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam or London. Even 
in Rome it was raining when 1 landed 
and also on the following day, although 
it was my great good fortune that for the 
rest of my stay in Italy there was a dry 
spell accented frequently by sunny morn¬ 
ings or afternoons. 

# « 

Although foul weather is the chief 
problem presently fbr the Swiss, they are 
not without ether anxieties. The number 
of the jobless is reported to be actually 
creeping towards a staggering total of 
100—repeat in wotds, one hundred. For 
the Swiss economy this situation is sup¬ 
posed to indicate an unemployment 
biem of sonic magnitude. More seriously, 
the construction and textile industries 
are stated to bo diowini a domtturn in 
deiaaodt while quite a few Swiss seem to 
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if the sij» of transient labour, particularly 
from sources such as southern Italy, Spain 
or Turkey, as a proportion of the small 
total population of Switzerland were to 
keep growing continuously or even if it were 
to stabiUze at what is considered to be its 
already high level, with immigrants 
forming 16 per cent of the country's 6.4 
million inhabitants, while contributing 
27 percent to its work force; in the Ger¬ 
man-speaking northern cantons, moreover,' 
almost every other worker is a foreigner. 

For the second time in five years a 
fairly large number of the Swiss people, 
who seem to have convinced themselves 
that what is amounting to the “over- 
foreignization" of their country should be 
corrected here and now, attempted unsuc¬ 
cessfully this October a political solution 
of their problem. Undeterred by the fact 
that even a relatively mild proposal to 
control the sixe of the immigrant popula- 
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tion had been defeated in 1970, they had 
sponsored this time a "people and home¬ 
land initiative*' which demanded in d^* 
nitely harsh terms the expulsion of a sub¬ 
stantial number of foreign workers from 
.Switzerland at a forced pace. Tbe drastic 
nature of the prescription could be i^ug- 
ed from the fact that, if accepted, it 
would have obliged the government to 
move foreign workers out of Switzerland 
at the rate of roughly a train-load a day 
for the next three years so that their 
number in the country could bo reduced 
by hair to about 500,000 in all. 

business consideration 

Perhaps the very severity of the pro¬ 
position repelled that part of the 
Swiss electorate which might have 
cared about their country's international 
image. More probably the business 
interests of such Swiss industries as were 
particularly dependent on immigrant 
labour for a high proportion of re¬ 
cruitment to their labour force which 
Switzerland, with its low birth rate, ' 
could neither provide nor replenish, ' 
managed to prevail in the end. In any 
case all the major political parlies, em¬ 
ployers’ associations, trade unions and 
the churches and the press, by and 
larj^, were united in campaigning j 
against the propo’tal and, on the eye , 
of the vote, the government too 
underlined its opposition with President , 
Ernst Brugger ap^aring on TV. , 

Although some 69.6 per cent of the i 
electorate of 3.6 million voted in the re¬ 
ferendum and rejected the proposal by a i 
majority of votes m each of the 22 can- . 
tons on this occasion, the issue seems to , 
he far from dead. After all, nearly 900,000 
Swiss, or about one in four of aO the i 
Swiss eligible to vote, had voted for this j 
admittedly drastic proposal. Even as . 
the ulflcial results v^re being announced, i 
Mr James Schwarzenbach, ^e country's i 
most influential and active personalia in « 
the movement for the control of immi- [ 
grant labour, was stated to be starting i 
on a strategy for another trial of strength. ( 
Mr Schwarzenbach, who was the orratii- 
zer bf the 1970 initiative, had retired to t 
his tent this time since he shared the 
view tlmt the particular formula proposed i 
was too drastic a remedy. The next at- ; 
tempt to reopen the issue, On which he is ■ 
reported to be working even now, could 
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mean a revival of the milAer 1970 pro- 
poaitbn in tome form or the pthcr. He 
could lake comfort in the fact that the 
basic lesson of the results of the latest re¬ 
ferendum probably was that a sufficient}'/ 
jarge number of hts countrymen was more 
or less persuaded of the desirability of 
jlimiting or even reducing gradutdly the 
* size of the immigrant labour force 
j provided this is not done in a way which 
'damages Switzerland’s cultural claims 
j as a member of the European community 
k or inflicts undue hardship on the affected 
‘ immigrant workers. 

. Meanwhile I could personally vouch 
. for the relief felt by certain categories of 
( Swiss employers that, for the time being at 
\ any rate, the fall of the axe on immigrant 
^ labour has been averted. The couple who 
' ran the hotel where I stayed was no less 
than jubilant that they were not to be depri¬ 
ved of the services of their Italian staff. 
There could be no doubt that many ser¬ 
vice industries and particularly the hotel 
industry, which must mean a great deal 
for an economy thriving so considerably 
on tourism, will have to suffer a shake-up 
if and when the Swiss in their wisdom 
decide that they could do with fewer fore¬ 
ign workers. Incidentally it is worth 
adding tiiat I found quite a few Asians, 
many of them from Sri Lanka, working 
in hotels. Finally, there was the young 
woman, obviously from the boot of penin¬ 
sular Italy where so much of that coun¬ 
try’s southern poverty Ls bred, cleaning 
the streets of a Swiss town on a Monday 
morning of week-end garbage and Sunday’s 
litter. Try as 1 might, I just could not 
imagine the affluent Swiss community re¬ 
adily releasing any of its native-born 
members for such menial chores so long 
as there arc needier European neighbours 
available for the purpose. 

*• * 

I was happy indeed that, during my 
short sojourn in Switzerland. I could 
spend one complete working day on the 
hospitable premises of Sandoz Limited at 
Basle. Officiak concerned with Group 
Marketing in the interhulionul division 
of the company demonstrated an inte- 
Ieating degree of f'umiliarit^ with the poli¬ 
tics of the pharmaceutical industfy in our 
country during the discussions I had 
with them. Sundoz fBusle), 1 learnt was 
definitely Interested in the expansion and 
diversification of the operations of Sandoz 
(India) Limited and 1 heard the hope 
expressed that the conditions would be 
right for this process. In this connection, 
it was pointed out to me that Pakistan’s 
experience with the enforcement of the 
marketing of drugs by generic descriptions 
instead of brand namc.s had not been 
very encouraging and it was felt that the 
pharmaceutical industry in India would 
be able to persuade the powers-that-be 
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that there would be more disadvantages 
than any possible advantages in New 
Delhi opting for a simitar approach. The 
argument quite simply was that the 
economics of pharmaceutical research is 
huch that it is not just worth the while of 
any muttinationd pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany to invest in developing or introduc¬ 
ing new drugs or formulations in markets 
where the legitimate commercial advan¬ 
tages of marketing under brand names 
were not available to it. 

Sandoz, it seemed to me, gave as 
much care to the training as to the per¬ 
sonality aspects of the guides they em¬ 
ploy for taking visitors on a tour of the 
works. The woman who did this service 
for me—she was formerly an air hostess 
with Swissair—could not only make plea¬ 
sant conversation but was also fully up 
to being sufficiently informative about 
some of the broad features of the com¬ 
pany’s operations. One of the things 
she was trying to impress on me was the 
amount of money that went into re¬ 
search out of the company's earnings. 

I naturally did not want to confuse her 
pretty head with sophisticated arguments 
about the differences that seemed to exist 
among those who claimed to be experts 
on the subject over what constituted 
expenditure on basic research strictly de¬ 
fined, and research as generally described 
or understood. 

big business 

In any case this refinement would not 
have been very relevant to the occasion 
as this visit to Sandoz, even as my 
visits last year to Hoechst and 
Bayer in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, have convinced me that drug re¬ 
search is undoubtedly big business of a 
kind which only large pharmaceutical 
companies operating on the scale and 
with the flexibility of enterprises cutting 
across narrow national frontiers could 
contemplate or organize with adequate 
investment of capital or scientific man¬ 
power. It is worth adding that, a.s is 
the case with Sandoz and many others 
manufacturing pharmaceuticals, opera¬ 
tions tend to spread out into an ever- 
expanding area of development and diver¬ 
sification m which pharmaceuticals be- 
cora; only one line of activity along 
with other lines such as the manufacture 
of agricultural chemicals including pesti¬ 
cides. One legitimate inference could 
be that a government policy for pharma¬ 
ceuticals, which positively promotes this 
business, could also have the effect of 
encouraging the emergence or progress 
of many other related industries of 
national importance. «■ 

« « 

Geneva, one rather cynical non- 
Swiss observer of Swiss morals and man- 
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nets told the, is the pkM titbd bminoss 
men and htuikere ftom Zurich apd Bttak 
go to for their more or teSs dispnet week¬ 
ends. Oeneva is a|so the place 'Which 
has helped the prudent Swiss tq nuike 
money out of international organizetions 
instead of spending money on tl^m. 

bnreaiKnitlc growth 

While all bureaucracies grow fast, UN 
agencies tend to grow even faster. Bet¬ 
ween UNCTAD I and UNCTAD III, 
whatever eke might have happened or 
not, UNCTAD itself has moved to bigger 
and better quarters. This has given it 
more room and more people to do less 
work in or with. The blame however 
does not rest on it. By its very nature 
UNCTAD could act only on the initia¬ 
tives of other organizations or from other 
sources. So far us the Trade aspect of 
UNCTAD’s rather vague responsibilities 
is concerned, the tune is expected to be 
called at present primarily by the Ame¬ 
ricans mostly at the GATT negotiations, 
where the negotiations are expected to 
be centred in tariff and non-tariff barriers 
reUiUng to primary commodities and par¬ 
ticularly agricultural products. The Uni¬ 
ted States is believed to be determined on 
liberating as much as passible of the in¬ 
ternational trade in agricultural products. 
Its success in this direction would natu¬ 
rally depend on the extent to which it 
could trade concessions with other coun¬ 
tries or regions, particularly the EEC. 
This could reasonably mean that, although 
the spotlight might be on conunodities, 
especially agricultural products, the nego¬ 
tiations must necessarily influence or 
cover trade situations in manufactures or 
semi-manufactures as well. 

To the extent that primary commo¬ 
dities or agricultural raw materials or 
products form major subjects for GATT 
negotiations, the developing countries 
obviously stand to gain by doing their 
home work in advance and as thoroughly 
as possible. Some national governments 
in the third world, notably the govern¬ 
ment in New Delhi, might believe with 
greater or less justilkation that it knows 
what it needs to know about these mat 
ler.s. There are however quite a few 
developing countries where the bureau¬ 
cracy is less knowledgeable or self-t^fi- 
dent. They should improve theii aego 
tiating positions at me (lATT talks if 
they could receive some help in determin¬ 
ing what they could luccessfUlly look Ibr 
or profitably ar^uc about. There it loca¬ 
ted somewhere in the labyrinths of inter¬ 
national bureaucracy in Geneva a email 
but, as is to be naturally expected, a 
growing ceU designed to provide thR ser¬ 
vice. Thk u the Interregional Technical 
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Project for Moltilateral Trade 
MegdtUtiona, an agency (latlwied by 
UNDP out of UNCTAD (or vice versds. 
The Project is financed UNDP, while 
UNCTAD is the “executing agency.’* 
Deyelo^g countries which are participat. 
ing in the nuiUilaterai trade negotiations 
be^ organized under the aegis of OATT 
or which are considering participation, 
are entitled to approach this Project for 
technical assistance. 

This facility aims at providing data 
and assistance of a purely factual or tech¬ 
nical nature. Statistical data on trade 
flows, trends and growth, factual data on 
tariff or non-tariff barriers, objective ana¬ 
lysis of trade problems and proposals 
emerging in the course of the negotiations 
may be provided by the Project in res¬ 
ponse to requests from developing coun¬ 
tries either individually or as a group. 
The Work Plan adopted for the Project 
includes the following features; 

(i) Collection and tabulation of basic 
data on trade and trade barriers 
to meet the initial need of inte¬ 
rested developing Countries in 
preparing for the negotiations; 

(ii) Tabulation in computer printout 
form, covering in the first instance 
MFN tariff rates, QSP and other 
preferential rates, imports in prin- 
cipat markets, exports from deve¬ 
loping countries and competing 
suppliers, market growth—to be 
followed at an appropriate later 
stage by additional data on pro¬ 
duction, prices, etc; 

(iii) Analyses and studies on particu¬ 
lar aspects of the negotiations; 
and 

(iv) Orientation workshops for govern¬ 
ment officiolt; seminars for mem¬ 
bers of negotiating delegations 
and advisory services on negotia¬ 
ting techniques and analysis and 
evaluation of the final tariff pro¬ 
posals, solutions concerning non- 
uriff barriers, legal and institu¬ 
tional dispositions relating to safe¬ 
guards, organization, etc. which 
would help developing countries 

« in defining their final positions in 
the light of their joint or respec¬ 
tive individual interests. 

Work on implementation of this Pro¬ 
ject was started in Geneva in mid-1973 
and hy Jdly Project had been 

‘in operational shape fpraome time during 
which computer dataaheets had been made 
available to some 27 developing counbries 
While fitfther'analysis of the data with a 


view to pinpointing the trade interest in¬ 
volved had been undertaken for some 10 
countries. It is believed that this Project 
will have considerable utility for develop¬ 
ing countries parliculariy in Africa and 
I^Un America. It is also hoped that na¬ 
tional governments in Asia including 
southeast Asia could draw on its resour¬ 
ces for supplementing their own informa¬ 
tion and capabilities in differing degrees. 

« * 

Without venturing any opinion on 
whether what 1 am going to say presently 
has any relation to ihe problem, if there 
is one, of tlie “over-foreignization” of 
Switzerland, I would like to mention the 
story of my h si chappali. On the night 
before I was to leave Geneva by an early 
morning flight, tlicy were not to be found 
in my hotel room. They were the genuine 
Sholupur article, fairly now and rather 
attractive specimens of the kind. 1 must 
say that 1 was not loo happy to lose them, 
especially on the first leg of my travels, 
but there was nothing that I could do 
about it except remonstrate with the night 
orter, who very reasonably replied that 
e was helpleis since at that time of the 
day or night he could not check with the 
room cleaning service or anybody else 
who might be in a position to help. 

Looking back, 1 am not disposed to 
regret the experience. After nil it gave 
clear proof of Indian footwear of the right 
kind being in keen demand in Geneva. 
This, evonlf it is I who s.iy it, must be 
the most impressive and also the least ex¬ 
pensive exercise in market research ever 
carried out on our export pioinotion front. 
This being the case, the Leather Export 
Promotion Council, I feel, owes it to me 
to replace my Sholapuri chappah—l wear 
No. 7 in shoes. 

* « 

On the plane from Geneva to Frankfurt 
I found myself in a centre seat between a 
German, who seemingly desired to read, 
on ray right and an Englishman, who was 
obviously determined to talk, on my left. 
The odds naturally wete in favour of the 
Englishman which meant that I was soon 
engaged in a dialogue most of which was 
one-sided. The Englishman in his middle 
forties had Sf^t a ^r or two with the 
British army in India, also in the middle 
forties. 

He was rather sentimental about 
that passage in lus life cbnfessing some¬ 
what dolefully that while he would not 
have the girls he could have had, he could 
not have the ones he would rather have 
had but who would not have him 
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became they esme fftmi what he called 
conservative middle-class Hindu fkntllies. 

He spoke too of what he described, pre¬ 
dictably without originality, as the spiri' 
tuaiity of the Indian people, After sayini 
that he was a business executive nOw wor¬ 
king in Switzerland and settled there 
for some years ailliough still retaining hii 
British citizenship, he began to compart 
with “Indian spirituality” what he deplo¬ 
red as the crass materialism of the pros¬ 
perous Swiss. 

Emphasizing the fact that the suicid* 
rate in Switzerland was the highest in al 
Europe, not excluding Sweden, he arguet 
that the explanation could only be tha 
the Swiss had neglected to possess them 
selves of their prtiper share of the world' 
fund of spirituality. 1 suggested that th< 
matter might be a little more complex thai 
that and that in any case both he and 
should know a lot more about the anato 
my, so to speak, of suicide in Switzerlant 
than bare statistics about so many suicide 
per thousand of population before w 
could go into the profound mystery o 
why there were so many suicides in tha 
country. He seemed to ponder this poin 
and then agreed gravely that he might hav 
been guilty of over-simplification. Afte 
which he proceeded to suggest that sexua 
repression which, he alleged, was presen 
to a higli degree in the Swiss community 
could also contributing to the suicidi 
syndrome. 

His next observation or observation 
seemed to me at least to have no connec 
tion with or bearing on what he had sail 
before, it was ii Swiss, he said, who ha 
taken him to liis first brothel. This, h 
said, was in some South American coun 
try, where the two had gone on busines. 
as the travelling salesmen of the Sw|s 
firm for which they were working. Met 
cifully, a 727-jet docs the distance fron 
Geneva to Frankfurt quite swiftly and a 
the plane was being put through the las 
movements ot the landing procedure, m 
very temporary companion confessed tha 
he was always scared of dying althougl 
he had perforce to do lots and lots of it 
1 said briefly that what he had said ha< 
not come to me as a surprise since 1 hai i 
, been noticing that he was swigging whisl^ | 
continually from a hip-flask during I 
flight. Drink loosens some tongues and i 
does not always ensure that they stick ti 
truth. 1 somehow don't believe that thi 
Englishman had to go to South Americi ' 
before he could get into his first brothel. 
nor iun I persuaded that he needed thi,i 
Krvices of a Swiss or indeed anybody else!, 
whether as a guide, an escort or any sor 
of a technical assistant. , 

‘ 

(to be continued \ j' 
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I 

Monetary Gold and 
the Gold Trade 

j.. HA> bccn ploifi for some time now that, 
J^n the long run, the huge discreparicy 
Jbetween the artificial low monetary price 
jof gold and the market price cannot be 
tolerated because it has immobilised gold 
ns a means of payment settlements 
Ibctween western central banks. 

I Despite this, it took the energy crisis 
|lo discredit dogma and get things moving 
|again. The termination m November 
llast year of the 1968 agreement, under 
Iwhich the Gold Pool countries underU)ok 
|not to sell gold on the market, had in 
|j^dcl no material consequences since 
^central banks resorted to the previous 
|fixcd price for balance of payments gold 

i settlements. However, the freo market is 
too narrow to absorb large-scale gold 
sales and would soon react with a price 
collapse, especially as long as central 
banks are prevented from buying the 
metal. 

j payments deficits 

1 The outbreak of the energy crisis 
,1 confronted the oil-importing countries 
overnight with massive payments deficits. 
I Rough OECD estimates suggest that the 
, oil-importing industrial countries in the 
i West will have to meet an additional 
‘ foreign exchange bill ot over $50,000 
s million in 1974 and those developing 
i countries which do not them.sclves pro- 
i duce oil one of about $10,000 million. 

f 

^ Small wonder tiicn that there has 
K been increasing pressure to reactivate gold 
I teserves, particularly on the part of those 
' west European countries which have run 
up the biggest oil deficits and at the same 
, I time hold substantul stocks of gold. In 
April of this year, the LEC countries 
I agreed on a joint proposal that central 
banks would be free to transfer gold 
among themselves at a market-related 
price as well as to buy and sell gold on 
the market. 

) The Americans felt unable to support 
I this but, in view of Italy’s increasingly 
j critical predicament, offered to com- 
I promise at the Group of Ten meeting in 
' June, 1974. In tutuie, central banks may 


pledge their gold at a market-related price 
ns security for foreign loans. In the 
event of insolvency on the part of the 
borrower, the gold will pass to the credi¬ 
tor at the price agreed upon when the 
loan was negotiated. A central bank 
rec:ivJng gold can also enter it in its 
balance sheet at the so-called market- 
related price. Owing to the sharply 
fluctuating value of gold on the market, 
the price at which it can be pledged as 
collateral is, at a guess, likely to be any¬ 
thing up to a quarter or a third lower 
than the market price, because no creditor 
will be wilting to risk having to accept 
gold at a price in exce.ss of that prevailing 
on the market at the time when the metal 
would piss to him. 

American agreement to the Group of 
Ten proposal was more readily forthcom¬ 
ing as the scheme underlines the com¬ 
mercial character of gold and does not 
involve a guarantee or the fixing of a new 
official gold price. The price for gold as 
collateral is simply subject to bilateral 
agreement. 

At present only West Germany and 
the Arab states themselves arc potential 
lenders against gold collateral. Whilst it 
is true that the USA has accepted the 
resolution, it is unlikely for the time being 
to accept gold us security, As is obvious 
from the exceptionally wief and cautious 
statement issued by the US Treasury 
following the agreement, the Americans 
are certainly not thinking of departing 
materially from their hitherto dogmatic 
position in the near future, if at all. 

II 

But Gold Won't Solve 
Payments Deficits 

The practical significance of the gold 
accord for the solution of balance of 
payments diificuhies caused by the oil 
crisis should not be overestimated. 
Approximately half the aggregate monetary 
gold reserves arc held by west European 
countries, a quarter by the USA and 
nearly 13 per cent by the IMF; central 
banks in Japan and tto developing count¬ 
ries have hardly any gold stocks. 

Hence, only a handful of countries 
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stand to benefit from a remobilisation of 
gold reserves, and even for them ft Will 
only be a temporary way out of the 
dilemma. If her present monthly current 
account deficits of about $1,000 million 
persists, Italy, for example, which holds 
gold reserves of $3,500 million valued at 
the official price of $42.22 an ounce, could 
create for herself a breathing space of 
one year at the most by pledging her gold 
as collateral. 

It is therefore clear that top priority 
must continue to be given to domestic 
measures in order to restore balance of 
payments equilibrium. In view of the 
higlt mark-down compared with the free 
market price, which is to be expected if 
the metal is pledged as collateral, mone¬ 
tary gold will probably only be used as a 
last resort. 

top priority 

The agreement reached by the Group 
of Ten dispelled fears on the free market 
that large-scale compulsory selling of 
central bank gold on the free market 
might be imminent. Amounting to more 
than 30,000 tons, monetary gold reserves 
represent an enormous supply potential 
when one considers that the annual 
turnover on the free market is currently 
only about 1,200 tons. 

The Group of Ten resolution is merely 
a stop-gap arrangement designed to tide 
a few countries over their immediate 
difficulties Gold’s long-term role in the 
projected new worid monetary order is, 
however, still very much an open 
question. 

At its meeting on June 12, the Com¬ 
mittee of Twenty only touched upon this 
issue. There is a consensus that Special 
Drawing Rights (SPRs) should ultimately 
become the primary reserve asset because 
gold production is not adequate to allow 
any sizable quantity to be diverted for 
monetary purposes and limits are ‘also 
to be set to the accumulation of farther 
reserve currency assets. Then is also 
unanimous agreement that simply refixing 
the gold price at a corresponding^ higher 
level is not a viable solution because, 
sooner or later, it wduld bouh4 to 
encourage renewed speculation. 

On the other hand, ^e majoiliiiiiy of 
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Europe couatHes do Aot sabacribe to 
the offlcifd American view that gold 
should be completely diminated from the 
monetary lystem as a stahdard of value 
as well as an international liquidity 
reserve. 

As a monetary reserve, gold has a 
number Of merits esteemed in times of un¬ 
certainty. Vnliks foreign exchange assets, 
whose intrinsic worth is at the mercy 
of the economic situation or the policy 
of the authorities in the reserve currency 
country, no such risks are attached to 
gold. It is the only reserve embodying a 
real value and is therefore marketable and 
utilizabte at any time. Moreover, insofar 
as it is kept within the country, gold has 
further advantages over other reserve 
assets in that it is on hand in times of 
war or emergency, is exempt from transfer 
restrictions and runs no risk of being 
blocked. 

However heated the debate may at 
times become, the gold problem seems to 
be of secondary importance. It will 
resolve itself the moment that another 
reserve asset enjoys a similar degree of 
confidence. 

Everything will therefore hinge on the 
role of SDRs in a future monetary system. 

Past experience with this asset is, how¬ 
ever, not such as to inspire confidence. 
Quite apart from this, if SDRs arc to per¬ 
form their intended function in a reformed 
monetary system, they need to be exten¬ 
sively remodelled. The proposals put 
forward so far lack credibility. One of 
them in particular, the link between 
SDRs and development aid, would not 
only produce an inflationary spin-off but 
give sDRb political overtones as well. 
All in all, it is hard to visualise that 
SDRs whose proper functioning ultimately 
depends on the extent to which the spirit 
of the agreements and the written and 
unwritten rules of the game are observed, 
will ever enjoy the same confidence as 
gold or be wle to assume its function as 
u last-ditch reserve. 

Hi 

The Future Price of Goid 

When we stop to consider that, up to 
the two-tier division of the gold market 
m 1968, an ounce of fine gold cost $35 
and as recently as the beginning of 1973 
could be had got $65, the temporary peak 
of over $180 reached earlier this year 
seems astronomioal. 

However, it Is important to bear in 
mind Uait from 1934 to ^springof 
1968« the. price was stabUleKi by artificial 


means and waS thus shielded from the 
inflationary increases to which other raw 
materials or basic products were subjected 
during this period. Nevertheless, in the 
yMrs immediately following the two-tier 
division, the pattern of gold price deve¬ 
lopment on the free market was relatively 
stable. 

It Wits not until the climate progres¬ 
sively deteriorated as a Jesuit of per¬ 
manent monetary crises, the threat of 
world currency ero.sion and finally the 
energy crisis, that gold began to make, up 
its long overdue price leeway at a head¬ 
long rate. If wc compare the price trend 
of other important metals such as copper, 
silver and lead from 1934 up to the 
beginning of 1974 with tliat of gold, it is 
evident that gold still has considerable 
ground to make up. 

The gold market has, however, a 
number of unique features, so that no 
hasty conclusion should be drawn to the 
effect that the gold price will continue to 
rise at a faster rate than prices for otlier 
commodities. 

The factors determining supply on the 
gold market are primarily new production 
from South Africa and a handful of other 
countries and sporadic selling by the 
Soviet Union- 

progressive decline 

World gold production (not including 
the eastern bloc), of which South Africa 
accounts for 78 per cent, has progressively 
declined from 1,275 tons in 1970 to 1,094 
tons in 1973. South African production 
fell because the rising price enabled the 
mining industry to work deposits with a 
lower ore-content, thus conserving its 
high-grade reserves and to some extent 
postponing the mure rapid decrease in 
production which looks like being inevita¬ 
ble after 1980. Moreover, not all of South 
African gold output reaches the market. 
When the balance of payments situation 
allows it, part is .sometimes channelled 
into the country’s monetary reserves. 

The Soviet Union, the second biggest 
gold producer in the world with an annual 
output currently estimated at between 
220 and 240 tons, has for some time been 
pursuing a market-orientated policy, 
dosing her sales according to the absorb- 
tive capacity of the market in order to 
obtain the best price. 

In times of stagnating demand, the 
Russians stay off the market for shortcr 
OT longer intervals; occasionally they 
have even been reported as buyers. On 
the other hand, tl^ habitually take 
advantage of strong demand and rising 
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prices to engage m large-scale selling. 
Apart from new production, other ancil¬ 
lary factors affecting supply are salts 
arising from dishoarding or speculation. 

On the demand side, the neejs of 
industry and the jewellery trade pre¬ 
dominate, Between 1935 and 1971, tnese 
components grew steadily because gold 
was cheap in comparison with other 
metals. Prompted by the recent price 
increases, however, the search for substi¬ 
tutes has begun. Already in 1972 
industrial and commercial consumption 
fell from a record 1,412 tons in 1971 to 
1,254 tons. Last year it shrank further. 

demand factors 

Of total industrial gold consumption 
in 1972, 64 per cent went onjewwcry, 
nine per cent on coins and medallions, 8.5 
on electrical engineering and electronics 
and six per cent on dentistry. The rest 
was used for various other mainly decora¬ 
tive purposes. 

Jewellery accounts for virtually the 
entire hoarding demand from the east, 
primarily from India, Pakistan and South- 
East Asia, where it is not customary to 
keep gold in bullion form. 

Since its peak year in 1970, eastern 
demand for hoarding purposes has fallen 
steeply because of the rising price of 
gold. The days when it constituted the 
major constant in demand for the metal 
now seem over, because the purchasing 
power of the masses m India and Pokis- 
un cannot hope to keep pace with the 
soaring prices. Indeed, the present trend 
could, on tlie contrary, lead to a tem¬ 
porary tendency to liquidate hoarded 
stocks. There is already some evidence 
that this is, in fact, taking place. 

In 1973, however, there were also 
signs that the gold consumption of 
Europeon jewellers, which had hitherto 
been increasing at a rapid rate, was also 
starting to flag. In the electronics 
industry, un the other hand, demand is 
still buoyant. Nor is the price uptrend 
likely to have any adverse impact on 
demand in dentistry. It seems a safe 
long-term bet tliat, once the hectic price 
movements have ceased, demand for 
jewellery purposes in western indu$trial 
countries will pick up to some extent, 
oven with prices at a high level, as this 
would tend to enhance the metal’s 
prestige. 

Adding up newly-mined gold, plus 
ttiose quantities resulting from Bjtssian 
sales, and from industrial and commercial 
demand, shows that supply had to be 
augmented in 1972 from speculative sales 
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! and the liquidation of hMrdcd stocks in 
t order to meet industrial requirements; 
in I97J. tlie converse was true. Thus, 
the uneKpccledly steep increase in the 
gold price since tlic beginning of 1^73 
can no longer be explained in terms of' 
an upsurge in traditional demand. 

A complex of factors including the 
dollar devaluation, the resulting un¬ 
certainty on the foreign exchangs 
markets, the panoply of capital controls 
erected in most of the hard-currcncy 
countries, particularly in West Germany 
and Switzerland, mounting inflation and 
booming commodity prices, has con¬ 
siderably enhanced the attraction of gold 
as an investment or speculative medium 
Just how strong an element the monetary 
influence was is illustrated by the fact 
that between January and November, 
1973, the gold price run virtually parallel 
to the dollar rate of the Deutschmark. 


Investment for gold could receive s con- 
siderable new boost Jf. before the year 
is out. Washington, as expected, does in 
fact lift the ban on private gold owner¬ 
ship which ha.s been itt force since 1934. 
If this is so, American institutional and 
private investors, disillusioned by the 
prolonged bear market, might invest part 
of their assets in gold. 

Apart from the price falls which 
might he provoked by central bank sales, 
virtually all the other factors affecting 
the market suggest an increase in the 
prieft of gold. The instability on the 
exchange markets looks like continuing, 
inflation is almost certain to persist, 
western gold production will tend to 
decline even if higher prices enable less 
profitable mines to be worked, and 
industrial demand will probably pick up 
again slowly once the current phase of 
restriction has run its course. 


to suffi up, experteiice witb fold ia 
recent years has tended to coafitia that 
the gloomier the times, the more bristly 
gold glitters as a monetary (reserve of 
private investment. Until the industrial 
countries manage to restore a measure 
of economic and political stability, gold 
will lose none of its lustre. At the moment 
this prospect is regrettably remote. 


Source aad ackBOwle d ggmeata; The 

foregoing summarises a special report in 
the latest issue of '‘Prospects: Business 
News Survey, published by tl» Swiss 
Bank Corporation, Basle, Switzerland, 
but the bank is responsible neither for 
the emphasis of my summary nor for my 
interspersed comments based on a variety 
of sources. 


(This is the second of two articles on 
gold. The first appeared last week.) 


Europe suffers from 

imported nervousness 


Since the British and west European press 
are publishing daily most woeful news 
about continually rising pricc.s. falling 
share values, rising unemployment and 
predicting much more trouble to come it 
may help to begin with a few more hope¬ 
ful items. If today U bad, yesterday, 
according to the IMF, was really quite 
good. 

Up to the middle of the year world 
trade continued to grow rapidly, botJi 
exports and imports increased by between 
12 and 15 per cent and both were about 
50 per cent higher than at the same time 
in 1973. Not bad for a world depicted 
as staggering to doom under the burden 
of four-fold increased energy prices. That 
was, of course, before the disappointing 
liarvests, increasing unemployment in 
FrMcc, West Germany and Italy and the 
daily dose of newspaper gloom persuad¬ 
ed everybody to feel depressed and the 
Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva to forecast that industrialised 
countries will have a gross annual growth 
rate for 1974 of less than one per cent 
overall. There is a slump lu house build¬ 
ing in the USA and the UK but in West 
Germany thousands of houses are stand¬ 
ing empty because middle class people 
arc unable to pay the steeply increased 
rents demanded. It is not long before 
bad news and anxiety produce depression 


and greed in exaggerated forms, both signi¬ 
ficant components of today’s dreary pic¬ 
ture. 

The depressed British, less heavily tax¬ 
ed than any of the Scandinavians, the 
Dutch, the French or the Austrians are 
selling more cars abroad than a year ago 
giving them a £73 million trade surplus 
and a record trade surplus in this sector 
of about £l billion is expected for all 
1974. Among their best sellers arc private 
cars, tractors, dumpers and trailers, the 
last three items being up on last year by 
43 per cent. The Common Market is 
also, as a whole, paying its way and at 
least one member. West Germany, remains 
as Chancellor Schmidt remarked, “almost 
disgustingly prosperous.” Outside the 
Market, Austria studiously avoids un¬ 
employment and gives work to tens of 
thousands of Yugoslavs, Turks and Spa¬ 
niards while Switzerland, believe it or 
not, has just 92 people out of work. 
Afall in house building may send 
the little total up soon but this figure 
must be a world record minimum. 

Spain has become a major industrial 
producer and shipbuilder and the 
majority of people finding the money 
for holidays in Sunny Spain are beginning 
to be Spaniards rather than foreigners. 
The Norwegians are fairly roUiag 


in money and prospects of money 
with their burgeoning oil industry and one 
would need to look hard to find really 
bad luck in any of the three small Bene¬ 
lux countries. So spare tears for Italy 
and a sigh for France, but both the 
Italians and the French are really doing 
very well. 

Just as France lived with a series of 
swiftly changing governments in the 
twenties and the later forties so Italy 
manages very well on the whole with a 
procession of governments of very 
much the same personnel composition 
with sizeable intervals with no 
government in office at all. Its popular 
Fiat cars continue to be easily Europe’s 
best seller and the oil aud m industries 
are increasingly making Itaw a point of 
profitable exchange. Middle East and 
Russian oil and gas converge on Trieste 
and nearly 12,000 million cubic metres of 
natural gas are beme transported across 
the Sicilian Channel and the Mejsiua 
Strait from Algeria’s Sonatrach to power 
new industries in Italy’s poorer southern 
ares. 

Prance is having a series of strikes 
which make it resemble Britain and ltdiy 
more closely, partly due to the heavy cen- 
tralizaiionof French adatinistratioii in 
extremely expensive Paris and ptd^ be* 
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cauB 4 ,.«i ettcMrtuot, U uiH« Mritiiin 
cal to dnw iitt«ntioa to thend* 
selvei bjr posiai its th« rightm of wrongs 
and is the {toorer mon'i Ohampion. But 
the fi'renelt umnmployed have it better 
than any others in west Europe and much 
of the trouble is due to the rigour with 
which the government in Paris is imple- 
menting its anthinflation programme. 
While it declines to improve wages it 
equally operates a credit squeeze that 
spoils the business climate and siows 
economic activity to the brink of reces¬ 
sion, 

fesrg 

The French government’s techni¬ 
que is, in fact, not altogether unlike the 
economies imposed in the USA by Pre¬ 
sident Ford and neither are budging in 
their penny-pinching attitudes for the 
lime being. The money-conscious 
French fear a deficit more than most and 
by the end of this year will have borrow¬ 
ed seven billion dollars on tlie inter¬ 
national capital market to offset such an 
event. France can finance the cost of 
these loans this year but they will be u 
burden for another decade and, refusing 
to join the energy group of 12 mutually- 
aiding states over oil supplies, France is 
negotiating independently for oil with 
Iraq, Venezuela and Algeria for lO-ycar 
supply agreements similar to that it sign¬ 
ed with Iran earlier this year. In this 
way, France hopes to be able to niain- 
lain a ONP of about four per cent. 

France is almost alone in taking a 
long-term view of present problems. It 
will have nothing to do with short-term 
loans or deposits, in mutual aid schemes 
by oil-users or in the schemes for re-cycl- 
ing "petrodollars” from oil-producing 
countries. With cold Gallic logic it seeks 
long-term agreements with oil producens 
involving advance sieposits to ensure em¬ 
ployment in France. 

Much of tlie concern felt in west 
Europe stems from developments in the 
USA where recession seems to be setting 
in, where tlie dollar is still weakening and 
where there i® increased division between 
Congress and the * Administration. A 
threatened coal strike in the US adds to 
trans-Atlantic nervousness and make it a 
mote sensitive and unforthcommg nego¬ 
tiator with the Common Market and, 
prospectively, in the coming GATT dis¬ 
cussions, Congress has yet to give the 
go-ahead to the US Trade Bill which will 
enable Washington to join the probably 
years-long bargaining in Geneva over 
terms of international trade but everyone, 
iuchidtng the Market, is getting ready for 
these discussions. 

The gaaemJ cspection is that tlic 


OATT discussions will begin early next 
yoar—ncarty two years after the idea was 
approved in Tokyo—and the Market has 
now gone as far as approving a new draft 
proposal updating and expanding the 
general guidelines for the talks approved 
more than ii yeixr ago. There is now 
much more emphasis by the Market 
on the problem of export restiictions 
in a world Konomy characterized by in¬ 
security of_ supplies. The Market, un- 
fotuoatcly, is still rather vugue but at 
least the Market Commission is anxious 
to correct the feebleness of GATT rules 
on export restrictions These rules were 
agreed when trading circumstances were 
very different from those today and GATT 
IS not equipped to deal with countries 
that deliberately sell much less than they 
could bccuiise they cither want to push 
up prices or keep minerals or fuel in the 
ground. The lists of exceptions in GATT's 
articles 20 and 2i to the general rule 
against export lestnctions m article 11 
are so long and so broad that this general 
rule IS easily evaded. 

Tlie best news fioni Brussels, in 
fact, Is that .1 group fiom the US 
Dcp.irtment tif Commerce is there 


talking about the efStota of induatriat 
policies oa the GATT multilateral trade 
talks. The discriminatbn of the Market 
against the UlSA on public proeurtment 
and the USA’s huge margins of prefere¬ 
nce for their domestic tenders are major 
preliminary obstacles to the Geneva talks. 
But there is a greater willingness to hear 
and consider each other’s viewpoints than 
two years ago and not a little is to be 
lioped from the day-to-day US-Morket 
talks m Brussels and occasional oheeks 
with GATT m Geneva that both ■"brutal” 
price movements and deliberate stalling 
on sales may give way to compro¬ 
mise. 

In Rome the l-.uropcans, among others, 
have been realizing how others just man¬ 
age to live -without thought of prosperity 
—and some have made helpful promises 
of assistance, but there is suspicion of the 
Kissingei plan as involving other states in 
a fixed obligation which at some time they 
might find it inconvenient to fulfil. The 
hungry arc likely to find that their best 
fi lend is good wealher rather than well- 
inlentioncd politicians with tin eye on 
their voters and, not !c.ist, on their far¬ 
mers 
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YES, you can have two of the following Annual Numbers, FREE OF 
COST, if you mail to us the following order form duly filled in, upto 
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1. INDIA IN WORLD TRADE, Annual Number 1974, Price Rs 15.00 
and any one of the following : 

2. WHITHER INDIA, Annual Number 1971, Price Rs. 10-00 

3. THE CHALLENGE OF OUR OPPORTUNITIES 
Annual Number 1072, Price Rs. 10 00 

4. SEVENTIES AGAINST SHORTAGES, Annual Number 1973 
Price Rs 10 00 


Please enter my new subscription to EASTERN ECONOMIST for one 
year. Annual Subscription of (Inland) Rs. 100 00, (Foreign) £ 10 / 5 26 
is enclosed herewith- 


Name. 

Address. 


To 


L__ 
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P, 0. Box No. 34, New Delhl-110 001 
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The HMT — Petermann Sliding 
Headstock Automatic Lathe is 
perfectly suitable for turning slen¬ 
der microcomponents requiring 
very high precision. In fact, it is 
one of the very few makes in the 
world capable of handling such 
jobs. 

' It guarantees tolerances up to 10 
microns. It can be used in elec¬ 
tronics, opticals, scientific instru¬ 
ments, electrical and water-meters, 
watch-making and allied indu¬ 
stries, 

IaSTERN EC(»rOMlST 


TURNING WITH A DIFFERENCE 
Unlik* convantlonal ImIim, th* bade 
tooling In tha Sliding Haadatook Auto- 
nwt doaa not move longitudinally along 
tho bar atock. Every radial tool can turn 
front aa wall aa behind ahouldere. While 
rotating tha matarial, a sliding headstock 
carries it past tools. The bar stock is 
supported rigidly in a carbide lined guide 
bush and can be withdrawn by merely 
retracting the headstock. 

HIGH PRECISION TURNING 
The guide bush acts like a drill bushing, 
supporting the bar stock and holding It 
on centre line. All operations carried out 
by cross slide tools are performed within 
0.1 mm of the guide bushing support, 
ensuring accurate turning with very 
close concentricity. 

DESIGN FEATURES 

* Mierodiffarential adjustment of slides 
for high precision jobs. 

* Adjustable needle bgprings of Delta 
type, for high speeds with very little 
play. 

* Chucking toggles fitted on a swing 
support, to ebmpensate for tha non- 
uniform wear of toggles. 
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* Automatic stopping davicss for safety 
of the operetor. job and machine. 

* A wide ranga of aeesssorlas is available 
and these oan be fitted on the shop 
floor. 

HIMDOSTAN MACHINE TOOLS 
LIMITED 36 Cunningham Road, 

Bangalore 6600S2 


Pleats send me detailed literature,free 
of cost, on tha HMT-Petermann Stiding 
Headatock Automatic Lathe. 


Name;. 

Office Address: 


Industry-. 


—-- 

Mt-HMI/Ttri ' » 













Food Meet at Romo 

The, WOULD Food Con¬ 
ference, which ended in Rome 
recently, approved the Indian 
proposal for the establishment 
of a World Food Council 
under UN auspices to supervise 
its anti-hunger strategy, 
A^eement on the council—a 
ministerial-level body to be elec¬ 
ted by the UN General Assem¬ 
bly—was reached after longdcli- 
berations between industrialised 
and developing countries. The 
World Food Council will be 
responsible for coordinating 
and strengthening exsiting in¬ 
ternational agencies working in 
the held of agricultural de¬ 
velopment. It will also be 
charged with reviewing the 
world food situation and mak¬ 
ing recommendations to the 
UN General Assembly and 
international organisations as 
appropriate. 

The main achievements’ of the 
conference included an agree¬ 
ment that the level of inter¬ 
national food aid, covering 
both grain and mo^ey to buy 
grain, shotdd be roughly doub¬ 
led to 10 million tonnes in 
each of the next three years, 
i^other agreement reached at 
the meet was that an inter¬ 
national fund should be set 
up to promote agricultural de¬ 
velopment in the world’s poor 
countries. The conference 
adopted a resolution invitjng 
industrialised conntries to 
mate greater efforts to share 
then agricultural technology 
with the developing world. 

It was also agreed to work 
out a longterm plan to pro¬ 
vide, an “insurance policy’’ to 
mate sure that there was al¬ 
ways enough-in store if emw- 
wncies arose. A Unk«d reso¬ 
lution adled for the setting 
up of an exidMiJ!^ of harvest 
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information to provide an caily 
warning system on impending 
famines. 

Three Loans 

The issue of three loans 
aggregating Rs 175 crorcs was 
announced by the union govern¬ 
ment on November 14. This 
will be the second instalment 
of market borrowings to be 
undertaken by the government 
in the current financial year 
which takes credit of Rs 498 
crores from this source. The 
gross borrowing will be of the 
order of Rs 700 crores and 
with discharge of the order of 
of Rs 202 crores, the net bor¬ 
rowings will be Rs 498 crorcs. 
The subscriptions to the three 
loans at 5.25, 6 and 6.25 per 
cent will be received from 
November 22 to 25, but the 
list may be closed earlier wiih- 
out notice as soon as the total 
amount has been subscribed. 
The government also reserves 
the right to retain subscrip¬ 
tions up to 10 per cent in ex¬ 
cess of the notified anjount. 

The first instalment for Rs 
400 crores was issued in June 
last. The net realisation from 
this loan after discharging 
maturities is of the order of 
Rs 227 crores. The balance of 
the borrowing to be done dur¬ 
ing the current financial year 
is Rs 261 crorcs, there being 
ho further maturities during 
the year. The second instal¬ 
ment of Rs 175 crores is issued 
at par and the interest rales 
are in alignment with the cur¬ 
rent pattern of yields. Inte¬ 
rest on all the loans now issued 
together with interest on other 
]^eviouS government securities 
and income from other approv¬ 
ed investments will be exempt 
from section 80-Lof the Income 
Tax Act, 1961. The value of the 
investments in the loans now 
issued together with the value 


of other previous iavestmeflts 
in .government securities and 
the other investments specified 
in Section 5 of the Wealth Tax 
Act will also be exempt from 
the wealth tax up to Rs 
1,50,000. 

Railways Withdraw 
Concessions 

The railways have decided 
to withdraw the frieght con¬ 
cessions on 153 export items, 
thereby effecting a saving of 
about Rs .54 lakhs, union 
minister for Railways Mr 
L.N. Mishra, staled in Ihe Lok 
Sabha recently. The minister 
added that the Commerce 
ministry had forwarded the 
views of the exporters against 
the move, but it could be very 
difficult for the Railway.s minis¬ 
try to revise the decision. Mr 
Mirhsa added that the railways 
had decided not to witluiraw the 
freight concessions in respect 
of iron and manganese ore 
exports of the total value of 
Rs 3.5 crores. 

Cotton Output 

Though the net area sown in 
cotton liad dropped a little 
during the 1973-74 crop 
season, production went up 
according to the all-India final 


estimate of coitoa crop by ttic 
Dinectorate of Economics and 
Statistics. The cotton area sown 
had been 7,601.400 hectama, as 
compared to the previous year's 
7.678.600 hectares. jprodiic- 
tion was up by about 400,000 
bales from the previous year’s 
5,416,800 bales to 5,819;!00 
bales this season. Prc^itction 
of cottonseed as well as tepas 
also registered a slight itioteaw. 
A fall in area sown* report¬ 
ed from Malmrashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Punjab, Rajiuth^ 
and Uttar Pradesh ivas general¬ 
ly attributed to the unfavoura¬ 
ble weather conditions at the 
Sowing time and crop rota¬ 
tions. But in Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, and Gujarat' the 
cotton area went up. Produc¬ 
tion increases were mainly due 
to the increase in the yield 
achieved by the large-scale in¬ 
troduction of high-yielding 
cotton varieties in Andhra Rra- 
desh, Gujarat, Karnataka, Har¬ 
yana and Tamil Nadu.- Tfre 
increase in the sown area in 
some of these states had also 
contributed to the higher pro¬ 
duction figures. 

Khetri Smelter 

The smelter plant at Kh^i 
project has started workiOg* 
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wfii«.h v^as iiffui ilty .iiin6un*,ctJ 
recently topptr Hintinlralo* 
weie led mto tht blast smelt 
ingluriiKc I Ills IS the first 
step towir<|s lilt, production 
of coppv I t op|H r conbCii 
trates .uc -tin nJv bcinis pio- 
duced at Khctn and I><iibi 
tonsenti itor Until now they 
were be in I’ >cit to the Indian 
coppsi tonipics It Gliatshila 
for smelt inp 

Earnings from Iron Ore 

An mticasc ol ibout t4 to 
40 per tent ovei the pnt s of 
1971lhas been obi iiiitd (torn tin 
Japanese buvets for tvpoit o( 
bastt and hifih gr ule iron oic 
Mr I) P thaltopidliyay i union 
minister lui Commerte infoim 
cil the Rajva S ibh i at enlly f be 
minister also stiud that about 
100 million tonnes ol nouoie 
and 10 milium toniiLs of in in 
gancse ore weto likely to be 
submcif'td with thi lomniy 
up of the Sup I dam itross 
the K.alt rmi in Kainat iK i 

Emergency Loan 
to Dacca 

I his umntiy has exlsiuU d 
an cnicrgenty titdil of R> 10 
trores to Bangl uksh foi pui- 
chase of cssunfial tommoditics 
and mdustrial raw mafeiiajs 
An agicement to this cflett 
was signed icscnUv between 
Mr Kahiuddin Mibniuod, 

I tnance Sestet iry of BingLi 
desh, and Mr M O Kaul, 
Secretary, [)cp n Iment ol 

Lconomis Allans, gosernnunl 
of fndii, on hshilf ol thsit 
respective countries Mr 

Mahmood discussed the de¬ 
tails ol the credit with Indian 
officials during his sight day 
visit 1 he agreement followed 
Bangladesh s request for help 
to meet the tmeigciisy situa 
tion arising out ol tlis iccmt 
dCvast.iting Hoods in the 
country 

Cotton Textile Exports 

Cotton Is side espoits foi 
the first to months ol 1971 have 
alicady touclisd about Rs 2'i4 
stores igtiiisl s^poIl^ ol Rs 
226 3 ctorci. loi I9’r3 and Rs 
ISO CHIOS for J972 Among 
the top Items ins'spoits rculv 
nude g<ii mcnls have ps rform 
ed cxcis'ditigly well with sv 
ports doubling thcmsclvci from 
about Rs 32 crorts during 
Januars Oilobcr l‘>/3 to Rs 


68 tiores for tlie corrcSponci* 
mg period of this year Piece- 
goods were at Rs 133 crores 
against Rs 107 crores last year 
I xpi rls also earned highet 
Unit valiK! at Rs 3 70 per sq 
metre during October against 
Rs 3 28 earned during January- 
September, 1973 The sale has 
bein milked by Luiopc im¬ 
pel ting goods worth Rs 37 cro- 
les against Rs 49 crores last 
vear the US imported goods 
worth Rs 32 crores this year 
against Rs 19 crores last year 

Indo-Burma Cooperation 

I he union nuiiistcr lor 
C'oramcics Pi of D P Chat- 
t(>padliyaya, has olfcicrcd 
India’s technical know-how to 
exploit the vast forest resouiccs 
ol Bui ni i, especially teak The 
leader ol the Burmese pur 
shasevtum goodwill delegation, 
U H riu’in Nyunl had a meet¬ 
ing with the ( ommcrcc minister 
to discuss the scope foi col¬ 
laboration between Inditand 
Buima regirding the develop¬ 
ment ol Burmu s forest-based 
industry The lour-mcmbcr 
dclcgaluin is in India as a 
follow up of the special trade 
agrecement signed between the 
two countiies in September 
this year which provides a 
trade of Rs 7 5 crores each 
way during the six-month 
period alter signing the agree¬ 
ment Under the agreement, 
Buinuisto buy from India 
Rs 6 2 crores worth of cotton 
textile and yarn, Rs 30 lakhs 
woilh of phirmiccutiuiis, 
Rs 50 lakhs worth of chemi- 
sals md Rs SO lakhs worth of 
engineering goods India is 
to buy from Burma Rs 4 
crores woilh of nee, iice pto- 
ducts. pulses and beans, Rs 1 
trorc worth of minerals and 
ores, Rs 50 lakh Worth of 
hulss ,ind skins and Rs 10 
I ikhs woi th sif animal feed 

indo>GDR Joint 
Commission 

1 he unton cabinet approved 
iccenlly the setting up of a 
loiiit commission with the 
Geiman Democratic Republic 
with.i view to strengthening 
coopention between the two 
countries m economic, Indus-* 
trial, scientifu and tcchnotogi- 
eal fields India has already 
entered into similar oirange- 


noecit widi plinr countries both 
fraia Utp oust and the west. 
The latest one such agreement 
was with the US 

Oil Pricos Reduced 

Three of the Persian Gulf’s 
SIX mam oil-producing states 
agreed recently to a reduction 
In oil prices As a goodwill 

f ssture toward the United 
tales and the mdustiialised 
world. Saudi Arabia, Abu 
Dhabi and Qatar voted to 
lower oil puces by about 3 5 
percent At the same time 
they increased taxes and i oyal- 
ties paid to them by foreign 
oil companies operating in the 
Persian Gulf This means no 
change m the cost of oil by 
the time it reaches an average 
consumer Tran, Iraq and 
Kuwait voted against the 
Saudi proposal saying the 
price issue should be deferred 
to a meeting of the 13 nation 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPLC) 
on December 12, 1974 

French Move on Oil 

France has offered to con¬ 
sider any suggestion that 
India may make foi the pro¬ 
posed oil conference to stop 
escalation ol oil prices This 
was conveyed to the Prime 
Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
by the french president’s 
SMCial emissary, Mr Maurice 
Schumann, who called on her 
recently Mr Schumann also 
met the union minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals Mi 
K. D Malaviya Under the 
French proposal only about 
12 countries, including India, 
are to be invited for the con¬ 
ference of oil-producers and 
consumers to find a way to 
prevent the possibility of any 
confrontation on the issue of 
oil These invitees include 
only four of the 13-racmber 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exportmg Countries (OPEC) 
namely, Saudi Arabia, Vene¬ 
zuela, Algeria and Iran Mr 
Schumann stated that the 
selection of the countries had 
not been made by France The 
list was set Up last year by the 
Saudi Arabian minister for 
Oil, Mr Yamani. 

Clim»t0 for the US 
fnvettment 

Mr David RockefbUer, 


thusidegnt of diate h|anhailaQ 
Sank, cm a fact finding vuiU to 
India, had meetings with 
the Pnitie Minister^ Mrs Indua 
Gandhi and the Finance mmis 
ter, Mr C Sobrarnahiam Mr 
Rockefeltor told newsmen be¬ 
fore his departure that his 
discussions covered the ques¬ 
tion of his bank having a 
direct prefiencc in India as well 
as the possibilities of fresh 
American investments m this 
country itir Rockefeller added 
that he noticed positive signs 
of a better atmospheie for 
Indo-Araencan economic co 
Operation and hoptid that 
opportunities for investment in 
fields where foreign capitil 
was needed would be improv 
mg There was perhaps some 
increased recognition that id 
ditionnl loreign capital, if it 
came on terms that svero at. 
ceptablo to India would br 
desirable from India’s point ol 
view, he stated 

Fertilisers from Poland 

This countiy will be impo 
rtmg dummonmm pbospliatc 
on rupee-payment basis from 
Poland Hitherto all the rc 
quiremcnts for this fertiliser 
were being met from hard cur 
rciicy areas, including the 
United States According to i 
contract signed recently by llic 
Minerals and Metals Treding 
Corporation with a Poluli 
agency, 30,000 tonnes dnni 
monia phosphate would be 
imported between November 
and January 

Cotton Corporation 

Cotton Coiporation ol 
India has decided to purchase 
8,000 bales of cotton from the 
open markets ol Punjab and 
Haryana, il was officialh 
revealed recently. 

Names in the News 

Mr Bimal Ghosh who has 
been apponted Director of the 
international Eabonr Organs i- 
tion's area office m* N'’v» 
Delhi, replacing Mr A D 
Granger ol the United King 
dora, took up his assignment 
eailytlus month The ILOs 
area office in New Dblhi 'i* 
responsible for the organisa 
tion's activities In Iffiatan, 
India, Nepal, Sri Lanka and 
the MaldJvh Isiandtt. 
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COMPANY 

AFFAIRS 


Dullness Persists 

[)uu. CONDITIONS continued 
tn prevail in the stock market 
Ijst week. Even the raoorat 
trading session tacked lustre. 
Ill fact the mood seemed to 
be one of despondency as, 
despite reports of creeping m- 
dusirial recession, there were 
no indications ;yet of the 
government relenting from its 
stand on dividend curbs. 
Equities having thus lost lustre 
owing to the uiircmunerativc 
return on risk capital, mves- 
toi.s, both individual and insti- 
tatioiu), were inclined to 
divert their investible funds 
more to profitable channels. 
The grim economic conditions 
and lack of any relaxation in 
the credit squeeze too dishear¬ 
tened operators. As a result 
businc-ss was at a low ebb dur¬ 
ing the week. 

Equities continued to sag 
all-round in Oalal Street Kist 
week due to lack of fresh in¬ 
centives. Even the special 
nioorat session was just a 
I dual and was the smallest 
for any mooral session since 
long. The cltwing levels show¬ 
ed substantial losses, both in 
the forward and cash sections. 
The undertone at the end was 
weak. 

There was further decline 
in equities in Lyons Range 
last week as operators were 
m no mood to enter into 
iresh commitments. 1 he turn¬ 
over, therefore, was thin, 
transactions being confined to 
select scrips. Rallies were 
temporary as there was no 
foll^w-Up support. Caution 
continued to be the keynote 
of trading. Consequently ac¬ 
tivity declined and prices 
moved in a narrow range. The 
undertone at the close was 
hesitant. It was again select 
scrips that attracted operators’ 
atientioa during a week of 
modemte trading on the 


Madras Stock Exchange. The 
trend, in general, was of a 
irregular nature. 

Indian Rayon 

Indian Rayon Corporation 
has reported all-round imfwo- 
vement in its working results 
during the year ended June 10, 
1974 with production, sales, 
profitability and margins regis¬ 
tering handsome gains over the 
previous year's performance 
As against a rise of about 11 
per cent in production of rayon 
yam from 3669 tonnes to 4092 
tonnes and a 60 |)er cent in¬ 
crease in turnover from Rs. 7 28 
crores to Rs 11.62 crores, 
gross profit recorded a specta¬ 
cular rise to Rs 4.92 crores 
flora Rs 1..55crores in 1972-7.3. 
Out ol the gross profit, a sura 
of Rs 48.01 lakhs was ptovi- 
ded tor depreciation reserve for 
the current year and Rs 25 
lakhs towards development re¬ 
bate reserve. The balance of 
profit of Rs 418.71 lakhs along 
with the development rebate 
reserve written back amounting 
to Rs 60.78 lakhs has been 
appropriated for writing oil 
depreciation relating to earlier 
years of Rs 206.12 lakhs and 
transfer of Rs 273.35 lakhs to 
general reserve. The tax liabi¬ 
lity estimated at Rs 163 lakhs 
will be paid out of the general 
reserve when assessed. 

The improved working 
results arc attributed to an 
inciease in production of 
rayon yarn, sulphuric acid 
and carbon dioxide efficient 
Utilisation of raw materials 
and of the plant capacity 
and better selling prices. The 
installed capacity of the plant 
has been increased 3650 tonnes 
to 4140 tonnes during the year. 
The company has also received 
a letter of intent for manufac¬ 
turing 17,800 tonn« of rayon 
grade caustic soda. The encou¬ 
raging wtirking results have 
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enabled the directors to clear 
arrears of preference dividends 
up to the end of June 1967 
amounting to Rs 43.39 lakhs. 
The dircctots would have re¬ 
commended a still larger pay¬ 
ment of arrears of dividends 
but for the legislation icsttici- 
ing dividends 

Enfield India 

f-nfield India Limited lias 
been successful in ucliieving a 
further increase in prodiietnm 
and sales in the first six months 
of 1974 mspite of serious 
power shortage amt difiicullies 
relating to supplies of raw ma¬ 
terials and components. The 
company has also started deri¬ 
ving benefit from the newly 
constructed factory at Anaika- 
raipatti m a notified indus¬ 
trially backward area m Tamil 
Nadu There has also been no 
difficulty ill marketing a liighcr 
Jevel of output inspite of the 
sharp 1 isc in prices for petro¬ 
leum products. Only m respect 
of agro-industrial engines, there 
was a slightly reduced otTtake 
in the internal market due to 
the acute shortage of kerosene 
Even here, export sales have 
been stepped up significantly. 
It is expected that the demand 
for agro-industna] engines will 
improve with easier availability 
of kerosene for agricultural 
operations while knapsack sp¬ 
rayers will be needed in large 
numbers during the labi sea¬ 
son when bigger crops arc 
likely to be harvested. 

The output of motorcycles 
in the Italf year under re¬ 
ference was higher at 7112 
units against 3500 units m 
the corresponding period in 
I973and 13,320 units for twelve 
months ended December 31, 
1973. The production of agro¬ 
industrial engines too was 
maintained at the satisfactory 
level ariK),069 units against 
21,553 units, the drop being 


BMinly on accoont of ksapMek 
sprayers which wmre in less 
keen demand due to severe 
drought conditions in many 
parts of the country. Evtn so, 
the value of sales of Mgtnea 
was higher at Rs 146 lakhs 
against Rs 134 lakhs aS a 
result of belter realisation on 
bigger capacity engines. The 
turnover in vechiclcs was sub¬ 
stantially better at Rs 379 
lakhs against Rs 269 lakhs 
because of sizable deliveries to 
the government depuxtmenls 
in earlier months In 1973, the 
turnover was Ks 302 lakhs and 
Rs 648 lakhs rcKiting to agro- 
engincs and veiiicles respec¬ 
tively. 

With a higher level of 
output at the Anaikaraipatti 
factory in recent months, brisk 
marketing of available vehicles 
and agro-engines and the ad¬ 
vantage accrumg out of the 
revision m selling prices for 
differeut products in May this 
year, it can he safely anticipa¬ 
ted that the turnover for the 
whole of 1974 will exceed 
Rs 11 50 crores as compared 
to Rs 9.66 crores m 1973. 
The contribution of the new 
factory wi'l easily be of the 
order of one crore of rupees. 

Kothari (Madras) 

Kothari (Madias) I.iinited 
has reported extremely gratify¬ 
ing icsuUs for the yeiir ended 
June 30, 1974 with a jump in 
sales to Rs 18 62 crores froha 
Rs 11 65 crores in the previous 
ten months. The net profit be¬ 
fore depreciation and taxation 
has more than quadrupled to 
Rs311,39 lakhs from Rs 76.84 
lakhs in the previous year. 
After taking credit for provi¬ 
sions no longer required and 
making other adjustments, the 
amount set aside for deprecia¬ 
tion is Rs 41 84 lakhs (Rs 
37 75 lakhs) and development 
rebate Rs. 10.73 lakhs (Rs 4.49 
lakhs). The provision for taxa¬ 
tion IS quite si/iiblc at Rs 1 SO 
lakhs (Rx 15 lakhs) while there 
is an additional allocation of 
Rs 45 lakhs (nil) to taxation 
reserve. 

The company is making 
a claim in respect of ac¬ 
crued liability towards gratuity 
and it is expected that the net 
tax liability will be much lower 
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than what wouU have been 
i norma tly. The transfer to »rne* 
ralrcMtrve is Rs 79,90 lakJw 
(Ra I4.4.t lakhs). Due to the 
' curbs imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment the dividend on equity 
capital could be maintamed 
only at 12 per c.'nt taxable. 
The amnunl ol Rs 28..t9 lakhs 
required for the payment of 
equity and preference div dends 
will be met out of general 
reserve. There was a larger 
output of tea while ilic lexlile 
units increased their produc¬ 
tion. There were also export 
sales for of Rs 70 40 lakhs 
against Rs 43.9.^ lakhs. The 
Caustic Soda project is to be 
implemented at u cost of Rs 1.S 
crores and the (inaaciat institu¬ 
tions have been approached for 
necessary as.sistance. 

Tata Chemicaic 

Tata Chemicals Ltd. has 
reported excellent working 
results during the year ended 
June 1974, with sales, produc¬ 
tion and protils outstripping 
the previous year's pci for 
mance by considerable mat gins. 
Despite a larger disposable .sur¬ 
plus the directors have been 
able to recommend only 12 
per cent dividend for 197.3-74, 
the maximum permissible under 
the dividend ordinance .as 
against 19 per cent declared 
for 1972-73. The new equity 
shares will be entitled to .i 
pro-rata dividend of Od paisc 
per share of Rs 3 paid up 
Moreover the shareholders 
have been rewarded wilh a one 
for two bonus issue which vs ill 
be made by capitalising a sum 
of Rs 51.H8 l.ikhs Iroin the 
share premium account .ind 
Rs 2.59 croies fiom the gener.tl 
reserve. The new sh.iKs will 
rank pari passu for dividend 
with the existing ordinary 
shares from thceoniniciu.enient 
of the current financial yeai. 

During tiic ycir sales spurted 
from Rs 18.37 tiores to Rs 
23.33 crores while gross profit 
shot up to Rs 5.82 crores from 
Rs4.37 crores m 1972-73. Out 
ol the gross profit, the direc¬ 
tors have appropriated Rs 
1.59.65 lakhs to depreciation 
reserve, Rs 68 l.tkhs to deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve and 
Rs 127,60 lakhs to taxation 
reserve as against Rs. 127.98 
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lakhs, Rs 77 lakhs aiid Rs 
73.50 lakhs provided reipec^ 
lively in 1972-73, This leaves 
a substantially higher net 
profit of Rs226.46 lakhs as com¬ 
pared to Rs I5fi.ll lakhs in 
the preceding year. The equity 
dividends will absorb Rs 68.49 
lakhs as against Rs 98.58 lakhs 
jn the preceding year while 
preference dividends will claim 
Rs 4.28 lakhs, the same as in 
1972-73. 

Deccan Sugar 

riic working resuUs of 
Deccan Su^ar and Abkimri 
Co. Ltd lor the year ended 
May 31, 1974 show a profit-- 
the highest so far on record— 
of Rs 170.38 lakhs as against 
Rs. 53 29 lakhs in the previous 
your. The higher rc.ili.sation on 
sale of sugar, larger quantity 
of cane ernshed and higher 
sugar recovery at both Pugalur 
and .Suinalkot lactones contri¬ 
buted to flic achievement of 
these icsuhs. 1 be turnover in¬ 
creased from Rs 920.14 lakhs 
m the prcviou.s year to Rs 
1.094 21 lakhs. After providing 
for all expenses and charges, 
the net trading piofit amounted 
to Rs 170.38 lakhs including 
excise duty a'bateof Rs 33,08 
l.iklis earned during the year, 
as comp.ircd with Rs 53.29 
hiklis in tlic previous yc.ir in¬ 
cluding an excise duty rebate 
of Rs 25 44 l.tkhs. The net 
profit. subject to taxation, is 
Rs 15191 l.ikhs as compared 
to Rs 37.'*8 Liklis in the pre¬ 
vious year, 'file total provision 
foi taxation is of the order of 
Rs 123.88 l.ikhs and the profit 
alter taxation is Rs 30 03 lakhs 
as against Rs 14 28 lakhs m 
the earlieryeai. 

A provisitin of Rs 18.30 
I ikhs has been made on 
atcounl of ciimp.iny's li.ibility 
to reiiroiivnt gratuity in ac- 
lordance with the provisions 
ol the Payment of tJratuily 
Act, 1972 Against an overall 
li.ibility of Rs .12 .15 hiklis to¬ 
wards gratuity evaluated .is on 
May 31, 1974, a total provision 
for Rs 26.66 lakhs has so far 
been made, leaving a balance 
of Rs 5.69 lakhs to be provi¬ 
ded in the following year or 
years. Of the available profit 
of Rs 30 1.3 lakhs including the 
surplus of Rs 9,644 brought 


Ibgwtrdiftom to»t ywtf. 
stimtmyw'ttnsfei', to develoiW 
moot r^te msetiV& and tnie 
dividend on the meferenc# 
snores capita! absorb Rs 5.65 
lakhs and Rs 0.64 lakh respec¬ 
tively leaving a balance of Rs 
23,84 Idkhs for further appro¬ 
priation towards dividend on 
equity and plough back to 
reserves. 

Based on the results under 
review and in compliance 
wilh the restrictions imposed 
by the dividend ordinance the 
directors have proposed a first 
and final dividend of 12 per 
cent on the ordinary share 
capital absorbing Rs 8.37 lakhs. 
Of the balance of Rs 15.47 
lakhs, a sum of Rs 12.90 lakhs 
was transferred to general 
reserve, leaving a surplus of 
Rs 2.57 lakhs to be carried for¬ 
ward to the next year. 

HMT 

The bold expansion in in¬ 
vestment, employment and 
output has been the hallmark 
of Hindustan Machine Tools 
since its inception. Starting 
with ,1 meagre production of 
Rs42 lakhs in 1956-57, within 
just 18 years HMT is produc¬ 
ing machine loots and other 
sophisticated engineering pro¬ 
ducts at the rate of Rs 65 
crores per annum. It has plans 
on hand which will ensure 
continuance of the same dyna¬ 
mic growth in the coming years. 
Suffice to say that when all these 
plans of expansion and diver¬ 
sification arc completed the 
sates of the company would 
rise sharply from Rs 43 crores 
m 1973-7410 around Rs 100 
each per annum within the 
next three years, the share of 
machine tools to total sales 
would be about 45 per cent 
while tractors would be con¬ 
tributing 32 per cent, watches 
13 percent, printing machinery 
five per cent and other new 
items such as horological 
machinery, lamp making 
machinery as also the engine¬ 
ering and technical consultancy 
services for the remaining five 
per cent. The diversification 
would help the company not 
only in providing a cushion 
eagainst the impact of any 
recurrence of recession but 
putting into effective use the 
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excellent Ha teehaical 
personpel, ’ j 

Tme to Its dyisataisn, ! 
HMT is also making a hnsic 
ehift in its market Strat¬ 
egy. So fi»r it hat relieff on 
domestic market and fiOW on 
its reliance will be on lales 
overseas. From ' a mddest 
figure running into few lakhs 
of rupees up to 1969-70, HMT 
exports crossed the Rs one- 
crore mark in 1970-71 and 
was more than doubled last 
year. Within the next few 
years the exports are expected 
to leap to 10 to 12 crores of 
rupees. 

As HMT has grown from a 
single-product and single-fac¬ 
tory organisation into a multi¬ 
product and multi-factory or¬ 
ganisation, the simple organi¬ 
sational form which was found 
suitable in earlier years is 
no longer adequate. Hence a 
radical reorganisation plan of 
the internal structure was 
drawn up and was put into 
operation from August I, this 
year, the principal objectives 
of dewntralisation being to 
enable each production unit to 
function autonomously within 
an approved policy framework 
and in accordance with the 
approved budgets. 

It is a tribute to the sound 
financial management of the 
company that despite critical 
shortages of raw materials, 
frequent and severe power 
cuts and other adverse ftetors 
the company was able to close 
the year with a fairly satisfac¬ 
tory performance. Sales spurt¬ 
ed to Rs 43 crores in 1973-74. 
legisteiing a rise of as much 
as Rs 8 crores or 22 per cent 
over 1972-73 The two signi- 
cant features about the hand¬ 
some increase in sales in 1973- 
74 are that the improvement 
in the company’s sates at 22 
per cent was distinctly higher 
than that of the engineering 
industr) in the private sectoral 
14 per cent and that the modest 
increase in tl» prices Of the 
company's products oonhribu- 
ted only about eight per cent 
increase in the value of Its 
sales, while the remaining 14 
per cent rise being due to in¬ 
crease in the physical volt^ 
of sales. After providing for 
all expenses ind wliag depima- 
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profit .of tbe coippaay rose 
two-aad'A'tutlf times to 
Rs 1.^ ciWBsfrom Rs 0,78 
croie In lVW-73. Thus for the 
fourth year in succession the 
company has reported record 
proto. It is noUworthy that 
barring the three years 1967-68 
to 1969-70 of general recession 
in the engineering industry, 
the company has to its credit 
an unbroken record of net 
profit right since 1956-57. 

Newg and Notes 

Shree Valiahh Glass Works 
has received a letter of intent 
for setting up a most modem 
sheet glass plant, near Boiser, 
(Maharashtra). The com¬ 
pany will be able to manufac¬ 
ture sheet glass of 0.8mm to 
35mm thickness with foreign 
technical collaboration and 
the thinner sheet glass will be 
used for micro-slides. The total 
capital outlay will be around 
Rs 8 crores and it is expected 
that turnover and profitability 
of the company will increase 
substantially. The new plant 
will be export-oriented. 

The Tata Oil Mills Com¬ 
pany Limited have launched, 
m Bombay, the much-awaited 
lanta soap under the brand 
name JANTATA. The com¬ 
pany plans to market this new 
bath soap all over the country 
m the near future. TOMCO 
has priced its 100-gram bath 
soap at 95 paise plus local 
taxes. In introducing JAN¬ 
TATA, llie company has 
broken new ground. The 
soap is made entirely from 
non-ediUe vegetable oils. The 
forergn exchange outgo is 
virtually zero. It may be re¬ 
called that, following price 
decontrol, TOMCO held the 
prices of all their products— 
except Hamam and 501 Bar 
Soap^unchan^. Even while 
revising the prices of Hamam 
and SOI Bar, the Company 
has, as a matter of deliberate 
corporate policy not to add to 
the * inflationary pressures in 
the country, held the prices 
of these popular products at 
levels signifimiatly lower than 
comMtitors’ prices for cum- 
paraUe products. 

N«W IglllgA 

The paMic issue of Rs 40 
lakhs equity sbans of ladfan 
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Resort Hotels Company Limi¬ 
ted has been oversubscribed 
and the subscription list was 
closed on November 7, 1974. 

Fort WilHam Company 
Limited is offering to the pub¬ 
lic for subscription 150,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each 
for cash at par. The subscrip¬ 
tion list for this fully under¬ 
written issue opened on 
November 20, It will close on 
November 30, or earlier but 
not before November 23, 1974. 
An amount of Rs 10 per 
share is payable in full on 
application. Applications for 
shares must be lor a minimum 
of 50 shares or multiples there¬ 
of. The entire ordinary shares 
of the present issue will rank 
pan passu in all respect with 
the existing ordinary shares of 
the company except regarding 
any dividend payable on tlie 
ordinary shares for the year 
ending March 31, 1975. In 
respect of that financial yc.ir 
the new ordinary shares will 
rank for dividend at the same 
rate per annum as payable on 
the existing ordinary shares 
but apportioned for the period 
January, I 1975 to March 31. 
1975. 

The company has a proposal 
for effecting substantial expan¬ 
sion for manufacture of certain 
special and sophisticated types 
of wires. The proposed ex¬ 
pansion is expected to be 
completed by the end of the 
current financial year. The 
capital outlay required for 
implementing thi.s expansion 
is estimated at Rs 1.40 crores. 
The proceeds of the present 
issue will be utilised for pro¬ 
viding a part of the finance 
required for the implemen¬ 
tation of this scheme. 

Capital and Bonus issues 

Consent has been grunted 
to nine companies to raise 
capital of over Rs. 13 crores. 
Following are the details: 

Uaiw CarUde India Ltd., 
Calcutta have been accorded 
consent, valid for three months 
to capitalise Rs. 614,25,000 
out of its general reserve 
and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 10 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of one 
bonus shares for every two 
equity shares held. 
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FVt Ltd., Btmibay have 
been accorded consent, valid 
for three months, for the 
issue of bonus shares worth 
Rs 4,00,000, 

Trlehy Distilleries & Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd., Madras have been 
accorded consent, valid for 
three months, to capitalise 
Rs 15,00,000 out of its g:eneral 
reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each, 
as bonus shares in tlic ratio of 
one bonus share for every one 
equity share held. 

Hindustan l.cvcr Ltd., 
Bombay have been accorded 
consent, valid for three months 
for tlie issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 240,75,650 to be 
issued to the existing equity 
shareholders in the ratio of 
one bonus share for eseiy 
SIX fully paid equity shares 
held. 

Gujarat Steel Tubes Ltd., 
Ahmeebibad husc been granted 
consent, valid for three months 
for the issue of bonus shares 
worth Rs 60,00,000 to be 
issued to the existing equity 
shareholders in the ratio of 
one ^nus shore for every two 
existing equity shares held. 

Vardhman SPG. & General 
Mills Ltd., have been accorded 


consent, valid for three months 
to capitalise Rs 69,88,000 out 
of its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 10 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus 
share for every one equity 
share held. 

Attic Industries Ltd, Disst 
Buisar, Gujarat have been 
granted consent, valid for 
three months, fur tlie issue of 
bonus shares worth Rs 
116,00,000. 

RooiLsagar Power Co., Ltd, 
liaw been accorded consent, 
valid for 12 months, for the 
issue ol preference capital of 
Rs 125,00,000 in II per cent 
cumulative redeemable picfc- 
rence Shares of Rs 100 each, 
to be issued for c.ish at p.ir to 
the public through a prospec¬ 
tus. 

Rohtas Industries Ltd, 
Calcutta have been accorded 
consent, valid foi 12 months 
lor the issue of 10.5 per cent 
debentures of the value of 
Rs 90,00,000 to be issued at 
par to the holders of the 
existing debcniurcs of Rs 
90 00,000 due for redemption 
rui October 31. 1974. The 
debentures will be payable to 
rcgistctcd shareholders only, 


Dividends 


Name of the 

Company 

Year ended 

Equity dividend 
declared for 

Current Previous 
ye.ir year 

Higher Dividend 




Marsden Spg. 

Dec. 31,1973 

15.0 

10.0 

Pullangode Rubber 

March 31, 1974 

12.0 

lO.O 

Same Dividend 




Alembic Glass Industries 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.(1 

12.0 

Elphinstone Spg. 

Dec. 31,1973 

Nil 

Nil 

IDL Chemicals 

June 30, 1974 

10 0 

10.0 

Orissa Textile Mills 

March 31. 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

R. J. Shah & Co 

June 30, 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 




Dawn Mills 

March 31. 1974 

12.0 

14.0 

Fort Olostcr Industries 

March 31, 1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Kusum Products 

March 31, 1974 

12.0 

30,0 

Jeypore Sugar 

June 30. 1974 

12.0 

20.0 

Indian Hume Pipe 

June 30, 1974 

8.0 

12.0 

Khodiyar Pottery Works 

July 31,1974 

9.0 

10.0 

John Fowler 

Dec. 31, 1973 

12.0 

15.0 

Ballarpur Paper and Strow- 



board Mills 

June 30, 1974 

12.0 

15.0 
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Of all the brands in the market 
only one is specificali)[ designed 
to keep productivity high.* 
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Thii •l•etronic ctlciilatoi wu 
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•xparU reteirchtd into tho 
calculattnti naids of today’a 
btijinast world. Tha Waaton 12 
not only adds. soMrocts. 
multiplioa and dtvidts, but aiao 


workt out dlicounta, iwtlwgH, 
coating, corroncy eoavartisM 
and parcofltaga proMons. 
Accwatoly. Within ateondi. 

It offars all that you naad~m 
moro, no laaa. Baennia it woo 
doaignad by ayitona axporta 


with Waaton Elactronlln ta 
incraaaa afficiancy. At a prlea 
that is avon loai than you think. 
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Tha Eioctroiile Calealattr that 
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[ R6C0R0S & STATISTICS 1 

Industrial licensing 

A »BO(»D numbelr of 4647 applications have been received during 1974 (January — August) as against 3280 api^i- 
cations during the whole of 1973, and 2995 application have been disposed of by August 31. 1974 The fol¬ 
lowing statements give stoteivise and industrywise analysis of the letters of intent and mduslrul licences issued during 
the half-year January—June. 1974 Comparative figures for the earlier years ftom 1970 have also been given 

Nanbcr of JMiistrlal Lieeaces Issued. 1970 to 1974 (Statewlse) Number of Letters of Intent Issued 1970 to 1974 (Statowlie) 


State 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

(Jan- 

June) 

State 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

{Jan- 

June) 

Andhra Pradesh 

14 

39 

28 

29 

27 

Andhra Pradesh 

30 

52 

43 

32 

40 

Assam 

1 

5 

12 

4 

8 

Andaman & Nicobar 



__ 

1 


Bihar 

22 

24 

18 

9 

13 

Assam 

3 

9 

8 

5 

8 

Chandigarh 

— 



— 

1 

Bihar 

11 

15 

11 

22 

21 

Delhi 

Dadra & Nagar 

3 

12 

13 

13 

6 

Chandigarh 

Dadra & Nagar 

— 

2 

4 

— 

2 

Haveli 

Ooa, Daman & 

—— 




1 

Haveli 

Delhi 

8 

30 

21 

28 

1 

7 

Diu 

— 


2 

4 

3 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

1 

4 

7 

5 

5 

Oujarat 

37 

67 

61 

75 

47 

Gujarat 

45 

104 

95 

98 

74 

Haryana 

— 

1 

— 

2 

- 

Haryana 

48 

121 

73 

60 

46 

Himachal Pradesh 

27 

33 

38 

27 

26 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

4 

2 

3 

9 

Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

2 

— 

1 

1 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

7 

2 

3 

4 

Karnataka 

17 

22 

42 

46 

25 

Karnataka 

34 

48 

53 

56 

44 

Kerala 

10 

7 

12 

10 

6 

Kerala 

15 

25 

19 

21 

19 

Madhya Pradesh 

2 

20 

12 

U 

21 

Madhya Pradesh 

9 

31 

28 

26 

22 

Maharahstra 

106 

168 

138 

171 

131 

Maharashtra 

114 

244 

197 

240 

166 

Manipur 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Manipur 

— 

1 


— 

— 

Meghalaya 



1 

— 

2 

Meghalaya 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Nagaland 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Nagaland 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Pondicherry 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Orissa 

6 

12 

3 

8 

11 

Punjab 

U 

15 

16 

15 

17 

Pondicherry 

3 

— 

1 

2 

2 

Orissa 

4 

8 

3 

t 

5 

Punjab 

9 

19 

U 

17 

19 

Rajasthan 

7 

16 

18 

8 

21 

Rajasthan 

8 

31 

23 

21 

27 

Tamil Nadu 

35 

52 

35 

63 

47 

Tamil Nadu 

25 

65 

51 

75 

47 

Tripura 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

— 

Tripura 

- 

... 

_ 

1 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 

26 

48 

53 

60 

66 

Uttar Pradesh 

29 

100 

119 

83 

64 

West Bengal 

41 

84 

54 

41 

50 

West Bengal 

17 

58 

47 

62 

49 

State not Indioated 

_ 

3 

4 

4 

— 

State not indicated 

21 

32 

54 

28 

6 

Total 

363 

625 

563 

596 

526 

Total 

438 

1015 

877 

899 

697 
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Number of [cftcrs of Intent {mued 1970'74 (Indintrywiw) 


NamlMr of Indnstrini Uemui lamml .* 1979>74 (liMhHbrTwioe) / 


Scheduled industi> 

1970 

’971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

(Jan- 

lunc) 

Scheduled indu&try 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Maa- 

Juae) 

Metalluryic il Industrie>. 

18 

87 

95 

79 

72 

Metallurgical industries 

24 

61 

62 

68 

105 

I uels 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

Fuels 

25 

12 

U 

7 

2 

Butlers A sttam gcmratintr 






Boilers and steam generating 






piftnts 


4 

- 

1 


plants 

1 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Prune movcis (othei thin elec- 






Prime movers (other than 






tricul fletici.itoisl 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

electrical generators) 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

rkctnoiit equipment 

141 

96 

101 

98 

109 

Electrical equipment 

28 

50 

65 

60 

48 

TelCLonimumt itions 

4 

14 

17 

45 

5 

Telecommunications 

5 

17 

15 

18 

5 

Transpoi tat ton 

41 

219 

87 

63 

49 

Transportation 

9 

40 

43 

34 

16 

Induuti lat inachincty 

28 

67 

74 

84 

38 

Industrial machinery 

22 

62 

41 

40 

24 

Machine tools 

12 

22 

21 

34 

8 

Machine tools 

6 

U 

12 

16 

5 

Agricult ui al mac h i net s 

12 

19 

S 

1 

2 

Agricultural machinery 

4 

4 

12 

1 

-S'- 

Larthmuving m iclitncry 


7 

1 

5 


Farthmoving machinery 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

Mi$ceIIaneous mecli inical A 






Miscellaneous mechanical &, 






engineering industry 

9 

17 

41 

16 

28 

engineering industry 

5 

12 

17 

21 

8 

Commercial ollice & hou>c- 






Commercial ofltice & house- 






hold equipment 

II 

n 

21 

14 

4 

hold equipment 

2 

11 

6 

9 


Medical & surgic il appliances 

1 

<> 

I 

1 

1 

Medical and surgical appli- 






Industrial instruments 

1 

1 

6 

6 

2 

ances 

_ 

2 

1 

4 

3 

Scientilic instruments 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Industrial instruments 


5 

1 

2 

2 

Mathenialicil surveying &. 






Scientiric instruments 


6 

1 

1 


drawing instruments 

4 


2 



Mathematical, surveying & 






Fertilizers 

2 

1 


2 

s 

drawing instruments 

- 

— 

— 

— 


Chemicals (other thin lerti 






Fertilircrs 

1 

10 

6 

2 

— 

lizcrs) 

60 

178 

185 

182 

105 

Chemicals (other than fertili- 






Photogruphic raw him & p t- 






zets) 

28 

75 

64 

59 

59 

pet 




• 

-- 

Photographic raw films & pa- 






Dyestuffs 

1 

S 

2 

1 

7 

per 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Drugs & pharniuculii ils 

22 

25 

26 

43 

47 

Dyestuffs 

5 

4 

5 

1 

3 

Textiles (including those dsed 






Drugs & pharmaceuticals 

23 

31 

29 

35 

19 

punted or otherwise pio- 






Textile (including those dyed, 






cessed) 

4 

11 

14 

57 

16 

printed or otherwise processed) 22 

23 

21 

97 

92 

Paper & pulp including p ipti 






Paper & pulp including paper 






products 

6 

46 

10 

21 

41 

products 

22 

40 

31 

9 

15 

Sugir 

S 

18 

7 

13 

- 

Sugar 

35 

5 

16 

27 

47 

Icrment it ion nuliisiius 

2 

1 

I 

4 

2 

Fermentation industries 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

food pioccssine industries 

20 

18 

17 

20 

13 

Food processing industries 

20 

12 

63 

24 

14 

Vtgetablc oils A vanaspiti 

2 

1 


2 

36 

Vegetable oils & vanaspati 

38 

58 

5 

7 

2 

Soaps, cosmetics A, toilet pte 






Soaps, cosmetics & toilet 






parations 


2 


3 


preparations 

- 

1 

1 

— 

3 

Rubber goods 

14 

9 

21 

24 

13 

Rubber goods 

4 

3 

9 

5 

7 

Leather Icithir goods A pickers 

7 

6 

18 

19 

Leather, leather goods & pickers 

20 

13 

4 

21 

23 

Glue & gtlatiii 

1 


3 


2 

Glue & gelatin 

— 

— 




Gilass 

7 

17 

11 

11 

7 

Glass 

3 

6 

4 

5 

2 

Cer miles 


20 

13 

6 

11 

Ceramics 

— 

11 

1 

S 


( ement A gvpstim pioduels 

1 

19 

11 

21 

6 

Cement & gypsum products 

2 

28 

2 

6 

6 

Timbei products 


4 

5 

9 

1 

Timber products 

— 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Defence' industries 



1 

— 

- 

Cfefence industries 

— 

1 

— 

— 


Mistellaneous industries 

s 

11 

2 

1 

- 

Misc industries 

2 

— 

2 


— 

lotal 

4^8 

1015 

877 

899 

697 

Total 

363 

625 

563 

596 

526 
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JSMMter «( tMMn «( tatnt 1>«n 4 t# tedtwwi 
vkmtt: 1979-74 (StM«wi«») 






Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Dadra Sb Nagar Haveli 
Ooa, Daman & Diu 
Ottjarat 
Haryana 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Manipur 

Maghalaya 

Orissa 

Pondidterry 

Punjab 

mjasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

Tripura 

Uttu’piadeah ' 

West Bengal 


2 

7 

2 

1 

10 

13 

12 

6 

18 

17 


mm* 

2 

•mm 

-- 

1 

4 

8 

20 

23 

8 

12 

15 

9 

20 

59 

7 « 

83 

103 

162 


.jHANDTOOLS 





























L«tten> of latent Iwoed to State bMiastriai DoTetopimNit 
Corpontiom 1970-74 


iadaitrial liMWea Ihw 4I» l^ate IwhutrU OowfaqieMirt 
Coiparatiaw : 1979-1974 


State 


1970 1971 1972 


1971 1974 

(Jan- 
Junc) 


State 


1970 1971 1972 


1973 1974 

(feo- 
(ItUM) 


Andhra Pradesh 7 

Assam 1 

Bthar 

Oujarat 2 

Haryana —. 

Kunachai Pradesh ~ 

Jammu & Kashmir ~ 


Karnataka 

KeruLi 4 

Maharashtra 

Maharashtra ~ 

Madhya Pradesh 2 

Orissa 1 

Punjab 7 

Rajasthan J 

Tamil Nadu 2 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Meghalaya 

Total 29 


2 2 

4 - 

1 — 

7 3 

5 4 
I 

3 

6 I 

5 7 
3 
1 

4 2 

6 1 

6 2 

5 4 

8 7 

1 5 

1 2 

68 44 


3 

2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

3 
I 

1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
1 
3 
2 
2 

19 


Andhra Pradesh 


g Assam 


1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

9 

3 

3 

6S 


Bihar 

Oujarat 

Haryana 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Karnataka 
Kerala 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadu 
West Bengal 
Total 


1 

2 

2 

8 


1 



1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2S 


Statewiae and 1 ypewlse Break-up of Number of Industrial Licmces Issued to Cooperative Sector In 1973 and 1974 

(A 1971, B 1974 (Jan-June) 


state 

NU 

SE 

NA 

COB 

Total 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 

11 

— 


- 



j. 

1 

11 

Assam 

1 






— 

— 

1 


Gujatat 

5 

9 

1 

1 

1 

— 

-- 

—a 

9 

10 

Kamataka 

- 

2 

2 

1 



— 

— 

2 

3 

Haryana 


1 

1 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

1 

1 

Kerala 

- - 

-- 


— 


1 




1 

Maharashtra 

I 

10 

7 

1 

— 


1 

— 

13 

11 

Pondicheiry 


1 

- 

— 

— 

-- 

—a 

— 

— 

1 

Punjab 

2 

~ 

— 



— 

— 


2 


Orissa 


1 







_ 

1 

Tamil Nadu 

1 



1 

— 

-1 



1 

1 

Uttar Prs ssh 

1 

13 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

13 

Total 

16 

48 

13 

4 

* 1 

1 

1 

— 

31 

53 


NU New Undertakmg, SE Substantial Expansion, NA New Article: COB: Carry on Busiu^ss. 
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II s 0 lokHver 
of the foshion scene 


Owaller Suiting has taken 
over the fashion scene It s 
g bye to yesterday s fashion 
and fabrics A rr>freshing 
departure frorn the old ways 
The new exciting life of 
Qwallor builir g is here It a 
the height of fashion power 
With It s kaleidoscopic 
ooloure extraordinary 
waavaa and pattarna 
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ALUMINIUM IN 

CONSTRUCTION & 
STRUCTURAL USES 

far Bailtfing 6 Conttiuttion. HINOALCO affars Sani^abricattd ilaminium produeti 
(ilitati lad txirudad diapai) in a wida ranga to suit divans falit. Hi(^ strangtb to* 
viaigbt ratio and low maintananea casts make Aluminium tba ideal choice of nsdarn 
buildirs and architects. Basidsk, for making buildings cool in summer and warm 
It winter, aluminium panels ate being increasingly used*todsy in madam sky-sctapara. 
lilNOALCO Sami-fabricatod products are so versatile that they can be used in making 
almost anything, from landing mat for Aaroplant in an smargcncy delence purpese 
ks drainage culverts in (arms for Agricultural purposes 

MODERN BUILDERS SPECIFY HINDALCO ALUMINIUM. 



HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 



P.O. BENUKOOT ■ DIST. MIBZAPUR 
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Narora and 


Nakoha, for all its secrecy, is really 
simple to read For the first lime since she 
« I split the Congress organization and became 

supreme in the ruling party, Mrs Indira 
■ y Wl ■ Gandhi has been hit where it hurts. In 

hard political terms her authority rests on the grip she has and can continue to exercise 
over her party machine and her partymen in the Lok Sabha who, through their uccep- 
Unce of or subservience to her political will and wishes, make it possible for her to 
exercise iron control over the government. U is no doubt fue that her total domination 
of her party is a fiinotion of her mass appeal and her overwhelming influence with the 
electorate, ft is true again that, once her public status diminishes, her control over her 
party machine and her partymen may also be loosened But it could also be true at 
the same time that, if for any reason it so happens that it is the allegiance of her parly 
that cracks first, she may have to fear for her domination of the government even before 
her mass base has begun to shrink to any substantial extent. There is no evidence 
yet that Mr Jayaprakash Narayan's movement—for it is no less now—has already 
begun to erode her wider support in the country, but there is every reason for her to 
suspect that it is beginning to tamper with the allegiance of her direct and immediate 
followers who constitute her parly or iK majority in parliament. Narora is primarily 
an attempt on her part to gauge how far the rot has gone and how serious it could 
further become. 


Mr D. K. Barooah is an unhappy Congress prc.sident at an unhappy hour for the 
party. What peace of mind he may have can come only from his putting a bold face 
on things. But even he cannot deny that his party has lost much more than its savour 
on the palates of the people of Bihar. There is however still no evidence that Mrs 
Gandhi's preeminent national position as the country’s most compelling mass politi¬ 
cian has suffered seriously even in that state. There is even less evidence that it has 
undergone any substantial or permanent deterioration anywhere in the rest of the 
country. Nevertheless, her own partymen seem to have begun to wriggle and writhe. 
More and more of them have started wondering whether she is the best prime minister 
their party can have. Less and less of them are easy in their minds about letting all 
their political eggs lie in the basket a( No. 1. Safdarjung Road. Despite Mr Chandra 
Shekhar's boast of his political courage there is enough evidence in his career of his 
being a careful and calculating strategist. Such baiting as he had done in the past had 
always been of prey about to be hunted down by more powerful hounds. He is yet 
to run with the hare. When therefore Mr Chandra Shekhar comes out openly with 
the proposition that his party would refuse to do business with Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan only at its peril and succeeds in selling this view to a respectable number of 
his fellows in the Congress party, it is a sure enough sign that the time has come for 
Mrs Gandhi to attend to her political fences on her own backyard. Narora clearly 
has to be seen in this context. 

ft may be that many more Naroras will be needed before Mrs Gandhi could figure 
out a complete strategy for herself and her party. However, the moves that may be 
open to her are already more than faintly discernible. First, she could make up her 
mted firmly and finally to employ all the police powers of the state to crush Mr Jaya- 
prakaah Narayan’s campaign in Bihar on the ground that the call for a parallel assembly 
or gdvernment is a challenge to lawfully constituted authority which no government 
can t o lmte. Or, she could dissolve the Bihar assembly and also the Lok Sabha after 
the present session of parliament. A general election could then be held early next year 
simiiltaneousty for the Lok Sabha and the assemblies in Bihar, Ghjaiat and Pondi- 
cheiry in a bid by the prime minister to demonstrate that her party and she herself 
continue to conunand the support of the electorate. Or, again, she may bring herself 
to conceding that her absolute authority over her party or in the government is no 
answer to the poUUcal situation in the country and that she Should therefore 
ait down edth Mr Jayaprakash Narayan and other political personalities or farces which 
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may be significant in or relevant to the 
current poitticul context and explore ways 
and means of bringing about a national 
consensus for administering the country 
and dealing with its political, economic 
and social problems. We have put down 
these options in this order not in terms of 
ranking them according to their respective 
degrees of desirability hut only on the 
basis of what we believe may be the prime 
minister’s own order of preferences. 

To take the "law and order” solution, 
whde it is true that the Bihar govern¬ 
ment has been taking repressive measures 
against Mr Jayaprakash Narayan's cam¬ 
paign, it is plain enough that the 
prime mini.ster has so far not decreed an 
all out efTort at suppression through the 
use of the full police power of the state 
The very fact that Mr Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan has not been taken into custody but. 
along with his colleagues, has been allow¬ 
ed to move about freely in Bihar and the 
rest of the country to spread and intensify 
his movement is evidence of this, In fact, 
even after his activities have become a 
grave political challenge to the prime 
minister and her party, she has not reach¬ 
ed the point of dealing with him a.s a 
law-breaker per se. This implies in theory 
at least that the government still has the 
choice to draw upon the leonine autho¬ 
rity and power of the slate to put down 
any attempt to question or reject its lega¬ 
lity. It IS of course no secret that there 
are indeed hawks around the prime 
minister who have been giving her pre¬ 
cisely this advice, viz, that she should 
not depend indefinitely on half-hearted 
police methods for dealing with the agi¬ 
tation in Bihar. Oiven Mrs Gandhi’s 
personal conviction in the self-righteous¬ 
ness of her authority and rule there can 
be no guarantee that she will always 
resist this counsel Whether strong-arm 
methods, even of Himalayan propor¬ 
tions, would succeed, is however a dif¬ 
ferent question. There was perhaps a 
time for them, but it may well have passed. 
Hereafter it could only be a gamble and 
Mrs Oandhi will only have her gambler's 
instincts to save her. 

As for the second option of a general 
election on the lines we have indicated 
earlier, Mrs Gandhi's party has more 
than an even chance of being relumed to ; 


power at the centre vvilh a substantial 
majority in the Lok Sabha, although it 
*may be numerically inferior to the one 
she commands now. There is an even 
chance of her party capturing enough 
seats to form a government in Gujarat 
and somewhat less than an even chance 
of its performing likewise in Bihar. It 
would however be no decisive political 
tragedy for her or her party even if the 
opposition is to capture power in Gujarat 
or Bihar or both. On the contrary it 
could be a relief, for it will then be the 
responsibility of her political opponents 
and critics to provide clean and good 
administration in those states If they 
too were to fail to deliver, she gains 
If. however, they succeed the country 
does, and this could be an inspiration 
foi her party at the centre and in the 
other states to try and do as well. 

We are aware of the fact that there are 
many in tlic prime minister’s party itself 
who believe that, because of the deranged 
political condition and the dismal econo¬ 
mic circumstances of the country, the 
ruling party would be giving hostages to 
fortune by trying to court the electorate 
in the immediate future. We are however 
inclined to think that the risk that would 
be run by Mrs Gandhi is not so forbid¬ 
ding. What may be in jeopardy may be 
licr so-called mass mandate of the last 
general election but not the political where¬ 
withal for once again being in effective 
power at the centre. The loss of the domi¬ 
nant majority she enjoys in the present 


Lok Sabha would surely be n sm«M price 
to pay for the prime minister if, through 
an early electiou, She could demonstrate 
to her political critics and opponents that 
the people’s effective support is still very 
much with her and her party at the 
national level. 

Ideally, of course, the third of the 
options we have mentioned could be best 
for the country. Jayaprakash Narayan or 
no Jayaprakash Narayan, it is clear eno¬ 
ugh that the prime minister and her party 
have miserably failed to provide dean 
and good government. This point need 
not be elaborated here if only because 
this journal has been saying nothing else 
during all the period Mrs Gandhi has 
been III supreme power However, the 
establishment of a national consensus as 
the ruling force behind the government 
does not seem to be praeocal politics at 
the present time. For this, only part of the 
blame could be placed on Mrs Gandhi’s 
personal greed for total political autho¬ 
rity in the goveinment and the country. 
The regular opposition parties and poli¬ 
ticians through their own chronic in¬ 
competence and meffectualncss, have 
shown that the people can justifiably 
doubt their capacity to contribute cons¬ 
tructively to the resolution of the prob¬ 
lems facing the country. 

Unfortunately, the Jayaprakash Narayan 
movement also is clearly not »n a position 
to reassure us in this respect, ft has 
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Wliile cnvivaging India’s industiial future it i- 
commonly assumed that She is extraordinarilv 
rich in raw malenals. Compared to the resources 
of llritain ot Japan in relation to the dimensions 
of their industrial progress, no doubt our resources 
are ampler Hut if we take a difTcrent smndard uf 
sufficiency and look for possibiiitles of building 
up foreign assets through a Surplus of raw mate¬ 
rial esports the position m not so satisfactory. 
There arc not many raw materials which a rapidly 
extending Indian economy can spate for exports, 
wiih industrialization her deficiencies in many 
respects wilt become mote pronounced, and the 


prospect of India paying fur her imported capital 
through her raw materials is not bright. Our 
deddencies are most pronounced in rei^i of 
minerals. • 

We have, no doubt, ample Supplies of coat 
and iron, and also of manganese and chro¬ 
mium which arc ihe l-iasic needs of an iron and 
steel industry. But, for the present, Indian industry 
is faced with a scarcity of domertic supplies of 
special steels; and if immediately after the War 
our machine tool or other engitieerliig industries 
develop fast, we shall have to importcongifiltrat^e 
quantities of this baste material as d«tl, 
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6ertaiii]^ abeady recorded some impres¬ 
sive entt^es on the assets !dde of its balance- 
sheet It has shown, for insUuice, that 
otditiary men and women can rise against 
misrule and make it impossible for the 
rulers tO carry on business as usual or 
indeed function even in a nominal manner. 
An Indian tradition nurtured in the philo¬ 
sophy of Mahatma Gandhi has every 
reason to feel proud and happy that tt 
has thus been revived and given a new 
lease of life in a meaningful manner. 
On the debit side, however, is the fact that 
Mr Jayaprakash Narayan himself is so 
consistently rejecting the implications of 
his leadership of the movement. His 
saying again and again that he is not after 
political power and that he will be no 
party to his movement being tlie basis or 
means of a new political party as an alter¬ 
native to Mrs Gandhi’s has robbed his 
demand that the prime minister should 
negotiate with him on a plan for the good 
government of the country not only of 
credibility but also of the right to be 
taken seriou.sly. Surely any settlement 
that there could be between him and Mrs 
Gandhi will have to be in a sense a poli¬ 
tical settlement involving a re-structuring 
of political authority and power at the 
centre. His insistence on electoral reform, 
while valuable in itself, is no substitute 
for his refusing to apply his mind or heart 
to the immediate, practical problem of 
bringing about a moral and material 
improvement in the government as it is 
functioning today. If *t is his argument, 
as perhaps it is, that the present scheme 
of things is beyond mending and is indeed 
beyond redemption, the country is cer¬ 
tainly not obliged to accept this counsel 
of despair. 

In any case Mr Jayaprakash Narayan 
himself has yet to come forward with a 
coherent political, economic and social 
prograipme. It is possible that once he 
does so, his ideas may be found to be not 
invulnerable to just eriticism. While 
action without thought may prove abor¬ 
tive, thinking, which does not evolve into 
action, mi»t surely be sterile. Mr Jaya- 
pmkash Narayan evidently has been doing 
a lot of thinking, but so far this has only 
led to the administration being paralyzed 
in a state where it has alwaye been noto^ 
rlotudy' weak and wandering. Ctearly 


this ia not action enough and be must be 
reminded of the fact that this much and 
more has been achteved even earlier in 
Gujarat where, incidentally, the adminis¬ 
tration has a history of effective function¬ 
ing, U is true that Mahatma Gandhi was 
credited with demanding of the British 
that they leave even if India were thereby 
to be left to god and chaos. Given his 


Raw materials 
for export 

Ths iMPRLSsivi increase in India's exports, 
which was of the order of 4R per cent 
in the first hve months of the current 
financial year as compared to the similar 
period of 1973-74, may create the im¬ 
pression that our export strategy has 
been soundly conceived and that our 
industries are actually vying with one 
another in maximising the earnings of 
foreign exchange. But the discussion at 
the annual meeting of the Calcutta 
Import and Fxport Trade Association, 
held on November 5, revealed tliat ex¬ 
port industries continued to suffer from 
many severe constraints. It was pointed 
out that the inducements offered by the 
government not only made "every export 
operation extremely complicated and 
cumbersome" but failed to provide in¬ 
dustries with the raw materials at com¬ 
petitive prices. The association empha¬ 
sised that unless the official policies 
succeeded in creating the desire as well 
as the ability to export, the growth 
would be temporary. 

Some of the inducements now available 
to exporters arc cash subsidies, import 
licences to replenish the imported raate- 
rial-s used in the exported products, draw¬ 
back of import duties and excise duties 
on the raw materials used in the exported 
products, imports from preferred sources 
of supply of balancing equipment and 
spares against REP licences, and faci¬ 
lities to meet export commitments through 
supplies to indigenous manufacturers at 
mtemaUonal prioes. 

The aim of these inoetitives is to make 
exports profitable but Mr M.L, Capoor 
said ia bia presidential address at the 
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faith in god, he obviously thot^ht that 
chaos would be unlikely. Not alt of us 
may share that feith. Mr Jayqprakash 
Narayan, therefore, lias to think' again if 
he is to convince us of the totgl relevanoe 
of himself or his activities to the situation 
in the land. Mrs Gandhi’s rule may be 
bad enough in all conscience, but chaos 
could still be worse. 


meeting of the association that they do 
not help to achieve this objective. He cited 
a specific instance from the automotive 
tyre industry to support his statement. 
Nylon tyre cord accoimts for about l/$ of 
the material cost of a tyre. The quantity of 
nylon cord used in a popular size truck 
tyre is 54 kg. The CIF price of nylon 
tyre yarn from the USA is at present Rs 
24 per kg compared to the indigenous 
price of Rs 76.50 per kg. which Is inclu- I 
sive of an excise duty of Rs 6.50 per kg. ^ 
As a result, the exporter of nylon truck j 
tyres is at a competitive disadvantage of | 
about Rs 290 per tyre on one raw mate¬ 
rial alone vis-a-vis his American counter- | 
part. Mr Capoor pointed out that des¬ 
pite the availability of incentives of | 
various types the exports of nyion tyres j 
was unprofitable. I 

Mr Capoor suggested that when { 
government imposed an export oommit- 
inent on any industry it must simultane¬ 
ously ensure the supply of raw mate¬ 
rials at competitive prices. The govern¬ 
ment has often ensured exporters of the 
supply of certain raw materials at inter¬ 
national prices but Mr Capoor did well to 
point out the absurdity of such a concept. 

He said that ‘‘there is no such thing qs 
an international price of a raw matorial" 
and explained that "prices vary from 
country to country and fVom time to 
time and I feel that the concept of an 
imaginary price, called the ‘international 
price’—to which many references ate 
made--has only clouded thinkmg on 
this subject’’. He made five proposals: 
REP licences to be issued as a percentage 
of the total material cost of the eiqiorted 
products instead of as a precenta^ 
of the FOB vnlue; the material cost 
of the exported products which is to be 
certifiad by a chartered accountant should 
include the cost of local and imported 
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material but to eiiclude imtport and coun* 
tervailing exciM: duties in the case of the 
latter; item!> allowed for imports aftainst 
REP licences to be specified as now but 
their imports should be restricted only 
in exceptional cases; no import/countcr- 
vailing excise duties to be charged on 
imports against REP licences, tiiereby 
making the imported materials available 
to exporters at CIF prices; and, all other 
export incentives such as cash subsidies 
and duty drawback should be withdrawn. 

The financial, administrative, and 
other implications of these suggestions 
have to be carefully examined. Their main 
merit seems to be that they will help to 
eliminate a great deal of red>tapisra and 
strengthen our export industries by cnsur~ 
ing the supply of raw materials at com¬ 
petitive prices [f the government is un¬ 
willing to accept these proposals, it should 
at least examine in what other ways indus¬ 
tries which are subjected to complusory 
export commitment arc enabled to solve 
their raw materials problem. 

Dealing with import trade control, 
MrCapoor made some specific sugges¬ 
tions for adjusting policies and procedures 
to meet the situation arising from global 
inflation. For instance, at present, im¬ 
porters have to attach, with their appli¬ 
cation for capital goods, quotations or 
proforma invoices from suppliers in sup¬ 
port of the CIF values applied for. But 
this practice creates difficulties since the 
prices usually increase by the time the 
licences are issued, which necessitate the 
demand for fresh quotations and enchance¬ 
ment of the licence values. “Tliis vicious 
circle in the current inflationary situa¬ 
tion”, said Mr Capoor, “can be resolved 
only if there is provision in the policy for 
automatic revaluation up to a specified 
limit to take care of such price increases”. 

Two other suggestions made by Mr 
Capoor related to the procedures for 
imports against tied credits. At present 
remittonoes should be completed within 
one month in respect of AU tied credits, 
and within 45 days for IDA credit licen¬ 
ces, of expiry of the import licences. 
But this procedure creates practical difii- 
culties in completing the documentation 
in cases where shipments are made under 
bills of lading which are issued around 


the last date of the validity of the Hcrti- 
cea. Therefore, the suggestions for extend¬ 
ing the last date of nmittance to at least 
do days from the date of expiry of the 
licences seems to be reasonable. The 
stipulation that orders for the fall value 
of the littnees should be placed within 
four months of the date of issue also 
creates problems since it is rarely possible 
to anticipate correctly the requirements 
of spares and raw materials for 12 months 
and place orders for the full value within 
the four months of the date of issue of 
the licences. The suggestion is made that 
importers should be asked to place orders 
for only 50 per cent of value of the 
licences within the first four months and 
the balance within the next four months, 

The government of India has in re¬ 
cent years effected many improvements in 
the export policies and procedures. It is 
claimed that the trade policy is export- 
oriented with particular emphasis on 
maximising production for exports and 
encouraging import substitution. But a 
great deal has yet to be done in order to 


Pre-empting 

resources 

The CENiHAL government’s borrowing 
programme for the current financial year 
is being suitably staggered with a view to 
preventing unnecessary attain on the 
money market and helping also the 
successful issues of loans and bonds by 
the state governments and public bodies. 
This is the reason why the second tranche 
of borrowing of the centre has been 
delayed and it was only recently an¬ 
nounced that new loans for a notified 
amount of Rs 175 crores would be offered 
for public subscription on November 22, 
1974. The lists were to be closed on 
November 25, 1974 or earlier if the loans 
were fully subscribed and the government 
had, a\ usual, reserved to it the right to 
accept subscriptions up to 10 per cent in 
excess of the notified amount. Aptually, 
the loans were fuU]^ subscribed within 
hours of their opening and the Reserve 
Bank announced that all wbscribers would 
receive Ml allotment It is not surpris¬ 
ing that the terms of new loans«« more 


faeiUUte a more vigorous growth in ex¬ 
ports and the legulatioii at imports on a 
realistic basis. Inclja’s impost bill in 
1973-74 amounted to Rs 29,lfi4 million 
compared to Rs 18,674 miffion in the 
preceding year. In the current and in the 
coming year also, we shall continue to 
depend heavily on imported materials and 
machinery though their composition 
may change owing to the progtesb 
in implementing the programmes of 
import substitution. Apart from mineral 
foel, lubricants and related materials, 
many other imports required for indus¬ 
trial development involve substantial 
amounts of foreign exchange, such as 
chemicals and allied products, vegetable 
Otis, iron and steel items, as well as machi¬ 
nery, spare parts and transport equip¬ 
ment It is important therefore that New 
Delhi should be receptive to all ideas 
and suggestions emanating from respon¬ 
sible organisations of industry and trade 
so that the country can not only achieve 
a faster rate of growth in exports but 
will also be able to arrange our imports 
at the most favourable prices. 


favourable to the lenders as the current 
and redemption yields have to be fixed in 
conformity with those available on the 
basis of the selling and buying rates of 
the Reserve Bank for the existing central 
government securities. 

The open market operations of the 
central banking institution are being 
carried out on the revised basis after the 
Bank Rate was raised to nine per cent 
from seven per cent on July 22,1974, AH 
the three loans carry a higher rate of 
interest and have shorter maturing 
periods. The issue price has been fixed 
in all cases at par. The current and 
redemption yields are higher by roughly, 
li percent in respect of the pew loans 
as compared to those issued on lltly 
16,1974. The short-dated loan beiipS an 
interest rate of 5i per cent and. matures 
after four years against the earlier five- 
year loan having an interest rate of five 
per cent. The issue price ol the Uttest 
loan, however, has been fixed at par 
against a discount of i per cent On thp 
former occasion. The latest 
dated loan has a duration of 14 years and 
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o«ni^ mt(ar«(« rate 
th« lin<ie‘^tcv par against g Upwr 
lp«8 caiiTiAg per cejit intarest with 
iwa« prior at g djaDoont of i per o^it. 
The new lohg dated loan matures after 23 
yean and has an interest rate of 6i per 
cent wHh the issue price also at par. 
Pravioiu^, ttw long-dated loan had a 
redemptlra date in 1998, after 24 years, 
with the intffiKst rate at six per cent and 
the issue price at a discount of i per cent 

It will therefore be seen that the 
borrowing programme of the centre has 
been becoming more costly over a period, 
the short-dated loan having a duration 
of seven years and an interest rate of 4| 
per cent with the issue price at par. The 
long-dated loan matured after 30 years 
in 2003 and had an interest rate of 51 
per cent and an issue price of Rs 100. 
The basis of borrowing has therefore rjsen 
by I per cent even with a shorter dura¬ 
tion of 23 years in respect of the long 
dated loan. 

However, while the government may 
have the feeling that it is being obliged 
to bear heavier interest charges, it 
has been complained legitimately in 
money market circles that it is still 
borrowing on a privileged basis, when 
other classes of borrowers are paying 15-17 
per cent even for secured loans. The 
scheduled commercial banks too are none 
too happy as the cost of deposits has 
risen following the recent upward revision 
in interest rates. TTiey have also been 
obliged to maintain a higher liquidity 
ratio of 33 per cent apart from a cash 
reserve ratio of four per cent even after it 
is reduced by one per cent in £>ecember. 

It cannot possibly be expected that 
there will be further dearer borrowing as 
it is unlikely that the Bank Rate will be 
raM again. On the contrary, the Reserve 
Bank may have to beat a slow retreat 
from its dearer money policy as higher 
iaterest rates have not had any discourag¬ 
ing eBbct on borrowing by industry and 
trade; indeed they could not, and have 
op the other hand been responsible for 
an increase tn production costs. 

It ban therefore be said that the latest 
etmtamcemcmt Is in accordance with 
market expeetatieas* It is felt ip money 


omAtet clwles, however, the timing 
of khe aahtnucenwnt is not q|iitte i^pn>* 
prMe though it is diffleoH t 0 see how 
fresh bdtirowing at this it«|e enn be 
avoided if the target fdr I974-W has 
to be completed. The Reserve Bank 
however, could have fixed a notified 
amount of Rs 125 erores and attempted 
to raise the balance through tap sales 
with re-issues of the latest loans. Tlw 
monetary authorities probably have to 
take up large parcels on their own 
account in order to avoid undue pressure 
on the banking system and effect subse¬ 
quent sales of these loans to banks and 
others when additional resources become 
available. The Reserve Bank, however, 
has thought it desirable to raise a large 
chunk now and effect tap sales for com¬ 
paratively small amounts in the coming 
months. The logic in this kind of reason¬ 
ing, however, is not clear. 

In July this year subscriptions for three 
loans aggregated to over Rs 438.35 erores 
against a notified amount of Rs 400 
erores and all subscribers got full allot¬ 
ment because the government exercised 
its right to accept subscriptions up to 10 
per cent in excess of the notified amount. 
Allowing for the redemption of 3} per cent 
loan 1974 outstanding to the extent of 
Rs 201.64 erores, the net amount borro¬ 
wed was Rs 236.71 erores. The budget 
estimates for 1974-75 assume gross borrow 
ing at Rs 700 erores and net borrowing 
at Rs 498.36 erores, As the amount 
mobilised in July was Rs 236.71 erores, 
the balance of Rs 261.65 erores has 
to be raised. Assuming that the lists for 
the latest loans will be over-subscribed 
and the government succeeds in securing 
Rs 192 erores, as it is likely, there will be 
a residual amount of Rs 69,65 erores still 
to be secured even for reaching the target, 
not to speak of exceeding it. 

The government is obviously keen on 
exceeding the target even under difficult 
dreumstanoes as otherwise it would not 
have attempted to fix a notified amount 
of Rs 175 erores on the present occasion. 
The scope for borrowing is being sought 
to be enlar^ by prescribing new norms 
for the tifis Insurance Corporation and 
isovident funds in regard to the disposi¬ 
tion of thrir resources, The scheduled 


eoinmerdal bap|s (tbo Igs 

inv6stlng 33 per cent of Mi mhUtltHis 
to deposits in the riext four tpoattal whitih 
may be of the older of Its qwes. 
ft ii, therefore, likely that tim «»t wWow- 
ing for the whole year vrill he abound 
Rs 525 erores, mainly due to privllejpd 
bon owing regardless of the difflcuitioi 
of other borrowers even after enabling 
the state governments and public bodies 
to mobilise record amounts. 

The effect of the latest developments 
will be to pre-empt the resources that Will 
be released by the reduction in the cash 
reserve ratio to four per jeent from five 
per cent in two stages during the next 
month. It may, of course, be argued 
that there will be no increase in the liqui¬ 
dity ratio as such, as happened earlier 
this year, when the cash reserve ratio was 
reduced by two per cent to five 
per cent and that there will only be an 
impounding of resources on a more re¬ 
munerative basis for a short period. Any 
bulge in the liquidity ratio temporarily 
can of course be corrected by ftesh 
deposits accruing with the banks.. 

The diversion of Rs 192 erores from 
the organised money market will, however, 
create greater stringency and the lending 
institutions will have to be helped with 
liberal discretionary accommodatbn. The 
bankers may of course feel sore that 
tliey will ^ obliged to bear heavier 
interest charges because the discounting 
of bills will have to be done at interest 
rates ranging above 10 per cent where the 
allotted quotas have been fully utilised 
by individual banks. Since there will also 
be an increase in procurement credit with 
the use of funds owned by banks some 
method will have to be found by whidh 
banks will not be unnecessarily penalised 
if there is an increase in procurement 
credit and a slow growth in deposits. 

The distortions arising out of large-ieak 
borrowing by the government and fa&t 
expansion of procurmnent credit up to 
Rs 450 erores when only 50 per cent 
refinance will be available above 
Rs 300 erores, will have to be smoothed 
out and undue increases in short-term 
rates prevented, 
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industrial Policy 


Altikhigii VAi^i -wisi! exports of cotton 
textiles and other ptccegoods, including 
yarn, during the first six months of the 
current financial year at Rs 134.67 crorcs 
were higher by nearly Rs 36 crores than 
these exports during the corresponding 
period last year, the exports during the 
whole of the current scar, boUi value-wise 
and quantity-wise, arc not lik,cly to match 
last year’s performance. Quantity-wise, ex¬ 
ports during the nine months to Septem¬ 
ber aggregated to only 340.68 million sq. 
metres ot piccegoods and 7.64 nttllion kgs 
of yarn, as agiiinst 630.98 nulUon sq. 
metres of pictegood and 11.93 million 
kgs of yarn in the 12 months of 1973. 
The total value of piecegoods exports 
during 1973-74 was Rs 237.82 million. 
The misst discontciting fact about these 
exports, however, is that m the recent 
months, there has been an extensive can¬ 
cellation of pending contracts and also ti 
considerable recession In further con¬ 
tracting. 

radical change 

The official sources attribute this 
phenomenon to the radical change that 
has taken place m the international 
prices of cotton goods. It is pointed out 
that last year’s spurt m exports was c.ius- 
ed by the extensive d.image to the US 
cotton crop in late 1972, which lesulted 
in the international prices shooting up in 
1973. This lilted the situation in our 
favour and was the primary reason for 
Our being able to export in 1973 630 98 
million sq. metres of piecegoods and 11.93 
million kgs of yarn, as j^ainst 4.30 % 
million sq. meties of piecegoods and 
22.23 million kgs of yam in 1972 In 1971, 
we exportej cotton piecegiiods to the 
extent of 389.24 million square metres 
and yarn to the order of 12 40 million 
kgs. Value-wise, calendar ye.ir export 
figures arc not immediately available. 
But the 1973-74 cxp^irts of piecegoods and 
yam registered a sharp increase to 
Rs 237.82 Cl ores from I^s 158.34 crores 


in 1972-73. In 1971-72, these exports 
aggregated to Rs 115.14 crores. This 
year the United States has had a record 
cotton croT> which has caused a significant 
reduction in the international prices. 
Currently, the prices of Indian textiles 
are estimated to be 30 to 40 per cent more 
than the international prices. The can¬ 
cellation of the pending orders as well 
the recession in further contracting has 
its genesis in this fact. 

consumer resistance 

Simultaneously, consumer resistance 
wjthin tlic country has led to a fall in 
demand for cotton textiles and the manu¬ 
facturers have been obliged to reduce 
their ex-mill rates by anything upto 25 
per cent in the recent past. While the 
government has welcomed decline in the 
domestic prices, it, indeed, is deeply con¬ 
cerned about the fall in exports. It is 
understood to have worked out a scheme 
to step up exports. The scheme has two 
components. First, it has been decided 
that a set-olT of one sc^uare metre in the 
controlled cloth obligation should be 
allowed against export of Rs 5 worth of 
cotton textiles or Rs 7.50 worth of gar¬ 
ments The controlled cloth obligation 
has been fixed, with effect from October 
I, at 30 per cent of the total turnover of 
mills. The set-off in the controlled cloth 
obligation for ex{>orts is expected to pro¬ 
vide an indirect incentive to exporting 
mills as well as merchant exporters. 

The second component of the govern¬ 
ment's programme to step up cotton 
goods exports is the import of 100,000 
bales of medium staple cotton. The dis¬ 
tribution of this cotton is expected to 
take place shortly through the Cotton 
Corporation of India. To enable the 
Indian mills to comp^ite with foreign 
suppliers in the international market, the 
union ministry of Comjherce is under¬ 
stood to have approached the utdem 
ministry of Finance for lediiction in the 


import duty on this type of cotton. The 
proposal to reduce the import duty has 
also been made due to the fact that as a 
result of the decline in cotton imports, 
the Indian Cotton Milts Federation has 
had to withdraw, with effect from Octo¬ 
ber 1, its cash assistance for exports of 
textiles. 

exports to Soviet U&Iod 

Since the combined scheme of con¬ 
trolled cloth production and exports does 
not cover handloom, powerloom cotton 
textiles and cotton hosiery, ways and 
means are being found out to revive the 
ICMF’s cash assistance scheme for pro¬ 
moting exports of these items. Efforts, 
arc also being made to step up exports 
to the Soviet Union. 

Along with the decline in exports of 
cotton goods, exports of art silk textiles 
and woollen goods have shown recession- 
try trends in the recent past, particularly 
since July. The fall in exports of aft 
silk textiles since July has nearly eroded 
the gains which had been registered 
during the earlier three months. During 
the seven months to October, exports of 
art silk textiles aggregated to Rs 14.8 
crores. Exports to the extent of Rs 6.9 
crores had been effected in the three 
months to June. The figures for the 
corresponding periods last year were 
Rs 13.9 crorcs and Rs 3.5 crores, res¬ 
pectively. Ill July and August, these 
exports aggregated to only Rs 1.6 crores 
per month, as against Rs 1.9 crores in 
July last year and Rs 2.6 crofes in August 
last year. In September this year, we 
exported art silk textiles to the extent of 
only Rs 2.9 crores as against Rs 3.1 
crores in this month last year. In Octo¬ 
ber, the decline was even more pro¬ 
nounced and we could send out art attk 
fabrics to earn only Rs 1.8 crores, as 
against Rs 2,8 crores in October 1973, 

The decline in exports of art silk 
textiles is attributed to three reasons: 
(1) stoppage of cash assislanoe on ex¬ 
ports of these fabrics with effect ftom 
April 1; 04 prices of sta)^ fibre 
spun yara/nyioR yam till Sepmmkr; »ad 
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(iij) tbe itbsmce of a twlttiitary agnmeot 
betwocn spinnners and weaven of via* 
cdM filament yam after December 31 
last year. 

There has been a sharp fall in the pri^ 
ces of all t;^s of art silk yarn siticc Octo¬ 
ber. The Silk and Rayon Textile Export 
Promotion Council has formulated a 
scheme for the creation of a fund on the 
lines of the ICMF’s export promotion 
fund for giving assistance for exports of 
art silk fabrics on a selective basis. The 
scheme is understood to be awaiting clear- 
ance by the union ministry of Finance on 
the issue of exemption of this fund from 
income-tax. 

As regards exports of woollen textiles, 
although there has been a slight fall, yet 
the Wool and Woollen Export Promotion 
Council feels that the, current financial 
year’s target would be achieved. 

Meanwhile, the union minister for 
Commerce, Prof. D.P. Chattopadhyaya, 
has virtually ruled out large-scale pur¬ 
chases of cotton by the Cotton Corpora¬ 
tion of India with a view to stabilising pri¬ 
ces which have shown a marked decline 
in the last two weeks. Prof. Chattopa¬ 
dhyaya maintained in the Rajya Sabha 
this week that tlie situation was not so 
alarming as made out by some members 
of the House. He pointed out that the 
ruling prices of cotton were still higher 
compared to the prices a few months ago 
and much above the fair prices suggested 
by the Agricultural Prices Commission. 
The Cotton Corporation of India, he ad¬ 
ded, could not go in for large-scale pur¬ 
chases owing to the current credit squeeze. 
He, however, agreed that the role of spe¬ 
culators, who gained by price fluctuations, 
needed to be curbed. Prof. Chattopa¬ 
dhyaya indicated that the government was 
trying to evolve a formula to narrow the 
gap between the prices at the levels of 
growers and manufacturers. 

* • 

In spite of the fact that the minister 
of state for Agriculture, Mr A.P. Shinde, 
indicated in the Rajya Sabha this week 
that the increase in input costs, particu¬ 
larly on fertiliser count, would be taken 
into consideration while fixing the pro- 
cut^ment prices of wheat during the next 
rabi season and efforts would be made to 
compensate the farmers to the extent 
possible for higher costs, inquiries reveal 
that the issue » still wide open in view 
of the imperative of containing the price 
wiral. In an interview over All mdia 
Radio, the minister for Agriculture and 
tnigation, Mr Jagjivan Ram, prefer¬ 
red not to throw light on his thinking on 


the auMect and remained content with 
saying that iirocureraent prices had to be 
fixed taking into consideration both the 
interests of producers and consumers. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
costs of agricultural inputs have gone up 
significantly in the recent past, following 
the stepping up of the prices of naphtha 
as well as diesel oil, although the price 
for fertilizer manufacture has been 
brought down somewhat from the 
level to which it had been raised fol¬ 
lowing the upswing in the prices of 
crude oil last year. The irrigation water 
rates too have been put up in some states. 
Further, the general infiationery tenden¬ 
cies in the economy have provided a 
handle to the farm lobby to clamour for 
higher support as well as procurement 
prices of foodgrains Perhaps, a vm media 
can be struck in the form of scaling down 
excise duly on fertilisers, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that there is need to mobilise 
more resources from the agricultural sec¬ 
tor for development programmes. Even 
though the scaling down of excise duty 
would entail some Toss of revenue to the 
central exchequer, the relief provided to 
the agricultural sector in this indirect w-iy 
should have a salutary effect on farm 
production as well as on the prices 
front. 

fertiliser demand 

Mr Shinde disputed the contention of 
some members in the Rajya Sabha that 
there had been a decline in the consump¬ 
tion of fertilisers because of high prices 
He admitted that there hud bMn some 
foil in demand between June and August 
this year, but he attributed this to such 
factors as natural calamities, non-avail- 
ability of adequate credit, changes in the 
internal distribution system in some 
states, etc. The increases in the prices 
of fertilizers, he thought, was not the only 
factor contributing to the decline in the 
consumption of fertilisers during the 
above three months period. The latest re¬ 
ports, he hastened to add, suggested that 
the demand had revived in most states 
and the offtake had gone up. The minis¬ 
ter of state also revealed that the Reserve 
Bank of India had agreed to revise its 
credit policy with a view to helping far¬ 
mers to buy fertilisers. 

Mr Shinde also disputed (hut there 
had been large-scale accumulation of 
stocks with fertilisers factories. He asser¬ 
ted that stocks had gone up only with the 
three factories at &roda, Cochin and 
Rourkela—at Baroda duo to drought con¬ 
ditions in Qujarati at Cochin owing to 
labour strike and at Rourkela as a result 
of production exceeding estimate. Utere 


was also the ptohlem of moving stocks 
by railways. To ease the situation at , 
Baroda. the minister disclosed that steps 
had already been taken to divert aUoOe- 
tion from Gujarat to other St»tei. The 
labour dispute at Cochin had been resol- 
ved.j Additional allocations had boM 
madi from Rourkela to such states es 
Andhra Pradesh. 

A study is understood to be being con- . 
ducted by the Fertiliser Association of 
India to realistically assess demand so > 
th,it the expansion programmes of the in¬ 
dustry can be revised, if necessary. It is 
expected to be completed shortly. 

* « 

The announcement by the union 
minister for Industry and Civil Supplies, 
Mr T A. Pai, at a seminar here last 
week-end on engineering design and de- 
veiopmont of cement plants—which was 
organised by the Cement Research Insti¬ 
tute of India—that the industrial policy 
would be revised soon to widen the ^ 
concept of core industry to include seve¬ 
ral other industries would be widely 
endorsed for it should have a salnta^ 
effect on the fUture price trends. A niw j 
c.itegory of “essential industries” like j 
textiles, sugar and drugs is being added | { 
to the core sector list of industries. It is | { 
proposed to meet the credit, raw mater -1 
lals and other inputs of these induatries |! 
on a priority basis. It is, however, yet to )| 
be|seen whether the large industrial homes || 
would be allowed to expand their oper- si 
ations in the “essential industries rector”, | 
as IS the case with the other core induM-11 
nes. Heightened significance is also | 
being attached to the development of I! 
agro-industries and the units producing | 
industrial raw materials and intennedi- M 
ates. 0 

MrPaiaswcll announced two signi-| 
ficant concessions for the cement indmtry i 
with a view to expeditiously augmenting | 
both production and capacity. Balancing I 
equipment will be allowed to be installed 
by cement manufacturing units to false 
production beyond their licensed cimacity 
upto “110 per cent or even more*. Tlw 
price of cement would be adjusted ffon 
time to time to provide for a fair return 
on investment, 

A special cell, Mr Pai disclosed, had 
been created in hit ministry to sort out 
the problems of coal and wagons for the! 
benefit of priority industries, including the! 
cement industry. He, however, reiterated i 
the decision of the government that the! 
existing foreign cottaborathms in the I 
cement industry would not be permittedi 
beyond 1976. 
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Green revolution: progress 

and prospects 


, In 1964^5 the government of India for* 
,muliited a ‘‘new agricultural strategy” 
,to secure a leap forward in agricultural 
production. This strategy is meant to 
.bring about a revolutionary change in 
I agriculture by raising farm output throi^h 
the use of high yielding varieties 
(HYV) of seeds, chemical fertilizers, 
^sticides. implements, machinery, mul¬ 
tiple cropping technique, irrigation 

facilities (water), agricultural credit and 
remunerative prices for agricultural out¬ 
put According to the International 

Rice Research Institute the initial thrust 
of the new technology has been far more 
rapid than any historical experience could 
suggest. Many belts of land have exhi¬ 
bited a higher level of adoption of the 
new strategy than the most optimatic 
predictions. 

intensive farming 

This strategy was first mooted as the 
Intensive Agricultural District Program¬ 
me or Package Programme in three 
districts in 1960-61 and was extended to 
13 districts subsequently. In 1964-65 its 
modified farm, the Intensive Agricultural 
Area programme was extended to several 
parts of the country. These programmes 
concentrated ufion intensifying agricul- 
, ture but the existing crop varieties used at 
that time gave low response to fertilizer 
inputs. Then came a major change with 
the introduction of high yielding varie¬ 
ties. As early as in I960 hybrid varie¬ 
ties of maize and millets were introduced. 
Hybridisation became a general practice 
by 1963 and the Mexican dwarf variety 
of wheat was sclecUvely used in 1963-64. 
The year 1965 saw the .Application of 
TN-l variety of paddy seeds. From 1966 
\ Icharif onwards large areas made full 
use of high yielding varieties. 

1 

The high yielding variety programme 
is “One of the greatest feats of biological 
, engineering” according to A. S. Kahlon. 
1 Aipresent, wheat, Bajra, maize, jowar and 
; rice are included in it. Table t show the 
progress of HYV programme in hectares. 

fly the end of the fourth Plan 


(1973-74) the programme fixed a target 
of 25 million hectares for the application 
of HYV seeds. Wheat production had 
shown spectacular results in Punjab, 
Haryana and parts of Utttar Pradesh rising 
from 12.3 million tons in 1964-65 to 26 
million in 1970-71. As one of the most im¬ 
portant factors for the success of this tech¬ 
nique is water, and as water management 
created a serious problem the kharif rice 
did not show any si^tacular result. 
This is an important point to be noted 
in connection with the possibility of 
success of the green revolution at present 
in India. But the rice programme in 
1969-70 covered 4.34 million hectares as 
against a target of 3.24 million hectares 
and in 1970-71 it was expected to have 
covered 5.50 million hectares as against a 
target of 4.45 million hectares. For 1973-74 
the HYV rice programme was fixed at 10 
million hectares. Even then it docs not 
constitute more than 15 per cent of the 
entire rice crop area of south and south¬ 
east Asia. This shows the limitations of 
the success of HYV rice programme due 
to lack of irrigation facilities. Table II 
shows signs of encouragement from the 
production of HYV programmes. 

It should not be forgotten that 
the period 1971-73 has witnessed a 
troublesome food situation. The drought 
and floods occurring in the period 1971-74 
were by no means favourable for the fulfil¬ 
ment of such expectations. Water is the 
only factor that is capable of convening the 
potential energies of different inputs into 


kinetic energy. When water availability 
is favourable the role of other inputs 
needs to be studied. 

Fertiliser consumption has been 
increasing from 1965-66 to make the 
HYV seeds give the desired results. 
The report of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion stated that the jump in fertiliser usage 
in India in recent years has been 
one of the biggest and fastest known 
anywhere in the world. Table HI gives 
a picture of the increases. 

Rural Compost: green manuring and 
urban compost; and sullage utilisation 
schemes are brought into operation for 
utilising the local resources of organic 
manure. But there has not been much suc¬ 
cess in this direction as the practice of 
burning dung cakes could not be stopped 
and farmers could not be persuaded to 
use green leaves and sullage to the 
possible extent. 

The combination of high yielding 
variety of seeds and chemical fertilisers 
has made it imperative to use improved 
varieties of implements, tools and 
machinery. The number of tractors 
increased from 5I,(X)0 in 1966 to 9l,(X)0 
in 1968-69. It was planned (o have an 
annual production of 20,{X)0 tractors by 
1970-71 and 50,000 tractors by 1973-74 
Even then the intensive and extensive 
cultivation operations demanded by the 
growing food needs of increasing popu¬ 
lation cannot be satisfied. Also the 


Table! 

Progress of HYV Programme in Hectares 


Year 

Million 

hectares 

Total 
increase 
in million 
hectares 

Increase in million 
hectares 

Wheat 

Rice Bajra 

1967-68 

64 O 4 




1968-69 

9.20 




1969-70 

11.41 




1970-71 

14.61 

3.20 

1.85 

0.89 0,03 
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proWem ot the imall {hrmers csnnot be 
saUefhbtorily solved in this regard bcvanse 
they have no finance to purchase highly 
priced tractors. 

Farm productivity increased signi¬ 
ficantly with the use of HYV seeds and 
fertilisers wherever water was available 
for irrigating the lands. Water availabi¬ 
lity showed the possibilities of the green 
revolution. While 412,922 wells and pumps 
were energised in 1965, the number wont 
up to 16,29,000 in 1971 and was expected 
to have gone up to 23,37.000 in 1973-74. 
But there ore millions of hectares in the 
country which have not got the facility 
of irrigation from either rivers or canals 
or tanks or wells, or sufficient rainfall 
even for dry farming. This imposes a severe 
limitation on the expansion of the green 
revolution to all parts of the country. It 
should be rememMred that the monsoons 
waver frequently and there is no guarantee 
that there will be rain every year in every 
part of the country. In the absence of 
a river grid and a power grid there is no 
assured irrigation facility available for 
most parts of the land and this is a severe 
limitation on the progress of the green 
revolution. 

croppi^ 

The new multiple cropping scheme was 
introduced in 1967-68. It meant the 
rotation of short duration crop 
seeds so that as many varieties of 
crops may be raised as possible during 
the period of one year. HYV seeds of 
paddy, maize, jowdfi bajra, barley, ragi, 
oUse^s, potato and ve«table seeds were 
broti^t mto action. The multiple crop¬ 
ping area increased from three million 
hectares in 1967-68 to six million hectares 
in 1968-69 and was expected to reach nine 
million hectares by 1973-74. But the 
non-avaiiabiiity of quality seeds in suffi¬ 
cient quantities and the negligence and 
malpractices of the concerned govern¬ 
ment offirials has not allowed the pro¬ 
gramme to obtain optimum success. 

Plant protection practice is a very 
important part of the new agricultural 
strategy. The HYV plants are more 
susceptible to diseases and pests. The 
appliMtion of insecticides and pesticides 
h therefore an integral part of the new 
agr^hural technol<W. The National 
C^ncil of AP^ied Ewnomic Research 
has estimated that 25 percent of the total 
cn^ is ruined at the growth and post- 
hatveat-stagea by plant diseases, insects 
or rodent peafe. uiapossil^to prev^t 


this loss up to 15 percent at the growth 
stage and up to 10 per cent at the post¬ 
harvest stage by the application of insec¬ 
ticides and pesticides. This method can 
save the agricultuial output from a loss 
of Rs 1500 crorcs per anpum. In this 
process of saving agricultural output feom 
damage, 14600 tonnes of technical mate¬ 
rials were used in 1960-61. While this 
had increased to 25800 in 1965-66, it was 
expected to have gone up to 66000 tonnes 
in 1973-74 W'hilc this programme had 
covered an area of 6 4 million hectares 
in 1965-66, it increased to 43 20 million 
hectares in 1970-71 and was expected to 
have gone up to 80 million hectares by the 
end of the fourth five-year Plan. 

The government of India adopted the 
policy of giving support prices to food- 
grains. In pursuance of this policy the 
Agricultural Prices Commission and the 
Food Corporation of India were set up. 
They were entrusted with the duty of 
fixing prices for foodgrams and buying 
foodgrains from the market to maintain 
buffer stocks and give a guarantee to 
provide remunerative prices to the far¬ 
mers. This policy came into operatbn 
from 1967-68 Unless support prices are 
given, farmers do not come forward to 
meur bigger investments for increased 
inputs that lead to increased output. 


It is the farmer that has to implement 
this new agricultural strategy. He can 



4 

do it ortly when he has the kmw-how. 
He should be theoretically equipped ioc 
and tfained in its practice. <n 15Mi6-67 
a pilot scheme of farmer's education and 
training was started in five distriett. By 
1968-69 the education and training pro¬ 
gramme spread to 27 centres. To train 
the farmers daring the fourth Plan period 
loo districts were selected for demons¬ 
trating the implementation of HYV 
programme at the rate of 15 centres for 
each district. A sum of Rs 2.45 crores 
was allocated to implement this program¬ 
me. It was contemplated to disseminate 
agricultural information through audio¬ 
visual devices and farmers' discussioa 
groups and rural forums of the cultiva¬ 
tors. 

There are differences of opinion on 
the achievements of the green revolution. 
According to Dr M. S. Swonuoathan 
•The Green Revolution in our country at 
long last ended the divorce between tlm 
intellectual and labour in the cultivation 
of food crops and has generated a cUmnte 
of confidence in our agricultural capa¬ 
bilities.” Prof. M. L. Dantwala has cjc* 
pressed the feeling that the green revo¬ 
lution has solved the food problem, 
removed our dependence on food im¬ 
ports considerably, brought hi^hw 
incomes to many farmers and has i^ven 
fillip to general economic development 
through its forward and backward link¬ 
ages. Nevertheless, quite a few compe¬ 
tent observers have been critical of the 


Tabu, II 

Increase in Production Dae to HVV Programme 


Year 

Foodgtains production 
(m million tonnes) 

Index of Remarks 

production 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1973-74 (End of fourth 
Plan) 

72.0 

107.82 

122 to 135 
(Expectation only) 

121.3 

182.7 

61.4 (Good) 
SpectacuKir if hap¬ 
pens but not sure 

Tabu III 

laoeuse in FectiHror Use in 1970-71 

Fertiliser 

Pro 1970-71 
position 


1970-71 ending 
position 

NitfogenottS (N) 
PhiOtphatic (PiOi) 
Potawto (Kib) 

0.49 million tonnes 
0.14 million tonnes 
71 thousand tonnes 


1.49 million tonnes 

0.46 million tonnes 
2300 thousand tonnes 

M ... 1 . 
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retulUofas well as the claims made for 
the green revolution. 

For instance, progress has been slow 
in the identification, and evolution of 
improved varieties of paddy and their 
introduction on a commercial scale. 
Again, although varieties such as TN-1, 
T-«5. T-3, ADT-27 and IR-8 have been 
extensively demonstrated, scarcity of 
irrigation facilities has come in the ww 
of expansion of area under these HYV 
seeds. As the intensity of irrigation 
has declined, the per acre yield also has 
declined. In Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Orissa, Maharastra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Gujarat rice is cultivated in less than 
25 per cent of the irrigated area. In such 
areas even the average yields are low. 

The New Agricultural Strategy (HYV) 
has not spread to all the states in a uni¬ 
form wav. States having irrigation faci¬ 
lities only could successfully adopt the 
HYV programme. Punjab, parts of 
Haryana, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar could 
adopt the New Agricultural Technology 
but that too only in limited pockets. 
But Punjab showed tremendous success in 
agriculture. Some islands of prosperity 
in a sea of rural poverty are created 
leading to accentuated regional imbalan¬ 
ces even within individual states. But 
this should not stand in the way of fur¬ 
ther efforts for making the green revo¬ 
lution a success in India. 

rich farmers benefited 

The green revolution, to the extent 
that it has taken place, has presently 
benefited the rich farmers thus accentua¬ 
ting economic inequalities in rural areas. 
But it is no fault of the green revolution 
but that of the existing economic set up. 
Rich farmers having fertile lands, irriga¬ 
tion facilities and capital could afford 
to buy new seeds, pesticides, chemical 
fertilizers, etc., and take advantage of the 
New Agricultural Strategy. But poor 
peasants having no such facilities have 
failed in benefiting from the HYV pro¬ 
gramme. If all the necessary inputs are 
supplied to the poor peasants it is likely 
that the performance of their lands will 
be better than those of rich farmers 
because a poor farmer gives undivided 
attention to his farming. 

The green revolution has created an im¬ 
balance between food crops and commer- 
cialcrops by largely ignormg millets, pulses, 
sugarcane, cotton, groundnut and jute. 


It has only touched their ffinges. The 
increase in the produetion of these crops 
is only due to an increase in their area 
of Cultivation. The index of production 
for each crop showed an increase of O.S 
per cent in 1970-71 over that of 1964-65. 
This is evidently dne to the cash crops 
losing some area, both absolutely and 
relatively, to foodgrains cultivation. 
After 1964-65 the area under cotton 
cultivation began to decline and reached 
750,000 hectares by 1970-71. On account 
of a diversion of 4.S million hectares 
from pulses to cereals an imbalance was 
created between the production of cereals 
and pulses. 

demand for labmnr 

The programme consisting of the use 
of improved seeds (short duration seeds, 
HYV seeds), fertilizers, new production 
techniques and multiple cropping has 
intensified agricultural operations. This 
has increased the demand fur labour. 
Thus ogricaltural wages rose by ISO per 
cent during the peak agricultural season 
in Punjab and Haryana that have made 
a name in green revolution. Some places 
experienced acute shortage of labour 
creating an atmosphere for higher wage 
demand leading to class conflict between 
farmers and agricultural labourers. This 
does not augur welt for the country. The 
problem must immediately be sol\^ by 
the government. 

The fourth Plan mid-term ap^iraisai 
has pointed out the defective organization 
of HYV programme in the following 
words: “The creation and utilisation 
of irrigation potential (major and 
medium schemes) and the growth of 
fertiliser consumption are behind schedule 
. . . .There is evidence of a trend to¬ 
wards growing under-utilisation of pump- 
sets. Flood control measures have bwn 
shown to be badequate. The progra¬ 
mme of creating storage capacity has 
been behbd schedule. Progress in the 
regulation of markets and development 
of marketing ymds and ancillary facili¬ 
ties has bwn slow. Prices of many of 
the cash crops such as cotton, oilseeds, jute 
and plantations reniab subject to wide 
seasonal and other fiuctuatbns. The pro¬ 
gress of agricultural research and exten¬ 
sion has been inadMuate. Often serious 
onanizational, staffing and operational 
diffloalties have beenttdcountered. Nomal 
extension activities, partimilarty field 
demonstrations, have seldom hem vigo¬ 
rous enough. The development progra¬ 
mmes for the benefit of the small and 
margittb farmers and the agiioulturat 


woricers have hardly got off the ground." 
The officials of the agricifiturd depart¬ 
ment are not as much helpfUl to the pea¬ 
sants as is required. Doses of eitoc^tise 
coupled with patriotism should be injec¬ 
ted into this department. 

Till now the new agricultural strategy is 
used in wet farming only. It is necessary 
to immediately apply it to dry 
farming also so that food productbn may 
bcrease. There are techniques for better 
moisture consumption, root growth and 
utilisation of nutrient and these must be 
utilised immediately, Accordbg to A.S 
Kahlon “dry farming research has 
shown that it is possible to obtain four 
to six quintals or moong per hectare and 
30 quintals of iowar per hectare from 
the same land by following multiple 
cropping under dry land farming 

.that the dry land crop cafeteria, 

comprising cereals, grain legumes, oil¬ 
seeds and forage grasses has a great pro¬ 
mise in the dry farming areas.The 

dry land cafeteria at the Indian Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute (lARI) 
showed that b the Kfaarif season, castor 
pve the highest return of Rs 2,250 per 
hectare. Arhar came a second with a 
net profit of Rs 2,245. In the rabi season, 
the highest net income of Rs 2,406 per 
hectare was earned by sarson. Research 
should be intensified to develop 
suitable technology for innoculation 
of groundnut with Rhizobium under dry¬ 
land farming conditions and particularly 
refinement of water harvesting technique 
should receive high priority". 


impenitive inceotives 

Incentives are necessary to enthuse the 
farmers to take more interest b the 
adoption of HYV programmes. Cultiva¬ 
tors should feel confident that their hold 
on land is stable. Security of ternure and 
conversbn of tenants into owners can 
induce the fanners to intensify their 
efforts for adopting the new agricultural 
strategy. 

According to A.8. Kahloi(l “In a 
stagnant agriculture, by itself, agfo^ 

reform.cannot solve either the 

ixoblemof poverty or over-populatbn 
(unemt^oyment). However, oiipe some 
such bnovation as a'miracle seed’ ihattem 
the teohnologkal barrier to rewardio* 
human endeavour, economic and lostr* 
totionai nolbies ahultu a grave ret^nsi- 
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Here and there in 


V. BaUiubramanian western Europe-II 


Food meet in Rome • Kieeinger’e kites • Butz lays down the law * 
From Russia with love • Chinese red herring * The Mexican 
connection • Oiling the talks * Jagjivan Ram proposes * Boerma 
disposes * Salvaging a Roman ruin 


Au HOADS might have led to Rome on 
or on the eve of November 3 when the 
World Food Conference began its ses¬ 
sion, which was to end twelve days later, 
but it was clear enough from the start 
that the delegations, which had gtme there 
at the invitation of Uic United Nations, 
did not mean to travel in the same direc¬ 
tion. This was because, whatever the 
good, bad or indifferent intentions of the 
various participants might have been, the 
world’s food problem had never been 


tant. Although the fact that the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization had been 
officially recognized and duly represented 
at the conference at the instance of the 
United Nations might have been held 
to have reduced the hazards, there were 
other risks which were not to be ignored. 
For instance, Dr Kissinger, the US secre¬ 
tary of state, who was in Rome to address 
the conference on the inaugural day, is 
certainly not the most popular internatio¬ 
nal political personality among Italian 


WIHMIIM 

HEMIORUI 


one which could have been settled in 
straight and simple humanitarian terms. 
Food, whether nationally or interna¬ 
tionally, has always been and will always 
be part politics, part business, and only 
part sentiment. 

The conference was held in the richly 
maibled Congress Palace, which the Italian 
goveinnient had placed at the disposal 
of the I AO for the occasion This venue 
waschosi'n paitly for its commodious¬ 
ness but essentially because of security 
considerations. It was easier for the 
Italian government to provide police 
handobiat on this location than on the 
premises of the F AO assuming that Dr 
Addcke Boerma had at all been keen on 
playing host to this numerous gathering 
within the relatively contlncd and crowd¬ 
ed precincts of his organization. 

The security aspect was rather impor¬ 


people of a certain, political complexion 
1 am not suggesting that his life was 
necessarily in danger during his visit to 
Rome on this occasion but. given the 
political tensions of the present-day 
world, neither the FAO nor the Italian 
gflvernnient could have taken risks. 1 
must however add that, after the first day 
of the conference with Dr Kissinger 
having safely gone away, everybody, and 
every thing including security, seemed 
to relax and start erjoying the full. It 
was not easy to remain serious, let alone 
tense, once 1,200 delegates from more 
than 130 countries bad settled down to a 
near-fortnight of entliess oratory at the 
plenary or laborious argumentation in 
committees. 

* * 

This conference, in a tense, was a 
Kissinger initiative since it tVal he who. 


about a year ago, first made the noises 
which led to the United Nations taking 
up the pre^t. The US secretary of 
state probably hoped to be the hero as 
well of the Rome conference. It is no 
secret, for instance that, while he was 
in New Delhi, which he visited a few 
da^ before he went to Rome, he was 
indicating in private talks that he was not 
going to the conference empty-handed. 
When the historic moment arrived, how¬ 
ever, what came out of his brief-case was 
only a few paper kites. Dr Kissinger 
no doubt manoeuvred them into the 
skies with his usual adroilnoss but, when 
he sat down, the assembled plenary 
could not but note that the US secretaty 
of state had let go the strings along with 
the kites. These dummy birds, fluttering 
and forlorn, remained an irritating 
incident for the rest of the session. 

a grand design 

All this was in spite of the fact that 
the Kissinger presentation, purely as a 
thesis, did possess substance as well as 
style. He, in fact, spoke of a grand 
design for an international grain reserve 
which would protect the vulnerable areas 
of the world against famine by providing 
for the distribution of food according 
to need. Discussiog the main implica¬ 
tions of this concept he emphissized 
that it would be necessary for developed 
countries as well as developing countries 
to increase food production, pool infor¬ 
mation on harvest prospects and stocks 
and share responsibility for storing and 
distributing stockpiled grain. He also 
indicated that aid in the form of money 
for the poor and food-tiecdy countries 
would have to be an integral part of the 
plan since money would be needed both 
fbr financing food distribution on non¬ 
commercial terms and for supplementing 
the resources which the 4av«ls^itg 
countries might be able to deviote to 
programmes for increasing the produc¬ 
tion of food. 

The problem with his speech however 
was that, while it was replete with respec¬ 
tability, it was sadly lacking in credibility. 
Dr Kissinger simply forgot to say whit 
bit own goyerainent mi^^t be Witilitg to 
contribute ki kind or Cash t<)rwatd» the 
launchiag of his world food plan. Worse 
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still, at more than one point of his qieauh 
he cams hear to suggesting that the US 
contribution could, in the main, be only 
in the form of ideas. Indeed one British 
journalist was promptly provoked to 
brand Dr Kissinger’s address as a matter 
of the United States telling the rest of 
the world, “we play, ^ou pay.” Perhaps 
this summary denunciation was unchari¬ 
table, but it was clear enough from 
Dr Kissinger’s speech that he expected the 
wherewithal for the world food plan 
to be contributed very considerably by 
other countries, notably those of the 
OPEC. It is true that the notion, or 
perhaps the demand, that the countries 
which have suddenly accjuired enormous 
wealth through sharp increases in the 
price of crude, should contribute liberally 
to the cost of development assistance, 
particularly in terms of food aid or finance 
for agricultural expansion, is one which 
is widely prevalent and not confined to 
Dr Kissinger or the United Slates. Never¬ 
theless, what seemed to rob his so-called 
keynote address of any right to that 
titfe or indeed relevance to the occasion 
was that he was so conspicuously unable 
to undertake on beiialf of his government 
or his country any worthwhile commit¬ 
ment to action which could have lent 
reality to his own concept of what the 
Rome conference was meant to accom¬ 
plish, 

« « 

It was not long before almost every¬ 
body became aware of the fact that the 
US secretary of state had been sent shop¬ 
ping without a credit card. Even during 
the first short week of the conference it 
became painfully obvious that the US 
delegation had no brief or authority to 
make itself responsible for any meaningful 
initiative whether with regard to the 
relatively long-term issue of world food 
security or to the short-term asjject of 
the problem which was the mobilization 
of grain supplies internationally for the 
relief of the large numter of people cur¬ 
rently suffering starvation or threatened 
by mass famine deaths in various parts of 
the world, notably Bangladesh, 

Worse still, the US secretary for 
Agriculture, Mr Earl Buiz, who was the 
Official leader of the US delegation, reveal¬ 
ed on the second day of the conference 
that he was there essentially to emphasize 
the importance of the American farmer 
being assured of attractive prices, profi¬ 
tability and markets both at home and 
abroad $d that he could maintain a high 
and growing level of food production and 
th|is make a real and permanent contri¬ 
bution to tHie rplief of the world food 
shortage. though only a day 

e^ief the US secretary of state had been 


speaking in terms of a coordinating group 
negotianng a detailed agreement on an 
international system of nationally held 
grain reserves and had gone so far as to 
mention a figure of 60 miltion tonnes 
above the present carryover stocks as the 
target for the building up of this reserve 
over a period of ten years. Mr Butz him¬ 
self stated very firmly that, in his view, 
the United States could best serve the 
purpose of a fair global distribution of 
grain by strengtliening the incentives for 
its farmers and regulating its exports 
of grain in accordance with the prevailing 
circumstances. 

dispelling an illusion 

Again, on the question of an on-the- 
spot large-scale food aid programme for 
scarcity areas, Mr Butz dispelled the 
notion that the United States might he 
making a dramatic offer to the conference 
to provide any large quantities of grain 
over and above what it had already 
committed itself to do. He moreover 
created a strong impression that, so far 
as the immediate future was concerned, 
his primary aim as the US secretary of 
Agriculture would be to maximize commer¬ 
cial sales of US grain abroad and thus 
secure as much revenue as possible from 
this source for his country and its farmers. 
Probably because last year the Soviet 
Union had managed to buy large quanti¬ 
ties of grain in the United States at a 
veiy early stage of a rising market, the 
primary concern of Mr Butz currently 
IS to moke sure that his country and his 
government are not caught napping again. 
Consequently, in his calculations, what 
should have been the main purposes of 
the conference, viz, emergency food 
relief and long-term food security, were 
firmly put down as being incidental to 
the improvement of the world food situa¬ 
tion, in the short term as well as the long, 
through raising food production levels, 
particularly in grain exporting countries 
such as the United States, through incen¬ 
tives to farmers in terms of prices and 
exports. 

* « 

The net effect of the quality of 
American participation in the discus¬ 
sions in Rome, consequently, was to deny 
to this conference leadership from a 
source which could legitimately have been 
expected to provide it. This made it only 
too easy for the Soviet Union and China, 
which seemed to have gone to Rome 
without any particular enthusiasm for the 
conference or its purpose, to contribute 
more than their fak share in ensuring 
that the whole aSidr drifted and decayed. 
The leader of the Russian detrsation, Mr 
M. Rodionov, vice-mhuster for Foreign 
Affairs, seemed indeed in no huriy to in- 
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tervene. He in fact addressed the plenary | 
only on the third day of th* coafersnee 
and the only merit of his speech leas that' 
H was short, lasting ftw al^ twelve ' 
minutes. Even so, he devoted tafare Hpie 
to describing the progress of Soviet <wi-' 
cultural development and detailibg w I 
food or farming assistance whii^ that 
country had already extended to various 
developing nations than to taking a pori'-M 
live stand on behalf of his goverammtt on 
any of the substantive issues before the 
conference. Moreover, declaring melodra¬ 
matically that the world could support ten 
times its present population by increasing 
farm productivity, he seemed to go out 
of his way to dilute the sense of urgency 
so essential to any progress the con¬ 
ference could have hoped to make. 

China may have Its difftrcncea with 
the Soviet Union but its vice»ia{ni<- 
’iter for Agriculture and Forestry, Mr Hao, 
who had spoken earlier at the plenary, J; 
had revealed already that, where the [ 
world’s food problem was concerMd, itL 
too was very much in favour of not,' 
merely playing it cool but playing it> | 
down. Warning developing countries of'^ 
the dangers of neo-colonialism in wea* < 
tern proposals for dealing with the re- !i 
quirements of food-needy nations, Mr Hao ji 
exhorted them to draw inspiration from, 3 
the example of China which, he claimed, | 
had become self-sufficient in food. It was | 
contended later on at a press briefing | 
the depuW leader of the US delegation | 
that the Chinese claim to food SCif-ta^ >| 
ciem^ wa.s not justified and that China 1 
had in fact been importing grain in recent | 
years on a scale higher than thatjon which 
India’s imports had been running. i 

Apart from polemics the Russian and 1 
Chinese delegations seemed to have cooe- in 
dinated their efforts wonderflilly to ensure 1 
that the vacuum created by the American § 
failure to measure up to the occasion re-1 
mamed unfilled. To change the imagery, j 
if the US delegation broke the back of* 
the Rome conference, the Soviet and I 
Chinese delegations brought about thej 
subsequent splintering of its limbs. 

• m 

It was of course not to be expected 
that the developing countries would or 
could ptay a decisive part in mukteering 
the course or forcing the pace of the confe¬ 
rence. Those among them which were 
urgently in need of food or farming aid 
were obviously not in a very strong nego -1 
tiating position, while the rest probably 
felt that there was no call on them to 
stick their necks out. Consequently, while 
there was a tremendous amount of attitu- 
dinizing and lecturing on the part of the 
delegations of many of the countries of 
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t])e so-cailcd third world, there Wtu at no 
time a sufBciently motivated or organized 
effort from this group as a whole to essay 
the practical and thus secure concrete be¬ 
nefits from this conference. The presi¬ 
dent of Mexico, who authored one of the 
Wjor speeches delivered at the plenary, 
Ifor instance, demanded of the developed 
countries that they should reduce their ex- 
l^diture on armaments and divert the 
favings to the feeding of hungry mouths 
around the world. This was no doubt 
Un ennobling prescription but it could cer¬ 
tainly not be claimed for President Eche- 
'verriya that he was letting himself be 
*>guided by the wise old dictum that states¬ 
manship was the art of the possible. He 
kilso declared rather airily that if the 
lidevelopcd world were to fail to do its duty 
fby the hungry of the earth, the petroleum 
Sporting countries were waiting in the 
' wings to give of their new-found affluence 
land thus rush to the rescue of the food- 
needy parts of the developing world. 


Not surprisingly, however, neither be¬ 
fore the spi^h of the Mexican president 
nor after it was there any move on the part 
of the OPEC group to make any such zea- 

t ous response to the need of the food- 
leficit countries. As a matter of fact, 
the OPEC group seemed to have elected 
to adopt, if not a policy of masterly in- 
setivity, at least an attitude of semi- 
jdetachment. This is not to suggest that 
khey 'were callous. This they were 
not. On the contrary, it was firmly stat¬ 
ed on behalf of the Nigerian delegation, 
for example, that the oil-rich countries 
certainly had to accept certain responsi¬ 
bilities m the context of the world food 
khortage. Nevertheless, for the OPEC 
group as a whole, what seemed most im- 
TOrtant in Rome was that it should de¬ 
fend itself against being blamed for the 
Increase in world fertilizer prices and the 
kcute balance of payments difficulties of 
iSeveral food-needy countries which had 
tsome in the wake of the boost in the price 
lof crude. One OPEC spokesman after 
ianother chose to utilize conference time 
to argue that it was not the price of crude 
,but the inflationary policies of the indus- 
Irialized countries which were the real 
and root cause of the economic difficul¬ 
ties of the developing world. 


1 As for the Indian delegation to the 
'Rome conference, the handicaps were as 

fe rious as the opportunities were tempt- 
g. During the brief period he was Food 
And Agriculture minister ad hoc Mr C. 
Subramaniam was known to have labour¬ 
ed earnestly to work out an Indian stra¬ 
tegy for the Rome conference. As it hap¬ 
pened, he did not go to Rome, having be¬ 
come Finance minister meanwhile and it 
Jyi to Mr Jagjivan Ram, to carry out the 
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assignment. This ensured n contiauity of 
competmcc in the matter of the Indian 

E ' cipation. All the same Mr Jagjivan 
had to function under certain con- 
tts imposed on the Indian delegation 
by the general policy of the government 
of India in the matter of food. 

First, there is the political commit¬ 
ment of Mrs Gandhi’s administration to 
the concept of early food self-sufficiency 
for India. Once it is decided that it is 
necessary to go on proclaiming from time 
to time that India would soon be in a 
position to feed itself without much help 
from the outside world, it becomes rather 
difficult to play the port of a concerned 
advocate of a system of world food secu¬ 
rity. Again, it has been the Indian 
government's policy to pday it coot so far 
as the country's food shortage is concer¬ 
ned, even if this means playing down the 
difficulties of the hungry people in the 
scarcity areas of West Bengal, Assam or 
Orissa. 

Indian inhibitions 

This bein^ the case the Indian 
delegation and its leader were consider¬ 
ably inhibited in dramatizing the impor¬ 
tance or immediacy of a massive inter¬ 
national food aid operation for saving 
threatened lives in the next twelve months 
or beyond. In other words, because the 
government of India has not been honest 
enough to admit to itself or to the rest of 
the world that the Indian food economy is 
currently passing through a critical phase or 
that it is likely to remain in chronic deficit 
for the foreseeable future, Mr Jagjivan 
Ram and his delegation were not in a par¬ 
ticularly strong position to joust power¬ 
fully either for an immediate large-scale 
food aid programme or a long-term plan 
for world food security. If nevertheless 
he did advance the most significant propo¬ 
sal made at Rome which was for a high 
level political policy-making international 
agency for setting up and operating a world 
food security scheme, he probably did so 
basically as an act of faith in the essen¬ 
tial goodness of human nature. 

In the speech he made at the plenary 
session on the second day of the confe¬ 
rence Mr Jagjivan Ram proposed that the 
conference should vote in fovour of the 
establishment of a world food security 
council on the lines of UN security 
council to formulate at the highest poli¬ 
tical level policy decisions for organizing 
and operating through appropriate UN 
agencies a world food reserve which 
would make food available on conces¬ 
sional terms to needy Gentries for the 
purpose of anticipating and avoiding 
famines or starvation deaths. This con¬ 
cept, it may perhaps be mentioned, was 
not altogether original. On the eve of 


the oottfarmice '‘a gronp of eminent per¬ 
sons from 16 different countties" had 
been convened in Rome by Lady Barbara 
Ward Jackson, at the invitation of the 
secretary-general of the conference, to 
discuss various aspects of the world food 
problem and to obtain, if possible, an 
independent and expert view of some of 
the main issues involved. This group, call¬ 
ing itself “the Rome forum on world 
food problems”, adopted a unanimous 
dedaration which was circulated among 
the participants of the conference. 
This declaration had suggested that “pos¬ 
sibly a food security council could pro¬ 
vide this leadership, comparable in com¬ 
position and responsibility to the United 
Nations Security Council and, like it, 
countering the risk of violent deathengutf- 
ing the human family.” A member of the 
Forum was Dr M.S. Swaminathan, Direc¬ 
tor-General of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, who also attended 
the conference as a UN special invitee 
and it is possible that there was consider¬ 
able Indian inspiration behind the idea of 
a food security council as initiated by 
the forum. In any case Mr Jag|ivan Ram 
took the initiative in formally recom¬ 
mending this proposal to the conference. 

The idea predictably secured the sup¬ 
port of the developing countries by and 
large, with delegates from this category 
expressing their open acceptance and 
approval. Additionally there were encou¬ 
raging indications that the OPEC coun¬ 
tries might be expected to sympathize and 
support the scheme since a council of the 
kind proposed could be the means of pro¬ 
viding for the oil-rich countries, which 
might be expected to contribute resources 
for the project, being effectively represen¬ 
ted at the highest political policy- making 
level in framing and operating the scheme. 
A conspicuously enthusiatic advocate of 
the scheme was the secretary-general of 
the conference, Mr Saved A. Marci, who 
gave the move the full backing of the 
secretariat of the conference. 

• m 

Ironically enough, the chief opponent 
of the proposal was none other than the 
director-general of the FAO himself. Dr 
Boerma campaigned relentlessly behind 
the scenes to organise opposition to the 
idea and he was able to rally in his sup¬ 
port almost all the west European delega¬ 
tions. Their spokesmen, one ^er another, 
declared themselves to be against creat¬ 
ing any new agency. They argued that 
the setting up of a new body would in¬ 
volve avoidable administrative elabora¬ 
tion and expense. It was contended that 
the Economio and Social Council could 
conceivably provide the nscesstvry politi¬ 
cal will and that, if need be, the existhtg 
UN agencies relevant for the pnipose 
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coutd be re>8tructured so that they could 
foitrtloR mote dfcctlvely for the imjde- 
mentAtfoo of h vrarld food secia^ty 
greidme. Dr Boerma’s own feelings or 
leasdiw were not dlfncttU to fathom, 
perhaps naturalty he did not relish the 
idea of tlw importance of the FAO being 
downgraded or diminished in any manner. 
He might well have told himself that ho 
was not fdaying host to the conference so 
that it could liquidate the FAO us the pre¬ 
mier Food and Agriculture agency of the 
United Nations. 

Moreover, the fact that tlic world 
food security council scheme contemplated 
the functioning of the council through a 
number of executive agencies of wUicIi 
the FAO might be merely one did not 
help in enlisting Dr Boerma’s enthusiasm 
for the plan. So unhelpful was he in this 
respect that at one stage his attitude 
seemed to have provoked the reaction 
that if the FAO all that effective, as 
its secretary-general seemed to believe, 
there would not have been any need for 
the Rome conference being convened at 
all. In the result, however, DrBoerma 
did manage to triumph, providing a clas¬ 
sic example of how institutions tended to 
become vested interests. In fairness to 
him, however, it n\ust be conceded that 
the scuttling of the concept of a world 
food security council was not entirely due 
to his lobbying, although it was inten¬ 
sive and effective, particularly among the 
west ^ropean countries. While this 
made him the nigger in the woodpile, it 
did not elevate him to the status of the 
villain of the piece. What clinched the 
issue was that neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union was keen on the 
Indian proposal. 

a comraerciid matter 

As had been indicated earlier, for 
the United States, grain exports arc essen¬ 
tially a matter of commercial policy. 
Washington is clearly not prepared to 
think in terms of handing over any part 
of its authority for regulating American 
grain exports to an international political 
body. Again the US secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr Bari BttU, was throughout em¬ 
phatic on his goventment’s opposition 
to and hia government’s rejection of 
the idem that it sltould participate in the 
building, financing and deployment of a 
grain reserve either at the national level 
or at a participant In an international 
arra&geatent. He repeatedly affirmed his 
and tas government's view that American 
grain exports r^uld remaia a normal 
part of regular and normal operations 
and that American cemtributinn to wortd 
food SMWity could only be in the form 
of maiitUiniltg US grain nrodaetkw «t 
a level aad regutating US food 
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exports faking into account the require¬ 
ments of food-needy couniries. 

The Soviet Union for its part made it 
plain too that it did not intend 
to participutc in any world food reserve 
arrangement in view of its own settled 
policies and priorities relating to its na¬ 
tional ftx'd policy. This pdicy aims at 
supplementing domestic food grain 
production by imporu for the purpose 
of mainlaning a national buffer stock 
against fluctuations in domestic output 
as well as for securing supplies of grain 
for use in building up Soviet herds of 
beef cattle. Some of its grain supplies 
could also be needed for meeting the 
deficits of its communist allies in central 
and eastern Europe or for catering for the 
needs of other friendly countries. Inci¬ 
dentally it must be bisnio in mind that 
the Soviet Union is not even a member 
of the FAO which makes it obvious that 
the Soviet food policy will have to cover 
much international ground before it rea¬ 
ches a state of possible integration with 
any revolutionary concept of inlerna- 
tional responsibility for the world food 
problem. 

Finally there w.is little enthusiasm 
among leading grain exporting countries 
generally for the plan for a world food 
security council. For countries, such as 
Australia and Canada, wheat represents 
a major export and their primary concern 
IS to protect and promote their principal 
export markets. This calls for their 
giving highest priority to market possi¬ 
bilities in the major grain importing 
countries. Australia, for instance, would 
always take particular care to ensure 
that Its trade connections with Japan are 
fully nursed. Given this framework of 
reference, white Canada and Australia 
may certainly continue to render food 
assistance to needy countries as necessity 
arises, they must naturally be in essential 
agreement with the American view of the 
overriding importonce of the commercial 
aspect of grain exports. 

o * 

The issue of world food security was 
forther complicated by the fact tliat a 
plan of thii kind necessitated the proper 
functioning of a world food information 
service. There has to be an adequate 
monitoring of food stocks and farm pros¬ 
pects in chronically deficit countries so 
that shortages or possibilities of famine 
could be anticipated and remedial action 
organized in time. As a complement to 
the “early warning i^teoi,'’ there has 
also to be full and fironipt trotting 
of production, catryovets and exjfortabie 
stuifiuses ht the gcaia producing and 
marketing countries 80 foat m^htmUties 


ofiffain, whether for foe purpose of 4 
world food reserve or for mnhtng pfo' 
grammes of food aid coutd be apeedtiy 
and correctly located or i«lentifl«<j4 

US farm statistics being as good as 
they are, this requirement pfobawy diMS 
not present much of a problem so far as 
that country is concerned. But it is inte¬ 
resting that Aastrati.v, while offering no 
objection iii principle to a world food itt- 
formation service, nevertheless expressed 
grave reservations on the ground that 
countries with large stakes in the commer¬ 
cial exports of grain could not pool their 
data regarding production or stocks inter¬ 
nationally unless there could be guaran¬ 
tees about the “confidentiality" of the 
information being maintained by the in¬ 
ternational agency or agencies concerned, 
ruriously enough, even Sri Lanka, a food 
deficit country, concurred on this point 
about “confidentiality", although it view¬ 
ed it from a different angle. Its delega¬ 
tion pointed out that information regard¬ 
ing a prospective food shortage in a coun¬ 
try could Ictid to grain prices being rigged 
up within that country us well as in expor¬ 
ting countries. The fear was also expres¬ 
sed that, if a government were to make 
public data about a possible food crisis, 
the opposition parties in the country con¬ 
cerned could exploit it for their political 
purposes. .Sri Lanka presumably is not ' 
alone in harbouring such an apprehension. 

commutihtt opposition 

The Soviet Union and China, of Course 
had reasons of their own for turning down 
the idea of a world food information 
service. In botli countries, particularly 
in China, Farm statistics have a way of 
being treated as though they were state 
secrets. In any ca.se. on the main ques¬ 
tion of a world food security system, the 
Soviet Union had taken the definite 
stand that it will not participate in it 
in any significant way, wliiie China hud 
been expressing from the very beginning 
its luck of faith both in the motives and 
the means of a world food programme 
claiming to be operated with the assist¬ 
ance of the affluent countria of the 
west for the benefit of the poorer nations 
of the globe. 

Finally it wa,s pointed out at more 
than one stage of the discussion that agri¬ 
cultural statistics in many developl^ 
countries were neither reliable nor com¬ 
plete. Apart from this statistfeal lacuna 
or gap, it was also true that the govern¬ 
ments of many food-needy countries, as 
was tragically demonstrated in the case 
of Ethiopia, were reluctant for political 
or presti^ reasons to let the rest of the 
world know the facts about famines or 
ri^ of famines in thek territories even 
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I when this publicity mkhf be, essential 
for international food aid being mobithwd 
I for the prevention of mass starvation 
I deaths. 

I With the conference half way through 
' it had become public knowledge that the 
I idea of a world food iiecurity council or 
even any kind of an effective world food 
' authority had been shot down. At the 
' same lime, both the participants in the 
conference and observers were cynical 
enough to expect that, before the curtain 
was rung down, some kind of a facc- 
savmg formula would be rigged out. 
hventuiilly this was what happened 
rcnlly On the last day of the Rome 
meet, the plenary went through motions 
of adopting a resolution proposing a 
make-believe “world food council’’, 
studiously omitting the critical word 
“security” from the designation. It men¬ 
tioned that this body would function 
under llw aegis of the United Nations 
but it did not specify what exactly its 
status would be m the hierarchy of that 
meandering organisation However, so 
that at least Dr Boerma could be made 
happy, the resolution recommended that 
the proposed world food council should 
be located in Rome and served by the 
FAO secretariat. It also provided for a 
committee of world food security to be 
established as a standing committee of 
the FAO Council. The net result thus 
was that, although two more UN institu¬ 
tions were recommended to be created, 
the question of generating and embodying 
in o^rutional form a world political will 
to create and to enforce mtcrnationally 
a food security programme for the locust 
years ahead was left in the air. 

« « 

Bangladesh was very much of a spec¬ 
tre at the feast in Rome. It was widely 
accepted that, while the worst of the 
famine and drought in the Sahel region 
of Africa was probably over for the time 
being, Bangladesh, and to a less extent 
Sri kanka and parts of India, had been 
brought face to face with what was pic- 
tuied in Rome as the threat of “mega 
deaths” from mass starvation. So far as 
India was concerned, its delegation was 
doing some fancy tightrope walking. In 
his speech at the penary Mr Jagjivan 
Ram went through an elaborate exercise 
intended to persuade his audience that 
' India’s current food difficulties essen¬ 
tially were nut of its making and that In 
any case they were of a passing nature. 
At a press conference which he held on 
November 12. just before his journey back 
home, he refuted the suggestion that 
there had been starvation deaths of any 
significance in India but conceded that 
the country was going through a difficult 


tine on the food front and would need 
considerable fo<Ki aid ftoin abroad, lie 
avoided putting a figure to what India 
needed as essential external assistance in 
At form of food but maintained that the 
foreign governments concerned in the 
matter and their missions in New Delhi 
were being kept informed fully and cor¬ 
rectly of the government of India's esti¬ 
mate of the imports the country needed. 
He stated that the government needed a 
million tonnes of grain a month during 
the next seven months to run its rationing 
system, the fair price shops and the relief 
centres, but he did not specify what the 
government’s calculations were about the 
respcc'ivc contributions which domestic 
procurement, commercial imports of 
grain and foreign food aid were intended 
or expected to make to this total. 1 cannot 
say honestly that he succeeded in per¬ 
suading the representatives of the inter¬ 
national press that he had laid India’s 
food cards on the table, but his perfor¬ 
mance was certainly widely admired for 
the agility with which he had concealed 
more than he had revealed- 


Baogladesh^s plight 

In the case of Ban^desh, however, 
nobody seemed to believe that there was 
anything to be gained by not presenting 
the situation in all its tragic depth and 
spread. Indeed Bangladesh was the big 
drum on which was beaten out the call 
fora vast international food aid pro¬ 
gramme on an emergency basis. About a 
fortnight before the conference met, the 
secretary-general of the FAO had gone 
on record with an estimate of the needed 
emergency food aid, which was placed at 
between eight miilion and ten million 
tonnes a year for the next two years. At 
the conference the US and the British 
delegations took the position that this 
estimate had not been reinforced by 
enough data. Nevertheless, there soon 
emerged a consensus that the adequacy 
of any food aid programme that might 
emerge would be judg^ by the extent to 
which the committed quantities of nam 
would approach a figure of 10 million 
tonnes annum for the next two years. 
It was realized at the outset that the 
chances of this figure being reached were 
heavily dependent on two factors. The 
first of them was judged to be the willing¬ 
ness of the US government to increase 
substantially its commitments of food 
aid in the form of grain and the second 
ttie readiness of the affluent countries 
including in this group both the “qld 
rich” industrialized cauntries and the 
“new rich” oil exporting countrie»Mto 
provide financial aid or assistance to 
developing countries for buying at eoili'^ 
mercini or concessional prices grain over 
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and above what aught be made avgUlMe 
to them as aid. 

Itppea rose hij^ when Canada aaid 
Austnioa came forward with htadroat* 
idedgei and it was indicated on beiutlf 
of the Qtnadian govenunent earty eaou|h 
that it might give an additional qttatttSy 
of up to 180,000 tonnes by April I9t5 in 
addition to the 450,000 tonnes of wheat 
pledged for the fisral year 1974. There 
was also an impressive promise of one 
million tonnes of food aid every year for 
the next three years. As for Australia, it 
had provided for 225,000 tonnes of food 
grains in its regular budget for this year. 
This provision was subsequently raised to 
a probable level of 340,000 tonnes to take 
care of the deterioration in the food 
situation on the Indian sub-continent 
It was suggested that a further quantity 
of 350,000 to 500,000 tonnes could be¬ 
come available as food aid if Australia’s 
special contribution of 420 million to the 
UN emergency operation were to be used 
to buy foodgrains. Sweden, which had 
started shipping a total of 170,000 tonnes 
of wheat bilaterally to Bangladesh and 
the Sahel, undertook to make an extra 
40,000 tonnes per year available for the 
world food programme. 

The process of mobilizing emergency 
food aid, however, suffered a setback when 
there came indications that the European 
Economic Community did not intend in¬ 
creasing the quantity of food aid which 
had amounted to 1,278,000 tonnes of wheat 
in 1973-74, aithough it would be prepar¬ 
ed to raise the financial provision by 25 
per cent to compensate for the higher 
price of grain due to inflation. The 
United Kingdom, which is making its 
contributions in the form of cash to the 
food aid programmes, both bilaterally 
and multilaterally, chose at least at the 
earlier stages of the conference, to wait 
and watch, while the Japanese position 
re^irding finance fot food aid was ^pres¬ 
sed in the diplomatic phrase that the mat¬ 
ter was “under consideration.” 

heavy jolt 

What administered a heavy jolt to the 
expectations was the ffiilure m the attam< 
pts made to persuade the US government 
to come forward with a pronouncement 
sharply increasing its aid coigmitffieat. It 
may be recalled that in May this year 
administration had requestexj f9i)(51tkiffittn 
for fbod aid, and nt the press oonfisret^ in 
Rome Mr Butz disclosed that on additibhal 
1 100 miffion wogtd be made avaiinbte for 
cancHiing the ef^ts of inffatioii and aM«b< 
iog the morease in the priees of (bod 
geains. There w«s a stnmg (Ming atthe 
confitreonethatuniest the Umted Stoxpii 
eould be airaued into dovblmg' its, Brod 
aid by an addit|bn«( qnSMldty' a 
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one BiiUioA toAiwe. Ao adequate emef- 
geoOT food aid plao would be able to get 
off the ground. As had happened, even 
a itqueet ftom ocrtain members of the 
US delegation to this eiShct did not elicit 
a favourable response from the US Pre¬ 
sident. 

All this meant that, despite the solemn 
declaration of the Bangladesh delegation 
that, while 100,000 men, women and chil¬ 
dren had already; perished of hunger in 
that country during its present food crisis, 
perhaps more deaths totalling nine times 
that number would betaking place before 
this ordeal was over, the aggregate emer¬ 
gency food aid offered or indicated at the 
Rome conference fell far short of the 
minimum eight million tonnes of grain 
widely considered to be necessary for sav¬ 
ing mass famine deaths in the next twelve 
months in the stricken lands in Asia and 
Africa. The Rome conference, consequen¬ 
tly, was obliged to take refuge in a resolu¬ 
tion which hopefully called for the esta¬ 
blishment of an intergovernmental com¬ 
mittee on food aid to coordinate national 
and international programmes with a view 
to reaching a target of food assistance 
oyer the next few years at the rate of ten 
million tonnes per annum. 

three tasks 

Assuming that the UN General Assem¬ 
bly, acting on this recommendation, sets 
up this cofflmittee with a directive to en¬ 
gage itself immediately in purposeful con¬ 
sultation, its main tasks would obviously 
be three. First, it will have to i^rsuadc 
the US government to resile from its stand 
that it will not add to the one million 
tonnes of grain aid for the current year to 
which it is already pledged. Secondly, it 
should discuss wkh the Soviet Union, the 
European Economic Community and pos¬ 
sibly Sweden and certain other countries 
the possibilities of their contributing fur¬ 
ther to the augmenting of grain supplies 
flowing into the aid channels. In the case 
of the Soviet Union this could mean the 
drawing down of its domestic reserves 
and perhaps some diversion of food grains 
ftom their use as cattle feed to their uti- 
Uzation as food aid material. As for 
EEC aid. the countries of this group are 
reported to have an aggregate surplus of 
about four million tonnes of wheat. Some 
of it.has already been flowing into or has 
been committed to the emergency food 
aid pro^ammes, but more of it might 
perhaps be spared for the purpose pro¬ 
vided west European countries could 
obtain some assurance from the United 
States i>r other regular sources of delive¬ 
ries of teed grains for their livestock. Fin¬ 
ally, the committee will have to negotiate 
wtehtheoU eimortiog oonntries tor aid 
Iliads to be t^aedfiM! the putchato of 


commercially available tend gratnt for 
famine-stricken or famine-thteatened parts 
of the world. 

• • 

Embarrassed perhaps by the fact that 
they were demonstrably dragging their 
feet on emergency food aid, delegations 
from some of the industrialized countries 
and the US delegation in particular took 
to urging the develupirm countries repea¬ 
tedly to address themselves to the issue of 
long-term food and agricultural expansion 
in their territories which, it was claimed, 
was after all the basic purpose of the 
Rome conference. Even this stance, how¬ 
ever, did not deprive the developing coun¬ 
tries of certain tactical advantages which 
they had. Thus they were able to demand 
that the affluent countries spell out in spe¬ 
cific detail the nature and extent of the 
assistance which the latter were prepared 
to give for long term farm expansion par¬ 
ticularly in food-dcficit developing coun¬ 
tries. Here it was clear from the outset 
that an area where help would be requir¬ 
ed both in the short period and the long 
was that of fertilizers. The Rome forum 
had suggested that .iid in the form of at 
least one million tonnes of fertilizers was 
immediately required to maintain gram 
production in the food-needy countries. 
India’s minister for Food and Irrigation, 
Mr Jagjivan Ram, added a new dimen¬ 
sion to the subject by dwelling on the fact 
that the need for more water wasas impor¬ 
tant and urgent as the need for fertilizers 
and that in fact fertilizer could not be 
employed efficiently unless sufficient water 
was available. He therefore proposed 
that a definite provision should be made 
for financial and technical assistance for 
an urgent programme of irrigation expan¬ 
sion in the food-needy countries and in 
his speech to the plenary he recommend¬ 
ed in fact a separate irrigation fund along 
with a fertilizer fund. 

esniest attempt 

It must be admitted in fairness to the 
Rome conference that the most important 
and active of its three committees which 
was committee No. 1, did address itself in 
an earnest and informed manner to the 
need and scope for and the problems and 
possibiitics nf internAtional agreement 
and cooperation in raising farm produc¬ 
tion the world over in general and in par¬ 
ticular in the food-needy developing coun¬ 
tries with large or high density popula¬ 
tions, The labours of the committee re¬ 
sulted finally in the adoption of a series 
of resolutions calling for international 
action to step up financial and technical 
assistance to the countriu in need of such 
aid for increasing the availability of irri- 
gation« fatlUizera, peaticideB and imjKov- 
ed varlettes of seed, H\e assumption 

m'‘ 


was tlfat the proposed world food eoit»> 
ril would help initiate and coordinate in<‘ 
ternationai dforts in these and Stilted 
areas. 

It would be relevant to iwation in this 
connection that the secretariat of the 
world food eonferenco had sugpeteed that 
special investment effort in agriculture of 
the order of «18 billion to 20 biUion a yteu* 
be undertaken in the developing countries 
with a t5 billion input of external retoar« 
ces, a figure four times higher than dw 
current level of aggregate aid to the teito 
sector. The Rome forum, however, 
thought that even this estimate of needed 
resources was too conservative and said 
that much larger assistance would be re¬ 
quired if the 2D per cent of all the wmrldte 
people, who are living in its poorest parts, 
were to be saved serious deterioration hi 
their already precarious standards of nut¬ 
rition. Meanwhile the conference pie» 
partory committee had caicutated tiiat 
new irrigation programmes covering 23 
million hectares—the amount of land that 
could feasibly be put under irrigation 
over the eleven years between now and 
1985 —would cost an estimated S3,S00 mil¬ 
lion per year. Another paper has fefar^ 
red to World Bank studies indicating that 
investment of more than S6S00 miliion 
would be needed to increase fertilker 
production by 11 million tonnes in deve¬ 
loping countries to meet the projected de¬ 
mand foi 1980-81. 

agricaltural research 

Finally the financial implications and 
the long way developing countries have to 
go before thdir expenditure on agricultutsl 
reseaich would get anywhere near to what 
was bemg sprat for the purpose by deve¬ 
loped countries was indicated in yik ano¬ 
ther document prepared by the confereoge 
secretariat. On the basis of an American 
study this paper estimated that, wheren 
the developed countries had spent 11324 
million on agricultural teaean^ in 1970, 
the public expenditure ia less developed 
countries on agricultural reseaich totalted 
only 8236 million in that year. Then fol¬ 
lowed the recommendation that, since the 
developing countries stood to make th# 
greatest proportion^ g^ns from agricul¬ 
tural research and new technologies tiuit 
came out of it, those couidries snoidd set 
tbomselves the target of increasing ek- 
penditure from the level of 0.2S per cient 
of Gross National Product in 1970 to 0^ 
per cent in 1975, which would mean that 
their research ejqpenditures should teach 
a level of 8900 million per annum 81 the 
end of the period. 

Lorn as these various figures might 
seem, it is not as if the world should 
despair of finding dev^pmrat finance 
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for aU ttme purposes. Ri^lit now the 
level of development aMtstance flowing 
internationally amounts to about • 9 
billion per year. This figure could pei- , 
baps be improved once the industrialueed 
countries succeeded in gaining a grip 
over their domestic inflation rates, s^- 
lizing international monetary relations and 
liberalizing world trade. Meanwhile the 
new rich among the oil exporting countries 
could greatly augment aid funds since, 
even if only 50 per cent of their oil re¬ 
venue surpluses were to be used for this 
purpose, it would mean the availability 
of an additional S 10 billion per year for 
international food, farm and other deve¬ 
lopment assistance. The OPEC coun¬ 
tries have accepted in principle a ^neral 
commitment to participate financially in 
international development aid pro¬ 
grammes and many of them have been 
giving generously for this purpose both 
through bilateral agreements and through 
multilateral channels and institutions. 
If therefore proper and adequate follow¬ 
up action is taken on the Rome confe¬ 
rence resolutions, there are reasonable 
prospects of the level of international 
farm assistance to food-needy countries 
being raised substantially and soon. 
This could perhaps be considered to be 
potentially the most ugnificant and 
specific result of the Rome meet even 
though suggestions for setting up dis¬ 
tinct funds for irrigation or fertilizer or 
even for farm aid generally did not go 
through immediately. 

* * 

In the course of the discussions on 
world food security the Rome conference 
toyed with the theme of stabilization of 
grain prices. Additionally, one whole 
committee had for its subject-matter the 
restructuring of world trade with a view 
to securing a fair deal for the food and 
primary exports of developing coun¬ 
tries. The Group of 77 (devloping 
countries) was naturally keenly interested 
in the work of this committee but it be¬ 
came obvious veiy early that much of 
the agenda of this committee would be 
a non-starter. This was because the 
European Economic Community was 
quite determined to prevent the Rome 
conference being used as a forum for a 
debate on its farm policies. In an at¬ 
tempt at self-justification, the note cir. 
culated to the conference on the EEC’s 
commercial policy in the agricultural 
sector maintained that the largest im¬ 
ports were in the agricultural sector, 
thereby making the Community the lead¬ 
ing importer of agricultural products 
among the developed countries. It was 
explained that this proved that the Com¬ 
munity's imports of a^cultural pro¬ 
ducts contuiued to run high regardless df 


all the complex masdunety that had 
been set up to mvern them, Gtvea the 
interest the United States had in btea- 
ching the Community’s agricultural pro¬ 
tectionism, its dele^on urns not with¬ 
out sympathy for the efforts of the deve¬ 
loping countries to punue the question 
of freer trade in farm products. How¬ 
ever, those national delegations with 
their interest in blocking any meaningful 
discussion of this subject at this con¬ 
ference were able to employ the argu¬ 
ment that the multilateral trade nego¬ 
tiations under GATT would anyhow be 
placing primary emphasis on the removal 
or relaxation of restrictions on farm 
products. In the circumstances, the 
efforts of some of the developing coun¬ 
tries, which considered themselves to be 
most seriously affected by the deteriora¬ 
tion m their balance of trade due to tl» 
relatively low price obtained for their 
agricultural exports to secure some link 
between the prices of these exports and 
the prices of manufactured goods export¬ 
ed by developed countries were doomed 
to be a quixotic venture. 

useful discussions 

AU the same, the Rome discussions 
on this subject were not entirely wasted. 
They certainty assisted in demonstrating 
the importance which developing coun¬ 
tries dependent on agricultural or other 
primary exports attacted to fair market 
opportunities in world trade. This has 
jmved the way for this theme being more 
effectively pursued at the GATT nego¬ 
tiations. At that stage, the United 
States, with its declared objective of secu¬ 
ring freer access for its own agricultural 
exports to the Community’s markets, 
should be a powerful supporter of the 
cause of liberalization of international 
trade in the farm sector. Moreover, the 
OPEC countries, notably Iran, are firmly 
in favour of some link being established 
between the price of crude and the prices 
of manufactured goods which they have 
to import. They too should be useful 
allies of the developing countries in secu¬ 


ring fair terms of trade and market op- 
portnnities at the GATT negotiations. 

« m 

Although the Rome conference on 
food had come soon after the Bucharest 
conference on population, it was inte¬ 
resting to find that the link between the 
population problem and the food pro¬ 
blem was not dwelt upon in Rome. The 
industrialized countries themselves were 
chary of raising a controversy on what 
was undoubtedly, a sensitive issue, al¬ 
though the British delegation did risk 
some unpopularity, thanks to its leader, 
Mrs Judith Hart, the UK minister for 
Overseas Development, suggesting that 
perhaps the food difficulties of the deve¬ 
loping countries might at least be in part 
of their own making. However, the 
Soviet Union and China, along with a 
few African and Latin American coun¬ 
tries, did choose to pronounce on the 
food versus population issue and dismiss 
it as neocolonialjst myth-making by the 
industrialized countries of the west. 
The Papal delegate to the conference, 
addressing the plenary, naturally voiced 
the uncompromising opposition of the 
Vatican to birth control. The Pope him¬ 
self held a special audience at the Vati¬ 
can for the benefit of the delegates and 
reminded them that ‘-as far back as 1964, 
on the occasion of our journey to India, 
we launched an appeal to the nations 
asking that, by a truly substantial com¬ 
mitment, mainly in reducing expenditure 
on arms, there be set up a fund with the 
aim of giving a decisive impetus to the 
advancement of the less well endowed 
sectors of mankind.” He added that 
“today the time has come for an ener¬ 
getic and binding decision along the 
same lines." 

The Pope's voice was not the onjy 
one raised in exhortation to the con¬ 
ference to do its dutj by its conscieiwe. 
A more secular agency, viz, the Inter¬ 
national Council of Volunta^ Agencies, 
Oxfhm, Christian Aid and Friends of the 
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E»rth, alw took upon itself the role of 
priest, preacher and propagandist. It 
brought out a conference newspaper 
titlea PAN, which was as enterprising 
and impressive a piece of instant jour* 
nafism «s one might wish to see. This 
news-sheet kept up a running Are of abra- 
stve comment on the laggards at the con¬ 
ference reminding them day after day why 
and What for they were there. With ad¬ 
mirable impartiality PAN lashed out at the 
various governmental delegations for not 
being serious enough or not doing 
enough to save the hundreds of thousands 
of human lives which were being lost to 
hunger even as the conference com¬ 
mittees were splitting hairs over draft 
resolutions. The full force of PAN’s 
scorn, however, seemed reserved for the 
US delegation and particularly its leader 
Mr Earl Butz. Sample: “Despite Ame¬ 
rican contention that grain for emergency 
relief is in short supply, Earl Butz, the 
head of the American delegation to the 
food conference, has flown to the Mid¬ 
dle East to sell up to 100,0 K) tonnes of 
wheat to Egypt. The Washington Pou 
reported Friday that Butz, the American 
secretary of agriculture, will also visit 
Syria on his gram-selling trip.” 

PAN, however, seemed to have de¬ 
parted from its scepticism, bordering at 
times on cynicism, when it used the 




phrase "Attack on Platitudes'* in it* (iap- 
tionto a report on th« speech of the 
leader of the Chinese detegation. This 
provoked me to write the fbuOwing note, 
which was duly published: • 

PAN in issue number 4, bailed the 
speech of Mr Hao of China at the plenary 
on Thursday as an attack on platitudes. 
But surely China’s vice-minister for 
Agriculture and Forestry also perpetrated 
some platitudes of his own. 

The sad truth is that politicians must 
mouth platitudes. They may know better, 
but they also know better than to act as if 
they know. 

Mr Hao, of course, did not make the 
first political speech of the conference. 
Mr Henry Kissinger, that vastly political 
animal, had earlier made one too. 

So did Mr Jagjivan Ram, India’s 
minister for Food and Irrigation. He, in 
fact, anticipated Mr Hao, when he held 
colonialism responsible for the food crisis 
m India and elsewhere. 

Mr Jagjivan Ram' did not of course 
mention the words “food crisis in India." 
The reasons are obvious: at any rate, 1 
need not enter into them here. 

But he has remained true, neverthe¬ 
less, to his reputation as a realistic politi¬ 
cian and a practical minister and adminis¬ 
trator. 


By cowing out cieafly ip fitvour of at 
world fodd security ootmcil. w Ijw 
ceded by implication that htdii needa the, 
securiiy of saich a system, This is fa ref-i 
reshing ooplrast to the mot* ftunikrj 
Indian, or rather. Indian goverament atti* 
tude that India can manage hi food al^n 
on its ovm except on those ocoa^iont 
when tha gods choose to play false. ! 

With a third of its people eating at 
or below subsistence at alt timei and 
with its increase in population eating 
sharply into its increase in grain produc¬ 
tion, India certainly needs all the food 
security that any international system may 
provide. 

The Indian interest in a world food i 
security council is therefore both large I 
and real. Whether it will get this council j 
through this conference remains to be ' 
seen. | 

There has been plenty of support in ^ 
this conference for the idea that there 
should he a large, strong and firm pollti- 'i 
cal will behind any international scheme 
for world food security. j 

Otherwise the scheme wilt temain a i 
paper tiger. As at the time of writing, j 
however, this conference does not seem | 
to be ripe or ready yet for this or any « 
other dramatic break-through towards il 
commitments to action, .1 

(To he conthtHtd) 
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Bracing breeze from 

S. P. Chopra Balatona i 


Budapest— rHE Paris of eastern Europ:— 
looked like a resplendent bride on that 
Sunday evening when 1 had a chance to 
visit Its historical places immediately 
after disembarking from the Malev 
aircraft. The view from Buda—the old 
city situated on a hiU-~was indeed gor¬ 
geously bright and enchanting with the 
placid waters of the Danube separating 
Buda from P»'st (the new city). No 
wonder that more than seven million 
tourists visited this city in 1973 and 
during the current year their numbers may 
swell to 10 million i.e. equal to the total 
population of Hungary. 

Before going round the industrial enter¬ 
prises, I had the opportunity to visit the 
^latona Lake which brought health and 
happiness to poet Rabindranath Tagore 
nearly four decades a^o. In memory of 
his stay there, a beautiful bust of the poet 
has bwn installed on the bank of the 
Balatona Lake and it has now assumed 
the status of a shrine for all Indian 
visitors. A walk on the Tagore Street 
with the bracing breeze from the lake 
hitting me in the face brought to mind 
the joy and happiness which the poet must 
have felt in the serene atmosphere pre¬ 
vailing there. 

hectic time 

The euphoria lasted hardly 24 hour-, 
when a series of meetings commenced in 
which an attempt was made by mito 
understand Hungary of today. The sta. 
tistical Pocket Book of Hungary gave a 
plethora of data but it was the face to 
face discussions in a number of state-run 
enterprises which gave a real feel of the 
country which had adopted socialism as 
the pationdl philosophy more than 25 
^ars'ago. A new generation in Hnngary 
a currently coming up which has bsen 
educated and trained under the new 
sysUm. As a journalist from a country 
which had a mixed economy, I had a 
numhier 0f questions to ask. Since 1 saw 
in Budapset and around a number of 
indicators of Hungary's affluence, I was 
keen to know the basic driving force 
which had placed It among the maderately 
rich countries of the world. 

The very first meeting was arranged 
with Dr, Usgto Sgabo, managing director 


^ -- - ^ 

MrS. P. Chopra, Senior Assistant | 

Editor, Eastern Economist, was In } 

Budapest for a week from | 

November 10 to 16. 

V._ } 

of the Hungarian Institute for Market 
Research. This institute had hosted the 
2Slh ESOMARWAPOR Congress in 
September last year and researchers from 
both the socialist and the non-socialist 
countries had participated in it, Dr. 
Szabo explained that his institute’s 
services had been requisitioned not only 
by the Hungarian business enterprises but 
some of the foreign companies also whicli 
wished to market their products in that 
country. 

iastitation’s activities 

Established in 1967. the institute 
had completed about 200 studies. 
Among the topics analysed were: (i) 
quality of shoes marketed in Hungary, 
(li) timing of shops, (iii) pricing policy 
(iv) games for children (parents’ choices), 
(V) tourists and their influence. It was 
apparent that the Hungarian enterprises 
had realised the importance of the whims 
of the consumer. As incomes of families 
increased they went in for quality pro¬ 
ducts. The enterprises which failed to 
gauge the responses of the consumer were 
bound to face disaster through accumu¬ 
lated inventories. Ns lo.iger the enter¬ 
prises could dare dump whirtevcr goods 
they liked on the market. They had to 
bear in mind what the people wanted to 
buy. 

The consumer in Budapest—-I spent 
most of my time in that city—got the 
best of both the worlds. The shops were 
fully stocked with consumer goods both 
from the socialist and the non-socialist 
countries. Cosmetics from Prance, scotch 
whisky from Britain, leatherware 
from Italy and a liost of other products 
from diflerent countries were available in 
the super markets. Of course, the goods 
from the non-socialist countries were a 
little miire costly but those who wanted 
to have them were not dented the opp.>r- 
tunity. In general, the people in 
Budi^st looked weU«fed as well as well- 
dressed. The only cppiplaint to be 


heard frequently was in regard to hous¬ 
ing. Young couples who were keen to 
live independently had cither to rest con¬ 
tent with limited accommodation or to! 
share living spice with parents (which' 
obviously they did not like). 

advertising returns 

A visit to HUNOEXPO, the advertis¬ 
ing agency of the Hungarian Foreign 
Trade Otflee dealing with publicity and 
fairs, was equally rewarding. Traditional¬ 
ly, the socialist economies in eastern 
Europe liad scoffed at the idea of adver¬ 
tising and publicity which they described 
as innovations of the capitalist business 
enterprises to cheat the consumer. It 
seems that with rising incomes in 
Hungary, the state enterprises have been 
keen to mop up the purchasing power of 
the people with consumer products dis¬ 
played in an attractive manner in shop 
windows. Many a couple in the streets 
of Budapest may be seen window-shopping i 
after closing time in the same way as 
young people in Frankfurt, Paris and 
London make up their minds for future 
purchases after examining the wares in ' 
the windows of the shops. Moreover, the 
use of neon-signs in Budapest to publicise I 
consumer products is widespread Even \ 
though Hungary has some of Us t 
own delicious drinks, the people have ^ 
increasingly taken to Coca Cola and i 
Pepsi Cola. < 

In Hungary, HUNOEXPO makes u«o { 
of the press, the radio and the TV for ' 
“Public relations" on behalf of the 
domestic as well as foreign enterprises. 
There are about 30 dailies which have a 
total circulation of 2.S million copies. 
There are a number of magazines as well. 
Their combined circulation runs into 
millions. Seven of these dailies are pub¬ 
lished in Budapest. There is hardly a 
Hungarian family without a radio while 
the television subscribers number 2.1 
million. 

Regarding the ethics of advertising \ 
and publicity, Dr. Gusztar Hollo, manag¬ 
ing director of HUNOEXPO expifUni^ i 
that the element of exaggeration was ruled 
out. The advertising campaigns were 
designed to give out the “true facts" 
about a product without any attempt 
to cheat the consumer. Talking in the 
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same vein, M> Istvati Kas7as, head of the 
Fairs and F.xhibitions unit, described 
the u^e of publicity for public relatioi/s 
with pfoiipcctivc buyers. He said that 
publicity m Hungary had certain 
special chiiMcteristics. For example, it 
was forbidden to publicise goods which 
were not available in the market. There 
was stiict control on the quality ofprodu* 
tfs. An advertiser could bo prosecuted 
for publicising wrong information about 
a product. Publicity in foreign coun¬ 
tries was undertaken by HHNOEXPO 
on a wide scale in order lo acquaint the 
people there with the possibilities of 
trade. Incidentally, he is planning to 
organise an exhibition early next year in 
New Delhi to acquaint Indian clients 
about the goods which the Hungarian 
enterprises are keen to market in our 
country. 

Under the leadership of the USSR, 
all the socialist countries are currently 
engaged in the fabrication of computers 
of various sixes. In Hungary, it is 
Videoton—an electronics enterprise 
manufacturing electronic components, 
radio sets, television sets and mini com- 

g uters—which has taken on the chal- 
inging task of manufacturing R-5 
R-10 and R-15 scries in com¬ 
puters. A visit to the Videoton 
factory in Szekesfehervar was extremely 
educative as the engineers there had 
developed expertise for assembling third 
generation computers. In association 
with other socialist countries, Videoton 
has developed extensive knowledge about 
software as well. It is keen to enter the 
Indian market and is planning to exhibit 
its wares in our country next year. 

compoter technology 

Dr. Zoltan Marian, director of Video- 
ton, expressed the hope that soon Co¬ 
operation between our two rountries will 
commence and that Hungarian computers 
and peripherals will be found to be com¬ 
parable to the best in the world and 
uompetilise us well. He said that 16,01^ 
woikers were employed in Videoton and 
the range of products manfactured was 
being extended every year. Bulk of its 
output was being exported. 

Mr Laszio Teke. managing director of 
Tungsram (United Incandescent Lamp 
and Electrical Co. Ltd.), listed the com¬ 
panies in this country with which colla¬ 
borative units had already been estab¬ 
lished. F.lectric C'onscruction and 
Equipment (ECE) at Sonepat and 
Hindustan Machine Tools (HMT) at 
Bangalore (for vacuum technical machi¬ 
nery) are two outstanding enterprises 
with whicli cooperation has been highly 
successful. Mr Teke expressed great 
satisfaction with the technical capabilities 


of HMT and said that Tungsram and 
HMT would in the first round make bulb 
^ making machinery for those Indian wiits 
which were at present using outmoded 
machinery, and in the second round 
there was a possibility of exporting this 
machinery to third countries as well. For 
this purpose, Indian technicians were 
receiving training at the Budapest unit 
of Tungsram. The Tungsram plant in 
Budapest dated back to the last decade oi 
the last century when it started the man¬ 
ufacture of incandescent lamps on the 
same principles on which the Edison 
lamp was made. He explained that the 
name Tungsram was derived from 
Tungsten and Wolfram—-the elements 
from which the filament was made. 
Tungsram has started the production of 
electronic components and television 
tubes and currently 17 per cent of its total 
production consists of radios, television 
tubes and semi-conductor devices. TV 
picture tubes are exported to this country 
by Tungsram. Also, today Tungsram is 
the biggest manufacturer of the vacuum 
technical machinery. In lamp manufac¬ 
turing its rank is 6th in the world. 

biill>>inakiDg mBcUaery prices 

Mr Teke also said that the prices of 
bulb making machinery bad risen in the 
past two years because the raw materials 
prices were on the increase. He gave the 
example of tun^ten ore whose prices had 
multiplied five time during the past one 
and a half years. 

At the Hungarian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, a reference was made by Mr Janos 
Kende to the first meeting of the Indo- 
Hungarian Joint Commission for econo¬ 
mic, scientific and technical cooperation 
held in New Delhi from October 28 to 
November 2, this year. Mr Kende was 
optimistic about the succes.sful execution 
of the collaborative elTorts agreed upon 
by both the countries. He made a par- 
tinent reference to the cooperation in the 
fields of microwave equipment, alumi¬ 


nium, hydro-power plants and the 
dcsent l^lb ntakihg maebincry, Tbp onma 
of future collaboration, he «ua, had ino 
been identified in tn« ohcnnicdl and 
pharmaceutical industries. There was 
also a distinct possibility of tnereaakg 
imports of non-traditional goods from 
this country. 

medical instruracBts 

A meeting with Mr Imre Kiss of 
MEDICOR WORKS proved fruitfW 
because it gave me an opportQnity to see 
the wide range of medical instruments 
and machinery currently being manufiac- 
tured by this enterprise. Mr Kiss said 
that Medicor Works assumed an important 
position among state ente^risca in 196S 
by the merger of eight medical instrument 
factories. Besides the manufacture and 
development of medical instruments, this 
enterprise also undertakes the planning 
and equipping of hospitals and health 
institutions with all their requirements. 
In its manufacturing efforts, it has sought 
collaborations with firms in the USA, 
Canada, the Netheilands and West Ger¬ 
many. Tne research and development 
wing of this enterprise consisting of about 
500 persons has close contacts with promi¬ 
nent personalities of Hungarian medicine. 
Included in the list of Medicor equipments 
are X-ray machinery, automatic lung 
ventilators, hypodermic needles, gas 
sterilizers and various kinds of steel 
instruments. 

It was interesting to listen to Mr 
Karoly Herezeg, secretary, Central Coun¬ 
cil of Hungarian Trade Unions, expound 
his thesis that the trade union movement 
was a necessity even in a country where 
the rulers came from the ranks of the 
workers and the peasants. In order to 
ensute increased benefits to workers, the 
trade unions in Hungary played a dyna¬ 
mic role. It was through their effbrts 
that workers were able to obtain an ex¬ 
tensive range of fringe benefits. 

Town planning was the theme 


The chairman of the council of ministers of HBOgnry, Mr Jeno Foefc, visited 
this country for six days from November 21 to26. Hewas accompanied by his wJfe^ 
Dr Gyula Horgos (minister of Metallurgy aud Maohine Industry), £Hr Istvnd Hetei^i, 
(under-secretary of state to the nattoud planning office) and IVir Pal Rnca (d^pty 
minister of Foreign Trade). He had discussions with the Prime Minister, Mhrs fiMlto 
Gandhi, the External Affairs mtidster, Ihb Y3. Chavan. the mbdster of Indutry and 
Civil Supplies, Mr T,A. Pal, and the Planning mtadstei, Mb DJ*. Dhnr, 

.Speahhig at a civic reception in the cnpitnl, Mr Foefc snM that Hungary anfi 
India had sbnliar views on nil maiw world proUeus. Both had fought for pane, 
security, hranan pnqpregs and the lidemattoiwl detotfe. 

An interesting outceme of the dlscnssions between Mr Foefc «id Mr TmL, Pat 
was the brightening pospet of the two conitrijes setting np Joint ventww 
in third countries Ix^et extending furker the scop of trim between the 
two countries. ^ 
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diitivIMiirot with Dr. Pal Pongracz, chief 
aithitaot for plaoning and aitehitec- 
inra of BudUMst dty council. He conce¬ 
ded that BdOftpcst suffeitd from housing 
shortAge though he hastened to add a 
few statistical details about the pace at 
which new apartments were coming up. 
He made two significant points. First that 
the rents of these apartments were iow 
meaning that amortisation took up to 
50 years. Second that no new industries 
were being permitted in Budapest to save 
the city from pollution. On the other 
hand, incentives were being provided to 
cnterarises for moving away from the 
capifal. 

Freedom of the press in Hungary was 
the central topic of discussion with Mr 
Istvan Darvasi, chief editor of Magyar 
Hirlap and a member of the National 
Assembly. The upshot of his exposition 
was that the Hungarian press enjoyed 
considerable freedom and that it had 
been instrumental in rooting out a num¬ 
ber of evils from society. The press, he 
said, was not afraid to spotlight evil- 
wherever it existed. 

A visit to our own embassy in Budu 
was a pleasing experience as it afforded 
an opportunity to compare notes with 
the Ambassador and her staff. The only 
thing which irked me was that the Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs ministry had not so far 
despatched a photograph of the new 
President. The embassy, however, put 
up a big flower vase to cover, though 
not completely, the picture of Mr V. V. 
Giri which still adorned the central 
hall. 

usefol coatsetB . 

The State Trading Corporation (^STC) 
has a small oflBce in Budapest which is 
headed by a commercial secretary. This 
office has in the past few years established 
useful contacts with government and 
public authorities, chamber of commerce 
and foreign trade enterprises. It has 
earned a good name for itself by provi¬ 
ding pre-s^e and after-sale services to 
Huagarian buyers. However, during the 
last four years, the volume of trade un¬ 
derwritten by this office has been on the 
dedliee as shown in the table alongside. 

the STC office has done some praise¬ 
worthy work in identifying the demand 
for non-traditional exports from ow 
couatiy. The negotiations for the sale 
of such items as air compressors, peanut 
candy, salted pmut and cashewnut and 
dry, batteries are at an advanced stage. 

Besides the impressions gathered 
throt;^ personal disoussibns, an analysis 
of the economy of Hungary has been 
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made on the basis of published data. The 
foUowing comments are based on the 
material made available to me at Buda¬ 
pest. It gives a comprehensive picture 
of the Hungarian economy today. 

The most appropriate tool for measu¬ 
ring the standard »)f living of the people 
of a country is its per capita income 
which in Hungary currently exceeds $1000. 
The fact that per capita ircome in I960 
was only a little more than $400 points 
to the rapid strides which its economy 
has taken during the last 14 years. Ac¬ 
cording to latest statistics, the average 
annual growth rate of national income in 
Hungary between 1966 and 1973 was 
more than six per cent as against the rate 
of rise of only two per cent in the period 
between the two world wars. These 
figures clearly demonstrate the significant 
improvement which has taken place in the 
level of living of the average citizen. 

national income stnicture 

The structure of national income in 
Hungary indicates reliance on industrial 
activity up to 56 per cent as against 
the contribution of agriculture up to only 
19 per cent. The remaining 25 per cent 
of the national income is contributed by 
tertiary activities such as commerce, 
transportation etc. The transformation 
in the economy of Hungary which has 
taken place since 1950 is evident from 
the shift in favour of industry. For exam¬ 
ple, in 1950, 52 per cent of all the wage 
earners were employed in agriculture 
while only 19 per cent of them were 
engaged in industry; in 1972, however, 
37 per cent of the workers were employed 
in industrial activity while only 25 {^r 
cent were engaged in agriculture. Again, 
the utilisation of national income indi¬ 
cates a heavy emphasis on savings and 
investments. Currently, only three- 
quarters of the national income are 
consumed while the fourth quarter is 
saved and invested for further develop¬ 
ment. The socialist structure of the 
economy is demonstrated by the contri¬ 
butions made by different Victors. No 
less than 76 per cent of the national 
income is generated by the public sector 
and 22 per cent by the cooperatives, The 
private artisans, traders and land-owners 


eontributa no mo« than twq per dept of 
tha national income. 

The widening of the industrial base ' 
during the lust 25 years has not only | 
resulted in increased supply of essantiw i 
products to the domestic economy but , 
has also resulted in sizeable increase in ' 
foreign trade. Being a relatively small { 
country in the centre of Europe both in | 
urea and population it hasunderstandaUy . 
laid great stress on the development of ' 
a few selected industries wherein rt has 
developed technical know-how and 
expertise. Among its major industries an 
chemicals, telecommunications, vacnom 
engineering, precision engineering nnd 
road vehicles production. In 1972, 
Hungary produced 26 million tonnes of 
aial, two million tonnes of crude oil, 
4.1 million cubic metres of natural gas, 
3.3 million tonnes of steel and 15 fflillion 
kwh of electrical energy. Bearing in mind 
the small size of the population the 
production data point to a creditable 
performance on per head basis and give 
Hungary a no mean position in the 
international scale. 

Tlie new economic mechanism intro¬ 
duced in 1968 brought about a substantial 
change in the productivity of labotu 
which in 1972 improved by more than six 
per cent as against four per cent only 
in the earlier years. The credit for 
this achievement belongs to the measuns 
taken by the enterprises to generate 
increased inter^t among workers through 
incentives for improved performance. 

change in outlook 

The leforms in economic manafiement 
initiated in 1968 brought about a change 
in outlook of state industrial enteriH'i^ 
which resulted in increased decentraltsa- 
tion and freedom in the sphere of deci¬ 
sions relating to both consumption nod 
investment. The enterprises weremcon- 
raged to inculcate self-reliance and were 
urged to expand their activities both 
through their own resources and throng 
bank credit. Whereas before the introduc¬ 
tion of the new economic mechanism only 
three to fout per cent of the investment 
were made by companies on their own 


STC ; Trade with Hungary 

(Rs. lakhs) 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 


E^rts to Hungary 153,25 110.75 86,77 99.71 

Imports from Hungary 78.58 69 91 135.83 27.83 

Total 231.83 180.66 222.60 127.84 
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initiatives, »l present this figure has 
risen lu as much as 65 per cent. 

The impact of speedy industrialisa¬ 
tion has been witness^ in growing 
urbanisation of population. Many 
villagers have moved to the towns to take 
advantage of improved wages. In 1M9, 
only 36 per cent of the population of 
Hungary lived in towns but in 1973 this 
pioporlion had risen to 45 per cent. 
What is more, tlie number of women 
workers has steadily increased. In 1973, 
42 per cent of all wage earners were 
women. The shift to urban areas and 
the employment of increasing numbers 
of women in enterprises has led to an 
improvement in family earnings which in 
turn has influenced the structure of 
consumer consumption. 

One of the secrets of the success of the 
Hungarian economy is the intensive 
use of labour force. The number of 
active wage earners equal about five 
millions which is nearly half of the total 
population of the country. The number 
of dependents is only a little more than 
10 per cent of the total population which 
is certainly a remarkably low proportion 
even in the international scale. 

staMe economy 

The society has been able to enjoy 
the fruits of its hard labour because the 
economy has been made stable through 
ever growing production and also through 
strict control on the behaviour of retail 
prices. Not that prices in Hungary have 
not risen hut the rate rise has been 
modest. In recent years, the average 

annual increase in retail prices has been 
no more than two per cent. 

Apart from the cold statistics regarding 
national income, saving, investment, 

wages, prices etc. there is another way 
of looking at the relative afliuence of the 
f^amilies in Hungary. This relates to the 
acquisition of modern status symbols 
such us refrigerators, television sets 
etc. In Hungary at present there are 2.1 
million television subscribers which 

means that every second family in 
that country is covered by this new mode 
of education and entertainment. The 
acquisition of other consumer durables is 
on the increase as shown in the table 
alongside. 

The major crops in Hunpry are 
wheat, maize, fruits (particularly grapes), 
poultry, pigs and cattle. Inthe case ofwheat 
yield ^r hectare rose from 12.4 quintals 
in 1952 to 30.7 quintals in 1971. In 1972, 
the yield was slightly higher at 31 quin¬ 
tals per hectare. The Hungarian experts 
in agriculture are of the view that yield 
in wheat is Jikely to be stabilised around 


30 quintals per hectare. Equally impor¬ 
tant is the maize crop ia Hungary because 
70 per cent of the conventional seed 
fodder grain used in animal husbandry 
consists of this crop. As in the case of 
wheat, productivity of land under maizt 
has also improved during the past decade. 
In 1962, for example, average yield in 
quintals per hectare was 25.1 which rose 
to 3S.4 in 1971. Despite this sizeable 
increase in production of bath these 
crops no export is made because both 
these crops are used internally. 

Hungarian wine export has seen 
phenomenal increase in recent years, 
thanks to a steady increase in the output 
of both fruits and grapes. In 1950, total 
production of fruits was around half u 
million tonnes which rose 1.2 million 
tonnes in 1971. Similarly in the case of 
grapes production rose from a little more 
than 600,033 tonnes in 1950 to more than 
700,000 tonnes in 1971. Grapes are 
mostly turned into wine which results 
in the earning of substantial volume of 
foreign exchange through exports 

Cattle breeding along with pig and 
poultry breading constitutes a major part 
of agricultural activity in Hungary. In 
this field, the most modern technology 
is utilised. A geneticdl breeding techno¬ 
logy, animal hygiene and fooder system 
combined to yield faster output of broi¬ 
ler chicken and eggs. The total output 
of eggs in I960 was 1850 million which 
near^ doubled itself in 1971 to 3475 
million. Similar progress was recorded 
in the case of cattle and pig breeding. 
Consequently, more than 90 per cent of 
Hungrian food requirements including 
meat are met by domestic agricultural 
and food industry. The list of agricul¬ 
tural products imported from abroad in¬ 
clude cocoa, coffee, tea and citrus fruits. 

Mechanisation has been introduced 
in Hungrian agriculture in a big way. 
Horses and oxen have been replaced by 
tractors. The cultivation of land is com¬ 
pletely through tractors as most of the 
land has been converted into big farms 


either thrpugh state take-Pver or Coope¬ 
ratives. In tuition to increoMd 
sation, chemical feititieers ime it^reesihg- 
ly used so as to increase productivity of 
laud. The amount of ferttlisent Used on 
one hectare of land under the plough, 
garden, orchard or vineyard was more 
than 170 kg. 

The foreign trade of Hungary is cur¬ 
rently about 22 per cent of its naiimul 
income, This shows heavy dependence 
of this country on commerce with other 
nations. “Whereas its 10,4 million pec^c 
make up only 0.3 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation of the world, its foreign trade is 
equivalent to a little less than one per 
cent of the world trade. Understandably 
Hungary has concentrated its attention 
on a few products and on a few indus¬ 
tries so as to remain competitive in the 
international markets. This has been 
possible because of the stress on invest¬ 
ment in research. 

Between 1950 and 1970, Hungarian 
foreign trade increased iH volume by 
more than seven times indicating a rate 
of growth of more than 10 per cent per 
annum. In 1972, the value of imports 
was $3154 million while exports were 
placed at slightly higher at $3292 million. 
Out of the total turnover of S6S00 mil¬ 
lion in 1972, the trade with non- 
socialist countries was more than S2,000 
million. 

About 850 major Hungrian enterprises 
contributed towards its export earnings. 
However, the bulk of export production 
was limited to 340 industrial entreprises 
which monufheturered 96 per cent of all 
the commodities marked for export. The 
change in the economic system in 1968gave 
considerable independence to compaaies 
dealing in foreign trade. They have acqui¬ 
red the right to decide for themselves as 
to bow to structure their production and 
allocate shares to the domestic and the 
foreign markets. They have enjoyed the 
freedom to decide regarding collaborative 
agreements with foreign companies. No 
less than 100 enterprises have acquired 
this right of independent foreign trade. 


Stock of Consumer Durables 
(At the end of the year) (Per lOflO population) 



1960 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Household electric refrigerators 
Household electric washing 

4 

25 

" 103 

~126 

149 "* 


machines 

45 

114 

179 

191 

201 

211 

Household electric vaeuum cleaners 11 

45 

99 

III 

122 

133 

Passenger cars 

3 

10 

23 

29 

33 

P 

Motorcycles, mopeds, scooters 

24 

39 

59 

65 

67 

to 

Wireless sets (a) 

222 

245 

245 

245 

245 

243 

Television sets (a) 

!0 

82' 

171 

188 

201 

211 


(a) number of stibwribers. 
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iXTfliCrS FROM WE REVIEW BY WE CHAIRMAN, 
AT THE TTTH ANNUAL QENENAL MEETINO HELD ON 

POWER SUPPLY IN THE 
CALCUTTA AREA 

It may be observed from what has been 
stated earlier that my forecast in my Review last 
year has to a certain extent, come to be a reality 
so far as the decline of output of our stations is 
concerned. This apprehension had been with 
the Company ever since the extra strain had 
Started to be imposed on the Company's piants 
If the Government Agencies could shoulder the 
responsibility of filling in the gap in the supply 
of power in the immediate future, the prospects 
of supply would have presented a different 
picture altogether. From our experience end 
from the trend of things, it appears that some 
medium and long term programmes designed to 
bring about at least a partial solution to the 
power problems in the Calcutta area cannot be 
delayed. As already indicated Government is 
seized of the problem and remedial measures are 
under Government's active consideration. In this 
regard your Company will render such assis¬ 
tance and co-operation as it is capable of While 
considering power supply end shortage I would 
like to thank all our Consumers for their under¬ 
standing of our problems and their patience and 
forebearance 

THE TARIFF QUESTION 

The Clear Profit as computed under the 


MR. SACNMORA CHAIfONORI 

18W NOVEMBER, IOTA, AT VICTORIA HOUSE. CAICOTTA, 

El«ctricity (Supply) Act) 1948, was some 
Rs. 115 lakhs short of the Reasonable Return of 
Rs. 222 lakhs As stockholders will be aware, 
this serious shortfall, relieved to the extent of 
Rs. 105 lakhs by the withdrawal, with Govern¬ 
ment's approval, of that sum from the Contin¬ 
gencies Reserve Fund, was due to the 
continued postponement, at Government’s 
request, of the implementation of a comprehen¬ 
sive review of the Company’s rates designed to 
bring the Clear Profit more into line with the 
Reasonable Return. Government’s concurrence 
received only in December 1973 effectively ex¬ 
tended to the increase of our industrial rates 
alone. Such concurrence also allowed effective 
increase of rates other than for lights end fans 
from January, 1974 The result was that our 
revenues benefited during the year from our 
rote revision to the extent of barely Rs. 115 
lakhs A somewhat modified version of the 
proposed increase in our rates for lights and 
fans has been implemented with effect from 
April of this year—several months after these 
proposals were first put to Government In 
the meantime, our costs have continued to rise 
so that, despite these recent increases in our 
rates, there will, I fear, again be a shortfall in the 
current year.Iforesee,yet a further increase in our 
rates to take effect in the year 1975/76 is practi¬ 
cally inescapable. 


OPERATIONAL RESULTS 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


1972/73 

1973/74 


1972/73 1973/74 





Rs. lakhs 

Rs. lakhs 

Sale of Electricity in 
millions of Units 

2785.0 

2709.6 

Gross Revenue 

3716.7 

39221 

Maximum 

Demand met in M.W. 

538.0 

614.0 

Profit after taxation 
(Inclusive of Contin- 

110.2 

58.2 




gencias Reserve withdrawal) 





Additions to 

Fixed Assets 

328.7 

313.9 


(N.B.—This statement does not purport to ba a report of proosediniit of the Annual General Meeting referred to above) 


The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Limited 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Life Insurance 

Wiuu ciiviNc: the highlights of 
the performance of the LlC for 
the year ending March 31, 
1974 at a pre'iS conference, 
MrK.R Puri, chairman of the 
the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India, observed that in spite 
of tlie difficult conditions pre¬ 
vailing, the Lie has shown 
creditable performance during 
the year. Not only the pro¬ 
tection of life insurance was 
further spread much wider in 
the shape of higher new busi¬ 
ness but it has also achieved the 
highest ever percentage incre¬ 
ase in mobilising the savings 
and channelising them to the 
various nation-building acti¬ 
vities. 

The new business of the 
Corporation reached a high 
figure of Rs 2.'i86 crores during 
the year as against Rs 2075 
crorcs recorded in 1972-73, 
showing an increase of 25 per 
cent. The healthy feature of 
the new business growth, Mr 
Puri said, was the continuingly 
increased contribution made 
by the Group Insurance sche¬ 
mes covering 668,957 lives for 
Rs 662.14 crores under 638 
schemes. Among the highlights 
were a Savings-cum-lnsurance 
Scheme for 101,000 teachers 
and employees of secondary 
schools in Uttar Pradesh, a 
Similar scheme for 103,000 
members of the police force, 
provincial armed constabulary 
and fire services in UP. 

As on March 31, 1974, the 
total business in force amount¬ 
ed to Rs 10849 crores cover¬ 
ing over 18 million policies as 
against 16 8 million policies 
covering Rs 9325 crores as at 
March 31, 1973, Under the 
group & .superannuation sche¬ 
mes also 1.6 million lives have 
been covered. The Corpora¬ 
tion continued its efforts to 
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pentrate into the rural areas 
vigorously during last year 
achieving the rural business 
amounting to Rs 498 crores as 
against Rs 441 crores in the 
previous year. 

The total income of the 
Corporation showed an in¬ 
crease of Rs 90 crores. This 
include i Rs 454.88 crores of 
premium, Rs 166.35 crores of 
interest, dividend, rent and Rs 
13.11 crores, of miscellaneous 
income. The increase in pre¬ 
mium income was 16.72 per 
cent which is the highest per¬ 
centage ever recorded by the 
Corporation and it compares 
favourably with 15.12 per cent 
increase shown during 1972-73. 

The amounts invested in 
socially oriented investments 
stood around Rs 1041 crores 
as against Rs 895 crores daring 
the previous year. This brings 
the socially oriented invest¬ 
ments to alMut 38 per cent of 
the total investments which 
stood at Rs 2728 crores. 

The lapse ratio continued 
to be the same as that of last 
year i.e., 5.3 per cent. This 
position appears to be satis¬ 
factory taking into account the 
impact of inflation and increas¬ 
ing cost of living. The rene¬ 
wal expense ratio of the Cor¬ 
poration for the year 1973-74 
was 14.99 per cent as against 
13.73 per cent for 1972-73 and 
14.36 per cent for 1971-72. 

As many as 374,000 claims 
amounting to Rs 107.36 crorcs 
were settled during the year 
under review. This compares 
favourably with 3.62 lakh 
claims for Rs 99.58 crores set¬ 
tled during the year 1972-73. 

Central Loans Subscribed 

Subscription lists for the 
three central government 
loans for a total notified amo¬ 
unt of Rs 175 crores—namely 


5.25 per cent 1978, 6 percent 
1988 and 6-25 per cent, 1997~ 
were closed on November 22, 
within hours of their opening 
on being fully subscribed. The 
Reserve Bank announced that 
all subscribers will receive full 
allotraent. 

lndo<Japanese Joint 
Committee Meet 

The joint communique 
issued at the end of two-day 
Indo-Japancese business co¬ 
operation joint meeting held at 
Jaipur recently, stressed the 
need for reshaping their 
economic and commercial re¬ 
lations according to the needs 
and capabilities of both the 
countries. The two-day meet- 
in^, attended by top indus¬ 
trialists from both the count¬ 
ries, discussed at length, the 
ways of strengthening the 
businesand industrial relations 
between India and Japan and 
overcoming the impediments. 
Leaders of India and Japanese 
delegations stated at a joint 
press conference later that as 
a result of this meeting under¬ 
standing in both the countries 
had increased and they had 
come closer. 

It was agreed that the 
work of the joint committee 
had gained new importance 
and its activities must be so 
designed as to effectively meet 
the new challenges. The con¬ 
sensus at the meeting was that 
the new direction of policies 
pursued by the two countries 
were such as to help tide over 
the immediate difficulties, 
while supporting the long-term 
objective. In this connection 
the efforts of this country to 
improve agricultural produc¬ 
tion generally, and food pro¬ 
duction in particular, as also 
the role of Japan ac a partner 
in international cooperation, 
were duly noted and appreciat¬ 
ed by the respective sides. It 
was suggested that the possi¬ 
bilities of collaboration in the 
fields of agriculture and marine 
products should be kept in 
view and specialists should be 
^associated with the joint com¬ 
mittee. 

MrD. P. Chuttf^adhaya, 
union minister for Commerce 
stated that developmeai; takiog 
Ifiaoe in and outside Japan 
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opened new avenues for grea¬ 
ter ties between India and 
Japan, in his address to the 
committee read out In his 
absence, he pointed out that 
sooner or later it would be 
necessary for Japan to con¬ 
centrate more on labour-sav¬ 
ing, non-polluting, low-energy 
and low-resource consuming 
industries. There was scope 
for cooperation between Japan 
and Tndia to the mutual ad¬ 
vantage of both. 

lndo>Hungarlan 

Cooperation 

A Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing was signed on Novem- 
mber 18, between India and 
Hungary for the supply of a 
complete coke oven plant by 
India. Mr Mantosh Sondhi, 
secretary, department of Heavy 
Industry, ministry of Industry 
and Civil Supplies, .signed on 
behalf of India and Dr. Jozsef 
Kocsis, Hungarian deputy 
minister for Metallurgy and 
Machine Building Industry, 
signed on behalf of the People's 
Republic of Hungary. This 
was in pursuance of the deci¬ 
sion taken at the meeting of 
the Indo-Hungarian Joint 
Commission held in New Delhi 
between October 28 and 
November 1, 1974. There 

were detailed discussions bet¬ 
ween India and Hungary on 
India supplying the coke oven 
plant on a turn-key basis. 
The Hungarian delegation hail 
earlier visited the various 
Indian steel plants and the 
Heavy Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion at Ranchi. They were 
highly impressed by the techni¬ 
cal competence achieved by 
India in the setting up and 
operation of steel plants. 

Subject to mutual agree¬ 
ment being reached on techni¬ 
cal and economic details, the 
project would be execute by 
the Engineering Projects (India) 
Limited, a public sector unoei- 
taking under the department 
of Heavy Industry. The 
possiblilities of executing 
ventures in third conotri^ 
jointly by the Engineering Pro¬ 
jects (India) Limited and the 
corresponding Hungarian orga¬ 
nisation were also dischuira. 
It was felt that India csoum 
supply are furnaces and pon- 
tinttOsu casting maphinec n>r 
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mini Steel plants, besides 
machine tools and other equip¬ 
ment for general engineering 
woitohopsand Ibundnes. 

The Prime Minister of 
Hungary, Mr Jcno Fock, who 
was in India recently, indicated 
that India and Hungary would 
soon conclude an agreement 
to float joint ventures for 
establishing alumina plants in 
West Asian countries like 
Kuwait and Iran. Mr Fock 
pointed out that the two coun¬ 
tries had considerable poten¬ 
tial to exploit their rwources 
in this field and negotiation to 
promote profitable collabo¬ 
ration were now at an advanc¬ 
ed stage, India and Hungary 
also decided to diversify the 
trade and commerce between 
the two countries on a “mas¬ 
sive scale” and further expand 
technical cooperation in several 
(iclUs. Both sides have agreed 
to exchange trade delegations 
shortly and place their rela¬ 
tions on a more mature basis. 
These decisions were taken at a 
two-hour meeting of the dele¬ 
gations of the two countries. 
The Hungarian Prime Minister 
Mr Jeno Fock, was assisted 
by his minister for Metal¬ 
lurgy and Industry and the 
deputy ministers for Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Trade. 

Trade with GDR 

India and German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic r«5ently signed 
a protocal providing for a 
trade turnover of Rs 100 cro- 
res between the two countries 
this year. The protocol was 
signed at the conclusion of 
annual trade talks in New 
Delhi, The protocal covers a 
wide range of non-traditional 
exports from India such engi¬ 
neering goods, consumer goods 
including readymade garments 
and leather produces, machine 
tools, hand tools, knitting 
machines and sanitary fittings, 
besides traditional commodities 
such as deoiled cakes, cashew 
kernels, tea, coffee, cotton texi- 
iJee, jute manufactures and tan¬ 
ned and semi-tanned hides and 
skins. Imports inth India incl¬ 
ude fertilisers, rolled steel and 
steel products, capital goods, 
BBChine tools, printing machi¬ 
nery, ^10 goods, or^c and 


inorganic chemicals and opti¬ 
cal and scientific instruments. 

Leather Exports 

Mr G. Blotteau, President- 
General of ERAM—the largest 
footwear manufacturing con¬ 
cern of France -and Mr Helle- 
maa. Managing Director of 
Frutala -one of the Urgest 
manufacturers of leather and 
leather garments in Finland • 
who were here last week on 
busincss-cum-study tours, have 
expressed the view that India 
could step up her exports of 
leather and leather goods signi¬ 
ficantly as the Indian produ¬ 
cers were not only quality 
conscious but also iiad access 
to large raw material resources 

Mr Blotteau, who thinks 
that Induin shoccraft is nothing 
but excellent, has offered to 
an Agra manufacturer parti¬ 
cipation in equity in a new 
enterprise with a capital of Rs 
50 lakhs, to the extent of 40 
per cent. He has also placed 
a trial order on this man¬ 
ufacturer worlh Rs 750,000 
to be executed in six to eight 
weeks. The equity participat- 
ionjWhich will bring in techni¬ 
cal expertise as well, will help 
in improving management 
skills,designing talent, testing 
and research feacillties and 
procurement of materials of 
consistent quality. 

After the trial order is exe¬ 
cuted. the Agra unit would 
expand its production of shoe 
uppers for export to France to 
the extent of 6,000 pairs per 
week by February next year, 
12,0IX) pairs per week between 
September and October next 
year and 25,000 pairs per week 
from Fcbruary/March, 1976, 
onwards. The ultimately ex¬ 
panded production will bring 
in nearly Rs 4 crorcs worth 
of foreign exchange annually. 
Subsequently, it is proposed to 
produce for export to France 
semi-finished shoes without 
soles, When the leather soling 
material improves, the French 
concern will start buying even 
finished shoes from the Agra 
manufacturer. 

In a lecture delivered to 
leather technologists and the 
staff of the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration, MrHeltemaaobser- 
ued that the Indiaa leather 


goods were coming up in qua¬ 
lity, but still there whs much 
scope for improvement, I'O 
achieve first rate quality woithy 
of competing in the world 
market. Mr Hellcmaa stron¬ 
gly recommended import by 
India of modern testing equip¬ 
ment and also quality chemi¬ 
cals, This, he stressed, should 
be treated as a long-term invest¬ 
ment. 

Mr Helleman also emplm- 
sised the necessity for long¬ 
term planning for the growth 
ofliidia’s leather industry The 
long-term planning, he siiid, 
could be divided into four 
broad periods : Prixluction 
planning to cover the imme¬ 
diate future upto two years; 
short-term planning that 
would cover five years; middle- 
term planning that could be 
projected over an eight-year 
span and futurological plan¬ 
ning that would take us to 
25 years and beyond. He said 
that perfect coordination bet¬ 
ween the three equally impor¬ 
tant factors in the leather 
industry, i c designing, mar¬ 
keting and production, were 
absolutely essential to increase 
India's exports of leather gar¬ 
ments, leather goods and shoss. 

Synthetic Threads for 
Leatherware 

India is one of the largest 
manufacturers of leather goods 
in the world, but till recently 
the country was exporting 
mostly raw hide. In order to 
maximise foreign exchange 
earnings, the government has 
decided to encourage the ex¬ 
port of finished leather goods 
as opposed to raw hide. With 
the availability of cheap 
labour we are able to olTci 
the goods at a competitive 
rates. However, leather goods 
exported by this country have 


the drawback of ndt using 
synthetic threads which afford 
greater durability for leather 
goods than apy other stitch¬ 
ing material. These threads 
are rot-proof, being resistant' 
u> mildew and bacteria. 

At a recent survey conducted 
by Modi Thread Mills Limi¬ 
ted at Agra to study the de¬ 
mand for synthetic threads for 
leather stitching, local shoe 
manufacturers stressed the 
necessity for developing 
such a thread in the country. 
Tlicy complained that they 
were often unable to meet 
their export orders due to the 
non-availability of synthetic 
thread for stitching which was 
insisted upon by western im¬ 
porters. 'I he survey was con¬ 
ducted by Modis along with 
their colLiborators, Herbcricne 
of West Germany. 

Herberlcne have shown 
interest in the import of syn¬ 
thetic thread from the plant 
proposed to be set up at 
Modmagar. The plant will 
have an initial yearly produc¬ 
tion of 3(K) tonnes of synthetic 
thread. 

Tax Collection 

Collection of direct taxes 
for the fir.Ht six months of the 
current financial year has 
shown an increase of nearly 
Rs 57 crores over the collection 
made during the correspond¬ 
ing period last year. Of this 
the increase in income-tax and ' 
corporation tax yielded Rs 
55.98 crorcs and in the wealth 
lax Rs 1.11 crorcs. The details 
are given in tabic below: 

Accounting Machines 

Blue Star with its princi¬ 
pals, M/s Buromaschinen- 
Export GmbH. Berlin, German 


Collection of Direct Taxes 

(In crorcs of rupees) 

Income-tax Wealth Gift Estate 
and Corpora- lax tax Duty 
tion tax 

April-Sept 1974 477.88 18.42 1.86 

April-Sept 1973 421,90 17.31 1.99 3.48 


*This does not include collection of Estate Duty during Septem- 
jber 1974 in Andhra Prade^. 
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bemocrata Republic, arran¬ 
ged a senes ol exliibi- 
tioris of fiaro system in 
Bombay , Madras, Calcutta 
and New Delhi Daro !.yslcms 
is already m use m 
over 70 tiiuntrios aro¬ 
und the woild, covering: a 
diverse range of applications 
‘ for industry, banking, comm¬ 
erce. insurance and research. 
These range from simple 
' adding/listmg units to pro- 
gramniablc accounting, in¬ 
voicing and data processing 
systems. 

Daro systems arc not 
designed as substitutes for 
manual work, but are designed 
to assist and streamline human 
effort, thus leading to greater 
efficiency and profit Manu¬ 
factured III and exported from 
ODR, these systems arc backed 
in India by Blue .Star’s total 
systems SCI vice which includes 
the study of individuul pro¬ 
blems, designing s it.ible 
systems ns solutions toi the 
problem, installation and 
progrninmmg of the systems 
training ol operators, commi¬ 
ssioning and initialsupcnision. 
free quaiterly service foi the 
first 1 2 months and fixed-price 
annual preventive mumtenanct' 
contracts thcrenfler. 1 he 
Systems are available on rupee 
payment, at PIC controlled 
prices. The exhibition was 
held at Akbar Hotel, 
Chaiuikyupun.in New Delhi 
from November 26 to 29. 
1974. 

International Dairy 
Congress 

India is the fiist developing 
country to host the Intei- 
national Dau’y C ongress being 
held inNcw Delhi fiom Dccem- 
K‘r 2 to 6. Disclosing this 
at a press ccmfuiencc icccntly. 
Dr V. Kunen, chairman of the 
National Dairy Development 
Boold. stated that over I,.500 
dairy expcils fiom ail over the 
world were expected to attend 
this session of the Congress 
Besides. 11 UN agencies 
would also participate in tlic 
coiifereiics' I he Congress 
would be inauguated by Presi¬ 
dent Fakhruddiii All Ahmed 
FAO chief AH Boerma will 
be one of the distinguished 
.speakers at the openin,i of the 
Congress technical session. 
Congress will discuss the chal¬ 


lenges and future at modern 
dairying and is of speeial signi¬ 
ficance since the theme of the 
conference would be “Dairying 
as an Instrument of Social and 
Economic Change”. It would 
thus focus attention on the 
deep and far-reaching implica¬ 
tions of the dairying in the not- 
so-devcloped countries. 

Loans by Non-Banking 
Com|»mies 

The government has ap¬ 
pointed a study group under 
the chairmanship of Dr K. N. 
Raj to go mti) the working of 
non-banking financial compa¬ 
nies. This was disclosed by 
the deputy minister for Finance 
Mrs Sushila Rohtagi in the 
Lok Sabha recently. She was 


reifying to the debate on the 
Reserve Bank of India (Amen- 
ment) Bill. She stated that the 
government would take suit¬ 
able action regarding these can 
pauies in the light of the re¬ 
port. She also informed the 
House that the Reserve Bank 
was drawing up a uniform legi¬ 
slation with regard to chit 
funds and it was expected to 
be ready soon. In the mean¬ 
time, the centre had advised 
states to enact legialstions for 
controlling the activities of chit 
funds on the model of those 
existing m some states. She 
added that it was the policy of 
the government to see that 
private credit agencies such as 
bundles and multanies wore 
eased out of business within 


the next two years. The pre¬ 
set policy was to limit their 
activity to the existing level. 
The proposed bill would also 
enable the Reserve Bank to 
look into the affairs of non- 
banking fiuancial companies. 

SOR Drawings 

The government of India 
has drawn in October, 1974 
the equivalent of SDR 200 mil¬ 
lion (Rs 193 86 crores) under 
the oil facility of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. The 
drawing is repayable over a 
period of 4 to 7 years and car¬ 
ries an average rate of interest 
of about seven per cent, Mr C. 
Subramaniam, union minister 
for Finance told the Lok 
Sabha recently. 


TAXATION, INFLATION ANO OEVELOPMENT 


The Economic Times 
Annual this year turns the 
spotlight on problems ofA 
taxation, inflation and f 
development. Experts 
examine various aspects- 
of direct taxation and i 
assess the impact of taxi 
policies on investment, A 
development and incomt^ 
distribution. 

There are special studies) 
bringing out the , 

differences in personal 
taxation as between 7 

countries, the shifting of 
corporate taxation, the 
marginal utility of income 
and progression in 
taxation, problems of 
agricultural taxation, tax 
exemptions and 
concessions, inflation, tax 
evasion and black money 

An entire section is 
devoted to the concept of 
the value added tax and 
Its relevance to *' 
developing countries like 
India 



Releasing Shortly! 
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I utiiio iJibncj. 


in Doldrums 

THr. STOCK market continued 
to be in doldrums during the 
past week in the absence of 
Ircsh incentives and lack of 
support induced by political 
and economic uncertainties. 
Operators were reluctant to 
enter the market in a 
l)ig way as they felt that the 
dividend curb had come to 
stay. Apart from continued 
lack of Institutional support, 
ihe Reserve Bank’s directive 
to commercial banks to charge 
an additional interest of two 
per cent on borrowings on ex¬ 
cessive inventories in industries 
such as cotton, synthetics 
and jute textiles, pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, rubber products, ferti¬ 
lizers, paper, vanaspati and 
light and medium engineering, 
aUo affected the market senti¬ 
ment. Further notwithstand¬ 
ing official assertions, there is 
a growing concern in market 
circles over the recessionary 
trends already in evidence in 
several segments of the econo¬ 
my. 

Trading on Dalai Street was 
listless during the last week. 
The market opened on a sub¬ 
dued note and prices thereafter 
tended to inyrrove on .short co¬ 
vering operations. Barring 
auay transactions there was 
nothing worthwhile during the 
whole of the week. The turn¬ 
over was also poor. As the 
settlement bristled with some 
dilQculties owing to the failure 
of a party to honour his com- 
mltments in Scindia, the market 
renaained closed on the last 
two Mays of the week. Lyons 
Range wound up the week on a 
distinctly subdued note. There 
was virtually no enthusiasm for 
operators to open up new com- 
mitnHflts. The volume of busi¬ 
ness donseqaently was very 
thiu. Equities moved In a nar¬ 
row Mpge and even fecMe at¬ 


tempts at rally petered out due 
to lack of follow-up support 
Activity in the Madras Stock 
Exchange during last week was 
subdued with operators evinc¬ 
ing interest only in .select 
scrips. 

Century Enka 

Century Enka has reported 
impressive improvements in its 
working results during the 
year ended Seplembct 30, 1974 
sales, profits, and margins all 
being substantially higher than 
m the previous year. An equity 
dividend of 12 per cent has 
been declared on the enlarged 
capital resulling from the 
one for two bonus issue as 
against 20 per cent paid in the 
preceding year. An application 
IS bring made to the tax 
authorities to determine Ihe 
quantum' of dividend exempt 
from tax under section 80K of 
the Income Tax act. With 
sharp rise in gross sales from 
Rs 8.40 crores to Rs 10.11 
crorcs, gross profit moved 
up spectacularly by about 66 
per cent to Rs 4.97 crores, 
from Rs 2.99 crorcs in 
1977-73. The improved work¬ 
ing is attributed to the intro¬ 
duction of new varieties of 
special yarns, increase in sell¬ 
ing prices as well as rigid cost 
control. Out of the profit, the 
directors have appropriated 
Rs 62 04 lakhs to depreciation 
reserve as compart to Rs 
71.14 lakhs in 1972-73 while 
the allotment to development 
rebate reserve was enhanced 
from R8 0.36 lakh to Rs 3.17 
lakhs. The tax liability for 
the year is ^timated at Rs 
2.66 crores. In 1972-73 the 
provision of taxation amount- 
ted to Rs 1.30 crores. 

Due to inadequate and 
irregular supplies of Caprolac¬ 
tam, the company’s production 
has been afibeted adversely, the 
output being lower at 877 ton¬ 


nes as compared to 911 tonnes 
in the preceding year. Produc¬ 
tion in 1974-75 is expected to 
be even lower unless caprolac¬ 
tam situation improves unex¬ 
pectedly. The directors consi¬ 
der the current years prospects 
as dim in view of the shortage 
of caprolactam and the recent 
fail in market prices of nylon 
yarn. Despite compliance with 
all the conditions of the letter 
of intent for expension of the 
nylon plant to a capacity of 
6.5 tonnes per day the com¬ 
pany has yet to receive the 
imports licence for capital 
goods. The delay will mean 
substantial increase in the 
capital cost of the project. 

Richardson Hindustan 

Rmhardson Hindustan has 
fared well during the the year 
ended June 30,1974, both sales 
and profits being higher than 
1972-73. But its marg ns have 
been under considerable pre¬ 
ssure. While sales spurted by 
35.2 per cent from Rs 5.46 
crores to Rs 7.38 crores, gross 
profit moved up by only 2.3 
per cent to Rs 76.25 lakhs 
from Rs 74.50 lakhs in 1972-73. 
Out of the gross profit the 
directors have provided Rs 
18.84 lakhs to depreciation 
reserve as against Rs 24.65 
lakhs in the previous year, 
while the allocation to deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve was 
reduced from Rs 1.25 lakhs to 
Rs 0.55 lakh. Taxation absor¬ 
bed Rs 34.49 lakhs as against 
Rs 29.50 lakhs in the preced¬ 
ing year. The net profit after 
these allocations worked out 
to Rs 22.37 lakhs as com¬ 
pared to Rs 19.10 lakhs in 

1972- 73. After adjustments, 
the balance of Rs 20.61 lakhs 
has been transfered to general 
reserve. The company declared 
an interim divided of Rs I.SO 
per share (15 per) cent tor 

1973- 74. In view of restrictions 
on dividends no Snat dividend 


has been recommended tot 
the year. For 1972-73 the 
company paid an equity divi¬ 
dend of 20 per cent. 

Kotharl Sugars 

Kothari Sugars and Cheibi- 
cals Ltd. has earned a gross pro¬ 
fit of Rs 87.37 lakhs during the 
year ended June 30. 1974 as 
against Rs 45.58 lakhs for the 
ten months period of previous 
year. After providing for ilep- 
reciation Rs 43,16 lakhs (Rs 
I7.!>9 lakhs), development re¬ 
bate reserve Rs 34.47 lakhs 
(Rs 10 81 lakhs) and other 
adjustments out of the balance 
amount of Rs 21.18 laklis a 
dividend of nine per cent on 
the equity shares aggregating 
to Rs 14,40 lakhs has been 
recommended by tlic directors. 
The directors could have re¬ 
commended a higher dividend 
but for the restrictions imposed 
by the governm-*nt on the dis¬ 
tribution of dividends. The 
Kattur factory commenced its 
trashing on November 15, 
1973 and ended on September 
iO, 1974. The company's new 
factory at Siruguppa was 
erected and commissioned in 
a record of time of 18 months 
and the factory commenced 
its production on December 
24, 1973 and ended on May 

THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
London 

JUST OUT: 

World Commodity Outlook 
1974/75 

This new EiU survey covers 
36 conunodities - metals, 
fibres, grains, oilseeds, be¬ 
verages, etc. For each there is 
a summary of past statistical 
data, followed by an analysis 
of prospects for supply, de¬ 
mand and prices upto mid- 
1975. 

Price £ 15. £ 12 to Quarterly 
Economic Review Subscribers. 
Airmail £ 0.50 extra. 

Available against Rupee pay¬ 
ment from J.A.$liali, Exclutiva 
Represeatative k ludia, 67, 
Marine Drive, Bombay 400 020. 
Price in Rs. 294.50 including 
airmail charges or at the special 
rate of Rs. 237.15 to QER 
Subscribers. Payment by che¬ 
que in favour of J.A. Shah 
should accompany the order. 
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! 6. ly74, tnisliiii)! l,ot,70(J 
|| tonncii oi cunc :inU producing 
97,800 quit)la]!i of sugar. 

The total crushing at these 
two factories was of the order 
of 4,75,766 tonnes as against 
2,24,5.'^ I tonnes in the previous 
I session, manufacturing a total 
quantity of 4,04,401 quintals 
of sugar as against 1,97,126 
quintals in the previous season. 
The average recovery at Kattur 
was 8 .'13 per cent and at Siru- 
guppa 9 13 per cent. The com¬ 
pany has received industrial 
licence foi increasing its cru¬ 
shing capacity at Kattur to 
4,001) tonnes per day from the 
csisiing capacity of 1,500 
tonnes per day. An applica¬ 
tion hus been made to the 
central government for increas¬ 
ing the crushing capacity at 
Siruguppa to 4,000 tonnes jwr 
day from the existing capacity 
of 1,500 tonnes per day. It is 
estimated that during the cur¬ 
rent year namely 1974-75 the 
crushing will be of the order of 
5,88 lakh tonnes of cane pro¬ 
ducing about 5 28 lakh quintals 
of sugar. 

Sakthi Sugars 

Sakthi Sugars Limited 
established another landmark 
during the year ended June 
30, 1974 with the completion 
of the programme for expand¬ 
ing crushing capacity to 4,000 
tonnes from 2,WO tonnes daily 
along with other constiuctions 
for amenities and facilities at 
a cost of Rs 3,75 crorcs. The 
distillery also is diversifying 
its production with the ins¬ 
tallation of the absolute and 
neutral alcohol plants. These 
arc expected to be commi¬ 
ssioned shortly. With a capa¬ 
bility for handling more than 
ojje million tonnes of cane in 
a crushing season, Sakthi 
Sugars IS the first unit in Tamil 
Nadu to raise its capacity to 
4000 tonnes daily. The quan¬ 
tity of cane crushed in the 
1973-74 season was the third 
largest and sugar produced 
the second biggest for any 
sugar unit in the country. The 
layout of the new facilities 
hus been so planned that the 
capacity can be raised further 
to 5,000 tonnes easily. 

The working results for 
the year under reference have 


been highly satisfactory as 
even with a payment of higher 
cane prices and a drop in the 
average recovery of sugar, the 
net proflt before depreciation 
and taxation has jumped to 
Rs 104.72 lakhs from Rs 74.99 
lakhs in 1972-73. The amount 
set aside for depreciation has 
been raised to Rs 46.99 lakhs 
from Rs 34 76 lakhs and deve¬ 
lopment rebate to Rs 32.67 
lakhs from Rs 7.15 lakhs. 
There will be no liability in 
respect of taxation against 
Rs 9 lakhs previously on 
account of the larger claims 
towards depreciation and 
development rebate. The 
transfer to dividend reserve 
is Rs 18.45 lakhs as compared 
to Rs 22.50 lakhs and general 
reserve Rs 14 lakhs as aga¬ 
inst no provision in the ear¬ 
lier year. The distillery’s 
contribution to total earnings 
would have been larger hut 
for the fact that the revision 
in selling prices for alcohol 
was effected only towards 
the close of the accounting 
period. Even so, there is 
adcquancy of disposable pro¬ 
fits for maintaining the divi¬ 
dend on equity capital at 15 
percent taxable. The directors 
have been obliged to restrict 
the payment to 12 per cent 
taxable because of the divi¬ 
dend ordinance. 

The quantity of cane 
crushed constituted a record 
in the history of the company 
at 8.13 lakh tonnes in the 
twelve months ended June 
ro, 1974 with sugar output 
also at 67.776 tonnes against 
59,972 tonnes. The outlook for 
197.475 is considered promising 
as it is hoped to handle more 
than eight lakh tonnes of cane 
in spite of a smaller area un¬ 
der the crop. It will also be 
possible to achieve a higher 
level recovery as the expanded 
capacity will be helpful in 
maximising crushing opera¬ 
tions during the peak of the 
season. The dbtillery too will 
be realising higher average 
selling prices and will not be 
affected in any way due to the 
reintroduction of prohibition 
except, for the interruption 
to production, for a short 
period following confusion 
about the impact of new levies 
by the state government on 


the use of alcohol. There is 
a j(Ood demand for this ))ro- 
duet for industrial uses, 

tpg, wid Wvg. 

mills 

The performance of Usha 
Spg. and Wvg. Mills Limited 
during the year ended Jitno 
30, 1974 has been quite imp¬ 
ressive despite the acute 
shortage of power, labour 
trouble and high prices of 
cotton. Gross sales of the 
company during the year 
under review registered a 
marginal increase from Rs 
3.17 crorcs to Rs 3.23 crores. 
However the operating profits 
of the company shut up from 
Rs 25.54 lakhs to Rs 61.62 
lakhs. This is due to sound 
and scientific management 
policy, constant vigilance on 
ilu.-luating prices and inven¬ 
tory control. The company has 
bien advised to create deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve by 
debiting to the profit and loss 
account of the previous years 
in which the deduction by way 
ofdevciop.nent rebate is to be 
allowed. So an account of Rs 
20.77 lakhs has been provided 
towards development rebate 
reserve for the year. 1973-74 
while by amending the annual 
accounts of the previous years, 
Rs 1.24 lakhs, Rs 0.81 lakh 
and Rs 0 23 lakh have been 
provided for 1970-71, 1971-72 
and 1972-73 respMiively. As 
recession has set in a big way 
in the textile industry the 
future prospects of the com¬ 
pany would be clear only 
after the prices of both cotton 
and yarn become stablised. 
The management is making 
all efforts by taking various 
measures of economy, aggre¬ 
ssive sales policy and a series 
of other measures to maintain 
the breakthrough in the per¬ 
formance achieved during the 
year under review. 

Premier automobiles 

Various steps are being 
taken by Premier Automobiles 
to enhance the production of 
its cars. It has finally received 
the letter of intent for expan- 
•ion of production to 18,000 
cars per annum. However in 
view of the delay of about 
two and a-ha^ years in the 
issue of the tetter of mtent, 


the cost of the project has 
lone dp •tibstahTMlIy^ Th« 
comMiiyti prosentiy revising 
the onautcidi schenie in coai^ 
sultation with the ffnaaemi 
institutions which will be SjSb- 
mltted to the government to 
enable it to issue the inditstrtel 
licence. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances the company 
hopes to complete the expan¬ 
sion project and achieve the 
taiget of production by June 
1976, During the year 1973-74 
its exports were significantly 
higher than in the prevluus 
year. Currently it is working 
on a big export order for its 
cars to Indonesia and if its 
efforts prove successful 
Indonesia will provide a 
stable and continuing market 
for its cars. 

Larsen & Toubro 

Industries thut need good 
packaging to ensure visual 
appeal and reliable protection, 
can now have a wide range of 
packaging machinery from 
Larsen & Toubro Limited 
(1- Sc T). Backed by extensive 
market research, L & T has 
developed a range of need- 
based packaging machines that 
have application in a wide 
spectrum of industries. Some 
of these have Just been intro¬ 
duced in the market, while 
others await phased release. 

The first of its kind in the 
Indian market, the blister 
packaging machines forms 
blisters of required shape to 
suit the product which arc 
vacuum-filled using thermo 
forming materials. The blister* 
arc filled with products and 
then sealed with heal-sealable 
aluminium foil. The shrink 
wrapping machine is designed 
for shrinking a polythelene/ 
PVC film round an article to 
give it a contour-hugging 
package. Such wrapping en¬ 
sures a pilfer-prQof seal, neat 
sec-through pack and product 
immobility. 

Another machine, dengna- 
ted An^tpak, basically *has 
two units—one makes cups 
out of thermo forming mate¬ 
rials and the other seals lids on 
to the cups after they are 
filled. Yet another machiue—* 
for auto earning—consists of 
a vibratory fmer for ca{>s, a 
continuous conveyor w^ch 
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carries the botties dtrccUy 
below a “no bottle no cnp’^’ 
device, Which screws on a pre¬ 
threaded C!^. 

t, & T packaging mac¬ 
hines incorporate high 
degree of automation. 
Collectively, they have appli¬ 
cation in pharmaceutical, 
cosmetics, engineering, food 
and beverages, textile and 
otlier industries. Among the 
many advantages of these 
machines include high speed 
simplicity of construction and 
operation, economic capital 
and running cost, hygienic 
packaging and pleasing visual 
presentation. 

News and Notes 

Standard Alkali, the cliemi- 
c<il division of Standard Mills 
Company has reported com¬ 
mendable progress on the 
export front. In ]9‘’3-74 ris 
against its total turnover of 
Rs 10 crores the company has 
exported non-lraditional items 
such as caustic soda, caustic 
potash, pot.issium carbonate 
and hydrochloric acid worth 
about one crorc of rupees. In 
the first seven months of the 
current year- -April to October 

the company has already 
exported goods worth over Rs 
one crore and has on hand ex¬ 
port orders worth Rs 1.50 
crores. Already, chloroform, 
a new product, is in the process 
of being included in the export 
list. With the-commissioning 
of its chloromethane plant, 
carbonatetrachloride and me¬ 
thylene chloride are expected 
to be included in its export 
list shortly. 

! New Issues 

Ambles ond Plasticizers 
Limited, promoted by India 
Carbon Ltd. will soon be 
entering the capital market to 
raise Rs 78.80 lakhs, compris¬ 
ing Rs 58.80 lakhs in equity 
shares and Rs 20 lakhs in 
redeemable cumulative pre¬ 
ference‘shares to meet a part 
of the cost of its Rs 2.2S crores 
project. The cost of the pro¬ 
ject is being met by the share 
capital of Rs 1.40 crores, term 
loan from State Bank of India 
ofRs 48 lakhs, foreign cur¬ 
rency loan from ICICI of Rs 
18.24 lakhs and loans from 
piomotcrs of Rs 18.22 lakhs. 


The company has been in 
commercial production since 
December 1973 and its pro¬ 
ducts being of the highest of 
international standards have 
been enjoying good reputation 
in India and abroad. During 
the first year of its production 
ended September 30. 1974. the 
company's sales aggregated Rs 
1.37 crores on which it earned 
a gloss profit of Rs 33.37 
lakhs. The company has al.so 
earned foreign exchange to the 
tune of Rs 7.S7 lakhs by ex¬ 
porting a consignment of 
40 M. T. to a middle-eastern 
country. In view of improved 
raw material supply position 
the company expects a turn¬ 
over of about Rs 4 crores for 
1974-75. Burring unforeseen 
circumstances, the m'lnagemcnt 
is confident of paying aieason- 
ablc maiden dividend out of 
the profits (luring 1974-75. 

Amines and Plasticizers 
Limited is the first company m 
the country to manufacture 
etiiaiiolamines by a sophistica¬ 
ted continuous process with the 
technology and know-how of 
world renowned Socielc 
Naplhachimic of Fr.inec. 
Ethanolammcs is consumed m 
substantial quantities by major 
industries such as fertilizers 
pharmaceuticals, steel, textiles, 
cement, leather and is also 
used in the manufacture of 
dyes, paints, detergents, soaps 
and cosmetics. Practically the 
entire demand for these chemi¬ 
cals was being met by imports 
until the company's plant com¬ 
menced commercial produc¬ 
tion. The production of 
Fthanohimincs is contributing 
to substantial savings and 
would add to earnings of 
foreign exchange, besides 
promoting industrial sophisti¬ 
cation in the country. Amines 
and Plasticizers Limited is also 
manuafeturing dioctyl phtha- 
late, a widely used phthalatc 
plasticizer for the processing of 
PVC to manufacture products 
like PVC insulated cables, 
leather clolli, footwear, films 
and sheets for packaging etc. 
The company's research and 
development wing is actively 
engagisd in developing other 
chemicals to be included in 
the range of its products. 

Gwalior Tools Ltd., a new 
company is entering the capi¬ 


tal market shortly with a 
public offer of one lakh equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and i.ODO 
10 per cent redeem,ible cumu 
lattve preference shares of Rs 
100 each. The company Is 
setting up a factory at Maha- 
rajpura industrial area. Giva- 
lior, for manufacturing h ick- 
shuw blades. At present there 
is shortage of good quality 
hackshaw blades. Besides 
the indigenous demand, there 
is a large growing export 
market for the product. The 
estimated cost of the project 
is Rs 38.84 lakhs of which Rs 
13 lakhs would be met out of 
the share issue to public, Rs 
6,60 lakhs out of the share 
issue to promoters and friends 
Rs 17.33 lakhs ns term loan 
from Madhya Pradesh Finan¬ 
cial Corporation and Rs I 91 
lakhs us loan from directors. 

Capital & Bonus issues 

Consent has been accorded 
to 17 companies to raise capi¬ 
tal of over Rs. 18 crores. 
The following are the details: 

Santa Plytiood Industries 
Ltd., (Calcutta); have been 
accorded consent, valid for 
three months, to capitalise 
Rs. 7.50 lakhs out of its gcnc- 
r.il reserve and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs. 10 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every one 
equity share held. 

SylvanU & Laxman Ltd., 
New Delhi): have communicat- 
ted to government their pro¬ 
posal to issue capital under 
Clause 5 of the Capital Issues 
(Exemption) Order, 1969 to the 
value of Rs, 40 lakhs in 4 
lakhs equity shares of Rs. 10 
each, for cash at par on pro¬ 
rata basis. 

Fhe Vazir Sultan Tobacco 
Co. Ltd. (Hyderalwd); have 
been accorded bonsent for 
issue of further capital of Rs, 
1.77 crores in equity shares of 
Rs. 10 each to be issued for 
cash to the Indian nationals 
at a premium of Rs. 6 per 
share. The consent is valid 
for 12 months only. 

Transport Corporation of 
India Ltd, (Secunderabad): 
have been accorded consent, 
valid for 12 months, for issue 
of furthei capital of Rs. 48 
lakhs in 4.80 lakh equity 


shares of Rs. 10 cosh, for cash 
to the public by issue of a 
prospectus at a pr.'miutn of 
Rs 10 per share. 

Covelong Beach Hotel 
(India) Ltd.,; have communi¬ 
cated to government their 
proposal to issue capital under 
Clause 5 of the Capital issues 
(Exemption) Order, 1969 to the 
value of Rs, 30 lakhs in the 
form of 2.50 lakh equity 
shares of Rs, 10 each and 
5,000 cumulative redeemable 
shares of Rs. 100 each (inclu¬ 
sive of the capital already 
raised). 

Derco CooHng Colls Ltd., 
(Secunderabad): have com¬ 
municated to government their 
proposal to issue capital under 
Clause of 5 of the Capital 
Issues (Exemption) Order, 1969 
to the value of Rs. 35 lakhs 
(inclusive of capital already 
raised) in the form of 2.90 
lakh equity shares of Rs. 10 
each and 6,000 cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. lOO 
each. 

United Indin Credit & Deve¬ 
lopment Co Ltd, (C4ilcattn): 
have been .iccordeil consent, 
valid for 12 months, for issue 
of equity shares debentures 
of the total value of Rs. 
2,48,84,370 to the share¬ 
holders of United Bank of 
India in terms of the scheme 
of amalgamation of the latter 
with the former as improved 
by the Calcutu High Court on 
June 18, 1973, as amended 
on August 23, 1974 

Gingery Manners & Co. 
Ltd., (Bombay); have been ac¬ 
corded consent, valid for three 
months, for issue of bonus 
shares worth Rs. 96,00,000. 

Philips India Ltd., (Calcutta): 
htive been accorded consent, 
valid for three months, to capi- 
tali.se Rs. 6,79 crores out of 
Its general reserve and issue 
fully paid equity shares of Rs, 
10 each, as bonus shares, in 
the ratio of one bonus 
share for every one equity 
share held. 

Mafatial ludnstries Ltd., 
(4hmedabad): have been accor¬ 
ded consent, valid for three 
months, for issue of bonus 
‘sharesworth Rs. 1,89,40,125 to 
be issued to the existing share¬ 
holders of the company. 

Polyolefins Industries Ltd., 
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(Bombay); huvr been accorded 
consent, valid for three months, 
to capitalise Rs 1.80 croies 
out of Its ncncial reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares 
of Rs. 100 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of the bonus 
share for every three equity 
shares held 

Rakelitc iflam l^td., 
(Socundrabad): have been 

accorded consent, v.did for 
three months, fot issue of 
bonus sh.iies woilh Rs. 
52,60. ISO. 

Bush Boakc Allen (India) 
Ltd., (Madurai): have been 
aceorded consent, valid fur 
three months, fur issue of 
bonus shares worih Rs. 
15.51,350. 

Sondaram Textiles Ltd, 
(Madurai): have been accor¬ 
ded consent, valid for three 
months, to c.ipitalise Rs. 15 
lakhs out of its pcilcral le- 
serve and issue fully paid 


equity shares of Rs. 100 each 
as bonus shares in the ratio 
of one bonus share for every 
two cqqily shares held. 

Tinipur Textiles Pst. Ltd., 
(Tiruput): have been accor¬ 
ded ctinsent, valid for three 
months, to capitalise Rs. 7.50 
hikhs out of its general reserve 
and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs. 100 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of 
one bonus share for every one 
equity share held 

Kumarpodc b^states Ltd., 
(Bangalore): have been accor¬ 
ded consent, valid for three 
months, for the issue of bonus 
shares worth Rs. 3 lakhs to 
the existing shareholders of 
the company. 

The Kumaran Mills Ltd , 
(Coimbatore): have been accor¬ 
ded consent, valid for three 
months, for issue of bonus 
shares worth Rs. 10 lakhs. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Hquity dividend 
declared for 


Name of the company 

Year ended 

Current 

year 

Previous 

year 

Higjier Dividend 




Shree Meenakshi Mills 

June .30, 1974 

10 0 

Nil 

Swan Mills 

Same Dividend 

December 31, 
1973 

15.0 

13 0 

Maheshwari Mills 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Rajesh Textiles 

Jam Shri Ranjitsinghji 

June 30. 1974 

12.0 

120 

Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co 
Reduced Dividend 

June 30. 1974 

12.0 

12.0 

Aditya Mills 

December 31, 
1973 

8.5 

9.0 

Traviincore Rayons 

December 31, 
1973 

Nil 

15.0 

Estrcia Butteries 
Neelam.iUii Tea and 

March 31.1974 

Nil 

8.0 

Coffee Estates 

June 30, 1974 

Nil 

5.3 

Loyal Textiles 

June 30, 1974 

10 0 

20.0 

A!k.ili and C'hcmical 
Corpn. 

September 30, 
1974 

12.0 

17.5 


Licences and Letters of Intent 

The following licences and letters of intent were issued 
under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act 1951 
during the weeks ended May 4 to May 25, 1974. The list 
contains the names and addresses of the licensees, articles of 
manufacture, types of licences -New Undertaking (NU), New 
Article (NA); Substantial Expansion (SE), Curry on Business 
(C'OB); Shilling- and annual installied capacity. Details re¬ 


garding licences and letters of intent revoked, cancelled or 
surrendered are also given. The licences and letters of intent 
issued in the month of August 1974 were published in our 
issue dated October 11, 1974. Due to late receipt of official 
releases, the licences and letters of intent issued during the 
period May to July 1974 are beidg carried in these columns 
from this week onwards. 

Licences Issued 

Metallurgical ladostrles (Ferrous) 

M/s Modern Steel Pvt. Ltd; O.T. Road, Mandi, Gobind- 


garh, Punjab—(Mandi Gobindgarh- 

Ingots- 18,000 tonnes p.a —(C.O.B.) 


-Punjab)—Mild Sled 


Metallurgical Industries (Noa-Ferrous) 

M/s Sarda Industries Pvt. Ltd; lO-lndustria! Area, Jhotwara, 
Jaipur-6 (Jaipur—Rajasthan)—Non-Ferrous Alloy Castings 
(Excluding Pressure Die Castings)—77 tonnes p.a.- -(C.O,B.) 

M/s Sarda Industries (P) Ltd: 4-Digambar Jain Temple 
Road, CaIcutt-7. 24-Parganas, West Bengal)—Zinc & Alu¬ 
minium Pressure Die-Castings—35 tonnes p.a.—(C.O.B.) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s The English Electric Co of India Ltd; P.O. Box No. 2, 
Pallavaram, Madras (Madras—Tamil Nadu) -High Voltage 
HRC Cartridge Fuse-links for systems upto 11 KV with cunent 
mtings 5 to 100 amps.—6,0(X) nos, p.a.—HRC t. artridge Fuse- 
Links for the protection of semi-conductor rectifiers for 
systems upto 1000 volts (Peak inverse) with current ratings 
5 to .500 amps.-40,000 nos. p.a.; Admiralty and inter-service 
pattern HRC cartridge fuse-links for use in systems upto 440 
volts with current ratings 0.25 amps to 200-A.—3,00,000 nos. 
p.a —(N.A.) 

M/s Mahindra & Mahindra Ltd; Gateway Building, Apollo 
Bander, Bombay—(Bombay- -Maharashtra>-Moulded Track 
Potentio meters -I million nos. p.a.—(N.A.) 

The Andhra Pradesh Industrial Development Corpon., 
Ni/am Sugar Factory Bldg; Hyderabad. (Hyderabad—Andhra 
Pradesh)-Potentiometers—1.0 mill. nos. Carbon Tracks—5.0 
mill, nos,—(N.U.) 

M/s Delco Electronics Ltd; 29- -Netaji Subhas Marg, 
Delhi-6. (New Delhi)—^Tape Recorders—40,000 nos.—(N.U.) 

M/s Bush India Ltd; Sukh Sugar, NS. Patkar Marg. 
Bombay-7, (Bombay—Mahaiashtra)—Paper Cones for Loud¬ 
speakers.--2.5 mill. nos. p.a.- -(S.E.) 

M/s Bush India Ltd; Sukh Sagar, N. S. Patkar Marg, 
Bombay. (Bombay—Maharashtra)—Electrolytic Capacitors— 
12 million nos. p.a.—(S.E.) 

M/s English Electric Co. of India Ltd; P.O. Box No. 2, 
Pallavaram, Madras (I'allavaram, Madras--Tamil Nadu)—^Type 
SSRR.3V Distance Protection Scheme Relays- -160 nos. p.a.; 
Type VAM Automatic Semaphore Indicator Relays—1400 nos. 
p.a.—(S.E.) 

Telecommunications 

M/s Jai Electronic Industries Pvt Ltd; 75-Industiiaf Area, 
Nasik-7. (Nasik—M iharashtra)—Audio Tapes—40 mill, run¬ 
ning metres p.a,--(C.O.B.) 

, Transportation 

M/s Fenner Cockili Ltd; PandyanBuilding. West Voli Street, 
Madurai-1. (Kachadai—Tamil Nadu)—Oil Seals—-40 lakh nos. 
p.a (S.E.) 

M/s Associated Bearing Co. Ltd: Mahatma Gandhi Memo- 
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OUR EXPERTISE IS WINNIN6 
RECOGNITION IN ALL THE 
SIX CONTINENTS I 


Recently we heve received an order worth Rs. 17 crores for 
sophisticated electronic systems from a renowned firm in Switzer¬ 
land They are one of the foremast electronic product manufacturers 
themselves I 

Then, what made them place the order on us 7 

For two very practical reasons. They know that we heve dependable 
production capability and technical expertise to deliver ttie goods 
—on schedule and custom-built to their designs and specifications. 
Secondly, guile attractive prices. 

Reasons, sound enough for any business organisation. 

Our Bangalore Complex, comprising six manufacturing Divisions, 
occupies a land area of 70 hectares and employs over 13,000 
workers. Our Ghaziabad Unit neat New Delhi is laid out over an 
area of more than 84 hectares and employs 1^0 people 

Each Division is equipped with modern machinery and facilities. 
The sophistication and complexity of the machinety are matched 
by the skill and dexterity of our workers. 

PRODUCT RANGE ; A wiiolo range of communication equipment 
from transreceivers to high power iransmiiiers, audio and video 
sroadcast transmitters and studio equipment, UHF radio relay 
systems, radar systems for surveillance, weapon control and 
meteorology, components like transistors. Integrated Circuits, 
'eceivmg and transmitting tubes, X-ray and TV picture tubes occupy 
■he present production spoctrum 

PRODUCTION AND PROCESS TECHNIQUES AND CONTROL: 

Up to date techniques ere employed using the latest machinery, 
inspection equiptnem and the best eveilaole materials. A high 
level of standardisation has been achieved in all the activities 
light from the component choice to final assembly. 

REUABlllTY: We ere fully equipped to design, produce end 
inspect equipment to rigid iniemational standards like DEF. BSS, 
MIL. JSS etc. 

A series ot special tests and checks including extensive environ¬ 
mental tests ensure high standards of quality. 

DEVELOPMENT AND ENGINEEMNQ: The highly qualified team 
of over 200 engineers in our Development and Engineering Divi- 
Sion have to thotr credit the designing of several modern equipment 
and systems. 

lYSTEMS CAPAUUTY: In fact out systems capability has 
* reached such an advanced stage that we won egainst global bids 
a Rs. Z-crora comnct to set up a multichannel UHF radio relay 
link for the Indian Oil Corporation. Whan commissioned the system 
will liitk Barauni with Haldia end Kanpur thus facilitating com¬ 
munication and monitoring of the 1200 km pipeline. 

This is no flash In the pan. Recently vv« have received an order 
from the Tamil Nadu Govarmnent for setting im a muluchunnel 
Micrownre communicatioti itystam for ihtir Police. The network 
system will link Madras with all die imoortant centres oi the State. 




RECOGNITION OF MERIT: It is not by accident that our exports 
touched Rs. 1.86 croros during 1973-74. Some of the orders came 
from countries highly advanced in the field ol electronics such as 
U.K., West Germany, U.S.A.. Canada, Australia, Japan, Hong Kong 
end Singapore. The dedication of our engineers and workers is 
paying oft handsomely I 


(SiniiiiiiBBniiicsin. 

Banyalore • Ghaziabad 
(A Govt, of India Enterprisa) 
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tial Building Nctaji Subhas Rood, BOttib«y-3, fChmehwad— 
Mahttraihtrji. -Ball Bearing—60 lakh no*. p.a.-<S.B.) 

Indnatriai Maddaery 

M/s Inpersoll Rand (Rand) (P) ttd; 44-Abdul OhaflDir Roail, 
Posi Box No I6S64, Wofli, Elombay. (Ahtnedabad'-Oojarat)-- 
1)1 illiiif Rigs (Small & Medium) -100 nos p.a.—(S.E.) 

M s Mukimd Iron & Steel Works Ltd; Express Towers, 
irdllnoi, N.iiiman Point. Bombay. (Kalwa, Thana, Maha- 
iashtr.i) Spares. C'oinponents & Assemblies for Steel Plants 
.intI otiici Metallurgit.'il Plants - 600 lonncs. p a —(S.E.) 

M/s National Engineering Industries Ltd; 9/1, R N Mukhei- 
lec Road. Calcutta. (Jaipur—Rajasthan)—Roller Bearing Axle 
Boxes-- fil) (KX) nos p a - -(S E ) 

Chemicals) 

M/s Sliriram Chemicals Industries, Naaz Building, I- 
Jhandewalan. New Delhi (Kota—Rajasthan)- Calcium Carbide 
• 21.300 tonnes p a.—(S E.) 

M/s Neomei Limited, Alembic Road, Baroda*3. (Baroda— 
(«u|.irai)--Polopropylene Fibre--6 000 tonnes pa.—(N.U) 

Mr N K Parckh, M/s Kondivita Pvt. Ltd; 12, Parvati, 
Sion (W). (Bombay--Maharashtra)—Synthetic Rubber based 
Adhesives 42,930 litres p a.—(C O B) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s German Remedies Ltd; Shiv SagarEstate.‘A’Block, 
Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worh, Bombay (Bombay—Maha¬ 
rashtra)-'UROGRAFIN; Ampoules 60%—75,000 nos. pa. 
Ampoules 75 —2,25,OCO nos p.a.—(N A) 

Textiles 

M/s Bih.ii Slate Industrial Development Corpn Ltd; 
Bandar Bapicha. Patna-1 (Bihar)-Cotton Yarn—25,000 
Spindles - (N U ) 

M/s Bihar State Industrml Development Corporation Ltd 
Bandai B.igicha, Patna-1. (Bihar)—Processing of Cloth—30 
Mill Metres pa - (N U) 

Paper and Pulp 

M/s Sun C oatcJ Paper Co,, Block-D, Shivsagar Estate, 
Di Annie Bisant Road, Worli, Bombay. (Satpura—Maha¬ 
rashtra) Clay Coated Paper—6,000 tonnes p a —(S E) 

Sugar 

M s Shn Mahprabha Co-op. Sugar Factory Ltd; M K. 
Ilubli, Distt Belgaum, Karnataka. (Hubli, Belgaum, Kar- 
n.ildkaV Sugar 3,500 tonnes p a —(S E) 

('cment and Gypsum Products 

M/s Bigalkot Udyog Ltd; Bagalkot, D'Stt; Bijapur. (Bija- 
piM -Karnataka)—Portl.iiid Cement (by dry process)-6,90,000 
iinnes p a - -(S E ) 

Letters of Intent 

1 During the week ended may, 4, 1974) 
Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s S inghvi Steels. 159/2, Bombay Poona Road. Chinchwad, 
Poona-19 (Poona M iharashlra)—Iron & Steel and Alloy 
Steel ('.islings- 1,200 tonnes pa.—(N.U.) 

M/s Beng.il Ingot Company Ltd; 5-Hide Road, Calcutta-43. 
(Calcutta West Bengal) -Stainless Steel Castings, Heat 
Resistant Castings and Special Alloy Steel Castings—3,000 
tonnes p a. —(N A ) 

Electrical Faiuipneat 

M/s Delco Electronics Ltd; 29-Netaji Subhash Marg, Delhi. 
(S,tnla (III/ 1 P? -Maharashtra)—Tape Recorders—1 lakh nos. 


B^-»cwd6d Ca»ett«.‘~IO Wch ualts. Pre'cecohdet) Can- 
ndRea.—50 lakh units. p.a.—(H.U.) 

M/sH N. Karanjla A P. Kudianavola, Consultants Pvt. 
Udi MM. Bufldings, FNsIlanl Estate, Bombay, (^apta Cruz 
EP2^Maharauitra)—(i) Steatite Cenmics (ii) Por>Siefhe Cera¬ 
mics St (iii) Alumina Ceramics—300 tonnes p a.—(N.U.) 

Mr Navaratna Mai Kothari, M/s Mahalchand Motilal 
Kpthari. Gsney Bazar, Oawhati. (Santa Crnz EPZ—Maha- 
rashbra)—Integrated Circuits of all kinds including MOS LSI— 
50 mill. nos. p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Siemens India Ltd; 134-A, Dr, Annie Besant Road, 
Worli, Bombay. (Bombay—Maharashtra)—A C. Synchronous 
Machines(150KVA to 2500 KVA)—50 nos. DC. Machines 
(Upto 200 HP)-.I,200 nos, p a.—(N A) 

M/s Western Maharashtra Development Ck>rpn Ltd; Itird 
Floor, Red Cross Building, 11-Mahatma Oandhi Rood, Poona 
(Maharashtra) -Medium & Low Voltage Electrical Switchgear 
Components of 415 V and 240 V —50,000 nos. p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Kerala State Electronics Development Corpn. Ltd; 
1133 & U34, Sasivihar, Perooikada, Trivandrum. (Kerala)— 
Electromagnetic Components and Electronic Sub-assemblies-' 
1,25,000nos pa.—(N.U) 

M/s Kerala State Electronics Development Corpn. Ltd; 1133 
& 1134, Sasivihar, Peroorkada, Trivandrum. (Kerala)- -Static 
Invertor Systems- -5,000 nos. p a.—(N.U.) 

M/s The Mysore Electrical Industries Ltd; Bangalore— 
Tumkur Road, Yeshwantpur, Bangalore-22. (Bangalore— 
Karnataka)—Earth Leakage Relays—1,600 nos. p.a. Inverse 
Characteristic Over Current Relays—1,400 nos. p.a. Under/ 
Over Frequency Relays—240 nos. p.a. Directional Over Cur¬ 
rent Relays—240 nos. p.a. Distance Relays—240 nos. p.a, etc. 
etc,—(N.A.) 

M/s Cutler-Hammer India Ltd: 20/4, Mathura Road, 
Faridabad. (Ballabgarh, Gurgaon—Haryana)—Relays—000 
nos. p.a. Push Buttons—1 iakh nos. p.a.—(S E) 

Telecommunicutions 

M/s Triraourti Eleetronics Pvt. Ltd; Sea Castle, Opp. Tilak 
Statue, Netaji Subhash Road, Chowpatty Sea Pace, Bombay, 
(Santa Cruz EPZ^Maharashtra)—Black & White T.V. Re¬ 
ceivers—36,000 nos pa Colour T.V. Receivers.—25,000 nos 
pa. B & W Portable T.V. 50,000. AM/FM Radios—200,000 
nos. p a Cassette Tape Recorders (including radio Combi¬ 
nation)—50,000 nos. p,a. Electronics Tuners-Ufir/VHF.-- 
1 lakh nos, p.a. (N.U) 

Tnusportatiou 

M/s Rmnaq & Company India Pvt. Ltd; B-82. Himalaya 
House, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi.-*(Bombay—M8lia- 
rashtra)—Clutch Assembly—40,000 nos. Clutch Driven Plate 
Assembly—I lakh sets. p.a. Hydraulic Brake Assembly— 
40 000 sets p.a—(N.U.) 

M/s Bihar State Indl Dev. Corpn. Ltd; Bandar Bagicha, 
Patna-1. (Bihar)—Automobile Wheel Rims—3.5 lakh nos. p,a 
(N.U) 

M/s U P. State Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd; 117/420, 
G.T. Road, P.B. No. 413, Kanpui. (Uttar Pradesh)—Auto» 
mobile Shock Absorbers—5 lakh nos. p.a,—(N.U.) 

MacUue Tteris 

^M/sK.G. Khosla & Co. Pvt. Ltd; 1—Deshbandhu Ouj>ta 
Road, New Delhi. (Ballabhgarh, Gurgaon, Haryana)—Wagon 
Drilte—100 nos, p.a,—(N.A.) 

MiaoellaaiMMa ladateriw 

M/s V.C. Poojara St C.K. Shah, C/0 MoBteX Corpora¬ 
tion; Yusuf Bldg; Mahatma OaoiUii Road, Bombay^l. (Gipnd) 
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--CJellulose Acetate Decorative Sheets and Strips>-750 tonnes 
p.a.—<N.U.) 

Mr Dileep Nevatia, Shashi Deep, S-A, Worii Sea Face 
Bombay. {Ouijarat)--Twist Drills (3 mm to 35 mm) dia. -20 
lakh nos. p.a. Reapers (upto 25 mm dia).—1 lakh nos. p.a. End 
Mills (upto 25 mm dia.)—1 lakh nos. p.a.—(N.U.) 

Sdentific Instruments 

M/s Associated Printers (Madras) Pvt. Ltd; 165, Mount 
Road, Madras. (Madras—Tamil Nadu)—Overhead Projectors 
and Transparency Makers and Accessories thereof—1000 sets 
-(N.A.) 

Microscopes & Accessories 

M/s C.Z. Instruments India Pvt. Ltd; Court Chambers, 35-A, 
New Marine Lines, Bombay. (Baroda—Gujarat)—(aj Research 
Binocular Microscope with magnification upto2000x. (b)Adv:uiec 
Research Microscoope with built in illumination Magnification 
upto 2000x. (c) Universal Binocular Microscope with Incident/ 
Transmitted light. Magnification upto 2000x. (d) Stcriomicro- 
scope with & without Incident and Transmitted Light, with 
rapid magnification changer and (e) Incident Light Metalurgi- 
cal Microscope.--500 units p.a. 

Analytical Instruments. Spectrocolorimeter with grating 
monochrometer. Fluorescence Equipment for Spcctrocolori- 
meter. Turbidity attachment for Spectrocolorimeter. Reflect¬ 
ance attachment tor Spectrocolorimeter. Spectrophotometer 
for UV VIS range with Prism Mono-chromator & Photometric 
accuracy better than 0.5% and Abbe Refractometers reading to 
4th decimal.—350 units p.a.—(N.U.) 

Fertilizers 

M/s Mysore State Industrial investment & Development 
Corpn. Ltd.; Harinivas, 36'Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 
(Mangalore- Karnataka)—Sulphuric Acid—3,41,000 tonnes p.a. 
Phosphoric Acid (Pj^Oj)—1,25,000 tonnes p.a. Mono-Animoniuin 
Phosphate—1,17,000 tonnes p.a. Fluorine Chemicals—20.000 
tonnes p.a.—(N.U) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh State Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; 
Fateh Maidan Road, Hyderabad.—(Kothagudam-Andhra 
Pradesh)—Oxygen (Gas & Liquid)—1.45 million M3. Acetylene 
—0.40 Mill. M3.—(N.U.) 

Chemicals 

M/s Hindustan Zine Ltd; 6-Ncw Fatehpura, Udaipur.— 
(Udaipur-Rajasthan)—Electrolytic Zinc Metal—45,000 tonnes 
p.a. Cadmium Metal—17 tonnes p.a. Sulphuric Acid—97,000 
tonnes p.a. Phosphoric Acid.- 26,000 tonnes p.a.—(S.E.) 

M/s Assam Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd; Kaiinachal Road, Silpu 
Khuri, Gauhati-3.—(Sibsagar-Assam)--Carbon Black—12,500 
tonnes p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/a Vardhman Spinning & Electrolytic Gcnersil Mills Ltd; 
Chandigarh Road, Ludhiana-3.—(Karnataka)—Manganese 
Dioxidfr—3,400 tonnes p.a.-^*(N.U.) 

M/s Adoni Vanaspati Manufacturers, Basapuram Road, 
Adoni.—(Adoni, Kurnool, Andhra Pradesh)—Oxygen Gas— 
0.45 M.C.M.—(N.A.) 

M/s Tata Oil Mills Co. Ltd: Bombay House, Horai Mody 
Street. Fort, Bombay^—(Oauhati-Assam)—Synthetic Detergents 
—10,(X)0 tonnes p.a.-^NU) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Industrial Development Corpn, Ltd; 
B-M74, Fateh Maidan Road. P.B. No. 13, Hyderabad 
^^ndhra Pradesh)—Calcium Carbide—33.000 tonnes p.a.— 

Dyestnffii 

H/i Pigments A Dyestuffs Pvt. Ltd; Mon Repes, Arthur 


Bander Road, Colaba. Bombay-2.—(Kalyan, Thaoa, hfoUurash- 
tra)—Basic D>*es—186 tonnes p.a. Dyes for Acrylic Fibre—2'W 
tonnes p.a.—(SE/NA) 

Drugs & Pharmacenlicabt 

M/s German Remedies Ltd; Shiv Sagar Estate, A-Block, 
Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worii. Bombay.—(Andhcrl-Maharash- 
tra)—Lidamcn Affemes—1 mill. nos. p.a. Tablets—12 mill nos. 
p.a. Drops-'-1.250 litres p.ii.—(NA) 

M/s Deys-Chem Ltd; 8-Riflo Range Road, Calculta-19. 
(Calcutta-West Bengal)---Nitrofur.anoin & its Derivatives---24 
tonnes p.a. Diphenyl Hydantoin & its Derivatives—10 tonnes 
p.a -(NA) 

The Chemicals liidustiial & Pharmaceutical Laboratories^ 
Ltd; 289, Bellasis Road, Byculla, Bombay-8."-(Bombay* 
Maharashtra)--Ibuprofen & Formulations thereof--2 tonne® 
p.a.--{NA) 

Textiles 

M/s Basanti Cotton Mills; E.G. Panihati, 24-PiirgaiiaS, West 
Bengal.--(Paniliaii-Wesl Bengal)--Cotton/Canvas Cloth—128 
looms consisting of 16 imported looms for Canvas C'loth—112 
indigenous looms foi Cotton Cloth • (SE) 

M/s Rajapalayam Mills Ltd; Rajapalay.im.—(Rajapalayam, 
Rainanathapuram, Tamilnadu)--Cotton C.invas Cloth and—52 
imported Canvas Looms ■ -(NA) 

Paper & Pulp 

Mr R.P. Baya, E-6. Green Park, New Dellii-6- -(Jhal.awad- 
Rajasthan)—M G. Duplex Board, Packing & Wrapping Papers 
--7,300 tonnes p.a. (NU) 

M/s The Western India Match Co. Ltd; Nieol Road, Bal¬ 
lard Estate, Bombay.- (Atambazar. West Bfiigal)--Setoi Chemi¬ 
cal Pulp—36,000 tonnes pa. IMper & P.iper Board.—4.3,000 
tonne® p.a • -(S.E.) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Meghalaya Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd; Addi¬ 
tional Scretariai Bldg: Room No. .53, Shillong-1.—(Bcrnihat- 
Khasi Hills, Meghalaya)—Pineapple Products--20,000 tonnes 
p.a.~(N.U.) 

Vegetable Olb & Vanaspati 

M/s S. Rangaswamy Nadar & Co.; 456; P.,1 Nehru Road, 
Villupuram. —(Madurai-Tamii Nadu)—Colton Seed Otl by Ex- 
pcller process and by solvent extraction priKiess -6,000 tonnes 
in terms of cotton seeds.- -(N.U.) 

Rubber Goods 

Mr S.M. Saburi, B-1/47, Saldarjung Enclaves, New Delhi-16— 
(Andhra Pradesh) -ban and V-Belts - 10 lakh nos. p.a.— 
(N.U.) 

M/s Murli Rubber Products Ltd; 42-Maharani Gayatri 
Devi Market, Tripolia B.izar, Juipur-2- (Alwar-Rajasthan)— 
Fan and V Belts—10 lakh nos. p.a.-^N.U.) 

M/s Swastik Rubber Products Ltd; Swastik House, Behind 
Kirkee Railway Statioi., Poona-(Punc-Maharashtra)—Con¬ 
veyor & Transmission Belts—1,200 tonnes p.a. Fan & V Belts 
—10 lakh nos.—(N.A.) 

M/s East India Rubljcr Works (P) l,td: 161, Cliittaranjan 
Avenu, Calcutla-7.~(Lil!ooah, Howrah, West Bengal) -Fan and 
V. Belts—10 lakh nos. p.a.--(N.A.) 

Mr Kuldeep Singal, H-212, Model Town, Delhi.—Sonepat- 
Haiyana)—Fan & V. Belts—10 lakh nos. Cionveyor & Trans¬ 
mission Belts—3,600 tonnes p.a. - (N.U.) 

Leather, Leattwr Goods A Pickers 

Mr M.M. Madar, 44-0(ittia Rattan Street, Periamet, Mad- 
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riik.- - fRanipt. N. Areot. Tamil NaduV-Finishod Leather from 
Skins 9 l.ikh noH. p.a.—<N.U.) 

Ceramics . 

M/s Transformers* Electrical Kerala Ltd; Angamaliy P.O., 
Ernakulam —(Ernnkulam-Kerala)—fl.T. Insulators—5,000 

trmnes p.a.- (N.A.) 

Mr Nirmal Kumar Jain, Hardoi Road, Sitapur.—(Uttar 

Pradesh)--0lazed Wall Tiles-5,400 tonnes p.a—(N.U.) 

Licences/Registration Certificates 
Revoked or Surrendered 

(During the week ended May 4, 1974) 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s The Sliivrajpur Syndicate Ltd; Killick House, Home 
Street, Bombay-1—Granulated Ferliliz.er Mixtures. 

Letters of Intent Cancelled, Revoked or 
Surrendered 

(During the Week ended May 4, 1974) 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s Mysore Kirloskar Lid; Yantrapur P.0, Hariliar— 
(Karnataka)-Cylinderical Grinding Machines. 

M/s Ulhas UdyogPvl. Ltd; Mustafa Building, Sir Pheroz 
Shaha Mehta Rd: Fort. Bombay—(Madhya Pradesh) -Steel 
Pipes anil Tubes. 

M/s Swastifc Textile Tr.iding Compauy (Pvt.) Ltd; Amrai- 
Ahmadabad—(Gujarat)—Flour Mill Machinery. 

M/s Indian Sugar & General Engineering Corporation, 
Yamunaiiagar-(Haryana)—Dairy Machinery. 

Licences Issued 

(During the week ended May 11, 1974) 

MeUllurgIcal tmluslries (Ferrous) 

M/s Paliwal Mini Steel (India) Ltd; Alpna Cinema Builduig. 
Model Town, Delhi. (Alwar-Rajastlian)- -Mild Steel Ingots— 
23,01)0 tonnes p.a. -(C.O.B.) 

M/s Haryana Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; S.CO. 4-5, Sec- 
tor-17-A. Post Box No. 22. Chandigarh. -(Mohmdergarh- 
Haryana) Steel Billets from Scrap.—50,000 tonnes p.a — 
(N.U.) 

Boilers * Steam Geaerating Plants 

M/s Bharat HcavX Flcciricals Ltd; 5.Parliament Streect.New 
Delih-1—(Triuverumbur, Tiruchirapalli, Tamil Nadu)—High 
Pressure Boilers including boiler house auxiliaries like Air Pre- 
Heaters, Fans, Mills, Soot Blowers, Dust Collectors, etc. Indus¬ 
trial P.ickage Recovery Bagasse and Marine Boilers - 25,000 
MW or 87.000 tonnes p.a.; Nuclear Steam Generating Equip¬ 
ment 23.5/250 MW—(S.b./N.A) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd; (M/s D.€.M. 
Dataproducts Pvt, Ltd;) S.B.M. Premises, Shivaji Marg, New 
Delhi.- (New Delhi) -l-.lcctronic Desk Calculators -7,000 Nos. 
p.a,—(S.h.) 

Chemicals 

M /5 India Gelatine & C hemicals Ltd; 192, Dr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji Road, Fort, Bombuy-lL- (Vapi, Bulsar, Gujaral)- 
Ossoin-- 1 ,200 tonnes p a. Dicalcium Phosphate (as Bye-pro¬ 
duct)— 2,160 tonnes p a.- - (N.U,) 

M/s Avtar ,Salh Gases Pvt, Ltd: D-39, Annexe, South Ex¬ 
tension Part-2, New Delhi-49—(Chandigarh-Union Territory)— 
Oxygen Gas—0.55 Mill. C.M. --(N.U ) 

M/sDeyse-Chem. Ltd; 8-Rtfle Range Road, Caloatta-l9.— 
((\\lcuUa-Wcst Bengal)--Vanillin—30 tonnes p.a.—(N.A.) 

Textiles 

M/sShreeBalajiSpg.& Wvg. Mills; Sheth Jayanarayan 


Ladda Road, Sangh!i-l.—(Sa*ighlLMaharashtra)—Cotton Cloth 
—300 looms of indigenous make—(S.E.) 

M/s Bangodaya Cotton Mills Ltd; Panihati, 24-Parganaa.— 
(Panihati, 24-Parg3nas, West Bengal) -Cotton Yarn—25,000 
Spindles—(S.E.) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Edward Keventer (s) Pvt. Ltd; Sardar Patel Marg, New 
Delhi-21.—(Delhi-Union Territory)—Milk Powder—50 tonnes 
p.a. Condensed Milk-3S6 tonnes-^C.O.B.) 

Letters of Intent 

(During the week ended May t!) 

Metailurgdcal Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Western Maharashtra Dev. Corpn. Ltd; III Floor, 
Indian Red Cross Society Building, 11-Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Poona.—(Maharashtra)—^Forged Steel Pipe Fittings,-^2,150 

tonnes p.a. -(N.U.) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s NOEFLtd; B.ingalorc~(Bangalorc-Karnataka)—Poten¬ 
tial Transformers (33—400 KV)- -75 nos. p.a. -(N.A.) 

M/s W.S. Insulators of India Ltd; Mount Road, Madras-2— 
(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Medium Frequency C apacitors—27,500 
KVAR p.a; LT Power Capacitors-20,000 KVAR p.a; HP 
Power Capacitors (Upto-11 KV)--30,000 KVAR —(N.A.) 

Mr R Sundcraramun, 17.1/1, Mount Road, P.B. No. 2763 
Madras—(Karnataka)—Power Transformers iipto 50MVA/132 
KVA- -1.000 MVA p.a.- (N.U.) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Pcass Industrial Engineers Pvt. Ltd; Maneklal Road, 
Navasari-(Navasaii-Guiiirai)—Precision Cone Winders for 
Filament yarn—60 nos. p.a,—(N.A.) 

Commercial, Office & Household Equipment 

Mr A.D. Jain, 7/33, Darya Ganj, Delhi—(Delhi-Union 
Territory)—Dome»ticSewingMdchinc—l lakh nos. p.a.-(N.U.) 

Chemicals 

M/sU.P. State Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; 117/420, O.T. 
Road, Post Box No. 413, Kanpur—(Uttar Pradesh)—Electroly¬ 
tic Manganese Dioxide—5,000 tonnes p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Alembic Chcmitals Works Co. Ltd; Daroda-3—(Baroda- 
Oujarat)--Ben/aldehyde—’300 tonnes p.a.—(N.A.) 

M/s Devidayal Sales Pvt. Ltd; Rcary Road, Dharu Khan^ 
Bombay- -(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Carbaryl Technical—2,000 
tonnes p.a.--(N.A.) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Pfizer Ltd; Express Towers, Nariman Point, Boi»- 
l,ay-j_(flombay-Maharashtra)~Foot & Mouth Disease Vac¬ 
cines—4 million doses p.a.—(N.A.) 

M/s Alembic Chemicals Works Co. Ltd; Baroda-(Gujarat>— 
(Baroda-Oujarat)—AmpiciUin—5 tonnes p.a; 6-Ammo-ptn- 
cillanic Acid (APA)—20 tonnes p.a.—(N.A.) 

M/s Tliemis Chemicals Ltd; 38, Suren Road, Andherl (EMt), 
Bomhay- 93 —(Gujarat)—Chllorampbcnicol Mono Stearyl Oly- 
colate (Basic)—5 tonnes p.a.—(N.A.) 

' Textiles 

M/s Amitabh Textile Mills; Prem Nagar Debra Dun (UJ».)— 
(Dehra Dun-U.P.) Cotton Cloth—276 looms of indigenous make 
* 24 imported looms—(S.E.) 

M/s Dalhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd; (Shriram Fab* 
9g5 NovBiant 2974 
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rics), Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi-6—(Manali-Tumii Nadu)-—Nylon 
Tyre Yarn Fabrics—1,000 tonnes p.a.—(NA.) 

M/s National Rayon Corpn. Ltd; Ewarl House. Bruce Street, 
Bombay-l—(Kalyan, Mahari«htra) -Nylon Tyre Yarn Fab¬ 
rics—1,100 tonnes p.a.—((N.A.) 

M/s J.K. Synthetics Ltd; Karala Tower, Kanpur--(Kota- 
Rajasthan)—Nylon Tyre Yarn Fabrics—800 tonnes p.a -(N.A) 

M/s Shree Sitaram Mills Ltd; N.M. Joshi Marg. Bom¬ 
bay-11—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Knitted Fabrics of Cotton 
Yarn only—4 Warp Knitting Machines—(S.E.) 

M/s The Oaekwar Mills Ltd; 79/51, Meht.i House. Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay-l—(Billimora. Bulsar, Gujarat) ■ Knitted 
Fabrics of Man-Made Fibre/Cotton Yarn—4 nos. Warp Knit¬ 
ting Machines—fS.E.) 

M/s The Sarangpur Cotton Mfg. Co. Ltd; Ainraiwadi Road. 
P. No. 19, Ahmcdabad—(Amraiwadi, Ahmcdabad, Gujarat)— 
Knitted Fabrics of Man-Made Fibre/Cotton Yarn— S nos. of 
Warp Knitting Machines—(S.E.» 

Paper & Pulp 

M/s Harcharan Singh Brar, House No 19, Sceter-4, Chandi¬ 
garh—(Himachal Pradesh)—Tissue <?. other light weightPaper- 
3,000 tonnes p.a; Saleable Sulphite Pulp—7,600 tonnes p.a — 
(N U.) 

M/s Nudde.i Mills Co. Ltd; 2-F.iirlic Place, CiilcutUi 
(Ndih.itti-West Bengal) -Industrial Paper—6,000 tonnes p a. - 
(N.A) 

Food Processing Indnstrics 

M/s Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd: D C M M.irinc 
Products, Textile Division, Bara Hindu Rio, Dclhi-6—flialdra- 
West Bengal) (Mandapam-Tamil Nadu) (Vcr.iv.il-Gujarat) 
(Visliakhapatnam-Aiidhra Pradesh)—Processed Marine Pro¬ 
ducts -12,000 tonnes, (in addition to lisli meal .ind other bve- 
products corresponding to the above capacity on the basis of a 
eap.icity of 3.000 tonnes of processed marine products at c.icii 
of the four factories—(N A.) 

Rubber Goods 

Mr M. M. Mohanka, Partner, Techno Engineers, 183. ‘G’ 
Block. New Aliporc, Calcutta—(Kalyani, NadLi, West Bengal) ■ 
Specialised wear resistant rubber components and specialised 
moulded wear resistant products—1,500 tonnes p a—(N.U ) 

Changes in Names of Owners or Undertakings 

(During the week ended May 11, 1974) 
(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From M/s Vinar Private Ltd; Calcutta to M/s Vinar Systems 
Private Ltd; Calcutta; 

From Shri Chhatarapati Shivaji .Sahakari Sakhar, Knrkhana 
Ltd; Poona to Shri Chhatarapati Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana 
Ltd. 

From M/s Haren Textiles (P) Ltd. toM/sM.P, Spinning & 
Weaving Mills Pvt. Ltd. 

From M/s Sahakari Sanghi, Tchsil Nighasan, District. 
Kheri. to M/s Sarjoo Sahakari Sugar Mill, Khcri. 

From Shri S. Gopiiiath, Madurai, to M/s Nagalakshmi 
Flour'Mills Pvt. Ltd; Madras. 

Licences/Registration Certificates 
Revoked or Surrendered 

(During the week ended May 11, 1974) 

Hnformation pertains to particular licence only) 

M/s The Shivrajpur Syndicate Limited, Bombay-L—Granu¬ 
lated Fertilizer Mixture. (Cancelled) 


Letters of intent Cancelled, 

Revoked, or Surrendered 

(During the week ended May 10, 1974) 

(Information pertains to p.articular licences only) 

M/s Gujarat Machinery Manufacturers Ltd; Bombay— 
(Gujarat) -Fisher Flour Milling Mat'hinery. 

M/s Gujarat Industrial Investment t'orpn.’Ltd: Atunedabad, 
—(Gujarat)- - Fuel Injection Pump Testing Machines, 

Mr Ranjit Smgh Sabni New Delhi—(Haryana)—•Automo¬ 
bile Electricals. 

Licences issued 

(During the week ended M.ay 18, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Evergreen Wire Cloth I’.ictory (P) l,td; 167/1.55, 
Shamaldas Gandhi Marg, Bombay - -(Bombav-Maharashtra)- - 
Wire Gauge, Wire Netting, Wire l-arming ^ Wire Mesh.^— 
(C.O.B.) 

M/s Bharat Alummium Co Ltd; F-41, N.D.S E., Part-l, 
Ring Road, New Dellii. -(Korba-Madhy.t Pradesh) —Properzi 
Rods--10,000 tonnes.--(N.A.) 

Electrical Fx|ulpment 

M/sAsain Electronics Ltd; Haiulloom House, 3rd Floor, 
221, Dr. D.N. Road Bombay. -(N.isik-Maharashtra)—Metal 
Film Resistors--2 million nos Metal Oxide Film Resistors— 
2 million nos. Cormet Res'stors-- 5 Lakh pes, -(N.U.) 

M/s Indian Cables Industries; Bombav-Poona Road, Pimjiri, 
Poona-18.-—tPimpri, Poona, Maliaiashlrii) House Wiring 
Cables & Flexible Cables—20 Mill t'oie Meters p.a,—(S.E.) 

Traasportation 

M/s Maco Private Ltd; 6692/1, Kli.iri B,ioli, Dellu-6-' 
(Sonepat-Haryana)—Gudgeon Pins -12 lakh nos. p.a.—(N.U.) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Hindustan Bobbin Inds: 35. Canal East Road, Cal¬ 
cutta-11-(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Card Staves for Carding 
Rollers for Jute Mills. -1,20,000 pcs. p.a.- (N.A.) 

M/sRolcon Engg. Co, Ltd; V.illabli Vidyanagar -(Vallabh 
Vidyanagar-Gujar.it)—Sprocket Wheels for Industrial Roller & 
Conveyor Chains of various sizes- -30,000 uos v.ilucd at Rs. 24 
lakhs. p,a —(N.U.) 

Earth Moving Machinery 

M/s K.S. Diesels Pvt, Ltd; 19-21, ll.im.iin Staecf, Fort, 
Bombay. -(Rajkot-Gujarat)—Single Cylinder Pumps—1,90,080 
nos. p,.i. Elements--!5,0080 nos, Dclivciy Valves—15,0080 no.5. 
Nozzles Holders- -2,58,000 nos. Nozzles—15.0080 uos. —(S.E.) 

Chemicals 

Mr P. Kumar, c/o CTR Mfg. Indsl. Ltd; Nag.ir Rond, 
Poona —(Poona-Maharashtra) - - Polyslyi cne Cri piicifors—-40 
lakh nos. Polycarbonate Capacitors--30 1iik.li nos Polyester 
Capacitors--30lakh nos.- (N.U) 

M/s Chemical Industrial & Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Ltd; 289, Bellasis Road, Byculla, Bombay-(Bombay-Mahn- 
rashtr.s)—Practolar B.P. 1 tonne, p.a. Practolar Tablets—7 mill, 
nos. p.a.—(N.A.) 

M/s Swadeshi Detergents; 2-Coromition Hotel, I^itehpur, 
Delhi—(Ohaziabad—U.P.)—Synthetic Detergents 10,000 

tonnes p.a, (30% A.D.)—'(N.U.) 

M/sPartap Gases & Chemicals Pvl. Ltd; C/92/2. South 
Avenue, Maharani Bagh, New Delhi,--(Ballabg.irh-Hatyana)- - 
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Oxygen O.i'.es -6 lakhs C. Metres, \cctylene Oases—1,50,000 
C. Metres. ■ -(N U ) 

Drugs & Phannaeeiftieals 

M/s 1 hemis Orgtisyn Chemicals, 38. Suren Road, Bom- 
hay-03 -(Vapi-Giijamt)—Amilriptylene Hydrochloride—200 

Kgs p.ii ■ (N A ) 

T«xllle* 

M/s Sarv.iruya Textiles Ltd; Beach Road, Kakinada— 
(Kakinadu-Andhra Pradesh)- -Cotton Yarn—25,000 spindles— 
(S.L.) 

M's Bihar State Industrial Development Corpn Ltd; 
B.indurbagichii, P.itna-I —(Bhagalpur-Bihar)—Cotton Yarn-- 
50,000 spindles - -(N U ) 

M/S Vijayshrec Spinning Mills Pvt. Ltd; Laksbmi-Soundara, 
G.T N. Naiclu SaUi, Dindigul - -(Diadigul-Tamil Nadu)—^ot. 
ton Yarn—2.5,000 spindles - (S.E ) 

Paper & Pulp 

Mr Guru Dull. 4/13, West Patel Nagar, New Delhi-8— 
(Ourgacm-Harvana) -Coated and Calendered Paper—3,000 
tonnes p a (N U 1 

Sugar 

8hri Hanaskanthn Khtiud Udyog Sahakari Mandli Ltd; 
Distt; Bmaskantha- (Palampur-Banaskantha. Gujarat)— 
Sugar—1.250 tonnes p a.- -(NIJ) 

The Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Pondicherry-l— 
(Mannndipet Commune, Pondicherry)--Sugar--1250 tonnes p.a. 
-4NU) 

M/s Kisan Sahakari Chini Mills Ltd; Bhongaon, Distt: 
Mainpuri —(Mampuri-Uttar Pradesh)—Sugar--1250 tonnes p.a 
• (N.U.) 

food Processing Industries 

M/s Bihar State Dairy Corporation Ltd; Composite Milk 
Plant, Barauni, Distt; Bcgus.irai —(Barauni, Begusarai, Bihar) 
—Skimmed Milk Powder-12,00 tonnes p.a. Whole Milk Pow¬ 
der—400 tonnes p.a. Baby Food- 800 tonnes p.a. Casein— 
100 tonnes p.a (N.U) 

Leather, l^eathcr Goods & Pickers 

M/s Asia Tanning Company, 26-V. V. Koil Street, Periamet, 
Madras-3—(Amhur, Nort Arcot Distt: Tamil Nadu)—^E.I. 
Tanned Sheep Skins <4, 30 lakh nos. p.a.—(C.O.B.) 

Letters of Intent 

(During the week ended May 18, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

Mr Sudhir Gupta. I7-Civil Lines. Moradabad. (Haryana)— 
Forged A; Machined Steel Flanges, Rings, Discs, Tees, Reducers 
and Gaskets—4,000 tonnes p.a—(N.U ) 

M/s Vij.iy Tanks & Vessels Pvt. Ltd. Haji Adam Mansion, 
Humji Street. Bombay. (Bombay -Maharashtra)—Forged & 
Machined Steel Flanges Rings. Discs. Tube Steels, Elbows, 
Tecs. Reducers and Bents —4,000 tonnes—(N.A) 

Mr V K Khenika, P-34, India Exchange Place. Calcutta-l. 
(Patratu -Bihar)-Manganese Steel Ca-stings--1.200 tonnes p.a. 
Alloy Steel Castings --900 tonnes p.a. S.G. Iron Castings.— 
900 tnuncs pa —(N U.) , 

Mr Nirmal Chandra Mandal, 1/4, Centra Avenue, A-Zone 
Durgapur (Enayetpur, P.S. Barjara, West Bengal)—Chaiif 
Sling Hooks—200 tonnes pa. Studs for Ship Chains.—100 
tonnes p a. Master Rings -.50 tonnes p.a. Steel Forgings— 
1,200 tonnes p a. (N.U.) 

Mr U.K Deshmukh, 12-B, Connaught Road, Poona-1. 


(Maharashtra)—High Tensile Machine Screws.—500 tonnes 
p.a.—(N.U.) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s The Mysore Electrical Industries Ltd; Tutnkur Road. 
P.B. No. 2221, Bangalore-22. (Bangalore —Karnataka)-- 
Circuit Breakers 11/66KV, 730/500 MVA (Indoor) 400 to m 
Amps—250 nos. Circuit Breakers 33KV, 1000/1500 MVA 600 
to 2,500 Amps.—^ nos. p.a. Moulded Case Circuit Breakers— 
6,000 nos. p.a.—(N.A) 

Mr M. Neelakantan. 6-A, Mowbraya Road, First Cross 
Street, Madras. (Madras—Tamil Nadu)-^low Laraps--6 mill, 
nos. p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Britalite Carbons Ltd; 206, New Anand Bhavan. 
259, Narohi Natha Street, Bombay. (Kalol, Panchmahal, 
Gujarat)—Cinema Arc Carbons—6 mill, pairs p.a. —(S.E.) 

Telecommunications 

M/s West Bengal Industrial Development Corporation, 
23-A, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. (West Bengal)—T.V. 
Picture Tubes (20 inch and above}—40,000 nos. p.a. (N.U.) 

M/s Anand Electronics, 21/24, Dwarkadeesh Road. Kanpur 
(Kanpur—U.P.)—T.V. Picture Tubes (20 inch and above)- 
40,000 nos. p.a.—(N.U.) 

Transportation 

M/s Usha Die Castings (P) Ltd; C-20, Friends Colony, New 
Delhi. (Gurgaoti—Haryana) -Multi Speed & Brake Hubs.- 
5 lakh nos p a. Multi Sprocket Free-Wheel-5 lakh no,s. p.a.- 
(N.U.) 

Indnstriai Machinery 

Mr K R. Purushotham, E E., 25-Edward Elliots Road, 
Mylapore, Madras-4. (Madras—Tamil Nadu)—Spinnerettes 
for man-made fibre—190 Kgs. p a.—(N.U.) 

Engineering Industries 

M/s Power Cables Pvt. Ltd; 24-Brclvi Sayed Abdulla Road, 
Fort, Bombay-1. (Nadiad—Gujarat)—Precision Moulds, Dies, 
Tools, & Fixtures—Rs, 40 lakhs p.a,—(N.A) 

Mr K.K. Roy, Automotive Manufacturer’s Association. 
P-27, Princep Stree;, Calcutta-13. (West Bengal)--Hand & 
Cutting Tools—5.000 tonnes p a.—(N.U.) 

Indnstriai Instmmcnts 

M/s Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation Ltd; 9-Wallace 
Street, Fort, Bombay. (Maharashtra)—Post Office Meters— 
1 lakh nos.—(N.U.) 

Chemicals 

M/s BASF India Limited, Ticcion House, Dr. E. Moses 
Road. Bombay. (Thana—Maharashtra)—Basclin—200 tonnes 
p.a. Bavistin—135 tonnes p.a, Chloro-Cholin Chloride—31 
tonnes p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Industrial & Allied Chemicals, National House, 6- 
Tullock Road, Bombay-1. (Gujarat)—Polybutenes—5,000 
tonnes p.a.—(N.U.) 

Mr Charanjit Singh Singhal, M/s <2cekay Woodcrafts) 
20/45, Punjabi Bagh, New Dclhi-26. (Ludhiana—Punjab)— 
Carbon Dioxide—1,200 tonnes p.a.—(N.U.) 

Dyestudis 

M/s Amar Dye-Chem Ltd; Rang Udyan, Sitladevi Temple 
Road, Mahi, Bombay (Maharashtra)—Naphthols—1,350 
tonnes p.a.—(S.E.) 

Textiles 

M/s The Sidhpur Mills Co. Ltd; 52-54, Nakhoda Street, 
Pydhonie, Bombay. (MehSana—Gujarat)—Knitted Fabrics of 
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man-made Fibre/Cotton Yan»,—Warp KnilUn* Madilaes 4 no!>. 
correaponding to a totol consumption of 80 tonnes of Cap- 
rolftCtum.p.a — (S.E.) 

The l^aja Bahadur Molilal Poona Mills Ltd; Hantam 
House< Ambalal Deshi Marg, Hombay. (Poona- -Maharashtra-- 
(Knitted Fabrics of man-maih Fibre/Colton Yam.—Warp 
Knitting Machines 4 nos. corresponding to a total consumption 
of 80 tonnes of CaprolaotHm.p.a. -(S.E.) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Ratiial Rambhai Patel, *>14, Khadia, Golw.id. AhnicJa- 
bad-1. (Ahmcdabad—Gujarat)—Guar Gum based products 
(For textile paper, mining, printing, food and pharmaceuticals 
applications 0—2.000 tonnes p.ti,—(N.U.) 

Leather, I.oatber Goods & Pickers 

M/s S.K. Sen & Sons Pvt. Ltd; 1-Middalcton Street, 
Calcutta. (Calcutta—West Bengal)—Industri.d Leather Gar¬ 
ments.—2 lakh nos. Leather Gloves—2.5 lakh nos. Leatlici 
Jackets—^25,000 nos. Finished Leather from Skins -2 I ikli 
nos Finished Leather from Hides—2.5 lakh nos.-- (N.U ) 

' Changes in Names of Owners or Undertakings 

I (During the weekended May 18, 1974) 

I (Information pertains to particular licences only 

From M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Corporation Ltd; Madras 

■ M/s Dynavision Ltd; Madras; 

The Balaji & Maharani L'lour Mills, Bombay - M/s 
i Chhaganlal Khimji & Company (Private) Ltd; Bombay 

Letters of intent Revoked or Surrendered 

(During the week ended May 18, 1974) 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intents oniy) 

Mr S.M. Subramanian, 24-C, Thanikachalam Chetty Ro,id, 
Madras-17. (Tamil Nadu)—Engine Valves. 

Licences Issued 

(During the week ended May 25, 1974) 

Metallorgicai Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Sono Electricals Pvt. Ltd; B-200, Rujendra Mug. 
Bapu Nagar, Jaipur. --(Fandabad--Haryana)—Winding Wires 
upto 41 SWG—300 tonnes p.a-—Winding Wires 42 SWG and 
above—50 tonnes p.a -Impregnated Asbestos and Bon,led 
Glass covered Wires -75 tonnc.s p.a—Fusc Wires--10 tonnes 
p.a -(N.U.) 

M/s Saraswati Steel & Alloys Ltd; Alpna Cinema Budding 
Model town, Delhi—(A1 war--Rajasthan) -Mild Steel Ingots 
18,000 tonnes p.a—(C.O.B.) 

M/s Rashtriya Engg. Works (Reg.), G.T. Road, Batala.- - 
(Batala—Punjab) —Bright Bars & Shaftings -8,000 tonnes p a 
tC.O.B.) 

M/s Sarda Industries Pvt Ltd; 4Digambcr Jain Temple 
Road, Calcutta-7—(Raipur. 24-Parganas, West Bengal)—Bright 
Bars—840 tonnes p.a—(C.O.B.) 

M/s Bapi Steel Industries Pvt Ltd, 13R-Biplabi Rtsh 
Bchari Babu Rpad, ralcutta-l--(W6st Bengal)—Bright Bars 
5,460 tonnes p.a—(C.O.B.) 

M/s Shree Metals (P) Ltd; 2-Oxford Building, N-56, Con¬ 
naught rircus,New Delhi—(Kundli, Sonepal, Haryana) —Cop¬ 
per & Copper Alloy Pipes & Tubes (Industry-Ordinary)—^(Ki 

■ tonnes p.a—(NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

MrH. K. Abrol (M/s Abrol Engg, Co. (HRC)-J3, Birbil 
Road, Jangpura Extension, New De{tU‘l4—(Kapurthala. Punjjib 


—HRC Fuses 50II/6.50V. Sto 1,500 Amps-4 lakh nos. D. Type 
Fuses 500/650 V to 1.500 Amps -5 lakh nos. Switch Gear (L.T.) 

30 .500 Amps --40 000 nos. p a -(N.U) 

M/s Mimeon Insulated Wires Pvt. Ltd; A-6, Industrial 
Estate. Sinalhnagir, Hyderabad --(Hvderab'id-Andhra Pradwh 
-Winding Wires upio 41 SWG -.300 tonnes p,a; Windti^ 
Wires 42 SWG & Thinner 50 tonnes p.a; I it4. Wires—10 
tonnes p.a; (NU) 

industrial IMaciiinery 

M/s Fenner Cockil Ltd: P.ist B IX No, 117, M-ulural-L— 
(Ma.lurai—Tamil NaduV -Industrial V BolU and Fan Bolts.— 

35 lakhs nos. p a. -(S E ) 

Engineering Industries 

M/s Supreme InJiisirics Ltd: P B 7107. Wid ila, Bombay.-- 
(B imbay -Mahaiashtra)--Plasln. Moulded Goods—12,902. 
Gms. 21 m.ifhmcs. P.a --(S.E.) 

M/s Blow Plasi (P) I td; Station Road, Bh.indup Bombay.- - 
(Bombay - Mahaiashtia)- -Blow Moulding Glods—140 tonnes 
p a Intcclion Moulded Goods 220 tonnes p.a. (Total : 360 
tbiines(pa.) -(COB.) 

M/s O.'cp Flash IdghI Industries T td; Ailahab.id.- -(Allaha- 
bad—U ,P )--Plastic Fl.ishliplil ( uses-9 lakh nos within the 
overall licensed eap.icity of 5 million nos p.a -(C O B ) 

Textiles 

M/s Poineer Spinners, K.imudakkudi, Par.tmnkudi Taluk, 
Ramnad District - (Par.imakudi. R.iinanuthapuram. Tamil 
Nadu)—Cotton Yarn ■ 18,0(K> spindles (SL) 

M,s Slietch I'ihrcs (In.lia) ltd, Mnosa Haji Palrawala 
Compound. 2o-Di'. !■' M 'se. Road, Malial.ixmi, Bombay,— 
(Mahiirashtia) Knittid Cucnlai Fabrics.--80 tonnes p.a. 
Socks/llalf Ho^e 2(1 -(S I-) 

Paper & Ihilp 

Mr Raincsh R. Guptii, 87, N.igdcvi Cross lane. Bombay.— 
(Rohii---Maharashtra) -Paper and Paper Boards -12,2.50 tonnes 
p.a—(N U.) 

M/s An.i'el Industries, M iham ly.ilislla, Oiria PO., 24- 
Pdragan.is, West Bengal -(Kalyaiii, N.ulia, Wc.st Bengal)— 
Krali & Brown Wr.ippin.g Papers- -i .KK) tonnes pa.—Writing 
& Printing Papers - 1,650 tonnes pa - -(N.U.) 

Mr Kantilal R Chordi.i, 18-H iribliakfi Colony, Old Pandra 
Roid, Baroda (Kalol, Panchmiiiial Gujarat)- -DuplexBoard— 
4,000 tonnes, Kraft Paper—2,000 tonnes - -(N.U.) 

Sugar 

The Managing Director, Assam Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd; 
G iiihati --(Goip.ini, Dibnigarh, Assam)- -Sugai—1,250 tonnes 
of cuiie crushing capacity per day. 

The Managing Director. Assam Industrial Dev. Corpn. 
Ltd: Oiuhati —Kamrup, Nowgaung, As am)--Sugar—1,250 
tonnes of cane crushing capacity per day.— 

The Co-operative Sugar Fictory, Kovur Taluk, Ncllore,— 
(Kovur, Neltorc, Andhra Pradesh) Sugai- -1,250 tonnes of 
Cane Crushing capacity per day. 

Ml Bh.igawaii SS K., Pangaon. Talukii Barai, ShoUpur.— 
(Pangaon. B.inshi, Sholapiir, M.iharaslura) Sugar -1250 tonne* 
of cane crushing capacity per day. 

Timber Products 

M/s South India Vioscosc Ltd; Race Course, Coimbatore-18 
—HCoimbatoic- Tamil Nadu)—Dissolving Wood Pulp.—42,000 
tonnes p.a.—(S.E.) 
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Letters of Intent 

(During the week ended May 25, 1974) 

Metaiiurgicsl Induftrles (Rerroas) 

Mr R D. Patel, ‘Sanjeev', 7-A. Atul Park. Near Narang- 
pura, Cliar Rasta, Ahmedabad —(Gujarat)~MalIeable Iron Pipe 
Fittings--2.4()0 tonnes p a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Bombay Forguigs Pvt. Ltd; G.ST. Road, Kalina, 
Santa-C'ruz, Bomay--(Borabay-Maharashtra)—-Closed Die 
Forgings including Stainless Steel (by Pour Forge method)— 
4,000 tonnes; (’losed Die Forgings (by pour forge)—6,000 
tonnes p.a; (Total capacity after 16,000 tonnes p a.—<S.E.) 

Mr R.K. Jain. 907. Akash Deep, Barakharaba Road, New 
Delhi—(Aurangabad-Maharashtrai—Ccntrifugally Cast Alloy 
Steel Tubes- -500 tonnes p a; Alloy Steel Castings—500 tonnes 
p.a.—(N.U) 

Mr Ajay Sharda 878-A, East Park Road, Karol Bagh, New 
Delhi—(Ohaziabad-U P)—Forged Steel Rolls/Opcn Forgings - 
1,200 tonnes p a (N IJ ) 

M/s Bharat Forge Co. Ltd; Mundhwa, Poona—(Poona- 
Maharashtr,-!)- Forged Rolls—1,000 tonnes p.a.-(N.A.) 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-Ferrous) 

Mr S. S Kantak, Post Box No 31, Margao, Goa—(Mar- 
gao, Gao) Aluminium Collapsible Tubes—’15 million nos. 
p.a.- (N.U ) 

Transportation 

The Kerala 1 ishcnes Corpn. Ltd; XVI/848-B, Darmodayam 
Buildings, Shanmugham Road, Ernakulam-^Vizhinjom, Tri¬ 
vandrum, Kerala)—Steel Hulled Deep Sea Fishing Trawlers— 
25 nos. p.a—(N.U.) 

M/s U P. Stale Industrial Development Corpn. Ltd; 117/ 
420, G. T. Road, Kanpur--(Uttar Pradesh)—\utomobilc 
Wheels—1 lakh nos. p.a —(N U) 

Industrial Machinery 

Mr Sivuram Knshnan, Ronald Steel & Rubber Industries, 
5-New Market, T. T Nagar, Bhopal—(Madhya Pradesh) - 
Bulk Conveyors -25,000 mtrs; Package Conveyors—25,000 
mtrs; Bucket Elevators -240 units; Industrial Special Conve¬ 
yors—1,000 units; Bucket Wheel Excavators—4 nos; Escala¬ 
tors—10 nos. p.a—(N.U) 

Machine Tools 

M/s Gujarat Industrial Investment Corpn. Lid; Ahraeda- 
bad-(Bhavnagar--Gujarat) Central Lathes--1000 nos p.a: 
Column Drilling Machines upto 40 mm capacity—200 nos. p.a; 
Radial Drilling Machines 40 mm capacity—100 nos. p.a; Hy¬ 
dro-copying attachments—200 nos p a. --(N.U.) 

Miscellaneous Indnslries 

M/s Ltd; First Pokhrum Road, 

Thana—(Th.inn-Maharashtra> -Thicading Tools—2 lakh nos. 
p.a; Metal Slitting Saws - 20,000 p.a —(N.A.) 

M/s Oangappa Cables Ltd; Uppal Road, Hyderabad— 
(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)—Diamond Wire Drawing Dies— 
1,^ nos. p a.—(N A ) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizeia) 

Mr C.M Arya, 8/84, Punjabi Bagh, New Delhi-(Auran- 
gabad-Mah.trnshtra)--Potassium Chlorate—3,650 tonnes p.a.— 
(N.A.) 

M/s Mico Farm Chemicals Ltd; Madras—(Madras-Tamil* 
Nadu)—Lindane Technical—100 tonnes p.a —(N.A.) 

Dyestuffs 

M/s Indian Dye-stuff Industries Ltd; MafatlaJ Centre, Nari¬ 
man Point, Bombay—(Kalyan, Thana, Maharashtra)—Vat Pig¬ 


ments—75 tonnes pji; Quinacridone Flgmuiis—10 tonims p.a; 
^oxamine—IS tonnes p.a; PhthalocyaKne—400 tpnnes p.a.— 

M/s Chemical Industrial & pharmaceutical, 289, fiellasis 
Road, Byculla, Bombay—{Bombay-Maharashtra)—Trimetho¬ 
prim B.P.—600 Kgs;—Sutphamethoxazole—3 tonnes.—(N.A.) 

Textiles 

M/s Shree Sadul Textiles Ltd; Sriganganagar—(Sriganga- 
na^r-RaJasthanj—Cotton Cloth—718 looms after expansion— 

Paper &PuIp 

M/s Agarwal Brothers, 61, Neel Kamal, Poddar Road, 
Bombay—(Dombivli, Thana, Maharashtra)—Carbonising Tissue 
Paper—2,(WO tonnes p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Poddar Enterprises, 109, Shaikh Memon Street, 2nd 
Floor, Bombay-2-(Dombivli, Thana, Maharashtra)—Duplex 
Paper Board—4,0''0 tonnes p.a.—(N.U.) 

Mr N. Sachindran, Raji Buildings, 147, (Mount Road. 
Madras—(Pondicherry)—Pulp—9,000 tonnes p.a; Paper & 
Paper Boards—9,000-^N.U.) 

M/s Poddar Estates Ltd; ‘Hongkong House’ 31, Dalhousie 
Square(s), Calcutta—<Kudal, Ratnagiri, Maharashtra)—M.G 
Kraft Paper, Wrapping Paper including Kraft Sack Paper 
10,000 tonnes p a.—N U.) 

M/s Vdishati Papers Ltd; 105-A, Rewari Line Industries 
Area Phase-Ill, Mayapuri, New Delhi—(Rewari, Mahendra- 
garh, Haryana)—Kraft Paper—3,300 tonnes p.a."-^N.U.) 

Food Processing Industries 

Mr I.M. Sharma, c/o M/s Flour Millers Engg. Corpora¬ 
tion. Bagadganj, Itwari, Post Box No. 339, Nagpur-l—(Chan- 
drapur-Maharashtra)—Maize Products--30,000 tonnes p.a.-- 
(N U.) 

Vegetable Oiis and Vanaspati 

Mr G. Balakrishnan, ‘Shanmugha’, 77-Race Courcc. 
Coimbatore -(Diiidigul, Madurai, Tamil Nadu)—Cotton 
Seed Oil and its Bye-products—^24,000 tonnes of cotton seed 
per year—(N.U.) 

Mr S.K. Sarda, 23-Ring Road, Lajpat Nagar-JV, New 
Delhi—(Delhi-Union Territory)—Cotton Seed Oil & its bye- 
products—30,000 tonnes in terms of cotton seed p.a.—(N.U.) 

M/s Deoil (Solvent) Industries Pvt. Ltd; 3038, Civil Station, 
Bhatinda—(Faridkot, Punjab)—Cotton Oil & its Bye- 

products- -30,(W0 tonnes in terms of cotton seed p.a,—(N.U.) 

Glass 

M/s Hindustan National Glass & Industries Ltd; 2-Weiles 
lay Place, Calcutta-1—(Rishra-West Bengal)—Neutral Glass 
Bottles & Vials—36,900 tonnes p.a.—(S.E) 

Changes in Names of Owners or Undertakings 

(During the week ended May 25, 1974) 
(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s Motilal Pa^mpat Sugar Mills Company (P) Ltd 
Kanpur—to—M/s Motilal Padampat Udyog Ltd; Kanpur, 

Mr O. N. Chopra, New Delhi—to—M/s Mathur Steel In¬ 
dustries Pvt Ltd; New Delhi. 

LicMices Rovtdeed or Surrenderd 

(During the Week ended May 25, 1974) 
(Information peitaint to particulars licences only) 

M/s Pradip Lamp Works, Jay Krishna Road, PaUia<9— 
Lead-m-wlres (Rsvok^) 
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Don't let power cut slash production. 

The right valve gives you 
the power to achieve higher productivity 


IncrMting productivity (imply 
masiK ensuring maximum 
efficiency while your plant works. 
AIL-CRANE valve Is your beat 
bet for increasing efficiency. 
Choose a gate, globe or check 
valve In carbon, alloy or sieiniess 
steel. They are all rigidly tested 
to efficiently control the How of 
chemicals, hydrocarbops, gases, 
steam and oil in pipelinM. 

Crane Company ere up against 
the great production hold up— 
downtime. They have been at 
It tor 200 years. Developing 
expertise. Technical know-how. 


That explains why Crane it the 
world's largest selling vtiva today. 
Audco India, licenseet of Crane 
Company, guarantee you the 
Crane quality in velvet. 

Thoee who ineiet oh plant 
efficiency anywhere in the world, 
ineiet on Crene velvet. If you era 
equally fusty about incraaeing 
productivity, you'll neiurefly 
choose the world's iargeet selling 
valve. It's yours for the eiking. 
Phone your netraet L&T office 
today. Our engineer wlU be at your 
plem tile to tell you how much 
you atend to gain whan you 


Invaet a little more in AIL-CRAN^ 
valves. 



Manufactured by 

AUDCO tNDiA UMITH) 

Sola Sailing Agents 

LARSEN ATOUBRO 

UMtTED 

P.O. Box 278, Bombay 400038 
P.O. Box 619. Caicutta 700018 
Poet Bag ^7, Madras 600002 
P.O. Box 6223.New Delhi 11001S 
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rsitokHver 
tf the fosliion scene 


Owaller Suiting ha* taKan 
ovar th* fashion scene It s 
O'foye to yesterday s fashion 
and fabrics A refreshing 
departure from the old ways 
Tha.new, exciting life of 
Qwallor Suiting is here it s 
the height of fashion power 
With It'e kaleidoscopic 
eotoure, extraordinary 
weaves and ssttarn* 






RECORDS 

AMD 

snmsncs 


pnieof ulstoroil ( ^pti tent) 
du lined 

Industrial Ran Materials 

The inden for iiiduunal rm 
mahiial'i detlined by 20 per 
cent to 118 2 is igamsl 124 I 
lot the last wiek oising to a 
decline in the prices of t istor 
seed ( 10 per cent) ground 
nuts and gingellyseed ( 6 per 
cent each) linseed tnd cotton 


seed ( 1 per cent each) row 
cotton ind rubbei ( 1 per 

cint each) 

Chemicalg 

I he Hides for the ‘ ehettiKOli ’ 
gioup rent lined unchmged at 
Its previous weeks level of 
1004 

rhcindcvfor mat him n & 
iiainfHut (ifmpimiu group 


Wholesale prices 

rm OFFiriAi wholesale prices 
index (with the year ended 
M irch 1962 as 100) recorded i 
tall of I 1 per cent to 119 8 
dui inp the week ended October 
2ti 1974 IS against 321 2 for 
the previous week I he all 
commodities index at this level 
VI IS low Cl by 1 1 per cent when 
compared to the correspond 
ini: week ot the last month but 
wis higher bv 24 9 per cent 
111 in that of a vt ir ago The 
monthly average for October 
1974 worked out to 324 S as 
agiinst 328 7 loi Sepltmbcr 
1974 and 255 2 tor October 
1971 

I ood Articles 

Lowci prices of mai/e 
( -15 per cent) khandsan 
( 7 per tent) moong and tur 
meric (—6 each) groundnut 
oil I 5 pet cent) eggs and su 
gat ( 4 pci cent each) wheat 
rigi potatoes and hsh ( 1 
per cent each) milk mustard 
oilandgurf 2 per cent each) 
jowar bajra gram and 
masoor (—•! per cent each) 
bi ought down the index for 
Joood artiiU\ bv 1 6 per 
cent to 374 0 as against 180 0 
for the earlier week However 
the prices of onions (^ 1^ 
per cent) barley (-f-5 per cent), 
urad (f1 per tent) bananas 
ind chillies (-} I per cent 
each) advanced 

I faiuifir dad Tobacco 

The index for liquoi & 
tobacco' stood stationary at its 
Earlier week's level of 310 7 

li'nel. Power, light aad Lubn* 
uwta 

The index for the ‘ fuel, pa¬ 
ver light & luhilcann' group 
itood at 318 6 as against 318 / 
or the provwus week The 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices bv Groups & Sub-Groups 


(Rise 1961-62 100) 


Week, ended 


Group & sub Group Oct 26, 74 

Oct 19 74 

Aug 29 74 

Oct 29 74 

bond Articles 

174 0 

ISO 0 

189 7 

300 1 

1 oorigl liiis 

426 5 

411 2 

440 2 

294 1 

(i) Ccieils 

398 4 

401 5 

411 1 

267 9 

(ii) Pulses 

552 9 

556 1 

562 4 

411 2 

F ruits & veget iblcs 

282 2 

281 4 

127 1 

289 0 

Milk & milk products 

127 6 

1)2 7 

11b 9 

111 8 

Fdiblc oils 

195 8 

406 1 

411 4 

150 6 

1 ish eggs & meal 

497 2 

506 6 

515 7 

187 6 

Sut ir & illied products 

112 0 

141 1 

174 4 

101 1 

Olliers 

284 7 

285 1 

2W 7 

200 8 

1 ituor A 1 obacco 

110 7 

no 7 

10S 5 

249 1 

1 iquoi 

215 2 

215 2 

218 2 

180 7 

Tob itco 

115 1 

115 1 

31S 1 

252 2 

bud, Power, Light A I Ight I ubricaats 

118 6 

118 7 

118 8 

194 9 

Coil 

263 2 

263 2 

261 2 

190 4 

Coke 

156 3 

157 1 

)57 1 

268 4 

Mineril oils 

395 7 

195 7 

195 7 

197 5 

Rectified spirit 

123 1 

121 1 

121 1 

K)6 0 

f lectricitv 

186 5 

186 5 

186 5 

161 1 

Castor oil 

358 8 

371 0 

180 2 

470 1 

Industrial Raw Materials 

318 2 

124 7 

152 0 

100 5 

Fibres 

265 7 

277 8 

110 7 

211 1 

Oilseeds 

187 5 

199 6 

429 1 

177 2 

Minerals 

158 1 

158 1 

158 1 

I51 1 

Others 

282 7 

281 0 

282 5 

273 2 

Chemicals 

100 4 

TOO 4 

100 4 

211 3 

Machinery A 1 ransport Equipment 

266 8 

266 4 

261 1 

181 6 

Flectnc it m ichincry 

244 2 

244 2 

240 4 

182 9 

Non electric u machintrv 

107 8 

106 0 

301 6 

197 2 

1 ransport equipment 

212 9 

212 9 

202 5 

152 5 

Manufactures 

260 0 

260 7 

271 1 

209 9 

Intermediate Products 

122 8 

123 0 

112 2 

2SS 2 

Textile V irn 

263 0 

261 0 

268 4 

245 9 

Lcathei 

216 8 

216 8 

210 1 

229 1 

Metals 

194 5 

394 5 

194 1 

339 0 

Linseed oil 

455 1 

459 5 

470 8 

147 1 

binished Products 

244 8 

245 5 

244 1 

191 0 

Textiles 

237 1 

238 4 

238 8 

189 7 

Metal products 

282 6 

282 6 

280 8 

231 6 

Non metallic products 

259 9 

259 9 

259 6 

190 2 

Oicmical products 

249 0 

249 1 

238 2 

171 1 

Lc ithcr products (Shoes) 

125 4 

125 4 

125 4 

107 1 

Rubber products 

225 1 

225 1 

225 1 

163 3 

Piper products 

233 4 

231 4 

211 4 

147 1 

Otic ikes 

365 I 

169 7 

379 9 

319 8 

Misc products 

171 1 

171 1 

161 1 

112 6 

All Coumodities 

319 8 

123 2 

130 2 

256 0 


Source OfflceoftheEtonomit Adviser to the Government ol India Miniitr\ of Industr^i & Ci\d 
Supplies 
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stood at j66.8 as against ducts and (b) finished products 
26fi,4 for the last week. fell by 0.2 per cent to 260.0 

M«»f.eture. 

“Mmufaclures" group com- 


3Ji.8 as against 323.0 for the 
last week. The price of Iht* 
seed oil (—1 p« cent), receded. 


‘'Manufactures" group com- (a) The index for "intermedi- (b) Lower prices of silk & 
prising of (a) intermediate pro- ate products’’ worked out to rayon manufactures (—2 per 


Index Numbers of Industrial Productton 


January-April 


cent), jute manufhctttres, essen 
tial and diUeakcn (r-^i pc 
cent each) brought dotra thi 
index for “fltthkedproducts” h 
0.3 per cent to 244.8 as again 
245.5 for the earlier week. 


(Base: 1^-100) 


Percentage change in 


Group 


Weight 


General index (crude) 

Electricity generated 
Mining & quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Food manufacturing 
Beverages & tobacco 
Textile manufacturing 
Cotton textiles 
Jute textiles 
Footwear manufacture 
Wood & cork manufacture 
Paper & paper products 
Leather & fur products 
Rubber products 
Chemicals 

Petroleum refinery products 
►Non-metallic minerals 
Basic metal industries 
Manufacture of metal products 
Manufacture of non-electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Miscellaneous industries 


Week ended 


100.00 

5.37 
9,72 
84 91 
12.09 

2 22 
27.06 
21.18 
3.97 
0.21 
0.80 
1.61 
0 43 
2.22 
7.26 
1.34 
3.85 

7.38 
2.51 

3.38 
3.05 
7.77 
1.23 


1972 

1973 

1973 

1974 (Prov) 

1973 

1972 

Jan-April,’74 

Jan-April,*73 

199.4 

200.7 

199.8 

202.1 

+0.7 

+1.2 

390.7 

383.8 

373.3 

4U.1 

♦-1.8 

+10.1 

164.2 

163.6 

171.7 

185.0 

—^,4 

+7.7 

191.4 

183.1 

191.5 

190.8 

+0.9 

^.4 

162.6 

154.5 

157.9 

155.1 

—5.0 

—1.8 

174.1 

178.9 

156.5 

190.5 

—2.8 

+21.7 

114.4 

113.3 

106.9 

101,5 

-l.O 

—5.1 

112.6 

114,1 

105.2 

105.4 

-H-3 

4-0.2 

96.8 

90.6 

90.7 

62,9 

—6.4 

—30.7 

150.8 

151,3 

155.9 

148.7 

-1-0 3 

—4.6 

217.7 

158.4 

155.2 

180.8 

—27.2 

+16.5 

226.1 

236.4 

219.3 

242 2 

+4.6 

--10,4 

59 9 

76,4 

67.9 

84.2 

+27.5 

--24.0 

256 0 

250.6 

2.30.1 

267.4 

- -2.1 

--16.2 

293.7 

301.9 

314.3 

296 8 

+2.8 

—5.6 

317.2 

332 8 

304 0 

344.4 

-1-4.9 

+13.3 

225.2 

226.6 

218 0 

231.7 

+0.6 

+6.3 

225 3 

215 8 

231.3 

205.2 

^.2 

-^1.3 

242.7 

240,5 

264 9 

258 0 

—0.9 

—2.6 

402.7 

454 9 

450.8 

462.2 

+13.0 

+2.5 

435.0 

436.2 

423.7 

442.6 

+0.3 

+4.5 

133 5 

148.1 

1.52 0 

147.4 

+10.9 

—3.0 

86.5 

74.5 

44.2 

96.5 

-13.9 

+118.3 


Index Numbers of Security Prices—Ail India 


Source; C.S.O- 
Base: (1970-71=100) 


GovNiuMint and Seml-governmcut Securtttes 

Government of India 

State governments 

Semi-government institutions 

Debcntma 

Fnfereaee Shares 

Ordinary Shares 

Tea plantations 

Cotton textiles 

Jute textiles 

Silk, woollen and rayon textiles 
Iron & steel 
Aluminium 
Transport equipment 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances, etc. 

Chemical fertilisers 

Other basic industrial chemicals 

Cement 

Paper and paper products 
Rubber and rubber products 
Eh^ricity generation and supply 
Shipping 


1973 



1974 



Nov 3 

Oct 5 

Oct. 12 

Oct. 19 

Oct 26 

Nov 2 

98.9 

96.9 

96,9 

96.9 

96.8 

96.8 

98.4 

95.9 

95.9 

95.9 

95 9 

95.9 

99 9 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

100.8 

100,9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

97.5 

96.8 

96,2 

96.2 

96.0 

95.8 

94.1 

91.4 

91.2 

91.2 

90.7 

90.8 

126.1 

100.7 

99.0 

100.9 

101.5 

100.8 

94.0 

101.4 

99.1 

98.3 

98.4 

98.2 

147.1 

123.7 

120.6 

123.0 

122.9 

122.1 

157.3 

140.9 

139.3 

139.4 

139.5 

139.5 

144.0 

117.3 

114.9 

117.5 

117.7 

116.4 

80.7 

45.0 

44.6 

48.3 

49.0 

48.1 

83.9 

55.7 

52,8 

53.7 

55.7 

55.3 

109.3 

72.5 

71.3 

73.2 , 

76.1 

74.7 

131.0 

100.5 

99.3 

100.2 

100.1 

101.2 

193.1 

138.2 

135.6 

138.8 

139.9 

139.2 

131.5 

99.2 

97.4 

101.4 

101.8 

100.6 

107.8 • 

78.2 

77.7 

80.0 

80.8 

79.8 

145.6 

149.0 

146.9 

153.9 

155.4 

153.3 

115.5 

89.3 

86.6 

90.2 

92.9 

92.4 

84.1 

67,9 

66.7 

66.9 

67.7 

67.9 

146.4 

139.7 

i»:i 

125.6 

125-3 

m.4 


Sovee; Reserve Bank (d'ltidia 


BASIERM BOONOUtST 


1974 




Reserve Bank of 


ScMeM Coaiawrcitil Iteaks 






(Rs lakhs) 


Nov. 1, 

A week 

A month 

A year 


1974 

ago 

ago 

ago 

Issns Department 





Notes held in bank¬ 





ing department 

22,25 

42,15 

21,37 

49,98 

Notes in circulation 

5,941,04 

5,957,41 

5,598,10 

5,630,81 

Total notes issued 

5,963,28 

5,999,56 

5,979.46 

5,680,79 

Gold coin and bullior 

1 182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

Foreign securities 

141,74 

141,74 

141.74 

120,93 

Rupee coin 

18,67 

19,94 

19,37 

6,17 

Government of In¬ 





dia rupee securities 

5,620.35 

5,655,36 

5,63.5,83 

5.371,16 

Banking Department 





Deposits of central govt. 53,11 

57,17 

59,16 

.59.98 

Deposits of state govts. 12,34 

9,02 

32,43 

21,38 

Deposits of banks 

606,40 

632,64 

.591,98 

745,19 

Other deposits 

522*00 

368,09 

371,27 

74,06 

Other liabilities 

1,559,20 

1,485,65 

1,455,66 

1.187,90 

Total liabilities or 





assets 

2,753,0.5 

2,552.58 

2,510,51 

2,088,42 

Notes and coins 

22,35 

42,21 

21,44 

50,08 

Balances held abroad 

615,07 

459,26 

466,08 

268,68 

Loans and Advances to: 




State governments 

129,91 

162,18 

98,04 

137,84 

Scheduled com. banks 49,74 

63,33 

95,40 

94,79 

State coop, banks 

343,10 

333.09 

318.42 

309,62 

Other loans & advances 316,62 

297,14 

289,61 

164,72 

Bills Purchased and Discounted: 




(0 Internal 

105,80 

108.10 

142,18 

41,30 

III) Govt, treasury bills 745,6,3 

654,62 

652,49 

446,85 

Investments 

294,14 

335.92 

335,50 

528,81 

Other assets 

130,69 

96,75 

91,36 

45,73 


(Rllakiii) 



Novi, 

A week 

A month 

A year 

1. Demand depo¬ 

ago 

ago 

ago 

ago 

sits 

4,7,13,60 

4,712,08 

4,651,19 

4,032.19 

2. Time deposits 

3. Aggregate de¬ 

6,536,99 

6,494,15 

6,471,27 

5,689,40 

posits 

4. Borrowings from 

11,250,59 

11,206,23 

11,122,46 

9,721,59 

Reserve ^nk 

49,74 

63,33 

95,40 

94,79 

5. Cash 

6. Balances with 

274,93 

271,98 

276,57 

279,75 

Reserve Bank 

7. Cash and Balan¬ 
ces with Reserve 

587,58 

615,05 

574,14 

730.14 

Bank 

8. Investments m 

862,51 

887,03 

850,71 

1,009,89 

govt, securities 

2,759,02 

2.727,59 

2,673,15 

2,342,33 

9, Advances 

10. Inland bills pur¬ 
chased and dis¬ 

6,349,09 

6,318,61 

6,244.47 

5,334,34 

counted 

11. Foreign bills pur¬ 
chased and dis¬ 

987,22 

999,25 

1,020,43 

922.52 

counted 

12. Total bank 

394,71 

387,45 

380,90 

275,96 

credit 

Percentage of: 

7.731,02 

7,70.5,31 

7,645,80 

6,532,82 

(7) to (3) 

7.67 

7.92 

7.65 

10.39 

(8) to (3) 

24.52 

24 34 

24.03 

24.09 

(12) to (3) 

68.72 

68.76 

68.74 

67.20 


Sowce; Reserve Bank of India 


Money l!»an>ly with tbe Public 


(Rs crons) 


Week ended 


1973 


1974 


Oct 26 Sept 27 Oct 4 Oct 11 Oct 18 Oct 25 


A. Money Sup^y with the Public 
Currency with the public 
Other deposits with the Reserve Bank 
Bank money 

Bt Factors Affecting Money Supply (l4-2^ 3+4 -5) 

1. Net bank credit to government sector (a-l-b) 

(a) Reserve Bank’s net credit to government sector 

(b) Other bank’s credit to government sector 

2. Bank credit to commercial sector (a+b) 
fa) Reserve Bank's credit to commercial sector 
(b) Other bank’s credit to commercial sector 

3. Net foreign exchange assets of banking sector 

4. Govt's net currency liabilities to the public 490 

5. Nott-monetary liabuities of bankmg sector (a-j-b+c) 7,994 

(») Time deposits with banks 5,966 

(b) Net non-monetary liabilities of RBI 1,206 

(c) R^dual ’ ■ 822 

C. Atjgnpttt Monetary Resources [A+B5 (a)] 15,895 


10,912 

10,985 

11,044 

11,042 

11,043 

6,105 

6.146 

6,217 

6,198 

6,161 

60 

51 

44 

44 

47 

4,747 

4,788 

4,783 

4,800 

4,835 

9,239 

9,311 

9,378 

9,436 

9,479 

6,511 

6,540 

6,603 

6,655 

6,652 

2,728 

2,771 

2,775 

2,781 

2,827 

9,574 

9,560 

9,533 

9,546 

9,552 

550 

542 

527 

519 

515 

9,024 

9,018 

9,006 

9,027 

9,037 

537 

528 

526 

513 

522 

509 

510 

511 

510 

513 

8.947 

8,924 

8,904 

8,963 

9,023 

6,810 

6,823 

6,839 

6,844 

6,802 

1,430 

1,441 

1,431 

1,463 

L466 

707 

655 

634 

656 

755 

17,722 

17,813 

17,883 

17,886 

17,845 


9,929 

5,790 

34 

4,105 


8,710 

6,291 

2,419 

8,128 

301 

7,827 

595 


WilnBlMlICQMOMHKr 


99S 


Sapece: Reserve Bank of India 
HovHUBEa 29.1974 



Commmr Price lodex Nnmbm for laduttrUI Workers 


Centre 

1965- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

1973- 

1973 




1974 




66 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
















July 

Feb 

Mar 

April 

May 

June 

July 






(Ba8e;l949-a.l 

100) 









All-India 

169 

213 

212 

215 

226 

233 

2>l 

304 

2>5 

325 

334 

344 

357 

366 

378 

All-India 





(Base 

1960 

100) 









- 


174 

177 

186 

192 

237 

250 

243 

267 

275 

283 

294 

301 

311 

Ahmcdabad 

130 

168 

165 

169 

176 

181 

198 

245 

236 

260 

2S4 

272 

284 

290 

295 

Alwayc 

145 

183 

198 

197 

198 

202 

215 

267 

275 

273 

288 

293 

312 

322 

338 

Asansol 

140 

168 

176 

187 

189 

194 

206 

245 

234 

263 

274 

286 

298 

301 

312 

ILingaiore 

144 

172 

180 

183 

186 

194 

212 

265 

250 

284 

286 

286 

292 

299 

306 

Bhavaiiagar 

132 

173 

176 

178 

186 

194 

217 

273 

266 

239 

285 

297 

306 

302 

310 

Bombay 

130 

162 

167 

175 

182 

190 

203 

233 

235 

243 

249 

259 

259 

277 

282 

Calcutta 

131 

163 

170 

172 

182 

187 

197 

228 

217 

241 

255 

264 

272 

276 

282 

Coimbatore 

132 

151 

147 

152 

163 

177 

189 

218 

210 

236 

246 

258 

269 

272 

280 

Delhi 

136 

172 

178 

185 

199 

211 

222 

2i5 

256 

280 

296 

309 

125 

330 

335 

Digboi 

138 

198 

185 

180 

189 

188 

198 

234 

222 

255 

256 

260 

273 

282 

297 

Gwalior 

139 

191 

179 

184 

191 

197 

214 

271 

263 

299 

312 

316 

329 

339 

342 

Howrah 

137 

178 

181 

176 

186 

191 

206 

239 

223 

255 

270 

274 

280 

255 

291 

Hyderabad 

140 

167 

173 

185 

189 

195 

211 

231 

285 

263 

271 

273 

277 

284 

291 

Jamshedpur 

136 

183 

171 

190 

183 

187 

2)2 

219 

238 

275 

278 

293 

307 

311 

317 

Madras 

134 

151 

150 

160 

170 

182 

2)3 

229 

226 

241 

248 

261 

268 

271 

280 

Madurai 

128 

146 

148 

162 

183 

193 

206 

236 

225 

251 

257 

266 

282 

798 

311 

Monghyr 

ISl 

215 

185 

188 

203 

204 

223 

292 

264 

343 

347 

344 

337 

360 

378 

Mundkayam 

138 

173 

186 

191 

197 

199 

210 

263 

267 

272 

286 

291 

309 

323 

333 

Nagpur 

138 

164 

166 

176 

187 

192 

2)3 

256 

259 

275 

277 

277 

295 

299 

308 

Saharan pur 

141 

188 

176 

181 

186 

196 

213 

253 

241 

280 

290 

294 

311 

318 

333 

ShoUpur 

128 

165 

167 

176 

185 

198 

2)6 

277 

2X1 

282 

279 

288 

295 

302 

314 


Source- Labour Bureau, G ivt of India 

Consumer Price Index Nimibers for Urban Non-Manual Employees 


(Base 1%0 100) 



1965- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972 

1973- 

1973 



1974 



Centre 

66 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 


— 

,—^—. 


-- -- , . 










lunc 

Feb 

Mar 

April 

May 

June 

All-lndla 

132 

159 

161 

167 

174 

180 

192 

221 

211 

233 

238 

244 

231 

256 

Bombay 

132 

153 

156 

162 

168 

172 

183 

204 

206 

210 

213 

222 

231 

236 

Delhi- New Delhi 

131 

154 

162 

178 

174 

180 

190 

217 

205 

230 

236 

238 

248 

253 

Calcutta 

126 

152 

156 

162 

no 

174 

180 

204 

193 

213 

219 

221 

227 

229 

Madras 

133 

154 

154 

161 

175 

188 

204 

221 

222 

245 

250 

257 

264 

269 

Hyderabad -Secunderabad 

133 

155 

159 

167 

174 

180 

193 

223 

216 

230 

237 

240 

248 

254 

Bangalore 

133 

156 

160 

162 

172 

180 

194 

223 

215 

242 

246 

250 

258 

262 

Lucknow 

132 

159 

156 

161 

166 

174 

185 

215 

202 

22) 

2J5 

243 

248 

236 

Ahmedabad 

131 

160 

162 

168 

171 

173 

188 

222 

218 

229 

33 

239 

233 

3 >9 

Jaipur 

133 

162 

168 

176 

183 

188 

2)5 

214 

227 

2j0 

266 

274 

280 

229 

Patna 

139 

170 

174 

191 

190 

199 

199 

229 

216 

249 

59 

253 

261 

271 

Srinagar 

134 

160 

157 

174 

184 

191 

2X) 

215 

225 

22) 

237 

244 

244 

247 

Trivandrum 

131 

165 

168 

172 

178 

184 

198 

231 

218 

2b0 

250 

258 

266 

259 

Cuttack—Bhubuiieswa i 

142 

164 

167 

169 

176 

184 

196 

221 

2')8 

242 

239 

242 

246 

249 

,Bhopal 

133 

166 

166 

172 

iro 

188 

2)4 

2)8 

224 

254 

258 

261 

268 

276 

Chandigarh 

129 

155 

165 

171 

178 

183 

194 

217 

2)6 

229 

237 

241 

246 

248 

Shillong 

123 

155 

163 

164 

166 

175 

183 

208 

196 

219 

217 

229 

233 

237 




i 
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Do You Know 


_ * 

i) that different speeies of wood, hitherto used only as firewood, 
are now used as raw material in the manufacture of RAYON- 
GRADE PULP? 

ii) that GWALIOR RAYONS, MAVOOR, was the first and 
fureinost to find out the suitability of such species of wood 
for the manufacture of Rayon-grade Pulp ? 

iii) that MURUKKU (Erythrina ludica) and UPPOOTHY (IVIaca- 
ranga Peltata), among those woods, arc outstandingly good 
as raw material for Pulp ? 

iv) that GWALIOR RAYONS, MAVOOR, will be pleased to 
receive offers for such species of wood for producing Rayon- 
grade Pulp ? 


Coniatt 


THE HWUIOR RtTON SILK MFS. (WVG.) CO. LTD 

(PULP DIVISION) 

Bir*laviKOoaas>ir» — MAIFOOR — ICoastiilcocIak Dt> 

K K R A A 


Grams ; "WOODPULP*’ Calicut Talexi 084-216. Phones : 3973 & 3974 (Calicut) 

51 A 52 (Mavoor) 


Printed and' pubiMhed t>y It. P. Aaartndii oa behalf of the Ba^SliPOneinut Lid.. Uniwd Commeicial Bank Buildins,^ 
Parliament Street, New Delhi, at the New India PreM, Cernmnuat Circus, New OeIhi-1. 

Editor : V. BakuaiinMMWian R<VStered at tbe CPO, London, as a newspaper 




travel agent or call us. 


* N«w D*ml Chandralok 36 Janpatit 
Tal 4db;i 


* Bombay Tai Mahal Hotel 
Tal 265448 265464 

* Calcutta 42 Chowringhaa Road Tel 44328 

* Madraa 1/33 Mount Road Tal 87>e4 

* Jaipur Ambai Toura mbagh Pataca Hotat. 
Tal 76141 


a Udaipur i Laka Palacr Aotel Tal 440 

* Chandigarh ■ 534S4 Bihk Square. 

Sector 17 C Tal 26576 

* Kanpur etkram Travala Pnvata Ltd 
111/66 Aahek Nagar Tal 66881 

a Kathmandu C/o Tiger Tope Ourbti Road 
Tat. 12706 
liomt 
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Facing 

food facts 


tr IS clear now that the government of 
India is depending upon fairly large im¬ 
ports of wheat to tide over the food shor¬ 
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1002 
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1004 
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J005 

From the Capital’s Corridors 

1007 


tage this year. How substantial this 
dependence will be would depend con¬ 
siderably cm the size of the next rabi harvest. Meanwhile the government is showing 
commendable energy in procuring food from abroad. The European Economic Com¬ 
munity as well as its njombcr-countries individually, the United Stales, Canada, Australia 
and Sweden are the main sources of these imports, some of which are in the form of 
aid and some more are on concessional terms, while the balance is bought on a com¬ 
mercial basis. There is no need for the country or cvfen for its government to be asham¬ 
ed of this. On the contrary, both may take pndc m the fact tliat every elTorl is being 
made to alleviate hunger, ward off starvation and prevent famine deatlis in the senr- 
:ity areas of eastern India. When a community or its government gives high priority 
to the saving of the lives of its citizens, it is behaving precisely as any civilized society 
ought to. There is no room here for prestige or prejudice. 


At the same time there is wisdom in the Food ministcr'.s view that no useful pur- 
sose will be served by trading in pessimism regarding Itie food situation. While it is 
:ertainly necessary that the country should be aware of the dilTicultics it faces, the ad- 
ninistralion of an effective food policy will be hampered rather than helped if a crisis 
confidence is prompted or provoked. It is undoubtedly tlie case that there is some 
ivithholding of grain by farmers, It is also true that the trade loo is silting on slocks to 
iome extent. Equally important is the fact that at least tiie more well-to-do consumers 
ire being tempted to buy more than they may strictly need for immediate consumption, 
n these circumstances >t is right that the government should firmly resist scare-mon- 
jering and that its spokesmen conduct themselves publicly in a way which reassures 
he people that there is no likelihood of the situation getting out of liand. 


foints of Viow 

Ciumgiiig Face of Oamhai 
Command Area - J. S. Sisodia .. 

Window on tho World 

Here and There in Western 
Europe; lU— V. Balasubramanian 

Working Towards Intenatioiul 
Standards - -■ Jossleyn Hennessy 

Oil Politics Coming to BoU 
--E.B, Brook . 
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1020 
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It is of course overwhelmingly important that, at the same lime, the government 
nachinery should not only work but should be seen to be working efficiently in provi- 
iioning the scarcity-stricken areas of the country, while maintaining food distribution in 
)llicr regions in reasonably good order. Here the central government by itself cannot 
» expected to do all, Sincere cooperation from the stale governments is absolutely 
essential. They should realize that the minimum needs of the worst-uflfected areas 
:an be met only if restraint is exercised in indenting on the centre for the requirements 
»f the pubUc in other parts of the country. It is sad but true that t he sense of national 
esponsibility has not always beeh in evidence. On the contrary, there have been cases 
if bilateral deals being struck between the governments of the deficit states and those 
if surplus states for the supply of foodgrains by the latter to the former over the head 
if the central government. There was a time when such transactions would have been 
ffectively discouraged. Unfortunately, the lax administration of the nation’s food 
ITairs in recent years has allowed these chaotic tendencies to emerge and develop. The 
resent Food minister seems to realize that this rot cannot be allowed to grow. This is 
good sign. 

Mr Jagjivan Ram also seems to be attaching importance to avoiding further in- 
reases in procurement prices. This policy will be fair to the farmers only if the govern- 
lent also sees to it that open market prices are not unreasonably in excess of procurc- 
lent prices. The food trade is rightly against the state taking ower distribution at the 
holesale level. It must realize that there will always be political pressure on the 
jvernment to etforoe state-trading so long as the normal trade channels rail to ensure 
le avaiUbility of foodgrains in the open market at reasonable priws. It is obvious 
lat the food problera is just not going to go away. It is therefore all the more neces- 
iry that farmers, traders, state governments and the centre should take a long view of 
iCJr rcBpcctivo rMpoasibilitifis and sit down to work out a relatively stable policy for 
atribution and prices, It is only in this manner that food policy could be rescued from 
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the uninfornied or irresponsible pressores 
of hand-tO'mouth politics. 

At the sSAme time, however sound thd 
Rovcrnnient's food pricing and distribu¬ 
tion arrangements may be, the prices of 
f(K>dgrains arc bound to remain relatively 
high. The days of one rupeu-a kilo 
of wheat or rice are gone for ever. As a 
matter of fact, to the extent tliat some of 
the surplus states are endeavouring to 
step up the export of superior qualities of 
foodgrains, particularly ncc, the domestic 
consunter is bound to be hit in his pocket. 
This has been very much the case for ins¬ 
tance in Delhi in recent weeks. Given 
the need for improving the nation’s ex¬ 
port earnings, particularly for the purpose 
of enabling it to pay for the commercial 
imports of foodgrains, export of better 
qualities of rice or, perhaps, wlieat cannot 
be wholly objected to. Nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that such exports do cont¬ 
ribute to boosting the general level of 
prices of foodgrains within the country, 
there is good reason for the government to 
be circumspect. 

Since the government must necessarily 
attempt to cover tlic cost of commercial 
food imports as much as po.ssible by se¬ 
curing additional revenues from exports, 
a search must continue relentlessly for 
possibilities of increasing exports. C’ur- 
rently, given the high prices of sugar in 
world markets, the country could earn 
as much as Rs 130 crorcs if it could manage 
to export about 100,000 tonnes more of 
sugar. The government has since taken 
the sensible step of oflbring fiscal and other 
incentives for higher sugar production, 
(t should also explore the merits of a 
suggestion that has been made to it for 
substituting in the sugar ration u certain 
quantity of khatuhan. Since khandsari 
of the good quality is nearly as good as 
sugar of inferior quality, this substitution 
may not call for any excessive sacrifice on 
the part of domestic consumers of ration¬ 
ed sugar. If khandsari could be brought 
into the public distribution system in this 
manner, additional quantities of sugar 
could be saved for export. Whereas 
there are strict limitations on raising the 
level of sugar production in the country 
in the short period, the high prices avail¬ 
able for sugar in world markets at the pre¬ 
sent time will have to be taken advantage 


of by our country in the immediate pre¬ 
sent. Consequently, the possibility of con¬ 
serving sugar for export by inducting 
khandsari into the channels of con¬ 
trolled distribution deserves to be consl- 
sidered seriously. 

The Indo-Pakistan trade agreement 
could lead to some useful developments. 
Although the Pakistan government, for 
reasons of its own, has been queuing for 
food aid. it is po-ssiblc that Pakistan itself 
may be able to sell some quantities of 
foodgrains to this country^, The scope 
for this trade sliould be explored by New 
Delhi. Again, India should be able to 
import appreciable quantities of raw cot¬ 
ton from Pakistan. U is to be hoped that 
these import possibilities arc not frustra¬ 
ted by any short-sighted raw cotton lobby 
in our country. India's export trade in 
cotton textiles is suffering because of buy- 

Lie and 
servicing of 
policyholders 

Mr K. R, Puri, the chairman of the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India 
(LIC), has rightly taken pride in the per¬ 
formance of the corporation in 1973-74. 
Not only that the new business at Rs. 
2,586 crores was an ail-time record but 
the number of policies secured under 
individual assurances also showed im¬ 
provement over the previous year. What 
was more, the Group Insurance Scheme 
gained popularity during the year under 
review as the number of new schemes was 
as high as 638 fof a sum assured of Rs 
662 crorcs covering 668,957 new lives, 
At the same time, Group and Superanua- 
tion Scheme was a big success as the new 
business assured from schemes in the 
public sector including state governments 
was as much as Rs 423 crores. 

However, the LIC has not given a 
good account of itsClf in one respect, 
namely, the unchanging premium rates 
charged since 1956, the year in which all 
life insurance companies were nationa¬ 
lised. It was expected that the preniium 


ers’ markets abroad. It is therefore very 
desirable that our competitive capacity 
should be strengthened by all possible 
means. This would mean, among other 
things, an ample Supply of raw cotton 
for our textile mills at prices which would 
give a competitive edge to our export 
trade. The restraining of raw cotton 
prices, moreover, would be a powerful aid 
to the government’s price policy in general 
and more particularly to the regulation 
of the prices of farm commodities, 
including foodgrains and oilseeds. The 
trade agreement provides for trade balan¬ 
ces to be settled in convertible currencies 
It would however be to the common bene¬ 
fit of both countries if a rough balance 
is aimed at at as high a level of trading as 
possible so that there may be substantial 
exchange of such goods as the import or 
export of which in large quantities could 
he of help to the respective economies. 


rates would be reduced in the light of 
the general improvement in (he mortality 
experience of the people and particularly 
of the insured public. Also, there was a 
sleep fall in overhead costs after the na- 
tionaUsalion of the private insurance 
companies which should have been reflec¬ 
ted in reduced premium rates. The 
reason advanced by Mr K.R. Puri, chair¬ 
man of the Lie for not lowering down 
the premium rates was the increasing 
operational costs because of the sharp 
rise in prices and wages. This was hardly 
convinring because the rate of rise in new 
business was much higher than the rate 
of rise in the wage bill. It was under¬ 
standable that the bonus rates after 1971 
could not be increased because of the 
heavy mortality strain of the Indo- 
Pakistan war of 1971. Surely, there was 
strong case for a reduction in premium 
rates and it was necessary for the chair¬ 
man of tJie Lie to take measures for 
meeting this long-standing demand of the 
public, > 

Also, the e.xpcnses ratio of the LIC 
had risen once again. In 1971-72, it 
stood at 14.36 per cent but it drqj^d 
to 13.72 per cent in 1972-73, In the year 
under report, it had once again risen to 
14.99 per cent mostly because of Hit 
increase in dearness atlowancn to the 
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cmployets. As the new business of the 
Lie had been increasing at a fast pace, 
It was expected that the expense ratio 
would continue to drop but this had not 
happened. Surely, there was need to 
keep a close watch on the expenses of the 
Lie. 

There is no doubt that the present 
chairman of the LIC has shown better 
understanding about its affairs than his 
predecessors who were cither bureaucrats 
or bankers. Having come up slowly from 
within the organisation, he has exhibited 
increased awareness about the problems 
facing it. His success in increasing the 
volume of business year after year is 
praiseworthy but unless service to policy¬ 
holders is also improved, the LIC will 
continue to be bracketed with the 
majority of the inefficient public sector 
undertakings. Hardly a day passes when 
policyholders do nut express their anguish 
through the columns of newspapers 
regarding the poor service doled out 
to them by various branches of the LIC. 

In his statement at the 220th meeting 
of the board of governors of the LIC held 
m Bombay on November 9, 1974 Mr Puri 
conceded that the nature of the corpo¬ 
ration’s services to the clients was an 
important factor in assessing its achieve¬ 
ment. It was in this connection that he 
stated that the corporation had been 
adopting measures to improve its services 
to policyholders. He specifically men¬ 
tioned settlement of claims, prompt pay¬ 
ment of loans, adjustment of deposits 
and decentralisation of additional func¬ 
tions to branches “for carrying the 
services to the door of the policyholders". 

In this connection, it is necessary to 
underline the need to revamp the machi¬ 
nery associated with the appointment of 
agents. Although new rules have been 
framed with the approval of the central 
government so as to have an effective 
agency force yet, unfortunately, they are 
not being strictly followed for one reason 
or the other. Consequently, the dead 
wood and benami agencies which should 
have been weeded out by now ore still in 
existence. Even some new agency appoint¬ 
ments are being made without keeping 
in view the spirit of these rules. No 
wonder that this is a source of great dis¬ 


appointment to the professional as well 
as the new agents who wish to make selling 
of lifte insurance a career. Moreover, lakhs 
of rupees every year are being paid by the 
LIC as renewal commission to these 
benami agents who render no service to 
the policyholders. 

Traditionally all life insurance com¬ 
panies have received considerable support 
and assistance from the professional in¬ 
surance agents. In fact, some of tlie lead¬ 
ing insurance agents in this country, al¬ 
though their number i.s very small, also 
have very efficient offices of their own 
which provide a number of facilities to 
policyholders insured through them. The 
Lie may fail to send its premium notices 
to the policyholders but the record of 
insurance agents are so well-kept that 
they invariably, through post as well as 
personal persuasion, urge the policy¬ 
holders to pay their premiums witliin 
the grace period The renewal commission 
paid to these established insurance agents 
is fully justified and, in fact this is the 
very objective of paying annual renewal 
commission to tliera. A serious attempt, 
therefore, should be made to reduce the 
number of benami agencies and encou¬ 
ragement should be given to the profes¬ 
sional agents. It may affect the procure¬ 
ment of new bussiness in the initial stages 
but in the long run it will definitely be¬ 
nefit both the policyholders by way of 


gisod personalised service and the IIC 
by way of efibcient and stable agency 
force. 

There are many cases of the emplo¬ 
yees of the corporation having agencies 
in their own names. True that this is a 
legacy of past but it is higli time that it 
is stopped because numerous malpractices 
continue to flow from it. An employee of 
the corporation who also holds an agency <i 
is half the time busy in new business and 
providing .services to his clients while 
neglecting the office work entrusted to 
him. In the divisional offices particularly 
Mich employees are a source of irritation 
as well as nuisance ns they tend to ignore 
the tasks assigned to them. It is suggested 
that such employees who liave agcncie.s in 
their own names should be trmisferred 
to branch offices where they may continue 
to underwrite business in favour of their 
own agencies but cannot afford to neg¬ 
lect the woik allotted to them. At the 
same time the practice of giving new 
agencies to the members of the staff 
should be stopped forthwith. 

In offices where housing loans are 
given ai>d the persons working in that ,, 
department also hold agencies in their , 
own names or in the names of their close ^ 
relations an attempt is made to coerce the 
loanees to take out fresh life insurance ‘ 
policies irre.spective of the fact whether 
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While the Cbvemtnent is engaged in laying 
down tong-range plans, ihere is a serious danger 
that the short-range and immediate tasks may bo 
so severely neglected as to jeopardize the success 
of the long-range plans themselves. Any long- 
rang plan must depend essentially on the fullest 
mobilization of our savings which would be pos- 
stble only if the existing productive facilities re¬ 
main fully mobilized and efficient so that national 
income ^ saving capacity may be kept at the 
highest level. The immediate and urgent task is, 
therefore, undoubtedly to keep our existing pro¬ 
ductive flicilities fully mobilk^ and at the highest 
pitch of efflcleoicy. But the Uovernmont's war¬ 
time eoonomb polic), so far as it has been rritlect- 
ed in aetion or inaction, baa not been alwaya cal*' 


culated to help the attainment of this primary im- 
mediate end. jj 

The poniterous machinery of eoimomlc 
control which the Government has at last set 
Up through a process of trial and uot inconsider¬ 
able error, has sometimes opetiUed cumbroniiy and 
has even countered the primary ends in view. 
Economic controls may either play a positive and 
expansionaiy role, or function as a restrictive 
force. In India, thanks to ffie controls, a vdde 
range of industries have almost contimioi^y found 
themselves inhibited and frustrated much diott of 
their fidl productive potentialities due to a multiple 
bottleneck of fuel, raw matedals, imported euptip- 
ments, transport facihUes, fiscal and faBeral 
administrative incompetence. 
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they have the capacity to keep the policy 
idive or not. Thc.sc pcrkons are interested 
in their first year's commiswon \ hich 
tantamounts to a bribe for the comple¬ 
tion of the papers for the grant of loan 
for house-building. This h an evil 
which needs to be rooted out by trans¬ 
ferring such persons from such sensitive 
sections in the LIC’. In fact, staff working 
in such sensitive departments should be 
transferred every three years or so to 
other departments. This will help in job 
rotation and will also give them the ex¬ 
perience about other departments result¬ 
ing in the betterment of their prospects 
in the corporation. 

One of the economy measures taken 
is to reduce further recruitment whith 
again is not a healthy decision specially 

Steel puzzles 

Thr recent developments on the steel 
front have been so intriguing that the 
authorities have begun wondering what 
exactly is the level of consumption of 
different categories of steel and what is 
the extent of dependence on imports. 
The situation has vastly changed in recent 
months and open market prices for sev¬ 
eral types of Steel have declined by 
nearly 40 per cent and except for plates 
there is a lack of demand and even ac¬ 
cumulation of stocks against firmly placed 
orders by industrial consumers. Attempts 
on the part of the Steel Authority of 
India to clear the congestion of stocks at 
the steel plants by expediting movement 
by railways have resulted only in a bulge 
in stocks elsewhere and it has become neces¬ 
sary to stagger imports apart from making 
strenuous efforts to step up exports of 
unwanted items. The mistake obviously 
lies in the union ministry’s failure to 
anticipate easier availability of light stru- 
turals with the functioning of mini steel 
plants and of strip, skelp and other items 
with an improvement in the operating 
efficiency of the major steel units. 

It has so happened that the anticipat¬ 
ed increase in the availability of steel to 
seven million tonnes in 1974-75 from 5.67 
million tonnes in 1973-74 has made all the 
difference though there should still be a 


in respect of certain departments whose 
workload has been on the increase. After 
a life has been ensured and the prelimi¬ 
naries have been completed, the burden 
of servicing the policy falls on the Policy¬ 
holders Services (PHS) section. Every 
year the number of poUcies in this sec¬ 
tion grows by leaps and bounds. Surely 
inordinate increase in work-load in this 
section will result in reduced efficiency. 
The lime has come when the LIC should 
endeavour to put more emphasis on ser¬ 
vice to policyholders instead of running 
after ever-increasing volume of new busi¬ 
ness. As a service oiganisation, it is its 
mam function to give satisfactory service 
to its clients. If it fails in it, the stagger¬ 
ing figures of new business and total 
busine.ss in force lose their significance 
altogether. 

shortage of 121 per cent if the estimate 
of firm demand of eight million tonnes 
is any guide. It was actually indicated by 
the Iron and Steel Controller sometime 
buck that indents from consumers 
amounted to as much as 20 million ton¬ 
nes making it difficult for the govern¬ 
ment to plan production and imports 
properly. There should not have been 
any deflation of demand to the extent 
witnessed recently if even 50 per cent of 
the earlier indents were intended to meet 
genuine needs. The improved availabi¬ 
lity IS due to a bunching of imports which 
may amount to even l.l million tonnes if 
there is no postponement of deliveries. 
The orders placed in the current year are 
for 538,000 tonnes while unfulfilled con¬ 
tracts account for 512,000 tonnes. The 
mini-steel plants will be making a con¬ 
tribution of 840,000 tonnes and the major 
steel plants 5.04 million tonnes. 

These estimates are likely to be realis¬ 
ed as It was only recently indicated in 
Parliament that the targets fixed for the 
thice public sector plants will be reached. 
The Jamshedpur plant of Tata Iron and 
Steel Company has been faring exception¬ 
ally well with better supplies of coal and 
iron ore. Indian Ir»n and Steel Com¬ 
pany too has been functioning more effi¬ 
ciently. It must be, however, pointed out 
that the targets fixed for Bhilai, Rourkeia 
and Durgapur units are not in any sense 


ambitious. Actually the target for Bhiiai | 
has been fixed lower at 1.66 million ton¬ 
nes of finished steel against the actual ^ 
production of 1.68 million tonnes in 1973- j 
74. The performance in the first six { 
months has, of course, been satisfactory 
at 94,000 tonnes of ingots and with an 
improvement in the operations in the , 
winter months, it can be expected that the { 
record of 1.89 million tonnes in 1973-74 
will be equalled. But the fact remains I 
that there is under-utilisation of capacity , 
In respet of Rourkeia, a higher target ol ! 
1.25 million tonnes of ingots has been fix¬ 
ed against the output of 1.08 million 
tonnes. It is, however, unlikely that this 
target will be reached as there is the shor¬ 
tage of power and the actual production m 
April-Septembcr was only 478,000 tonnes 

Durgapur, of course, has been 
acquitting itself creditably as the target of 
one million tonnes of ingots has been fix- 
ed against the actual production of | 
776,000 tonnes in 1973-74. It will be a 
difficult job to reach this target as the 
actual production in the first half-year 
ended September 30, 1974 was only 
380,000 tonnes. Tata Iron and Steel has, 
of course, been making good progress 
with production of ingots in the first 
seven months rising to 959,000 tonnes 
from 872,000 tonnes and salable steel to 
792,000 tonnes from 662,000 tonnes. Even 
IISCO has raised its output to 235,000 ; 
tonnes from 179,000 tonnes in the corres¬ 
ponding period in 1973-74 and aggregate 
production may be higher by 100,000 
tonnes if all goes well. 

The achievement of an output of a lit¬ 
tle over 4.1 million tonnes of ingots by 
three major plants of Hindustan Steel 
against 3.81 million tonnes ui the previous 
year will, of course, be establishing new 
trends in steel production. But these 
units will still be operating at only 70 
per cent of rated capacity and if the effi¬ 
ciency can be improved by another 10 per 
cent, it will be possible to raise the out¬ 
put by over half a million tonnes. As the 
Bokaro project also will commence rolling 
of its ingots from the middle of next year 
and mini steel plants can contribute easily 
one million tonnes with an easier power 
situation, there is no reason why imports 
cannot be cut to the bone, There will also 
have to be a change to the pattern of 
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production of the major units. As there 
are imbalances on account of the more 
important role played by mini-steel plants 
and the re-rollers there is wasteful use of 
valuable capacity. Except for flat pro¬ 
ducts, there need not be any shortage 
though it is likely that there will be a pick 
up in consumption with a revival in 
economic activity and larger exports of 
engineering goods. 

The latest developments have, there¬ 
fore, come as an eye opener and there 
can be no denying the fact tlut huge 
sums have been wasted in importing un¬ 
wanted steel at high prices. The position 
IS such that attempts to raise exports have 
brought about a slump in world prices 
for bars, rods and other light structurals 
and heavy inventories will have to be 
maintained by SAIL and others for seve¬ 
ral months. The engineering units also 
arc experiencing difficulty in lifting 
stocks on account of the credit squeeze 
and it is being reported that HSL has 
been obliged to effect supplies against 
90 days bills. In these circumstances, it 
has to be examined how the engineering 
units can be helped to raise their output 
and meet domestic demands more promp¬ 
tly besides securing larger export orders. 
With a clear indication of what is the 
capacity for absorption of the home 
market, the union Steel ministry has to 
reorient its plans and eliminate as far as 
possible expenditure in foreign exchange 
on imports. Any farther increase in 
domestic consumption can be met to a 
great extent by the major steel and mini¬ 
steel units and imports should be confined 
only to categories in short supply. 

The assessment of steel needs of the 
country is, of course, in sharp contrast 
with the earlier fears of continuing shor¬ 
tage. The demand for steel products is 
undeniably elastic as it is conditioned 
to a great extent by the pace of 
impibmentation of plan schemes by the 
government. It will therefore be prudent 
to proceed on the assumption that the 
growth of steel consumption can be much 
liigher with reorientation of economic 
policies and expeditious implementation 
of new <aad continuing schemes in the 
core se^or. It is only stated tliat the 
requifCinents of the homt market and for 


export purposes can be met without much 
difficulty with the backlog of imports and 
a better use of steel-making capacity. 
The opportunity should also be utilised 
for streamlining the methods of distri- 


Adequate 
credit for 
exporters ? 

In his letter to the banks announcing 
the credit policy for the current busy 
season, Mr S. Jagannathan, the governor 
of the Reserve Bank, stressed the need 
for ensuring the flow of adequate funds 
for export purposes. “There should be 
no slackening of our export elTorts”, he 
said, and cmph.isised that “the special 
requirements of export credit should 
continue to be accorded high priority”. 
The governor observed that the policy 
of applying the concessionary rate of 
interest on export credit to periods not 
exceeding 90 days except in icgard to 
post-shipment credit arising out of ex¬ 
ports to the western hemisphere would 
continue. He explained that the ob¬ 
jective of this measure was mainly to 
bring about a faster turn-round of funds. 
He also clarified that in exceptional cases 
where exporters faced unavoidable difli- 
cultics or delays in obtaining essential 
inputs or shipping space, the banks would 
show special consideration. 

Though the banks are always supposed 
to give high priority to exports, in 
practice many industries, both traditional 
and non-traditional, continue to face 
difficulties in getting timely and adequate 
credit. In recent months many responsi¬ 
ble industrial organisations, export pro¬ 
motion councils, and even slate gov¬ 
ernments have brought to the notice of 
the government of India as well as the 
Reserve Bank specific instances where 
exports have suffered on account of the 
lack of sufficient credit. It j$ significant 
that even an industry of great importance 
to export promotion aS tea has also com¬ 
plained about the inadequacy of credit. 

The Consultative Committee of Planta¬ 
tion Associations said in a memorandum 


bution and improving the capabilitjr of 
the existing units to reach much hither 
levels of output, if need be, with the 
elimination of bottlenecks and the instal¬ 
lation of balancing equipment. 


a few weeks ago that the credit curbs (|id 
not take into account the seasonal cha¬ 
racter and the special features of the tea 
industry, or the size of the crop, the cost 
of inputs, the marketing conditions and 
other relevant factors. The committee 
also expressed the fear that, as a result of 
the credit restrictions, tea companies 
might be tempted to give more attention 
to local sales than to foreign markets. 
The jute, cotton textile, engineering, 
chemical .and pharmaceutical industries 
have also been experiencing difficulties 
in getting export credit on competitive 
terms. It appears that, generally, banks 
have not been keen to lend money for 
export since they And it to be less remu¬ 
nerative than other lines of business. 
The Engineering Export Promotion 
Council said in a seminar held at Calcutta 
recently that the exporters in the eastern 
region had no participation in the grant 
of credit at higher level mainly because 
of the procedural problems anal inddl^ 
rcnce of bankers to grant credit to mi- 
porters in the eastern region. 

That the difficulties of the export 
industries in getting credit facilities an 
not at all exaggerated will be evident 
from the recommendations made recently 
by the panel set up by the Commerce 
ministry on this subject. The panel has 
estimated that credit of the order < of Rs. 
900 to Rs 1000 crores will be required 
during the current financial year to 
achieve the target of Rs 3000 crores of 
export earnings. The panel has suggested 
that in formulating the needs of the ex¬ 
port sector, the credit against the deferred 
payment exports should not be taken into 
account. It has pointed out that the 
present interest rote of 11.5 per cent is 
excessive and that this should be lowered. 
It has also stressed the need for ensuring 
some stability in the interest rates for 
export credit. Other important recom¬ 
mendations of the panel are that expor¬ 
ters should be given the beneflt of a 
uniform interest rate after the limit of 
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90 days, that for certain categories like 
engineering goods, chemicals and allied 
products and textiles the period of credit 
should be for 180 days, and that a<jdi- 
tional credit should be made available 
where shipping delays occur. The minis¬ 
try of Fujance and the ministry of Com- 
mcice should examine carefully the re¬ 
commendations of the panel and see to 
it that the necessary modifications of the 
credit policy are brought about so that 
our exporters are able to avail them¬ 
selves of the vast opportunities that 
at present exist in various parts of the 
world. 

It will be recalled that the Fxport 
Policy Resolution of the government of 
India which was adopted in 1970 stressed 
the importance of export finance. It said 
that the provision of adequate and timely 
finance was “indispensable for both ex¬ 
port production and export marketing”. 
Tt assured that every effort would be 
made to expand and strengthen the faci¬ 
lities in the form of packing and post¬ 
shipment credit, which were being pro¬ 
vided by the commercial banks with the 
support of the Reserve Bank of India 
and the Export Credit and Guarantee 
Corporation and place them on an inter¬ 
nationally comparable basis. Further, 
the Export Policy Resolution stated that 
the nationalised banks would evolve 
“fresh programmes and new patterns” 
for their financial and technical services 
to the export community with a view to 
inducing entrepreneurs to expand and 
adopt their production and enable them 
to enter into enduring relationships with 
overseas importers and to oflei them 
attractive terms and conditions. But it is 
clear from recent developments that the 
banks arc yet to be fully geared to export 
promotion because of the shortage of 
funds with them and the reluctance of 
the Reserve Bonk to provide sufficient 
refinance fkcUities fur export ccredit. 

Meanwhile, the Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDBI) has claimed in its 
annual report for 1973-74 that it has been 
playing the role of an export bank. The 
report reveals that in the last ten years 
of its existence (July 1964 to June 1974), 
it has .sanctioned export finance (exclud¬ 
ing guarantees and special credit to 


Bangladesh) of the ordm of Rs 86.6 
crores, which formed 56 per cent of the 
value of term export orders financed by it 
under its export finance schemes. Of this 
assistance about 18 per cent (Rs 1S.4 
crores) was for the public sector agencies 
or companies. The export goods financed 
by it included steel rails and bars, railway 
wagons, transipission line towen, auto¬ 
mobiles and spares, sugar mill machinery 
and diesel engines. However, most of 
the assistence is given only in respect of 
exports for three countries namely Iran 
(Rs. 23.76 crores mainly for transmission 
line towers and conductors), Yugoslavia 
(Rs. 17 crores for wagons) and A.R.E. 
(Rs. 10.66 crores for textile machinery). 
Although the sanctions of export assis¬ 
tance during the last ten years amounted 
to Rs. 113.4 crores, the actual utilisation 
was only Rs. 62.1 crores of which direct 
export loans amounted to Rs, 35.7 crores, 
refinance of export credit Rs. 24.6 crores, 
and guarantees executed Rs. 1.5 crores. 

The report of the TDBI says that in 
the field of export finance it has 
“deepened its commitments in the pro¬ 
vision of increasing export term credit 
needs which the commercial banks by 
themselves could not have met”. It 


refers to the facilities offered to the ex¬ 
porters of capital goods, for covering the 
cost of construction projects abroad, 
introduction of the buyers’ credit scheme, 
and provision of export counselling and 
assistance to exporters in carrying out 
negotiations with importers in foreign 
countries. Despite these services ren¬ 
dered by the IDBI as well as by the com¬ 
mercial banks, it is felt in business cirdci 
that there is need for setting an 
expott/import bank. The Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry and several other industrial and 
export organisations have also suggested 
that the establishment of such a separate 
institution for providing export finance is 
necessary. This question is now being 
examined by a committee set up by the 
union Commerce ministry. Whether the 
country actually needs an export/impori 
bank at present or whether the existing 
banks and other institutions can them¬ 
selves provide finance to exporters ade¬ 
quately and effectively may be debatable 
But there is no doubt that unless exporter 
are able to secure sufficient credit faci¬ 
lities on competitive terms, it will be 
difficult for them to contribute their best 
to augment the country’s earnings ol 
foreign exchange. 
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FROM THE CAPITAL’S 
- CORRIDORS 


Indo-Pakistan Trada • US Mining Missinn 

* Fifth Plan 


The stoNiNO of the Indo-Pakistan trade 
protocol here last week-end has importance 
not only from the point of view of restor¬ 
ing after nearly a decade the trade and eco¬ 
nomic relations between the two count¬ 
ries but also from the overall objective of 
normalising relations between them, in 
regard of which parleys have been going 
on for nearly a year now in pursuance 
of the Simla agreement between Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and Mr Z A. Bhutto. 

earlier scope 

The protocol, a result of the high level 
talks at the official level, under the leader¬ 
ships of Mr Y.T. Shah, Secretary of the 
Indian ministry of Commerce, and Mr 
Rjaz Ahmad Naik, Pakistan’s Commerce 
secretary, envisages a series of steps dur¬ 
ing the next few weeks for restoring trade 
between the two countries, the first step 
being theliftingofthe ban on this trade on 
December 7. The lifting of this ban is to 
be followed up this month itself by talks 
between the representatives of the two 
countries on the restoration of shipping 
services and Initiation of preparations for 
opening up again the rail and road links. 
Next month in Islamabad is proposed to 
be signed a comprehensive trade agreement 
between the two countries. Mr Y.T. 
Shah will lead a delegation to the Pakis¬ 
tani capital for this purpose. 

Some trade, however, is envisaged to be 
conducted even prior to the finalisation 
uf the comprehensive agreement next 
moath. The protocol includes a provi¬ 
sion for this purpose. This trade will be 
on govemment-to-government account ; 
or though government-controlled agen¬ 
cies. 

I 

The resumption of trade on inivate i 
account, however, is expected to take i 
some tithe, evet> though the protocol does i 
not nde » out ttefore the flna^- * 
tionoflhecotBprehenaiveagreemeat, i 


‘ is because Ihe restoration of road, rail 
t as well as shipping links between the two 
countries is yet to be negotiated The 
start with trade on govcrnmcnl-to-govern- 
ment basis or through the government- 
controlled agencies is considered an imme¬ 
diate feasibility It is proposed to be con¬ 
ducted in foreign bottoms till the Indo- 
Pakistan shipping services are restored. 

According to the protocol, the trade 
between the two countries is to be carried 
on in freely convertible currencies within 
the framework of the foreign exchange 
regulations in force from time to time in 
each country. Tlie two countries will 
accord to each otlier the “most favoured 
nation” treatment in accordance with the 
provisions of the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tarifis (GATT). 

maximuin possible trade 

The trade is not envisaged to be on a 
balanced basis. Both Mr Shah and Mr 
Naik stressed this point at a joint press 
conference which followed the signing of 
the protocol The two countries, they 
observed, would endeavour to buy from 
each other whatever they could at inter¬ 
nationally competitive prices. This could 
result in either country having a more 
favourable balance of trade which would 
be adjusted in freely convertible currencies. 
Although a good deal of discussion took 
place between the two delegations on this 
issue, it was pointed out by Mr'Shah and 
endorsed by Mr Naik that the idea o! hav¬ 
ing balanced trade was dTopped because 
it was not Considered conducive to the 
growth of substantial trade. 

With a view to facilitating resump¬ 
tion of trade even bef(»« the comprehen¬ 
sive agreemeat is signed, the protocol lists 
several commodoties which can be traded 
in immediately. These include cotton and 
cottoa cmvtteeripg goods, Jute 

mamtfiotiHCs, iron ore, milway equip¬ 


ment, rice and tea. The inclusion of iron 
ore in this list was cited by Mr Naik as an 
example of Pakistan’s earnestness to 
trade with India. He pointed out that 
even though Pakistan would be having its 
first major steel manufacturing unit four 
to five yxiiirs hence, it wanted to exfHore 
the possibilities of importing iron ore 
from India. Some imports of iron ore. 
therefore, had to be effected in the near 
future for the purposes of analysis. 

llqaidatiog stocks 

The inclusion of cotton in the above list 
is understood to be of special significaaoc 
for Pakistan because due to the current 
global recession in textile trade, large 
slocks of exportable cotton have piled up 
there. 

The above list, obviously, will be ex¬ 
panded a great deal in the comprehensive 
agreement to be signed next month; It is 
considerably weighted in favour of exports 
from India. Otherwise also, the economic 
dcvciopement that has taken place in the 
two countries in the last two decades 
should suggest that the two countries can 
profitably trade with each other in many 
more commodities. In fact, as a resvdt 
of the separation of Bangladesh from 
Pakistan, Pakistan is understood to have 
sizeable surplus capacities in various in- 
dustrie.s, particularly those which used to 
cuter for the requirements of East Pakistan 
which is now Bangladesh. Similarly, 
India is in a position to supply a large 
number of commodities to Pakistan not 
listed in the protocol. This holds out 
prospects for the trade between the two 
countries on a scale much larger than about 
Rs 10 crores in 1965-66 when the trade 
ties were snapped by Pakistan following 
the second Indo-Pakistan conflict in that 
year. 

Significantly enough, the protocol does 
not contain any mention of roqk ult 
and betel leaves and nuts in which the two 
countries used to have sireable trade opto 
1965-66. The omission of betel leaves 
and nuts from the list of commodities 
contained in the protocol, Mr Naik <itr 
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plAioed, li*d its genesis in the controversy 
raging in Pakistan over whether to allow 
the imports of these two items or not. 

The protocol does not also make any 
mention of border trade between the two 
countries. The discussion on it was post¬ 
poned because of the complex nature of 
this trade. It is likely to be held at Isla¬ 
mabad next month when the other issues 
relating to trade on private account would 
be taken up. 

The following is the full text of the pro¬ 
tocol signed last week-end; 

Recalling the provisions of the Simla 
Agreement of 1972 to restore and nor¬ 
malise progressively relations between 
the two countries. 

Reaffirming the desire of their res¬ 
pective governments for resumption of 
trade and cooperation in economic and 
other agreed fields, 

Resolving to explore possibilities of 
establishing channels of trade on a mu¬ 
tually beneficial basis, 

Realising the significant opportunities 
arising out of economic growth in the 
two countries, and 

Desiring to develop and extend the 
commercial relations between their two 
countries on the basis of equality and 
mutual benefit, 

The delegations of India and Pakis¬ 
tan, which met in New Delhi from 26 
to 30 November, 1974, have agreed as 
follows: 

(1) Necessary steps will be taken by 
both countries to lift the embargo on 
trade between the two countries with 
effect from December 7; 

(2) Trade will be conducted on the 
basis of free convertible currency in 
accordance with the foreign exchange 
regulations in force from time to time 
in each country. 

(3) Trade between the two countries 
will be on the basis of the most favoured 
nation treatment in accordance with the 
provisions and decisions of the GATT. 

(4) To begin with, and unless other¬ 
wise agreed, trade will be conducted on 
government-to-government basis or 
through government-controlled trade 
corporations of the two countries, for 
which purposes representatives of the 
concerned organisations will meet from 
time to time. 

In this connection, the immediate 
possibilities of commencing trade in the 
following commodities was noted; 

Cotton, engineering goods, jute manu¬ 
factures, iron-ore, rauway equ^ment, 
rice, and tea. 

(5) Keeping in view the importance 
of immediate restoration of direct ship¬ 
ping services between the two countries 


for facilitating the movement of goods 
and trade, it was agreed that experts irf 
^ the two countries should meet inlD«oem- 
ber, 1974, to work out details in %is 
regard, Likewise, discussions wiU' be 
arranged at a matua% convenient tmte 
for the restoration of the rail links to 
serve mutual trade. 

(6) A trade agroment will be con¬ 
cluded between India and Pakistan in 
the near Mure for which purpose a dele¬ 
gation from India will visit Pakistan in 
the first week of January, 1975. 

This protocol will come into force on 
the date of signing. 

« * 

Considerable significance is being attach¬ 
ed both in Indian and American circles 
to the deliberations of the high level US 
trade mission, comprising mining equip¬ 
ment manufacturers' and consultants, 
which is here currently to explore the 
possibilities not only of direct sales of 
American mining equipment but also the 
prospects of entering into joint ventures 
or arranging of production of this equip¬ 
ment by Indian parties under licensing 
arrangements. In view of the current 
energy crisis, both on the gloabai and 
home fronts, any assistance for stepping 
up our mining production ia welcome. If 
the output of coal, Ignite or crude oil 
can be raised exixditiously through the 
use of better equipment, it will help in 
meeting more effectively our growing 
energy requirements. The increase in 
the output of other minerals, particularly 
non-ferrous ores, can assist in accelerat¬ 
ing the process of industrialisation. If 
such ores as iron and manganese ores can 
be processed and than exported, the in¬ 
crease in their value can help in augment¬ 
ing export earnings. 

Very significantly, it was pointed out by 
the memters of the US mission at a press 
conference here on Monday that the psy¬ 
chological barriers to US investments in 
India had been broken and the US inves¬ 
tors were now again keen to invest in India. 
There was no inhibition on their part to 
participate in joint ventures with the public 
sector. The interest of the US investors 
in India had also grown recent^ because 
they had come to realise that this country 
was in a position to manufacture very 
sophisticated equipment and machine^. 
They felt that they could have firuitful joint 
manufacturing programmes here not only 
for catering for the domestic r^uiremenls 
but also export to other countries in which 
they would like to market their products. 
The US investors, it was fprther pointed 
out, now seemed to be better appreciative 
of India's rules and regulations governing 
foreign investments. They, however, would 
like to negotiate the tenns and conditions 
of every joint venture {iropoid iadividualfy. 


Another very sigmficanl otwervutido 
madb by tl^ members of the mi$^ at 
th« press cdnfbrence was that US bu«i- 
nessroenlwouidbewilUngtoektend medits 
td enable Indian ehtre|irenear$ to import 
e^ipment. These credit could bC* re¬ 
paid either in the form of exports to the 
US of finished products that would be 
jffoduced with the help of the imported 
equipment or out of the earnings from the 
resultant production which could be used 
locally or exported to third countries. 
The former arrangement could take the 
form of link deals and the latter that of 
deferred payments. It was also pointed 
out that the emphasis in Indo-A^rican 
economic relations had now shifted from 
aid to trade. It was stressed that there 
was good scope for the exports of Indian 
engineering goods, particularly auto 
assemblies, castings and forgings to the 
United States. 

The US mission as well stressed the im¬ 
portance of our switching over from ex¬ 
ports of mineral ores to those of processed 
ores and finished products. 1 he exports 
of processed minerals alone could earn 
for the country nearly ten times the fo¬ 
reign exchange earned at present. How 
the processing facilities were to be created, 
they however, stressed, was India's own 
concern. Some assistance, of course, 
could be available from abroad. 


Two conflicting statements have been 
made in the past few days about the 
fifth Plan. Addressing the copper forum 
here last week, while Mr. M.S. Pathak, a 
member of the Planning Commission, 
expressed the view that no modification 
was called for In the Plan, the union minis¬ 
ter for Finance, Mr C. Subramaniam, is 
reported to have told pressmen in Calcutta 
that the “Plan was still in the draft stage 
and would have to be finalised”. This 
presumably will have to be done taking 
into consideration the current constraints 
on the economy. In the light of the above, 
one wonders what the state of the Plan is. 

The need for a modification in the roles 
of the public and private sectors during the 
next few years, however, is increasingly 
being felt in governmental circles here. 
Not only the union minister for lodustiy 
and Civil Supplies, Mr T.A. Phi, has been 
emphasising in the past few weeks the 
urgency of modifying the concept of the 
core sector of industry, but also fticedwith 
financial constraints and production lags, 
the union ministry of Finance is under¬ 
stood to be inclined to allow a greater 
aco^ for the private sector an stepping 
up industrial output. The MRtP Act, 
therefore, may be amended soon to 
the lUivate sector to expand prbdttctioa in 
many areas. 
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rams OF VIEW 

Changing face of Chambal 

command area 


Madhya Pradesh is one of the richest 
states in the country as far as natural 
resources such as forests, minerals and 
water potential are concerned. The state 
possesses immense water potential in its 
mighty rivers, the Chambal, Betwa. 
ICen, Mahanadi, Wainganga, Narmada 
and Indravati. The percentage of irri¬ 
gated area in the state is, however, only 
about 7.8 which is perhaps the lowest in 
the country. The Chambal — a tributory 
0 the Yamuna — is a major river of the 
state and its potential had remained al¬ 
most untapped till 1961 when irrigation 
from the Chambal project was started in 
6,1030 acres. 

extreme climate 

The Chambal command area consti¬ 
tutes the tehvils of Bhtnd, Mehgaon and 
Gohad of Bhind district (the remaining 
Lahar telisil has also been included here 
for the sake of better comparison) and 
Ambah, Morena, laura, Saba^arh, Vijai- 
pur and Sheopur of Morena district. The 
area is sandwitched between the Chambal 
river on the west, and north-west and 
north and hiUy forested areas towards the 
south consisting of Imalia, Meta, Balabia, 
rhatipuTa, Kulaith and Songhpur reserv¬ 
ed forests. The command area narrows 
down as it goes towards Bhind district 
giving it the shape of an elephant trunk. 
The soil is broadly alluvial. The entire 
command area has an extreme climate. 

The gross area under the Chambal com¬ 
mand is 1.625 million acres. The oultur- 
able command area is 723,000 acres with 
70 per cent irrigation intensity in Morena 
and 80 per cent in BUnd, the irrigable area 
propos^ was 700,000 acres. The projMl 
was, completed by the end of the third 
Plan and the total cost incurred was 
Rs 467 million.*' 

The main object of this article is to take 
stock of the changes that have taken place 

to MmUnm PnOeah at^Gkmea: 
Oovttioimt dr Msdfi^ Pradei^ irripheii 
Dept, Dettonber 1970. 


in the agricultural set-up of the Chambal 
command area of Madhya Pradesh since 
the commencement of the Chambal canal, 
due to the availability of irrigation faciUty. 
The impact of irrigation on agriculture may 
thus be analysed in terms of land utilira- 
tion and CTopping pattern, yield levels of 
principal crops and other related as¬ 
pects. The data have been obtained from 
the directorate of Land Records, Madhya 
Pradesh. 

(a) Laid use : The first and foremost im¬ 
pact of irrigation is reflected through 
chaages in the land utilization pattern 
of the Chambal command urea after 
the release of water for irrigation 
purposes. Mainly because of assured 
water facility and therefore certainty of 
field crops, the intensity of land use has 
substantially increased as may be seen 
from Table 1. This is indicated by the 
extent of culturable waste lands (which is 
only 6.98 per cent of the total geographi¬ 
cal area of Chambal command area dur¬ 
ing the triennium ending 1971-72) and the 
area under fallows and pastures, i.e., 
another form of less intensive use (8.04 
per cent). 

land use classes 

Further, these land use classes have 
shown a gradual reduction between two 
points of time. Permanent pastures and 
other grazing lands have been reduced 
considerably in Mehgaon tehsil from 25.03 
per cent in the triennium beginning 1959- 
60 to 5.80 per cent in the triennium ending 
1971-72. The land use class “miscelia- 
neous tree crops and groves” has remained 
the same (0.09 per cent) in Bhind district 
in both the periods under review. The 
area under forests has slightly increased. 

The intensity of land use is finally re¬ 
flected through the extent of net sown 
area. The net sown area accounts for 
44.67 per cent of the total geographical 
area of the tegion during the average 
period of 1969-72. The net area sown in 
the Chambal command area wax 39.70 
per cent in the triennitim starting 1958-59. 
It varies from 10.86 per cent in Vijaipur 

[ ' 


tehsd to 79.71 per cent in Mehgaon tehsil. 
The net sown area , accounts for 75.65 
per cent of the total geographical area in 
Bhind district. The corresponding figure 
for Morena is only 32.86. 

(b) Cropping pattern: The cropping 
pattern of Chambal command area has 
undergone substantial changes since the 
commencement of the Chambal canal. 
It has now become possible to raise new 
crops as compared to only a few drought 
resistant crops in the region. The pre¬ 
sent cropping pattern and the changes 
that have taken place therein are given 
in Table 11. The most noticeable change 
has been in respect of lower, gram, wheat 
and total oilseeds. The proportions of 
gross cropped area devoted to jowar and 
gram in the region have gone down from 
11.68 and 28.09 per cent respectively, in 
the triennium starting 1959-60 to 
to 7.41 and 22.36 per cent respectively, 
in the average period of 1969-72, The 
importance of jowar has substantially 
declmed in the tehsils of Ambah, Morena, 
Vijaipur and SKeopur. In the case of 
gram, substantial decline in importance 
took place in Ambah, Morena, Taura» 
Sabalgarh and Sheopur tehsils of Morena 
district. Likewie, bajra, maize, barh^ 
and tur have also shown a decline in their 
importance in the Chambal command 
area. 

paddy caltivation 

On the other hand, paddy is coming up 
gradually which is a new crop in the re¬ 
gion. The proportions of the area devoted 
to wheat, oilseeds and commercial crops 
(sugarcane, all fruits and vegetables, con¬ 
diments and spices, all fibres and all oil¬ 
seed) had increased considerably from 
15.85. 11.25 and 12.74 per cent, respective¬ 
ly, to 21,12, 19,09 and 20.16 per cent. The 
proportion of gross cropped area devoted 
to wheat, oilseeds and commercial crow 
increased substantially in nine out of the 
10 tehsils of the Chambal command area. 
The entire area under maize has now bemi 
diverted to the cultivation of other crops. 
Thus the above analysis dearly suggests 
that the introduction of high value crops 
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such as whsal, paddy and commercial 
cr<^s had been made possible because of 
irrigation facilities these crops cover 
more than 45 psr cent of the total cropped 
,irea (average of 1069-70 to 1971-72). 

[1 will b: interesting to note that out 
of the 10 tehsils under study, only Sheopur 
tehsil witnessed an increasing trend in the 
importance of total pulses, total food 
grains and total food crops in the cropping 
pattern. The most striking feature in 
fable U is that in Sheopur tehsil the pro¬ 
portion of gross cropped area devoted 
lo commercial crops has shown a substan¬ 
tial reduction. 

(c) Irrigation: Very often multiple 
Slopping is promoted by irrigation, as 
can be seen from Table III. The propor¬ 
tion of gross irrigated area to gross 
cropped area in the region during the 
period 19.S9-62 was found to be 7.47 per 
icnt which for the tnennium ending 19/1- 
72 had increased lo 23.02 per cent. The 
proportion of gross irrigated area to gross 
cropped area had increased very con¬ 
siderably in Sheopur. Sabatgarh. Jaura, 
Oohad, Mehgaon and Morena tehsils and 
10 a moderate extent in the Lahar, 
Ambah and Bhind tehsils. The increase 
in irrigated area has been most prev- 
iiounctS in the Morena district 

canal irrigation 

As regards sources of irrigation, the 
share of canal irrigation in the total irri¬ 
gated area continued to increase in almost 
.ill the tehsils of thd Chambal command 
with the exception of Bhind tehsil where 
I anal irrigation showed its declining im¬ 
portance (Table iV). Tank and 'other irri¬ 
gation’ have lost heavily from 7 73 and 
24.53 per cent, respectively, to 2 23 and 
8 94 per cent, respectively. Tube-wcH as a 
new source of irrigation (which did not 
exist at the triennium beginning 1959-60) 
now claim 5.08 per cent of the total irri¬ 
gated area. 

The importance of canals and tube- 
wells, owing to the assured sources of 
irrigation provided by them, is much 
greater than the proportion of the area 
irrigated them. Table V gives the 
share of each crop irrigated to toml 
irrigated area under alt crops. While 
wheat daimed 34.06 ]Xr cent and total 
puUcs 21.94 per ceat of the total irrigated 
area before the (M>mmencHne«t of the 
canal, tb^ new claim 50.15 and 23.34 
per cent reapectivelyi of the total irriga¬ 
ted area ia the rtgion. An opposite 




Txulf III 

Irrigarel Area Cropping Intensity in Chambal Command Area 


Tchsil/dislrict 

Proportion of gross jri igated Intensity of cropping 


area to gross cropiHjJ area 




1959-62 


1969-72 

19S9-62 

1969-72 

Ambah 

10 36 


20.04 

lOi 48 

104 13 

Moiena 

6 27 


19 99 

10.3 44 

103 

91 

iauru 

4 18 


23 67 

105 61 

no 42 

Sabulgarh 

7 97 


.34 39 

113 2) 

125 02 

Vijaipur 

10 25 


12 62 

127 26 

134 50 

Sheopur 

4 67 


.36 44 

lOi 13 

104 48 

Morena District 

5 07 

25 .38 

105 81 

110 52 " 

Oohad 

15'15 


29 64 

105 91 

106 26 ~ " 

Bhind 

4 45 


12 .39 

11)0 78 

100.53 

Mehgaon 

13 96 


27 52 

103 06 

103 51 

Lahar 

2 18 


11 88 

100 29 

100 24 

Bhind District 

10 "19 


20 10 

(02 44 

I02'53 ■ 

Chambal Command Area 

7.47 


2.3 02 

104 21 

106 79 



Tabi r V 




Cropwise irrigated Area as Per Cent of Total Irrigalcd 

Area 


Pcriod/tchsil 

Paddy 

Wheat 

Barley 

Total Total 

Total 

Total 





cereals pulses 

food 

food 





and 

grams 

crops 





m'Uels 



1959-62: 

' 






Gohad 

63.42 

20 21 

0..36 

84.01 8 96 

92 97 

97.11 

Bhind 

0.01 

37 91 

6.5.3 

44 44 42 32 

86,77 

90.62 

Meghgeon 

24 05 

32 89 

1 40 

.58 .34 32 81 

91.16 

95.62 

Lahar 

0.15 

30.70 

8.11 

38.98 35.57 

74 55 

93.97 

Bhind District 

31.38 

29 33 

2 68 

63 38 26 48 

89.86 

94 81 

Ambah 

—— - 

40.95 

1.26 

42.21 0.99 

43 20 

9l,'()S 

Morena 

62.07 

29 50 

0.19 

88 69 3.58 

92 27 

99.12 

Jaura 

0 90 

45.47 

0.95 

47 20 2 34 

49.66 

99.1! 

Sabatgarh 

0.02 

49.33 

0,41 

49 76 9 67 

59.42 

99.40 

Vijaipur 

-1 

57.76 

2 30 

60.30 11,30 

71.60 

99.40 

Sheopur 

— 

45 86 

1.62 

47 48 42 71 

90.19 

99.35 

Morena Dtetrlct 

13.57 

44.07 

1.02 

58.70 13.93 

72.63’ 

99 21 

Chambal Command Area 

24.94 

34.66 

2 08 

61.69 21.94 

83 63 

96.40 

1969-72: 







Oohad 

40.68 

37,86 

0.43 

78.99 15.54 

94.57 

96.88 

Bhind 

0.05 

47.20 

3.88 

51.15 .33.70 

84.84 

86.36 

Meghgaon 

12 97 

46 98 

0.93 

60.88 27.59 

88.47 

89.70 

Lahar’ 

0.19 

50.68 

4.17 

50.04 36.93 

91.97 

93.79 

Bhind District 

19 22 

44.17 

l?71 

65.11 25.50 

90 60 

92 36 

Ambah 

0.02 

60.87 

0 99 

61.89 S.40 

68.28 

"WIT 

Morena 

12.53 

48.85 

0.40 

61.78 10.24 

72.02 

73.77 

Jaura 

0.03 

43.96 

0.37 

44.36 15.73 

60.09 

64.40 

Sabatgarh 

0.72 

47.16 

0 23 

48.11 25.11 

73.22 

78.58 

Vijaipur 

1.96 

60.03 

2 24 

64.22 17.50 

81.73 

93.14 

Sheopur 

0.94 

60.99 

0.82 

62.25 34.22 

96.47 

98.58 

Mweat Dbtriet 

1.80 

54.01 

0.67 

56.49 21.96 

78.44 

81.97 

Chambal CcaniBwi Area 

8.63 

50. IS 

1.08 

59.87 23.34 

83.21 

86.04 
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TAItU II 

Cropptne Pattem in CImidMU Comnuuid Vm 


V (Ill iMfoenlacnj 




Peiijxl ith 1 
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Cereal 
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Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 
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Proportion of Area IrriKatcd by UiffmnI Source^ in < hambal Command Area 
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trend is, however, discernible in other 
mdividual crops and groups of crops. 

(d) Yield rate of crops: There is little 
evidence to show that the rate of outturn 
per acre of the important crops has gone 
up since the inception of the C’hambal 
canal. Sesamum in Bhiod and sugar¬ 
cane in Morena have shown an increase 
in their yield of about 55 and 22 per cent, 
lespectively, (Table VI). 

improved efficiency 

It may further be added that Bhind and 
Morena districts rank second and thir¬ 
teenth in the Madhya Pradesh state as far 
a-, agricultural efhcicncy ts concerned * 
in Bhind district the agricultural efficiency 
unproved by 5 78 points while in Morena 
Jistnct the agricultural efficiency declined 
hv 8.61 points between 195.5-.S6 and 1965- 
(i6 The linear rate of growth ofagricul- 
luial efficiency in these two districts dur¬ 
ing this period sliows a declining trend 
(by 2 55 and 2 93 per cent per annum res¬ 
pectively). Extension of irrigation is 
likely to increase the yield rate whereas 
cstension of cultivation to marginal land 
Is likely to decrc.isc it. 

(c) Si:e of tioldiiips: The .siac-class 
distribution of land holding in tins region 
(xhihits all the characteristics associated 
with tiic agrarian structure in countries 
with heavy pressure of population on land. 

I hus the preponderance of small holdings 
i-oiitiimed in the region. It was more 
than 50 per cent dui'ing 1953-54; this 
increased to nearly 65 per cent during 
1967-68 (Table VIl). The area under small 
holdings also increased from 17.25 to 26 07 
per cent in Morena and 15.05 to 24 89 
percent in Bhind. On the other hand, 
tlie corresponding figures for medium 
larras have decreased slightly while for 
hig and large farms these figures appear 
to have declined significants compared 
to 1953-54, 

As may be seen from Tabic VIII, the 
iverage sizes of small, medium, big and 
I'lrgc holdings have decreased more than 
iwo^ind a half limes in the region com¬ 
pared to 1954-55, From the above data it 
m.iy be cdncluded that the number 
oi farming households has increased 
•'igniiicantly resulting in the reduction of 

•J. S."siwdia : Variailoiw, 

t tiangea ud Trend* in Agri^himl Efficiency in 
Madhya Prad^ih;^; ^ fnaiai 

Vol. XXV, No, 9j Deewnher 1970. 



average size of holding in the Chamb.U 
command area. 

From the foregoing analysis, it may be 
concluded that with the commencement of 
irrigation by the Chambal canal tlic in¬ 
tensity of land use has increased and new 
crops arc being taken up by the farmers 


J he introduction of high value crops such 
.is wheat, paddy, cotton, sugarcane and 
oil-seeds has been made possible because of 
irrigation faciUtic.s. The rate of outturn 
of principal crops has not gone up. In 
some parts irrigated area as well as multi¬ 
ple cropping have made headway. Farm¬ 
ing houseliolds have increased vastly. 


TaiueVI 

Held Ratos of Principal Crops in Chambal Command Area 

(in lbs per acre) 


Crop 

Bhind 

Morena 

1959-62 

1969-72 

19.59-62 

1969-72 

Rice 

1127 

947 

1224 

710 

Wheat 

910 

874 

783 

679 

Jo war 

902 

111 

532 

516 

Maize 


-- 

972 

702 

Gram 

971 

619 

78S 

718 

Tur 

572 

502 

540 

460 

Sugarcane 

2639 

2134 

2821 

3450 

Groundnut 


. . 

989 

591 

Sc,saniuOT 

165 

255 

199 

168 

Linseed 

329 

282 

352 

267 


Tabi i VH 



Distribution of Number of Holdings and Area in Chambal Command Area 




(in percentages) 

Distnct/ycar 

Size distribution, holdings .ind area 



Small Medium Big Large 


HAH AHA HA 


Morena 

1953 54 

53 46 

17.25 

35 63 

42 35 

10 26 

32.45 

0 65 

7.75 

1967-68 

64 37 

26.07 

29.76 

46.65 

5 63 

23 26 

0 24 

4.02 

Bhind 

1953-54 

50 77 

15.05 

.35 77 

40 32 

17.78 

38.26 

0.68 

6.37 

1967-68 

64 96 

24 89 

28 27 

44 65 

6.58 

27.58 

0 19 

2.88 


Note: The sue-classes used are “small (up to 5 acres), medium (5 to 15 acres), 
big (15 to 30 acres) and large (.30 acres and above)”. 

H-Holdings; A=Area. 

TAnn VtU 

Average Size of Moldings in Chambal Command Area 

(in acres) 


Holding size 
group 


Bhind 


Morena 

1954-55 

1967-68 

1954-55 

1967-68 

Small 

Medium 

Big 

Large 

5.68 

21.64 

57.57 

177.76 

2 03 

8,38 

22.26 

77,76 

5.70 

21.15 

56.04 

210.15 

2.13 

8.38 

21.97 

87.89 

Overall 

19.19 

5.31 

17.71 

5.29 
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Reflecting"^the changing times 


Time was. when money was 
poured into buying 
advertising space in newspapers 
only on the basis of 
a nose count. 


All that has changed with 

THE 

ECONOMIC 

TIMES 

ONLY THE ECONOMIC TIMES 
GIVES YOU TOP-BRACKET 
READERSHIP ALL THE WAY- 



GREAT VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 


The good old yardstick in the past, was the 
number of readers Useful, but wasteful too. 
when you want your advertising message to 
get to only real prospects 

Readers of The Economic Times are people 
at the top—Directors, Executives, Managers, 
Professionals, Businessmen—the decision¬ 
makers You can reach them only through 
THE ECONOMIC TIMES—India's leading 
financial daily. 


GET MORE IMPACT WITH THE 
FRONT PAGE SOLUS POSITION— 

20 CMS X 3 COLS. 

And when you are talking to the people at the top, 
get maximum attention with the front page solus It 
costs only 50% more, but gets you loads of extra 
exposure and prestige. 


Put your advertising message where 
the money is— 

THE ECONOMIC TIMES 

—the only newspaper that gives you 


all-Jndia coverage 
For further details write to’ 

The Advertisement Manager The Economic Times, Times of India Building. 
Oadabhai Naoroji Road, Bombay 400 001 


1". 


7 Bahadur Shah Zaffar Marg, New Delhi 
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Here and there in 

western Europe-Ill 


Brandt takes a hard look • An ambulance case • The 
forgotten south * Inflation Italian style * Strikes Italian style 
• Has banking failed Britain ? • Has Britain failed industry ? 

• Welsh farmers on the warpath • Brussels with 
a pinch of sugar • Our man in Rome 


PiACk 01 ' mind U one thing which western 
Europe does not know. Its political pro¬ 
spects are as distracting as are its econo- 
mic problems. Although Britain’s Foreign 
secretary, Mr James Callaghan, has lately 
been saying that getting out of the Com- 
munity could be as traumatic an exercise 
lor his country as getting into it was, it is 
clear that the Treaty of Rome may have 
to undergo a sea-change into something 
strange, even it not exactly rich, if Bri¬ 
tain’s membership of the Community is 
not to prove nasty, brutish and sharp, 
in the Federal Republic of Germnny the 
liard reality of this situation has been re¬ 
cognised promptly enough and Mr Willy 


Brandt, with whom the Chancellor is 
reported to be in agreement, is now openly 
campaigning for the idea of the Com¬ 
munity’s survival in its enlarged dimen¬ 
sions being secured through the creation 
of a second-class membership for its three 
poorer members, viz, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. The Brandt thesis 
that Brussels has got to come to terms with 
the truth that, just as its individual mem¬ 
bers may have its backward areas demand¬ 
ing privileged or concessional treatment 
of thehr economic problems and needs, 
the Community too has its backward con¬ 
stituents who cannot be expected or de¬ 
pended upon to share equally with the 
more affludat members, vm^ the Federal 


Republic of Germany, France, the Bene¬ 
lux countries and possibly Dcnm.irk the 
commitments and obligations of the Com¬ 
mon Market or the Treaty of Rome. 
Although the Brandt thesis has caused 
much disquiet and even some resentment 
in Brussels, it is diflicuU to see how a 
political re-structuring of the Community 
can be re.sisteJ without its fabric coming 
apart at the seams. 

Already the “sick man” of the Com¬ 
munity--Italy—has become an ambulance 
case. Recently the Community had to 
agree to launch a joint Community loan 
of up to £3 billion which would help 


Italy—and Britain if it were interested— 
with balance of payments deficits. In ad¬ 
dition Bonn has granted Italy a special 
loan of DM 2 billion on a bilateral basis 
in a bid to bail it out of its current foreign 
exchange crisis. It has been generally 
assumed that all this concern is prompted 
by a fear that if Italy is allowed to go 
under because of its current economic 
strains and sorrows, the country would 
turn to its communist party for rescue if 
not redemption. There is however an 
almost equal danger of civil strife as nco- 
fascist, right-wing movements make their 
own bid for power. In other words, it is 
not only the left-wing forces which will 
be waiting on the wings in Rome. 
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The communist presence or threat is 
more easily seen or felt because the 
communist party is openly a part of the 
constitutional milieu. In fact, quite a few 
observers have been forced to conclude 
that communist participation in a broad- 
spectrum political alliance may be the 
only means of maintaining at least for 
the time being a political order with any 
degree of constitutional legitimacy in the 
Italy of today. However, while the com¬ 
munists arc visible ami powerful, the anti¬ 
democratic forces of tlte right are no less 
real or threatening. One index of tlieir 
growlli and deadly purpose is provided by 
the statistics of kidnapping for ransom. 
It has been estimated that gangsters have 
wrung out more than £17 million from 
the victims or their families in the last two 
year.s, with a good part of this ill-gotten 
money going into the financing of right- 
wing subversive movements. Indeed, so 
irequent and spectacular have been these 
kidnappings that Italian families of con¬ 
spicuous aftlueiTCC arc beginning to feel 
that they are in a state of siege. 


It is not to the rich alone that insecu¬ 
rity IS becoiniiig a ficqueiit accident of 
regular living. Inflation, with its attendant 
evils of higher and yet higher fM-ices and 
shortages of and speculation in essential 
commodities, is crossing the threshold of 
tolerance in a community which is simul¬ 
taneously being liarassed by closures and 
short-time m major industrial plants and 
industrial centres. This economic mess, 
naturally, provides fertile breeding ground 
for labour unrest, but it also generates a 
more general psychology of confrontu- 
tiun between the public on the one hand 
and the forces of law and order on the 
other. Subversive political forces and 
anti-social elements, generally, have not 
been slow to take advantage of this cli¬ 
mate. One result i.s that the Carabinieri 
is very much in evidence on the street$ 
almost liirough all hours of the day or 
night. Indeed, on the Sunday I was in 
Florence there were as many armed 
policemen on the look-out for trouble on 
the picturesque Piaza della Signoria as 
were tourists getting their fill of the 
tritons nnd naiads ornamenting the foun¬ 
tain of Neptune, 

Visitors and citizens alike should per- 
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haps be grateful for this ubiquitous pre> 
seace of the guardians of law. On the 
plane from Geneva to Rome I came 
across a report in the Herald Trtbime from 
its Rome correspondent narrating the 
adventure, or rather misadventure, his 
wife and he had on a recent evening on 
tlie streets of the Italian capital which 
be described as "the city of a thousand 
thieves." The story was that as they 
were walking along a cobbled side- 
street, an yellow Fiat pulled up and a 
couple of young TUlfians jumped out, snat¬ 
ched his wife’s handbag and drove away. 

inadidissiUe lapses 

The report concluded with the wry ad¬ 
mission that the woman was to blame for 
she hud been guilty of two lapses which 
were inadmissible on Rome’s streets these 
days. The first was that she was walking 
on the outside and the second was that, 
instead of keeping the handbag between 
the two of them, she was carrying it in 
her right hand. On landing at the Leo¬ 
nardo da Vmci airport I was unwise 
enough to buy myself a copy of the day’s 
issue of Dady American. On ds front 
page was a news item saying that a spo¬ 
kesman for the hotel trade in Rome had 
said that he was scared of the tourist 
traffic drying up if the city’s rate of crime, 
petty or otherwise, did not decline or was 
not brought down. Hardly reassuring read¬ 
ing matter all this on one’s afrival at a 
place where one was having to spend the 
better part of a week or longer. 

In the event, I am happy to say that 
my acquaintance with Italian crime at any 
level remained hearsay; I did not even 
lose a pair of clutppah in my Rome hotel. 
There were however countless minor irri¬ 
tations. Fur instance, at the end of any 
taxi ride, one found oneself being bullied 
or cajoled into paying much more than 
what the tariff indicated. Then there was 
the bank—one of the smaller ones—where 
1 went to cash some travellers’ cheques. 
On receiving far fewer liras than I thought 
1 was entitled to, I asked for details. The 
teller looked at me, looked also at the 
travellers’cheques I had just given him, 
and then started paying out more liras, 
explaining, as he did so, that he had been 
under the impression that I had given him 
doliars and nut pound .sterling It was 
not easy for me to believe this for, only 
moments earlier, I had seen him scruti- 
nuing every detail of ray travellers’ che¬ 
ques. In any case the mistake he claim¬ 
ed he had made was not the kind which 
n bank official would normally make. 1 
readily concede of course that foreign 
Visitors to any of our own cities may have 
much more to complain of along these 
Ibes but, Italy, after all, is in western 


Europe and, moreover, I had seen Italy 
in its better days. 


Quite clearly, political instability and 
drift, when joined to economic dec¬ 
line or chaos, work havoc with the mores 
of any society. Unfortunately, Italy has 
its fill of these corrosive influences. Until 
some time ago it was possible to treat as 
a joke the alleged ability of the Italian 
people to get along without a government. 
If a joke it still is, it must be a very sick 
joke indeed. The country's main politi- 
c,il party, the Christian Democrats, who 
have been providing it off and on with 
such government as it lias had, are grossly 
faction-ridden. It would have been bad 
enough had this factionalism only to do 
with power or personalities. Wlut has 
made it worse than what even factiona¬ 
lism has a right lo be is that the party is 
so divided and deranged that it cannot 
function in terms of any effective economic 
or social policy. Confronted by the 
Seylla of the Communist party, (one of 
the two most powerful in western Europe) 
and the Charybdis of right extremist 
revivalism, the Christian Democrats have 
just not been able to consolidate them¬ 
selves into a firm enough central position 
from which they could effectively guide 
the nation’s political or socio-economic 
course, 

step-motherly treatmeot 

On the domestic front this failure has 
meant that Italy could not turn into a 
permanent gain its economic boom of the 
sixties which has turned out to be a mira¬ 
cle in more than one sense, la the exter¬ 
nal context, Italy’s internal political weak¬ 
nesses have considerably crippled Us ability 
to take full advantage of its membership 
of the Community It is not only in a geo¬ 
graphical sense that the implementation 
of the Treaty of Rome has shifted to 
Brussels Mr George Thomson, one of 
the EEC commissioners, recently pointed 
out that between 1954 and 1972, subsidies 
to Italy per head from the EEC and the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
came to a meagre 53 units of account 
against Holland’s 93 and France’s 160. 
As regards Community aid to farmers, 
although two-fifths of the EEC's farmers 
were Italian, they got less than a quarter 
of the price support money from the 
Farm Fund. When Italy borrowed from 
the European Investment Bank or from 
the Coal and Steel Community, it had to 
pay interest on nearly faur-fifths of its 
loans at market rates whereas Holland 
got two-thirds of its money as soft loans 
or grants. 

I have just referred to Italy’s econo¬ 
mic boom now becoming a historic 


memory. Although nobody seemed to 
see it that way when it lasted, it ja now 
clear that its economic miracle was essen¬ 
tially an accident of personalities. Thanks 
to a handful of great entrepreneurs who 
happened to preside over the destinies 
of great corporations in the pubiic and 
the private sectors, Italy was able to go 
through a period of forced economic 
growth during which it could build up 
growth industries of multinational dimen¬ 
sions. Oil refining, automobiles, chemi¬ 
cals, synthethic textiles and the electrical 
industries were among the dynamic ele¬ 
ments of this process. If Italy still has 
considerable basic economic potential or 
resources for recovery or even resurgence, 
it is entirely because much of this gain 
still endures although some of it is being 
dissipated. 


What, really, has gone wrong? At 
what point? And why? There is no sim¬ 
ple or single answer to any of these ques¬ 
tions but the Italian experience clearly 
shows that, just as a country cannot le- 
main half-free and half-slave, it cannoi 
also remain half-prosperous and half-poor. 
Italy's economic miracle has in fact been 
the economic miracle of northern Italy 
alone. The south, the boot of the peninsula, 
has, so to speak, been receiving only the 
boot, with many of its poor and the job¬ 
less—and there is nothing much else there 
—being literally booted out of the coun¬ 
try into the labour-hungry and growth- 
greedy economies of Switzerland, and 
farther north-west. It is true that there 
has been also a movement of manpower 
within the country itself, again from the 
south but, this time, into the industrial 
centres of northern Italy, such as Milan. 
Even this internal shift of human re¬ 
sources has only helped to emphasize fur¬ 
ther the division of Italy itself into a pros¬ 
perous north and a penurious south. 

There are two saddoiing aspects to 
this redistribution of Italian manpower, 
whether nationally or internationally. The 
Napoiitans and others from the south, 
who flooded the industrial centres of 
northern Italy for a livelihood, could 
manage to find very little more and have 
remained an underprivileged proletaiiat, 
economically vulnerable and socially in¬ 
ferior amidst native opulence Milan-style. 
For them their country’s la doke vita 
has always been a fable filmed on cellu¬ 
loid. Even those who have left the coun¬ 
try itself in order to seek their fortunes 
abroad have largely been left rootless and 
with a future which is uncertain if not 
insecure. They have no doubt been eryoy* 
ing higher standards of living on better 
wages in more secure eminoytneut in 
Switzeiiand, West Germany, Belgiitui and 
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Holland thoQ they coaJd have dreamt of 
in Italy, south or north. But. euphemis¬ 
tically described Os “guest work^” in 
their ccnintries of 'non>adoption', they 
have become incteasingly vulnerable to 
adverse popular emotions as in Switzer¬ 
land or the faintest intimations of reces¬ 
sion in other West European economies 
to the north- 

The second and even more unfortunate 
feature of the exodus of the Italians from 
the south has been the damage that has 
been caused in the process to the economy 
of the region. It is true that the mig¬ 
rants, whether they had left their homes 
temporarily or on a more permanent basis, 
have helpeu their own families and, in the 
case of migrants who have gone abroad, 
also their country's balance of payments, 
by sending money to the kith and kin 
they might have left behind. The present 
economic condition of southern Italy, 
however, is eloquent proof that a remit¬ 
tance economy may remain merely that. 
It seems that, over any but the shortest of 
short periods, the sending away of people, 
even if they are unskilled or semi¬ 
skilled workers, cannot but be harntful 
to the economic future of the local 
communities. 

Had southern Italy been able 
to afford (or had provided) the 
investment and training needed 
to engage its people in build¬ 
ing its own regional growth, the whole of 
Italy would have been in a much better 
political, economic and social shape than 
It is today. In any case many observers 
feel that tlic steady deterioration of Italy’s 
agriculture, which is converting that coun¬ 
try into a food-deficit economy, is not a 
little due to the neg[eot of the regional 
development of physical and human re¬ 
sources. In any case, today, when the 
120 regions of the EEC are ranked for 
per capita income, jobs in indust^, emig¬ 
ration and farm employment, it is Italy’s 
south or mezzogiomo that stands at the 
bottom, even below Ireland. 


Seen in this context, Italy’s current 
inflation is less a matter of monetary or 
fiscal mismanagement than of basic econo¬ 
mic derangement. This inflation itself is 
of an order corresponding to the extent of 
tUs derangement. Around the middle of 
this year consumer prices in Italy showed 
an increase of 19 per cent over the nre- 
cediag twelve months as against Britain’s 
It per cent and West Qermany's seven. 
Since then the pace qf Italian inflation 
has been acceietatlog both absolutely and 
teiUttively to btheS EEC economies. In 
SOpt^b^, for instance, the cost of 
went up by over tbree ^per cegit, wbrse 
( * 


perhaps then even the Indian rate of in¬ 
flation. Np Wonder strikes have become 
normal. 

However, with the unemployed 
numbering as near one million as makes 
no difference and even Fiat having to go 
on a shor^-working week, labour unions 
arc in no position to enter into an actual 
trial of strength with employers They 
have therefore adopted a novel way of 
‘striking* which, while causing maximum 
harassment to managements, would still 
avoid loss of wages or jobs. The modus 
operandi is to go on short-duration 
strikes frequen|^y but not for more than 
a few hours at a time. 

wild<cat strikes 

Mr Jagjivan Ram, who was in Rome 
as the leader of the Indian delega¬ 
tion for the World Food Conference, 
narrated to me in his room at the Grand 
Hotel his experience of one such strike. 
He had planned to give a working dinner 
to the leader of the Bangladesh delegation 
the previous evening and he spoke to the 
hotel management about it earlier in the 
day. He was told that the hotel could 
make no firm commitment since the stalT 
would be on strike during various periods 
in the course of the day, but the position 
could be reviewed around 6 p.m. At about 
that fateful hour Mr Jagjivan Rum began 
to wonder whether it would not be pru¬ 
dent to request the wives in the Indian Mis¬ 
sion to prepare a few things to eat which 
could be brought to the hotel and served 
to his guests. However, he was saved the 
trouble as a triumphant hotel management 
came to him just in time to inform him 
that the staff had resumed work and the 
hotel would afler all be able to provide 
the dinner. Mr K.B. Lall, our ambassa¬ 
dor in Brussels, who had flown into 
Rome on the same day for consultations 
with the Indian delegation, was less for¬ 
tunate. Arriving at lunch time he was 
told that a strike was on and that he would 
have to wail for his lunch tiU 3.30 p.m. 

Given a national situation in which, 
according to some Italian observers, every 
one seems to be running away from res¬ 
ponsibility, it would of course be point¬ 
less to pillory any particular economic 
or social class or group, but the fact re¬ 
mains that ^ome one wilt have to accept 
responsibility sooner rather than later. 
Whichever administration, may be in posi¬ 
tion in Roipc at the time will have to ren¬ 
der an account of the Italian economy at 
Brussels next month when the EEC is due 
to discuss the question of converting its 
emergency credits to ^hat country into a 
medium-tenn loan. 

It bat been indicated that there 
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will be some talking-to particularly 
with reference to disciplining Italy’s 
non-oil trade deficit as well as its imb. 
lie finance. As for the first prescrip¬ 
tion, Italy has already imposed severe 
restrictions on imports and it re¬ 
mains to be seen how much farther it 
can go in this diiection without com¬ 
bating domestic inflation or disrupting Its 
commercial relations with or obligations 
to the rest of the Community, and, as for 
the second, it is not going to be easy 
either to raise taxes in a country where 
people are protesting against increases in 
tram fares and electricity charges by in¬ 
sisting on paying at the old rates or to 
reduce public expenditure when in many 
places in the country the construction of 
school buildings is being stopped half¬ 
way through for lack of municipal funds 
or water supply is being contami¬ 
nated by seeping drainage bwausc civic 
bodies are not able to find enough money 
for the upkeep of public sanitation. But 
then, Brussels or no Brussels, Italy has no 
alternative to national discipline. 

As it is, little of that discip¬ 
line h presently to be aeen. For 
instance, despite Italy’s burdensome 
oil deficit. Rome’s streets are 
crowded with automobile traffic at all 
hours and, on a Saturday morning, much 
as 1 would have liked to stroll some 
distance down the ancient Appian Way, I 
had to give op the attempt very early 
because of the rush of cars, big and smaU, 
along that narrow road on errands of 
week-end pleasure. 


Although, taking inflation rates as 
the basis, Mr Willy Brandt has proposed 
that Britain should be grouped with Italy 
and Ireland as the weaker members of 
the Community, u visitor to the United 
Kingdom cannot but be struck by the 
very real difference that there is between 
that country and Italy, whether as regards 
current living conditions or the capital 
base of the economy. For one thing, 
although more families may be eating 
meat less often in the week, it does not 
seem as if essential commodities over any 
wide range are getting out of the reach 
of the pedple. Rea! shortages are confined 
to sugar among commodities, and hous¬ 
ing, particularly for young married 
couples. 

As for the cost of living, accom¬ 
modation is becoming more and more 
expensive, thanks to high interest rates 
on mortgages, expenditure on fuel is 
going up and prime cuts of beef have 
become a luxury. Nevertheless, mass 
spending on liquor, tobacco, travel 
Witiiis the country or even abroad, and 
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eotertaiament generally is running at 
high levels. It is possible however that 
espendiiure on consumfl* duraUtfs is not 
being kept up und it is of’ course true 
that houseiioid savings are declining. 
Nevertheless, if one were determined 
to look, for signs of Britain’s economic 
distress, one must search for them behind 
and beyond the current living conditions 
of the British people which themselves 
may certainly he described as affluent 
on any reckoning. 

In Britain, as elsewhere, there are as 
many views about the why and the 
wherefore oi' the economy as there are 
economists, whether professional 
or amateur. But there is general agree* 
ment at least on the point that Britain 
has been living witli an accelerating rate 
of inflation wliicli it will not be able to 
live with much lunger. The continuance 
of this inflation will certainly end up 
in smashing the living standards of the 
people but, as 1 liad suggested a little 
earlier, this particular effect of inflation 
is yet to be seen. 

havoc of inflatioo 

What iias been witnessed for quite 
some time, however, is the havoc which 
inflation is causing to the capital 
base of the British economy. For yeur^ 
Britain has not been saving or invest* 
ing enough iit the rutionuli/ation, 
modernization and expansion of its 
industry and this lapse has been most 
conspicuous exactly where it could do 
and has done the greatest harm to 
Britain’s export capacity or growth. The 
entry of foreign, particularly American, 
multinationals into British economy has 
been some compensation but the overall 
deficit in performance in this area of 
the British economy lias still been 
serious. 

At about this time lust year when I had 
called at the headquarters of the Socialist 
Democratic Party at Bonn, I was told 
that perhaps the most important reason 
forHiitain not investing enough in its 
industry was that the British banking 
system, by tradition, was unequal to the 
job. The argument was that the British 
bunking system was concerned not so 
much with the financing of tlie creation 
of more and more physical assets in 
industry hut with the making of what 
was described as book-keeping profits I 
suggested that this picture was perhaps 
not quite fair since at least the very con¬ 
siderable earnings on account of the 
invisibles in Britain's balance of payments 
had to be ascribed to the manner in 
which British banking was helping 
London to function as a great interna¬ 
tional financial centre. While the German 
view of British banking may perhaps 
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he hypevcfiticittL iv seems t«r be 
tnie that* hi the' petted duttng wtM 
inflation in the British economy hM been 
lathering force and volume, a good deal 
of theresoorcea of British banking has 
been finding its way into real estate or 
other property speculation and takeover 
bids. 


It is possible, therefore, that there is 
a case ibr British banking to answer. 1 
feel, all the same, that there is even a 
stronger case fwthe rote of British taxa¬ 
tion. particularly corporate taxation, 
to he scrutinized in this connection. 
Over the last 2S years or so Britain has 
been governed by the Conservatives for 
some time and Labour for the rest of the 
period. Whatever has been the political 
complexion of the government in power, 
British taxation has been steadily becom¬ 
ing more and more inhibitive of the real 
growth of Brituins's industrial capital. 
Inflation has aided the proems, but the 
primary responsibility has been that of 
fiscal policy. An economy which can 
grow only through a continuous improv- 
ment in the competitiveness of its export 
sector has been consistently denied the 
means of preserviim and promoting this 
competitiveness. During a period when 
mass purchasing power has been rising 
steadily and the demand for imports has 
con^uently been going up and up, the 
British economy has been criminally 
slow to discard obsolete or non¬ 
competitive industries and invest more 
at the growth points of the export 
sector. 

Instead of employing creative imagin¬ 
ation and energy in attempting the supre¬ 
mely important task of rationalizing and 
strengthening the industrial capital base 
and the industrial structure of that 
country, sucressive governments, whether 
Conservative or Labour, had been spend¬ 
ing their time on ding-dong buttles of 
nationalization, denationalization and 
renationalization of this industry or that, 
while the basic fiscal policy was relent¬ 
lessly eat'm| into the physical capital of 
the British industry. 

In these circumstances neither the de¬ 
cline and fall of the pound sterling in 
the world’s money markets, nor the re¬ 
curring crisis in the British balance of 
payments were the unavoidable conse¬ 
quences of international economic forces 
or Britain’s own real economic limita¬ 
tions. Britain's labour trott|fles, which are 
currently doing so much to aggravate its 
economic problems and dHBcuities, are 
best seen in this perspective. The wel¬ 
fare state, to the essence of which alt 
the three major poUtical parties in Bri¬ 
tain are committed, has released and 
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energtod a'revolhtien at rising ejqpet- 
tationa. Given the'ocflve dptnobacy at 
Britain and the pttlitieni pttil and muscle 
of its trade unions, these expectatlbtts 
have had to be implemeiited ut one in- • 
stalment after another large instabitent. 
'The Indefinite continuance of this process 
is cieatfy conditioned by the ability 
of the British economy to maintain a 
corres^nding rate of growth. As this 
condition has not been folfliled, largely 
because of the steady erosion of the phy¬ 
sical capital of British industry, especially 
in the export sector, the demand of the 
British working class that the size of the 
cake should keep growing, even as its 
share of the cake is also growing, is be¬ 
coming more difficult to meet. Tift size 
of the cake has been growing but very 
slightly, and this means that the bid 
made by the working class to improve its 
living conditions and economic circum¬ 
stances further is necessarily becoming 
more and more egalitarian in a political 
sense, thereby assuming the overtones of 
a class struggle. 

The problem before the British 
economy is not whether it should 
have more socialism or less socialism 
in order to be able to survive and 
revive, but whether the government which 
happens to be in power at the time is able 
to frame and, with broad national sup¬ 
port, implement an economic policy which 
could wipe out within the next five years 
the arrears of capital investment in 
industry accumulated over, say, the last 
fifteen years. 


Britain has acquired unenviable noto¬ 
riety for its industrial strife. It is 
perhaps less widely known that its farmers 
too are a restive community. When I 
was there last month, it was in fact a 
thrmers* agitation which was capturing 
the headlines. Irate Welsh farmers, who 
had betti helplessly watching iivntock 
prices becoming uneconomic even as 
cattle feed was becoming more and more 
costlier and a fodder famine was develop¬ 
ing, took to picketing the ports to block 
deliveries of Irish cattle, (n the process 
there was clash with the police and there 
were charges and counter-charges Of phy¬ 
sical violence. 

The British heif industry indeed is 
in a very curious situation. While 
fanners are sending cattle pnematureiy 
to slaughter and have even butcher¬ 
ing calves in htmdreds and burying their 
carcasses becaum it has become ruinous 
to nbar them, retail prices of beef con¬ 
tinue to remain high. Several eapia- 
nntlona. some sitn^ and pthttrs rttthitr 
si^i8acaied,.have ii««n oBered for tiius 
market j»mle, but ihe plab (hot seems 



lo bs th«t tlM Brltiih bMf industry «ould 
Jo with some nationalization. As it is, 
the botdhen and the middlemen seem 
to be Jiroflting if not profiteering at the 
expense of botii farmers and consumers. 

It cannot be that farmers are unaware 
of this market situation but they appa¬ 
rently feci that it may be easier to get 
immediate relief by exerting direct poli¬ 
tical pressure on the government. The 
picketing of imports of cattle from Ireland 
IS part of these tactics. Since both 
Ireland and the United Kingdom are 
members of the Community, the British 
government, however, cannot ban the 
import of the Irish cattle even if it wants 
to. Besides, there is also an Anglo-Irish 
free trade agreement to be taken into 
account. Moreover, if the Irish find that 
their shipments of cattle are being inter¬ 
fered with, they could and probably 
would retaliate by agitating against the 
import of British goods into Ireland. It 
could therefore be assumed that the 
picketing of Irish cattle deliveries by 
Welsh farmers was essentially in the 
nature of a publicity stunt calculated to 
compel the British government to take 
notice of their genuine grievances. 

This strategy has largely been success¬ 
ful. Nothing could be done immediately 
of course to bring down the prices of feed 
grains or fodder altliough the fodder 
Uminc itself is being relieved to 
some extent by the import of hay 
from Canada. The British gevernment 
therefore has been forced against its 
wishes to provide its beef farmers with a 
Boor price for their cattle during the 
period up to the end of January. This 
scheme will cost the exchequer £20 mil¬ 
lions in the twelve weeks of its duration. 
The Agriculture minister. Mr Peart, had 
to obtain clearance from Brussels for this 
measure. As part of this deal the British 
government has also had to accept against 
Its better judgment the limited intro¬ 
duction of intervention buying of beef, 
as a result of which some home-grown 
beef may be finding its way into inter¬ 
vention cold storage or canning plants 
during the next two month in spite of the 
fact that consumers are clamouring 
against high retail prices. 

« • 

This flexibility shown by the Commu- 
nity»in dealing with Britain’s beef prob¬ 
lem is not a casuel attitude. With the 
laik of re-negotiation of Britain's entry 
into tiie Common Market so much in the 
air, Brussels evidently realizes that it is 
better to bend father thmi break. Not 
that it feels that it is negotiating from a 
position of weakness; on the contrary, 
even white agreeing to the British bem 
price-ippport proposed* it has had the 


satisfaction of seeing that the British gov¬ 
ernment luu swallowed the concept of 
market ifitervehtion buying in spite of 
London's declared objective of bringing 
about the ending in the Community of 
precisely this system, which is an integral 
part of the Common Agricultural Policy. 
Neverthetess, whether the Brandt thesis 
of a two-tier membership is finally accep¬ 
ted or not, Brussels has been realistic 
enough to reco^ize that Britain cannot 
be hustled into what has been described 
as the equal sharing of Community com¬ 
mitments and obligations. 

baricr with Brussels 

Thus, in addition to his deal on beef 
Mr Peart has been able to strike a bar¬ 
gain in Brussels on Britain's import of 
Commonwealth sugar. The Community 
has agreed to allow access to 1.4 million 
tonnes of sugar from the developing coun¬ 
tries in the Commonwealth “for an inde¬ 
finite period’’ of between five and seven 
years. Guaranteed prices for this supply 
are to be negotiated within the prices 
applicable within the Community. This 
provision regarding prices has caused 
some dissatisfaction in Britain because 
it is taken to mean that the Community 
is not prepared to guarantee a price 
higher than that paid to European hect- 
producers. With world market prices 
ruling around £ 650 per tonne of sugar, 
it is considered unlikely that Britain 
will be able to procure its requirements 
of Commonwealth cane-sugar at or 
around £ 140 per tonne which is the price 
fixed for beet-sugar producers within the 
Community. All the same. Brussels’ 
acceptance of the principle of access to 
Commonwealth sugar for an indefinite 
period does mark a concession to British 
opposition to the Common Agricultural 
Policy as well as to the British govern¬ 
ment’s insistance on re-negotiating its 
terms of entry. 

When therefore Britain sits down 
with the other eight fur an EEC summit 
conference in Brussels next week, it can 
do so with the faith and in the hope that 
on such issues as Britain’s contribution to 
the Community budget or the special 
fund for regional development, the stron¬ 
ger members of the Commuhity may 
well be disposed to be open to argument. 
After all, as Mr Brandt has pointed out, 
the decision to offer Britain sub¬ 
sidies on sugar imports and the agree¬ 
ment to launch a joint Community loan 
of up to £ 300 mitUons which would 
help itaiy-^and Britain if it were inte¬ 
rested—with balance of payments defi¬ 
cits and the proposed BEC regional deve¬ 
lopment fund are all steps towards re¬ 
cognizing tha diSbrencas in the econo¬ 
mies ol member-cotmtetes arising out of 


the considerable variations in the rates of 
inflation. 


For an Indian it is pleasing to note 
that despite Britain’s domestic economic 
priorities, there are in the British govern¬ 
ment and indeed in tlie British political 
struclure, cutting across party lines, 
powerful elements favouring liberal alti¬ 
tudes towards development aid. As is 
well known, the minister for Overseas 
Development, Mrs Judith Hart, played 
an effective role in persuading the Com¬ 
munity to offer one million tonnes of 
wheat to India, partly on a grant basis. 
Again, both Britain and the Netherlands 
have been regularly raising ttieir voices 
at Brussels in favour of the Community 
doing more ratlier than less for the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

In view of this it became rather notice¬ 
able when Mrs Hart and her country’s 
delegation, whicii she headed, seemed 
content to remain on the wing.s at the 
Rome Food Conference. There was not 
only no British initiative either in terms 
of emergency food aid or in terms of a 
long-period world food security scheme; 
but the impression was created that the 
U K government had the feeling that 
Britain had done enough, ut least for 
the time being. Incidentally, during tlie 
few days she was in Rome, Mrs Hart, 
however proved very accessible to the 
press corps and was frequently to be seen 
breaking bread or having a cup of lea 
with British jburnulisls. Whatever reser¬ 
vations her prime minister may have 
about the British press or its motives 
towards hitp or his party, Mrs Hart 
herself seemed to be perfectly at case 
with her country’s fourth estate. Her 
press relation.s, in fact, were in refreshing 
contrast to tlic formal briefings con¬ 
ducted by the US delegation. 

As for our own delegation’s activity, 
or rather absence of activity, in this area, 
the less said the better. The brief which 
Mr Jdgjivan Ram carried certainly deser¬ 
ved a better deal than what our embassy 
was able to get for him from the multi¬ 
national press corps reporting on the 
Romo conference. Our Mission in Italy’s 
capital seems merely to exist. Of the 
couple of chairs in the grimy visitors’ 
room of the embassy, one has long for¬ 
gotten what it is to have a bottom. As 
for the ambassador, Mr Apa Pant, the 
allegedly deputy leader of the Indian 
delegation, the conference saw even less 
of him than signs of the world food 
security which Rome was supposed to 
usher in. Even the Food secretary, Mr 
Juneja, remained a remote happening. 

(To be concluded) 
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jMaUyn HtnnMty 


Working towards 
-- international standards 


The Role of international 
Organisations 

fOR MANY years governmenls have im¬ 
posed national standards for health, 
safety and other social reasons. Indus¬ 
tries .ind crafts have also cooperated to 
adopt standard measurements and com¬ 
ponents to facilitate production and 
repairs. 

However, a real effort to achieve 
international standards is a relatively new 
development. So long as industries were 
were concerned almost entirely with their 
domestic market, it mattered little to 
them if another country imposed dilferent 
standards on their products. It became 
important only when potential exports 
could account for a large proportion of 
production; different national standards 
began to impede the growth of trade. 
Thus it rs only in the past few years, 
following the vast increase of world trade 
ill the sixties, that the majority of inter¬ 
national standards have come into exis¬ 
tence. The process received additional 
impetus from successive tariff reductions 
resulting from GATT negotiations, from 
demolition of tarlET and quota barriers 
within such important regional groupings 
as the European Communities and the 
European Free Trade Area as well as 
from the growth of multinational corpo¬ 
rations and the emergence of the consu¬ 
mer movement. 

need for standards 

To realise tlie need for international 
standards is, however, one thing; it is 
another to achieve them. Agreement can 
be obtained fairly easily regarding new 
higb-technoiogy products manufactured 
by a small number of companies in 
industrialised countries. Few people are 
involved and no large investment exists 
in machinery or stocks of components 
previously accumulated according to 
national regulations. When it comes to 
nuts and bolts, however, national resis¬ 
tance con become more stubborn and 
international agreement more difficult 
to achieve. Changing to metric threads, 
for example, from those measured in 
fractions of an inch involves le-tooling 


whole industries, with “transition period” 
of up to twenty years. 

Then there are the problems arising 
from mental attitudes. Administrators of 
national standards naturally tend to 
believe that their own practices are the 
best and their own stapdanls the highest. 
They look with suspicion on foreign pro¬ 
duction and do not li^itly give away the 
protection provided by a separate national 
regulations—and local industries arc 
prone to the same point of view. In fact, 
their regulations, perhaps conceived to 
protect the public from dangerous or 
shoddy products, become non-tarriff 

barriers to trade. This type of barrier 
becomes most severe where it is concerned 
with the enforcement of standards of 
manufacture. To satisfy standards of 
this type, inspectors from importing 
countries must have almost unlimited 
rights to visit and inspect manufacturing 
plants in the exporting countries. Clearly 
such rights are given lightly and are ex¬ 
pensive for the industry concerned; trade 
in those products may in practice be 
made impossible. 

interaatioDal cooperation 

Consequently, political decisions must 
be sought and international obligations 
must be met. The traders of one country 
may complain to their government that 
another country, in which they wish to 
sell their goods, enforces different stan¬ 
dards which are impeding their sales. 
At that point a broader international 
negotiation comes into the picture. 
Clearly, bilateral settlement between two 
countries would not go far; it is better if 
as many other countries as possible 
agree to adopt the same standards, so 
that trade can be freed from such restric¬ 
tions over wide areas. For these reasons 
the creation of international standards 
requires not only technical negotiations, 
but also trade and economic negotiations, 
which moans bringing in the international 
organisations concerijed with those 
matters. The problem obviousli^ arises 
in an acute form for customs unions or 
free trade areas, within which in principle 
all barriers to trade between the parti¬ 
cipating countries must be abolished. 
Hence the lively interest in the subject in 


the European Communities and in tlie 
European Free Trade Association. 

The latest issue of the MBTA MkiUt 
(1211, Geneva 20, Switzerland) reports 
the international effort towards comman 
standards that is being made in all the 
main organisations involved. 

specialised ageocies 

Note that, in addition to the orga¬ 
nisations mentioned below, there arc 
others covering some aspects of stan¬ 
dardisation, mther governmental (e.g. 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
International Telecommuntcaltons Union) 
or industrial non-governmental (e.g. 
International Association of Aerospace 
Equipment Manufacturers, Organisme de 
Liaison dea Industries Metulliques 
Europeennes). 

The International Organisation for 
Standardisation (ISO) is the specialised 
agency for standardisation; its member¬ 
ship in 1973 included the national 
standards bodies of 72 countries. The 
work of evolving international standards 
is entrusted to techincial committees, 
sub-committees and working groups— 
about 1,350 of them in 1973, involving the 
participation of more than 100,000 experts 
—and the secretaries of the committees 
are distributed among the member bodies 
of ISO. Coordination of their activities 
is carried out centrally by ISO, which 
employs people from 19 countries in Us 
head office in Geneva. 

Established in 1946, ISO has con¬ 
centrated on the harmonisation of the 
hundreds of thousands of existing 
national standards and its activities have 
rapidly accelerated in the past decade. 
In fact, of the 2,300 ISO standards in 
existence in 1973, 60 per oerU had been 
published in the previous four years. A 
further 3,000 drafts and proposals are flow 
in the pij^line and the total of accepted 
standards is expected to double by 1977. 
It should be noted also that ISO 
standards were only “reoommeadatlons” 
up to the end of 1971. They now have 
a more definite status. 

The ISO procedure for arriving at an 
international standard is th(Vo^; H 
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begins with th« circuiation of a. draft 
proposal for consideration by a technical 
committee. When agreement has been 
reached in the committee, the resulting 
draft international standard is.circulated 
to all member bodies for voting. If 75 
per cent of the votes are favourable, the 
draft goes to the ISO Council for final 
acceptance as an international standard. 
To take care of evolving technology and 
materials, ail ISO standards are reviewed 
at least every five years. 

ISO deals only wi h non-electric pro¬ 
ducts (Sec below) and most of its stand¬ 
ards are in the fields of chemicals (750 
standards), meuhnical engineering (^), 
Tion-meialic materials (630). agriculture 
(430) and metals (370). Transportation, 
information and building are also impor¬ 
tant sectors. 

first venture 

The International Electrotechnical 
Commission (lEC) was the fiist inter¬ 
national organisation in the standards 
field and deals with all electrical products-- 
A technology which, with electronics, has 
evolved with an astonishing rapidity 
throughout this century, founded in 
1906, (he commission now has 41 member 
national committees, the headquarters, 
with a small secictariat, is in Geneva, in 
the same building as ISO. 

The work of I EC is carred on in 
about 600 technical committees, sub¬ 
committees and working groups, using 
the expertise of tens of thousands of 
qualified professionals Their work 
includes five main categories: 

(1) Common means of expressions; 
vocabulary, graphical symbols for eiectnc 
circuit diagrams, units and their associa¬ 
ted letter symbols, electromagnetic 
theory. 

(2) Standard methods of test of 
declaring performance: these enable the 
ready comparison of claims made regard¬ 
ing quality or performance, and lay 
down minimum requirements. 

(3) Agreement regarding levels of 
quality and performance arrived at as 
the result of such standard test methods. 

• (4) Agreement on features atfecting 
mcchnical or electrical interchangeability 
or aimed at reducing the variety of 
models in order to obtain greater produc¬ 
tion runs. 

(5) Safety of human life, 

A given Standardisation project may 
be limited to onO of these aspects or may 


be a combination of several It is not 
uncommon for the first edition of a 
recommendation to confine itself to one 
aspect, additional aspects being dealt 
with in later editions. 

The electrical sector plays an impor¬ 
tant part in international trade, amount¬ 
ing to more than $20,000 million in 197.3. 
The lEC is currently deciding on new 
standards at the rate of ahout two 
hundred a year. 

The European Committee foi Standar- 
di.sation (CEN) and ihe European Com¬ 
mittee for Eiectorotcchnicul Standardisa¬ 
tion (CENELEC) — the first general 
in scope and the second operating 
in the electrical sector—are made up of 
the standards authorities of the countries 
oftheEECand of EPTA (except Lux¬ 
embourg and Iceland) plus Spam. A 
main aim of CEN and CENELl < is to 
promote the implementation of ISO and 
lEC standards throughout western 
Europe. There is also an agreement 
whereby they will provide “European 
Standards” for reference in EEC 
directives 

The aim of the International Commis¬ 
sion on Rules for Approval of Electrical 
Equipment (CEE-Arnhem) is to define 
safety tonditions for electrical equipment 
in common use, in ordci to protect 
the public. The CEE also seeks to 
harmonise, so far as is possible, national 
safety regulations. 

certification body 

The CEE brings together the compe¬ 
tent authorities of twenty two countries 
(I c those represented in CENELlC plus 
sonic eastern European countries). The 
organisation publishes speci^ations 
which express, as nearly as possible, the 
consensus of opinion of its members, To 
facilitate tlic approval of equipment, a 
“CcrtiUcation Body” (CB) scheme opera¬ 
tes througii approved testing stations in 
member ciuntiies Under this scheme 
a special certificate of compliance with 
the CEE regulations for electrical equip¬ 
ment, issued by (he testing station of 
one other country, is then accepted by 
all member count! ies. In order to give 
users a simple means of recognising 
equipment whicli complies whith the CEE 
specifications, a mark of conformity 
called the “E” mark has recently been 
adopted. It was brought into use at the 
end of 1973. 

From the OATT (Oenerol Agreement 
on Traifis and Trade) point of view, 
standards which piesent problems for 
traders are non-tariflf barriers to trade. 
Consequently, GATT work in this field 
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is based on specific notifications received 
ftom contracting parties (ie. the parti¬ 
cipating countries) on problems they 
face. Of about hOO notifications of non- 
tariff barriers, GATT has put together a 
list of about 150 concerned with stan¬ 
dards and of these the Committee on 
Trade in Industrial Products has selected 
about twenty as being icprescntative of 
the problem involved 

In the view of the committee, pro¬ 
blems connected with standards can be 
grouped into four categories; 

(1) The existence of divergencies in 
national standards. 

(2) Measures for enforcement of 
standards. 

(3) Quality assurance systems based 
on limited country participation. 

(4) Ignorance on the part of exporters 
of technical regulations in the importing 
countries. 

code of conduct 

As a solution to the various problems 
which may arise, Working Group .3 of 
the committee has elaborated a draft 
•'Code of Conduct on Preventing Techni¬ 
cal Barrieis to Trade”. Significant dif¬ 
ferences of view on the draft remain to 
be negotiated, presumably in the frame- 
woi k of the forthcoming new round of 
multilateral comprehensive trade negotia¬ 
tions The main objectives, however, 
are: 

1. The Code would require adhe¬ 
rents to use relevant international stan¬ 
dards as A basis foi their own, and to 
participate m all standards bodies pre* 
paring international standards. Govern¬ 
ments working to produce new standards 
would make drafts available to other 
interested countries and allow reasonable 
time for comments. (Note: an arrange¬ 
ment of this type has already been in 
operation inside El TA since 1964.) See 
standards work in EFTA in part II.) 

2. The GATT code also proposes 
arrangements whereby importers would 
accept tests and inspections carried out 
in the exporting country. (This idea has 
also been translated into action by the 
EFTA countries over the past three 
years). Where such arrangements do not 
exist, Imported goods should be msted 
in equally favourable conditions as do¬ 
mestically produced goods. Quality 
assurance systems should also be made 
the subject of international arrangements. 
Ignorance on the part of Sporting 
countries could be avoided by the es¬ 
tablishment of‘‘enquiry points” equippedl 
to answer all reasonable enquiries relating 
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to measures taken in the field of 
standards. 

il 

The preparation of inter-governmental 
agreements on standards has always 
been one of the main activities of the 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 
which includes countries of eastern and 
western Europe m its membership. This 
has included the definition of standards 
on particular products and general co¬ 
operation on standardisation policies. 

The “Geneva Protocol on Standardi¬ 
sation of Fruit and Vegetables’* was 
drawn up in 1958; under this protocol, 
grading and quality standard.s covering 
ncarlytifty products have been elaborated. 
These standards have been accepted in 
international trade by most ECE countries 
and some contries also apply them in dome¬ 
stic trade. Iniecent years attention has also 
been paid to standards on dry and dried 
fruit, fruit pulp, fiuit juices and quick- 
frozen foods. Work on new standards is 
under way for eggs in shell and egg pro¬ 
ducts, nun-edible horticultural products, 
etc. The activity in that sector is carried 
out in close cooperation with the Codes 
Aiimentarius Commission set up by the 
World Health Organisation (Geneva) 
and the Food and Agricultural Organis¬ 
ation (Rome). 

uniform conditions 

Under the auspices of tlie ECL, an 
agreement was concluded in 1958 on the 
“Adoption of Uniform Condition of 
Approval and Reciprocal Recognition 
of Approval for Motor Vehicle Equip¬ 
ment and Parts”. About thirty regula¬ 
tions have been elaborated in the frame¬ 
work of this .agrecement and work is 
still in progress. The standards tire 
generally based on load safety criteria 
and some of them aim specifically at 
protecting the environment from the 
emission of engine pollutants and from 
excessive noise. 

Problems of standardisation for other 
products have also received tittcntion. 
Work is at present beinc carried out in 
the following fields • 

(a) Housing, building and planning 

(b) Timber ; units of measurements, 
product definition, package sizes and 
grading rules. 

(c) Safety codes for gas pipelines and 
gas transmission stations. 

(d) Simplification of trade procedures. 

(e) Standards for computer hardware 
and software. 

(f) Electrical equipment and trans¬ 
mission systems. 


(s) Standardised methods for studies 
of watei management problems. 

* Since 1970, government officials res¬ 
ponsible for standardisation policies have 
met every two years under the auspices 
of the ECE. This body has up to now 
made seven recommendations td ECE 
governments to promote the progress of 
internation'il standardisation. In addition, 
a list of sectors and products 
requiring priority action on international 
standardisation has been established, 
with a special list comprising items of 
particular urgency. 

The Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development (OECD)— 
which brings in Australia. Canada, Japan 
New Zealand and the United States as 
well as western Europe—aims not only 
•St promoting the expansion and liberali¬ 
sation of trade, but often has also as its 
main aims the search for solutions for a 
more orderly international market and 
for the acceptance of measures needed to 
adjust national economies to modern 
realities. In this regard, a part of the 
OECD activities has been devoted to 
standardisation and harmonisation, in 
particular with a view to avoiding distor¬ 
tion and discrimination in international 
competition. In several cases, OECD 
has chosen to confine itself to the adop¬ 
tion of a “resolution” ora “recommend¬ 
ation” and has left effective cooperation 
to individual member countries, so that 
there has been no necessity for any follow¬ 
up action. In other cases, such as export 
credits for ships or standards for agricul¬ 
tural products, OECD has established a 
number of arrangements, codes and 
schemjs which are regularly reviewed. 

regular examioatioa 

A recommendation adopted in 1962 
required member states to exa nine 
regularly their admmistrative and techni¬ 
cal trade regulations and remove, as 
far as possible, trade barriers contained 
m these regulations. In 1970, the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the OECD stated that 
the Trade Committee should re-examine 
the recommendation to see whether it 
could be adapted “to cover issues arising 
now or in the foreseeable future”. 

On pharmaceutical products a 196] 
recommendation proposed harmonisation 
and simplification of registration pro¬ 
cedures, while another recommendation 
in 1963 proposed harovinUation of the 
labelling of pharmaceutical specialities. 
Both these recommendations contained 
criteria for adoption of harmonised sys¬ 
tems. 

In the machinery sector, a recommea- 
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dation adopted in I960 suggested bilateral 
acoeptnace of tests on welded gas cylin¬ 
ders. In 1965, two recommendations were 
adopted OQ the development of technical 
regulations for oil storage and distribution 
equipment, suggesting that member 
countries should sponsor greater inter¬ 
national action on common standards. 
On tower cranes for building work the 
OECD has developed model safety regu¬ 
lations and a 1967 recommendation pro¬ 
posed that member countries adopt these 
regulations in their national legislation. 
The OECD has introduced standard codes 
for the testing tractor performance and 
tractor cabs and frames, which are now 
applied by all member countries (except 
Canada, the United States) and 
Yugoslavia. 

elimination of barriers 

The action of the European Economic 
Community (EFC) on standards, etc., 
was laid down in the “General Programme 
for the Elimination of Technical Barriers 
to Trade” of May 28, 1969. Referring to 
Article 100 of the Treaty of Rome, the 
EEC set up a programme for the progres¬ 
sive elimination of technical barriers to 
trade on a large number of products. 
This programme was divided into the 
following five parts ; 

(a) Council Resolution establishing 
a programme for the elimination of tech¬ 
nical barriers to trade on a number of 
industrial products resulting ftom dis¬ 
parity between the laws, regulations or 
administrative provisions in member 
states. This programme was to be imple¬ 
mented by directives of the Council 
harmonising national regulations and a 
timetable was established in three phases, 
ending January 1, 1971, 

(b) Council Resolution establishing 
a programme, also to be achieved by 
Council directives, for the elimination 
of technical barriers to trade on food 
products. 

(c) Council Resolution concerning 
the adaptation, in the light of technical 
progress, of directives aimed at elimina¬ 
ting technical barriers to trade. 

(d) Council Resolution concerning 
the reciprocal recognition of controls. ^ 

(e) Agreement on the maintenance 
of the status quo and on the provision 
of information to the commission. 

Although the various parts of this 
programme have been in action since 
1969, it was not possible to secure all 
the CbuncU directives needed to meet the 
original timetable. Also, in recent years 
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CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH 

PREMIER TYRES LIMITED 


SM«dh dtliwaa bv ClNfamiui, 
SHRiaUNORAKANT S. i>ERAI, 
at tba FowrtMBth Amnal Otiienl 
jStMtlna of PMnlar Tyns I.lmlM, 
held i« Bonibv on Tueidav, tbe t9th 
November, 1974 

fJear Members, 

I have great pleasure in uelcom- 
ing you all to the rourteenth Annual 
(icnera) Meeting of the Company 

tn my statement to you last year 
I had presented a fleeting coveiagc 
of the econonuc scone and ventured 
to lefei tnteitain forebodings about 
the liilure which 1 had, and m par* 
ticiilgi expressed my feais, uhoul the 
stagnating trends in our mdustnal 
iiinduction These have not only pet- 
sisied m ivii economy but this year 
iHtr ag-ieiilliirol output has nbo 



$hri Chandrahant R Posai 

stown a sireahle decline with ihe re 
suit that too much money continued 
to uhftse too few things md cost A 
livine indices in the first half of 1974 
escalated from weeV to week This 
problem, therefore Ss'rved only to in¬ 
tensify tte spuallmg of prices and 
temporary impact of mfiation T 
would even say siipor-mfiation almost 
ciused e disiuption of our economy 
M thtd stage, in July this year Oos- 
cinmrnt took some anti-inflalionorv 
steps to control the money supply m 
the hands of the public, (t was rea¬ 
lised at that stage that all avatlable 
money fat the hands of the common 
man was being converted into goods 
as a Jtedge against daily nsmg prices 
Refore July the percentage nf bal 
mces witn the Rsrrve Bank m terms 
of hank deposits which Comiporeial 
thinks were called upon to maintain 
had already resisted m Credit Squeeze 
lor uie Tndusuy Wlte it is too ear¬ 
ly to forecast the full effect of these 
two nteosures, 1 fervently hope that 
we have turnM the comer and can 
look (btlvnrd to n mote steady trend 
m prices 

In thy sdew, it is Unto for thq Gov¬ 


ernment now to have a second lopk 
at the steep mciease in their (us 
toms and Excise Duties, particularly 
the latter, which is m most cases 
collected ad vahtfm instead of on 
fixed tariff value basis With rising 
costs the es-svorks ad ialorem prices 
for excise puiposes art going up 
and so is the quantum of excise dutv 
My fears are that today with the 
steep cut-back m the availability of 
cash due to these anti-mflationsry 
measures of the Goscmmeni, the cm 
rent levels of excise duties, adversely 
alTect (he purchasing power of the 
common man and unims the situ ition 
IS corrected the law ol diminishing 
letiirns in the collection of excise 
duties will set m because m the ab¬ 
sence of ready market foi their pro. 
ducts the manufacturers would in 
tiiin have to cut-back on production 
Ifacorrectivestcpis iherefore taken 
by the Government, 1 smcertly be 
lieve that we can ensure lower prtcs-s 
to Ihe consumer md maintenance ol 
industrial output at capacity levels 
There is one silver lining to the other¬ 
wise difficult situation and that is 
that the country's export performance 
On terms of rupee value of oui ov 
porls improved by 27 9% In 1972-71 
ind further by 25 9”^ M 1971-74 
During the first five months of 1974- 
75—Apiil to kugust — expoits have 
risen by nearly 4S®i However, the 
one month improvement of 2 9*' m 
industrial Outnut during April this 
wai over the conespondiny month 
of the last vear, is not an indication 
wc can be happy about as the court 
try IS still fighting against considet 
ible undei-utilization of capacity m 
a number of key mdusines Indeed 
some of our manufacturers, panic u- 
laily m the textile industry, base 
been overawed by Ihe current fiends 
and are talking m terms of depres 
Sion They have e\en rcsoited in 
some cases, to pirfinl lay oils but 
to me the situation appears to be 
very temporary and, ns a firm bo 
hover m the inherent resilience of 
Out economy I feel that as soon is 
stock piles with the trade, w hich were 
built up in anticipation ofhiyher ion 
lisation are absorbed, the indiistiv 
should be able to ic-ume normal ma- 
mifatfiinng open'ions The finance 
Ministry has also recently re-emplm 
si/ed their confidence that we need 
not appiehend any sizable decline in 
the aggregate demand from the con¬ 
sumer 

The signs of stagflation at home 
hive created a state of nervousn»ss 
among some of our producets today 
and they fear that the world outside 
too svould soon be In the grip of de¬ 
pression This view needs serious re- 
evaluahon The current trends in ths 
intecnafitwal marfet are solely die* 
to the refatUvely slmv appreciation «t 
need for adinstment to the fact that 
the world has » fas* with today’s 


oil pricM which stem from the nid- 
den reaJiraticm of the "rear value of 
(fil by oil producing natibns and its 
loie in the economy of the world 
The windfall profits the oil-based in¬ 
dustries got used to over a number 
of years by obtaining crude at a trac¬ 
tion of wnat they realised frem the 
end-product, have become a thing of 
the past 

It IS true, that new price stnicturc 
nl oil has resulted m accumulation 
ol fabulous ftinds, especially in the 
Middle Fast countries These nations 
are. however m turn seekmg an out¬ 
let for the utilisation of this money 
It IS, therefore, the right time for 
India to tiun her polici of non 
alignment to advantage and invite 
these surpl is funds for augmenting 
tier production, both agricultural and 
industrial and in turn offer to these 
uil-nchcoiintiles in Middle Fast our 
agricultural products, industrial out- 
ut, and above all our technical 
now-how and managerial skills 
which the Gulf countries can gam- 
luliy utilise I do feel therefore, that 
such a move would be of mutual 
advantage to both the parties who 
have been close to each other since 
times immemorial 

A complimentary step has also to 
be taken for Capital formation at 
home which has begun to languish 
due to poor avsiluhiTity of mvestible 
funds brought about by low, rate of 
saving under inflationary conditions 
and the letativeiy low returns on in¬ 
vestment in the corporate sectoi in le- 
fatfion to the atti active rates of in¬ 
terest offered by Banks and the ma¬ 
nufacturing and trading companies 
The sii nation needs to be re ap^nised 
immediately and bettei incentives to 
the Investor provided so that we can 
achieve the imbitious proaramme of 
Industrial cspansion and agricultunt 
piodiiction to meet our own reciuire 
ments and the surplus wc need for 
exports 

1 am confident that we are all 
aware that stringent measures against 
credit expansion have their limitations 
ind while I do not advocate large 
scale deficit financing 1 do feel that 
rrlasalion of credit squeeze and sup 
ply of money wherever availability 
of adequate finance would mean a 
rise in gross national product, should 
be conceded A beginnmg has been 
m id* by the Government by a selec¬ 
tive relaxation in the credit controls 
These need to be sfi etched to genu¬ 
ine requirements ot expanding indus¬ 
trial units and new comers at rea¬ 
sonable rates of interest We can 
thus stem the tide of increasing un¬ 
employment and n.obi|izc our vast 
min-powei resources because the fig¬ 
ure of more than 226,000 iinemplov- 
ed scentists—graduates and post-gn- 
duates with and Without experience— 
do not augur well for the society, 
the economy and the political condt- 
tkuisintiiecounlry Under utifasatton 
of tlw OTOduC* of our technical edu- 
catKJttal mrtltutions which we went 
alt oui to set-up after independence 
IS a sad situation whtcli c tnnot but 
create agitational approach on the 
of wm affected by the present 




state of things Off and on we com¬ 
plain of bram-drain but no soluho" 
to this national loss can bo found 
till employment opportunifirs are 
widened at home 


The concept of controlled econo¬ 
my has serv^ us limited putpose so 
far by inhibiting unplanned indus¬ 
trial expansion without any c<v-«thi- 
tion to the potential requirements of 
the country In some spheies, how¬ 
ever, this has also creuted shortages 
wdtich have as time has gone by, 
shown up m r onstanl h uassmen* fac¬ 
ed by the consimier m obtaining his 
requiraments The Task I ones set up 
lor drafting the Fifth I ive yeai Phn 
have brought out the areas in which 
unbalance between supply and de¬ 
mand need to be corrected 'vithout 
undue loss ol time This n-quires re¬ 
alignment of (he industiial licencing 
pi ocediires to substantially cut down 
Ihe lime log between Ihe ipplipation 
for an Industrial I tcence and imple¬ 
mentation of the project Ciovcm- 
ment have from time to time tried 
to sttcamline the proccdueres but 
there is still a considerable element 
of delay which needs to be climma- 
ted It has been il{e experience of ma¬ 
jority ol letters of Intent holders 
during the list yeai that the avoidable 
delays in covering their requtremmttt 
of capital equipment, while pticcs 
were rapidly using, have completely 
upset their calculations and resulted 
in over-runs m their project costs, 
quite often, due to long waits for 
clearance of applications foi import¬ 
ed capital goods even when foreian 
exchange has othcmvisc been avail¬ 
able 1 heir end-products have, theie- 
tore, become more expensive than 
when they set out to create the ma¬ 
nufacturing facilities 1 believe, how¬ 
ever, thqt the thinking m tlic C eniral 
Oovcinments is now result-oriented 
and we can optimistically look forward 
to the time when the impIcmenUtion 
of theu tine of apprr^ch will obviate 
the lepetiuon of what happened m 
Ihe recent past This should also be 
pointer ot a change of conditions to 
these m private, public ot joint soc- 
toi who pre-tmpt manufacturing ca¬ 
pacities on paper and do nothing or 
little to implement their lettcis of 
Intent 

Gevemment have lecenlly taken a 
veiy welcome step of selected decon¬ 
trol of pilots because the artificial 
spread beween the prices realized by 
the manufuturers and those paid by 
th* consumei onlv helped tlio middte- 
min to create a parallel economy 
which sought to destroy the very sub¬ 
stratum of our scKicty The piolifi- 
calion of this slip lo othei industries 
in wfiich the expansion of capaatics 
has stayed frozen fzi want of ade¬ 
quate return would help the consu¬ 
mer if price controls were lemovod 
and thus the climate «eated for ex¬ 
pansion ot existing units and setting 
up of new manufacturing facilities m 
respective fields Distribution controls 
have only served to distribute short¬ 
ages and encouraged hoarding and 
exploit,ition of the consumer What is 
needed to overcome this tendency is 
a revolution of production to cover 
the escalation of consumption, which 
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h possible onI> tf fldtquntc incentives 
ate nviiKWc to kIikv' ilm end 

Efliinrmmv piuh Ihivenvddt 
n ii(eicn(.i i > uudu utitisntmn of m 
siiHid mdu lull cHpautKS Quite 
sonit of this IS iluL diieeilv o tht 
piescnt powii (cIuIikiIn) funiirtt. A 
trash pi it.i tinnit I > ovtitome this 
pt tniii il pr >t li II which ktepe cr >p 
pmt, up III vnytnfi iltriics m niovt 
suns c tin onl> way to tliiniiuu 
Kit w istUM. <>l iht nitiiHic rtsoiints 
mil tnsuiiiy, stt idy i inploynitnt to tht 
vioiktr in (xisiint units ind ontiuti' 
iviniHsfoi cninloyiiitnt in luw units 
\thith LOiiUI thtn t nm iin without 
ft II >1 hiving to itmuin idle il un 
mt r iplid supply oi powti is not 
loiKit rmirn, 

I ilso stioiitlv bclitsc Ihit tht 
nttJ il the him is full iitilisition 
nl nil mstniltd L ipiitiiits lot miriu 
fjtliiic ol feiliiistrs indtitilion ot 
ntw I iLilitits Without iilu|uite iviil 
abilitv ot Ihis isstntul input stif 
siillicitiity in lood wl I h ins hein 
slitsscd liom ill p'till nils i uiiiut 
lit i hitvui II vse t mid opliiiiist the 
mtpiil lioin the luml undir cul is i 
tionssiilif itiliM.isnml hight yitlijing 
varitlies ot finidgi un sttds we toul I 
to igriattstuii oil set iht vigaiits 
ol monsof n wh ch w is uiikmil to Iht 
country onti agiinin 1*171 

1 hive foi some fimi lietn itpei 


tediv advdcAting self disctnlme in 
tiade unioit activttiet and mtenstve 
propsga inri of the eviU oi strike for 
wage hikes^hieh stive only to cur¬ 
tail pioduetion and thus push up 
prices At one time the concept of 
iiteii based'* wages was advocated 
wiihoiitconsideimethe pre condition 
tint her* availatuiity of goods to 
cover the higllti wams ioi those who 
thought they tould stand to gam hy 
this would only lie achieved wiin 
the maiimum utilisation of the m 
stilled piodiationcapacities 

i omingtoihepcrfoinianie of youi 
Company we Invc aehieved satisfae 
torv lesiilts during the period ended 
I me 10 197-1 The Diieetois* Repoit 
ind Accounts tor this period his been 
in your hands toi so iie time and vou 
must have observed the ch inge in the 
t in panyslmanciaiyeirirom March 
list to lune 10th and the prepar ition 
ol iccoiii’ls for a penod of H 
months If our jjiiectori would have 
miint lined tlic dividend is indie ited 
in the Resolution Ini issue of Roniis 
Shoes which wis adopted at the 
I 1 st Annuil (leniiil Meeting but 
hiving tegard to the provisions ol 
(oiupmies (lempoiiity Restiution 
on Dividendsl Act of 1974 v(»u 
Diiectoi tould leiomnitiid only 
I Ifpci cent 

V due ot pioduetion during die 
quaiter July Septcmbci 1974 was Rs 


9 SI crores as compdeed to Ra 4 2^ 
erores durin| the same penod latt 
year which I hope the ^rdhdldeia 
will agree leflects intensive utilisa- 
tkHt of oui manufoctunos facihtios 
which receiwd a spMbie fillto front 
mtioduction of working on SundiOT 
which i« unique for tyie mdustiy In 
tndui or for tint mattei anywhere in 
the world 


Though none too soon Oovem 
meat removed controls on prices of 
automotive tyres and tubes in April 
1974 inti we are grateful to them 
fot this realistu, tnd piagmatic ap¬ 
proach to hcaltliy espansion ot our 
industry which was giuaning under 
the burden o( over 60* increase m 
the tost of esscntwl raw materials 
only betwein November l%8 and 
April 1974 when an opportunity was 
nllouled to the industry to levise 
their prices 

Memwhdt tyre Indiisiry hid ono 
again shown a sense ot national be 
longing and I ci’ponsible appioachto 
the pioblems of the consumer ol it* 
pioducts by mnounemg last week a 
cut m the piitcs ot tiutk lyies to 
help the 1 1 msport Indiistiv which i* 
me ut the htasiesl tiised m the coui 
try for the cusi of vehicles md its 
maiptenanci 

As stited in the Diieetois Rtpoit, 


yoarComtnnY«HHtU|h9rtly aittUdrfc 
on It* Rt S5-ukh priqj^ to thonu 
factuie 2,500 lOROes of CtftiWl Buck 
and Repair htatsriob per apiittm 
while cpntlnuiog the prptcatMtM of 
aobstantial «t ft* M^ncity 

for manufaetufe df antonwaKie tyns 
and tube* The rupee teKutM* fOt 
both these proyccts will he nel targe 
ly from our own cash gsaeratioa and 
retained earning* aAd ute halatue. m 
eluding I oreign hschange fttgiin 
nients as lertn loans from ftnancial 
insutiition* 

Before I conclude I take pleasure 
in offering on behalf of mv ctdlci 
gues on the Board and mytelf, oui 
thanks to Kerat t State Oovemmeni 
tor their assistance whenever wc 
sought it, the Central Government foi 
then appreciation of out desiie to 
giow 1 inancial Institutions and Rank 
ers oiir leehnicalCollahOfators.l/ni 
royal for their continued interest in 
Our progress opr woikers our Offi 
teis both lechnicat and Admimstia 
tivi and-Sales Staff alt over tlw coun 
try and our Shareholders whitte cor 
ridenee and goodwill we have con 
iinued to enioy and specially thusi 
of vou who have taken the troubli 
to attend this meeting 

N B This does not purport to lie 
the reeord of the proceedings ol the 
1 Diiitetntb Annual (leneral Meetint, 
ol the C ompanv 
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Microfilm Edition of Eastern Economist 


eastern economist, for tho benefit of its reatferg, both at 
X home and abroad, has made arrangements with Univeraity Microfilms 
X of Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. for Aa lattar undertaking the reproduc* 
t tion of £a$ltrn Economist on microfilm and through xerographic copies. 


This arrangement covers for the present back Issues of Eastmn 
^ Economist starting from January 1971. The question of Including Issues 
^ from earlier years tn this arrangement it under conaideratlon. 

University MIcroflIms will bs sending the relevant literature to 
prospective microfilm subscribers It Is believed that this service 
will be of particular Interest and value to libraries, business houses, 
firms, government offices and other Inatitutiona which may find it useful 
to maintain flies of Eastern Economist lor record and rafersnea. 

Prospective mlcrohlm subscribers may addraat thsir anqutriss toi 
Serial Publicattons University Microfilms, 300 North ZsebRoad, Ann 
^ Arbor, Michigan 48106, USA. 
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Strengthening 
puUie distri¬ 
bution system 

The following is the text 
of the background paper on 
public distribution system 
which was discussed at the 
Ail India Congress Committee 
Camp held at Narora, Uttar 
Pradesh, from November 22 to 
24, im. 

The way our economy is 
structured today it is indicated 
that responsibility for steady 
flow of mass consumption 
goods must rest with the 
government. In order that a 
public distribution system con¬ 
sistent with our resources in 
terms of men and materials 
could be evolved, the follow¬ 
ing plan may be considered: 

(i) The goods identified 
for this purpose would be 
foddgrains, edible oils ihclud- 
ing vanaspati, domestic coal 
(s^ coke), standard cloth, 
washing soap, cement for low 
income housing, writing paper 
for educational purposes, 
sugar, kerosene and essential 
drugs. 

(ii) The responsibility in 
res^t of supplies of these 
artlclea may be limited to 
urban centres with population 
of less than 100,000 and/or to 
labour concentratioA areas. 

(iii) The existing distribu¬ 
tion agencies including co- 
operahves may be retained. 
In addition, studenu and lab¬ 
our bod^ativcs may be en¬ 
couraged diftiributkm of 
the' i^tifled esfieraial com- 
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modlties in labour concentra¬ 
tion and student concentration 
areas. In the labour concen¬ 
tration areas, it should also 
be possible to involve the 
employers in distribution of 
essentials to the workers and 
in student concentration 
areas, it should be possible to 
have student cooperatives re¬ 
presenting ail educational in¬ 
stitutions. 

As a first step, the rc'pon- 
sibility of statutory rationing 
in large urban concentrations 
will have to be reappraised. 
Considering the pressure on 
materials as well as of move¬ 
ment, it will be necessary that 
there should be a complete 
check of all ration curds and 
income-tax payers should be 
excluded from the system of 
preferential distribution at 
lower prices. 

If this is done, it will be 
possible to provide for essen¬ 
tials in a larger number of 
urban areas instead of con¬ 
centrated supplies of materials 
to a few cities under statutory 
rationing to feed and clothe 
people who can afford to dis¬ 
pense with this facility. 

As far as foodgrains are 
concerned the stocks main¬ 
tained by the FCI may in 
aggregate be sufficient but it 
is of utmost importance that 
stocks are built at points of 
distribution sufRcient to meet 
three months’ requirement. 
The same should apply to 
other essential articles also 
named earlier. For this, all 
embargo on movement on 
government account and if 
sponsored by government by 
rail or by trucks must be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

Retail distribution should 
be done throngbtfae estEdiiisfa- 
ed retail outlets in respect of 


foodgrains. edible oil, soap, 
coal, essential drugs and 
kerosene. These retail outlets, 
aS existing today in the name 
of fair-price shops, will be 
very rigorously scrutinised as a 
very large number of them 
happen tO' be spurious. 

These retail outlets in the 
shape of the fair price shops 
may be retained by the consu¬ 
mer cooperatives, super bazars, 
labour cooperatives and stu¬ 
dent cooperatives and also by 
people of experience and pro¬ 
ven integrity. 

As for kerosene, additional 
outlets will have to be divised 
through the petrol pumps 
which are fairly numerous and 
could provide a very large 
number of additional outlets. 
This supply should be avail¬ 
able, in the alternative, to the 
card holders. 

As for standard cloth, in¬ 
stead of having the present 
system of liaving a cluster of 
outlets run by the mills in the 
same area, the correct ap¬ 
proach should be to decide 
the number of outlets in parti- 
color areas and assign one 
area to a mill which should 
stock standard cloth of all the 
mills including those which 
are run by the NTC. NTC 
itself can provide a much lar¬ 
ger number of outlets and 
should be the lead organisa¬ 
tion for this distribution 
scheme. 

It will not be correct to 
bureaucratise the procedure by 
subjecting the retail outlets to 
inspectors from different or¬ 
ganisations except for periodi¬ 
cal check. The civil supplies or¬ 
ganisations should basically 
be concerned with movement, 
stocking and distribution in 
order that the retail outlets 
are kept fed with stocks ade¬ 
quate fora month. 

Two months’ additional 
stock at each distribution 
centre must be held as a per¬ 
manent inventory. Financing 
liscilities in order that these 
stocks could be held at diffe¬ 
rent centres should be pro¬ 
vided to the civil supplies or¬ 
ganisations in the difibrent 
^ates and for that the bonks 
will have to be involved in 
the system as otherwise essen- 
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tiai stock-piling will not be 
possible. The central civil sup¬ 
plies organisation and the state 
civil supplies organisations 
must be involved in this com¬ 
mon task in a more ration¬ 
alised manner. 

It would he desirable that the 
movement could be one-stage 
instead of splitting the move¬ 
ment in two parts in order 
that overheads could be saved; 
but the responsibility for 
micro-distribution inside the 
state should rest with the state 
civil supplies organisation. 

It will also be desirable if 
supervision over stocking and 
retail distribution is entrusted 
to central civil supplies or¬ 
ganisation in respect of cities 
over five lakhs of population 
and those having population 
between one and five lakhs 
should rest with the state 
agencies. 

As for ensuring the quality 
of supplies, it will be necessary 
to sponsor consumer resistance 
societies in all such centres as 
apart of the system in order 
that they can perform tlic 
watch-dog function. 

Supplies of all such retail 
distribution centres must bo 
at the cx-mill price and should 
be drawn from tlie mills direct¬ 
ly. There should be no scope 
whatever of intermediaries, 
meaning, between the produc¬ 
tion centres and the distribu¬ 
tion centres. As for writing 
paper, the distribution of 
writing paper should squarely 
rest on the student coopera¬ 
tives who should be actively 
involved in this exercise in 
order to build in them a sense 
of participation in the public ■ 
distribution system. 

Before the scheme is‘| 
brought in operation, it will be ' 
neces'.'ary to work out the de-i| 
tails of total requirements and ; 
the movement and stocking j 
plan. A plan to procure from 
different sources the materials ! 
and to stock them will have i 
to be drawn in fairly in ad¬ 
vance. It is of utmost im¬ 
portance that the part of 
production whicli will go tO| 
the public distribution system.i 
must be drawn up centre-wispi 
and also in aggregates and r 
given to the different mills so i 
that they can conform to the il 
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'production targets as also 
'abide by the movement plui 
fgivcn to them 

A necessary part of the 
icxertise o< public distribution 
isystem is to ensure that pro- 
Iduction ot these articles is 
maintained at the optimum 
level As an essential con¬ 
dition of this. It will be 
necessary to reappraise 
the price control systems 
which now operate on items 
involved in public distribution 
like vanaspati and cement 

It will also be necessary to 
encourage production of es¬ 
sential at tides like soaps if they 
do not impose any draft on 
any other essential article like 
edible oils As such, the 
public distribution system be¬ 
comes involved with our pro¬ 
duction and control strategies 
and, unless these two are ap¬ 
proached m an integral man¬ 
ner, production ot mass con¬ 
sumption ailicles will not 
increase so as to sustain the 
public distribution system 

1 or this relaxation of res¬ 
trictions relating to foreign 
maior companies in utilizing 
full capacity for manufacture 
ot essential drugs will have 
to be considered 

As for cement for low 
income housing gioups, it 
should be possible to canalise 
the supplies of such cement 
through the low income hous¬ 
ing cooperatives Tor this 
purpose, the diflcrcnt housing 
schemes wheteer ol low in¬ 
come urban housing or to 
operative workers liousing 
schemes or schemes of diffe¬ 
rent housing boards oi LlC 
sponsoied schemes foi low 
income groups will have to 
be particularly scrutinised and 
cement will have to assigned 
for distribution to the spon¬ 
soring agencies in terms for 
their phased lequircments on 
high piionty b.isis 

The slum cle.irance pro¬ 
grammes of dilTcrent municipal 
organisations will also have 
to be given top-most priority 
and for that cement will have 
to be made available tor altei- 
native housing to the state 
government agencies operating 
the slum clearance scheme 


The minister m charge of 
Civil Supplies in the states as 
well as the minister in charge 
of Civil Supplies at the centre 
should have small monitoring 
agencies representing the diffe¬ 
rent organisation including 
consumer resistance societies 
involved m the public distri¬ 
bution system as well as civil 
supplies organisations so as to 


monitor the fttnctionisi of the 
publicdistribntloti lytteip from 
month to moau. A eentml 
monitoring apefl^ t>oih at tlw 
centre as well as at the state 
level will have to be installed. 

It may possibly be neces¬ 
sary at a later date to have a 
central consumer goods corpo¬ 
ration m order that they can 
centrally buy ail the eseentials 


from the different orgsAiNi-' 
riOBi and maintnla % hmlilr 
Bteel; of all thie cMentinla At 
nodal distribntkm pphstg tp 
fbed the distribstion mnfrea 
at short notice Mtttoulitly If 
there is a trentpoft bott'ulpeic 
or if there is a sudden itln- 
pearapee of essential goods 
due to unforeseen shortage of 
materials or finance. 
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the exl^iuion of tntrjt>ComAuaUy trade, 
ind^tria! development in certain sectors 
and the increasing imjiortance of{irob> 
lems connected with the environment 
and the protection of human hetdth have 
revealed the existence of significant tech¬ 
nical barriers in a number of sectors other 
than those indicated in the resolution 
of 1969. The earlier programme was 
therefore supplemented by a Council 
Resolution of May, 1973, addixtg new 
sectors. 

Then, in November, 1973, the Euro¬ 
pean Commission put forward a detailed 
proposal, with precise timetables, which 
would enable the Council to adopt be¬ 
fore the end of 1977 all proposals for 
directives bearing on the important tech¬ 
nical barriers so ftir identilied. This pro¬ 
posal, which formed part of a much lar¬ 
ger programme for the implementation 
of the industrial policy of the Commu¬ 
nity, was adopted by the Council oi 
Ministers in Deecmber. 197.1. 

the new timetable 

The new timetable is divided into five 
phases, two in the year 1974 and one m 
each of the three following years In 
the first half of 1974 dircctivc> wire 
issued covering twenty foodstuffs and 
beverages: some vehicles and electrical 
Standards; some measuring instruments, 
and a number of other items. Vehicle 
Standards arc the main clement in the 
second phase of the programme, along 
with pressure vessels and measuring ins¬ 
truments. In 1975, vehicles again play a 
major part, along with “dangerous pre¬ 
parations”, textiles and toys, Tne lists 
for 1977 and 1978 each contain a wide 
variety of products. 

The harmonisation of standards, as 
such, is not part of the activities of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
because all seven countries in the free trade 
.trea pursue this effort through their 
membership of other international bodies 
tackling the problem. Hosvever, EFTA is 
active &) in seeking by means of its advance 
notification procedure on new standards, 
to minimise the creation of now technical 
barrien to trade within the Association, 
and (b) by means of “schemes for the 
mutual recogriition of tests and inspec¬ 
tions” in seeking to eliminate trade bar¬ 
riers arising from the teats and inspections 
required to verify that imported goods 
conform to the standards imposed by the 
importing country. 

The cooperation of the EFTA coun¬ 
tries in the field of technical barriers to 
trade beq|aa la 1964. Recognising the in¬ 
creasing importance of industrial stan¬ 
dardisation within EFTA as tariffs were 
progressiva^ ellmiaated, agreement was 
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rewhid whereby EFTA countries prepar¬ 
ing new or revised cttnpulsory standards 
were invited to notify one another and 
the EFTA secretariat in advance of the 
content of projected regulations. Noti- 
fi'.3ittons were to state the reference num¬ 
ber of the international standard, if any, 
covering the same subject and whether 
the new standard would be identical. Any 
deviations or more severe requirements 
were to be explained and justified. Where 
no international standard existed, expla¬ 
nation was to be given for the necessity 
of tlic new standard, along with infor- 
m ition on any intended action to propose 
such a new international standard to 
the competent international organisation. 

Any comments by other EFTA govern¬ 
ments on such notifications were normal¬ 
ly to be made through their delegations 
to EFFA in 0:neva. If desired, the 
matter could be raised for discussion in 
the EFTA Council, which in its turn 
could refer the question to an expert 
group. 

This scheme lias been used in different 
degrees by the EFTA countries. Up to 
cnJ-October 1973. a total of 180 notifi- 
c itions had been recieved by tlie EFTA 
Secretarial. In October, the EFTA 
Council instructed the Committee of 
Trade Experts to evaluate the experience 
gamed sp far and lo suggest any improve¬ 
ments in the procedure considered desira¬ 
ble. At the time of writing, the com¬ 
mittee has discu-isej the mitter at one 
meeting. 

International trade may be hampered 
not only by different technical regulations 
or standards, but also by provisions for the 
testing and inspection of goods. Thus, 
it is often required that goods be tested 
by the authorities in the country of im¬ 
port. This requirement can be eased by 
arrangements whereby importing coun¬ 
tries, while still insisting that their own 
standards be met, will accept the tests 
and inspections carried out to those 
specifications in th: exporting country. 

This is a path which EFTA has follo¬ 


wed Since 1959. Arrangements now exist 
for the mutual rccognitioi of tots of 
certain electrical products, of pressure 
vessels of all types, of ships* safety and 
fire-fighting equipment, of gas appliances 
and of agricultural tractors. In addition, 
a convention is m operation providing 
for the Mutual Recognition of Inspec¬ 
tions in respect of the manufacture of 
pharratocutical products. This is diffe¬ 
rent from the other schemes in that the 
entire process of manufactarc is subject 
to rigor.tus inspection, and not simply 
tlic end-product. Another special case 
IS the hallmirking of article.s made from 
precious metals. The convention on 
hallmarking was the first international 
regulation of any kind in this field and 
established tlie first international hall¬ 
mark, which can be applied by the assay 
autliorities of eacli participating country. 

Two features of ail these schemes 
sliould be noted: 

I'irst, they need not be limited to pro¬ 
ducts subject to government inspection; 
they can work equally well between non¬ 
governmental authorities responsible for 
applying the standards. 

Secondly, since tliese schemes do not 
arise from the Stockholm Convention 
(the EFTA Treaty), all have provisions 
whereby their membership can include 
organisations m non-LF'TA countries, 
which arc competent for the administra¬ 
tion of regulations regarding the testing, 
inspection and approval of goods covered 
by the schemes. In fact, the schemes 
have an existence of their own. indepen¬ 
dent ofBFrA. 

At the ministerial meeting of the 
EFTA Councils in November, 1973, it was 
decided to investigate the possibility of 
introducing new schemes for the mutual 
recognition of tost results. In addition, 
various EFFA bidies were asked to con¬ 
sider m what ways cooperation with 
other international organ<sations in the 
field of standards might most fruitfully 
be brought about. 
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Oil politics coming 


Rather more than a year ago world 
indaitries received the shock of sharply 
increased oil prices from the pro¬ 
ducers in the Arab countries and Iran. 
It has taken them all that time to work 
out a strategy, led by the USA and fol¬ 
lowed with various degrees of willing¬ 
ness by the western European states—ex¬ 
cept for France and Norway to—^liandle 
the situation. Inevitably, it has some¬ 
thing of the character of a confrontation 
and has been accepted as such by the 
oil producers organised in OPEC whose 
General-Secretary the Algerian Abdera- 
hman Khene, has described the majority 
industrial states’ strategy as '‘extraordi¬ 
narily dangerous.” 

8 political weapon 

The Arabs arc said to have the com¬ 
mented that “petroleum is 90 per cent 
politics” and it is clear enough that the 
Ara\>s, without the Iranians and other 
non-Arab oil producers of west Africa 
and South America, are united in presen¬ 
ting a solid front to use the oil weapon 
to obtain concessions in the Arab-Isracli 
dispute. This is a side of the issue so far 
politely obscured but how long it will 
remain so now that the Algerian Presi¬ 
dent of the UN General Assembly has 
limited Israeli speaking-time and given 
ample time for a speech by the Israelis’ 
arch-enemy Mr Arafat remains to be 
seen. There is no doubt that the very con¬ 
siderable Jewish influence in the USA 
regarded not so much his speech but the 
fact that he was allowed to speak at all 
as a grave irritation for which they hold 
the Algerians particularly responsible. It 
might not be an exaggeration to attri¬ 
bute the militant tone of the US Secre¬ 
tary of State’s address in Chicago on 
Nov^ber 14 as, in part, a response to 
this irritation. In response OPEC, through 
its general-secretary, made it very clear 
that the formation of a 16-nation inter¬ 
national energy agency within OECD was 
regarded as an unfriendly act. 

Mr Khene remarked acidly that the 
USA, Britain and France between them 
spent more on armaments than all the 
OPEC states were able to earn as na¬ 
tional product. The inclusion of France 
m his remark was a trifle unfair for 
France will have nothing to do with this 
ifl-naaion energy organisation and is 
strivhftg for an oil tummit meeting bet¬ 
ween oil-ctwauming and producing coun¬ 
tries fairly soon, Norway, rich in oil, 
leels, it dims ttot .need the new US~4ed 


venture and the French claim that none of 
the 16 States except the USA are really 
opposed to the French proposal. Greece, 
at odds with NATO, is also keeping out 
and Finland, with its close ties with the 
USSR, also keeps aloof. It is worth re¬ 
marking that three European neutral 
states—Austria, Sweden and Swii/er- 
land—that generally try to avoid big 
power politics—joined the oil-sharing 
group after receiving assurances that it 
would not violate their neutrality. 
Austria, host-country to OPEC which 
moved to Vienna from Geneva about eight 
years ago, may be hoping to liave a chance 
to play its usual role as an intermediary 
and Chancellor Krcisky has already 
spoken of an “institutionalized dialogue. 
But at the moment there is not much 
scope for an'intermediary. For the second 
and much more widely acknowledged, as¬ 
pect of the oil confrontation —the more 
intractable question of striking a fair 
balance between the cost of Arab and 
Iranian oil exports and the steadily rising 
cost of theii imports, largely industrial, 
from oil-consuming states of high indus¬ 
trial development This aspect is the more 
intractable because it hides divergences 
among oil-producing countries. 

wide divergence 

Between the Saudi Arabian atti¬ 
tude and that of Iran there is wide 
gulf and source of much open anl 
even more not so open recrimi¬ 
nation. The Saudis want to get the 
Israel issue out of the way partly because 
its continUiince increases the activity and 
political power of Arab radicals to whom 
the .Saudis are at least opposed as much 
as they are to the Israelis. Saudi Arabia, 
also, needs no more oil income. Iran has 
no interest in the Israel issue bat is inten¬ 
sely interested in earning at least as much 
from its oil exports as it has to pay out 
to meet the ruinous western inflation 
which sends its import bills ever higher. 
Both sides see in the USA their major 
opponent, which is one reason why the 
shaky British and French currencies have 
enjoyed the benefit of Arab and Iranian 
investment and purchases which might 
have been expected to cross the Atlantic. 
The Venezuelans and Nigerians might be 
expected to have attitudes simiter to 
Iran and the poorer oil producers—Egypt 
Libya and Algeria—might one day stress 
Arab unity in seekii^ financial help from 
the wealthy Saudis. For this reason Saudi 
Arabia stands closer fo thP attitudes 
than any other Arab Itote and the com- 


to boil' 

ing OPEC session here is likely to see 
some explosive speaking. 

Another aspect of high oil prices stems 
from the west’s and especially the USA 
efforts since the early 19603 to seek and 
produce oil in areas under their control 
and preferably within their own territories. 
The huge cost of making new oil borings, 
often uselessly, in the USA and west 
Europe, in the seas near their shores and 
the expensive production of oil from 
shale h,avc forced up oil and petrol prices 
to the industrial user, domestic consumer 
and foreign importer similarly to the rise 
caused by the Arab and Iranian oii price 
surge. The huge oil companies have not 
only doubled their outlays but also their 
profits in several cases and never less than 
by 40 percent. These profits have enabled 
the concerns to take a major share in buil¬ 
ding atomic energy stations and to control 
a sizeable part of known uranium deposits 
and coal reserves. 

Nervousness about the v.iluc of money 
has pushed the value of gold up to some 
20J dollars per troy ounce. This does 
not reflect a rational estimate of the 
world economy or of the prospects of 
any individual national economy. The 
US dollar, and the franc (French) 
have suffered systematically and the West 
German Chancellor, Herr Schmidt— a 
politician rather prone to off-the-cuff 
remarks—added to the general feeling of 
insecurity by hinting that he saw no 
objection to an increase m the value of 
the mark in order to reduce his nation’s 
huge trading surplus. 

illosory strength 

Germany's strength can lead to illu¬ 
sions. Unemployment is rising fairly 
sharply in a country acutely sensitive 
to worklessness and high prices. This 
helps to account for the fact that though 
the socialist-liberal coalition consistently 
produces good economic results in ex¬ 
ports it has recently lost state elections 
in Bavaria and Hesse very largely because 
things nearer the German heart than 
sales abroad are not going so well. If 
and when the internal position in West 
Germany conies more nearly to reaenible 
the situation in Britain or even Italy the 
money-exporting “guest-worker” will 
nolon^r be welcome and the “guest- 
workers” homelands, with German money 
stored, will no longer be able to buy 
German products. There is increasing 
threat to existing political institutions 
as strikes in France and some political 
debates in Britain have shown. 
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India-GDR Panel 

'The talks between Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and 
tlic Premier of the German 
Deomciatic Republic (GDR). 
J>SMr Horst Sindermann, and 
Ullheir aides ended with the sign- 
jtiing of an agreement on the 
’'({establishment of a permanent 
ii'joint commission for economic 
J scientific and technical coope- 
ration between the two count- 
I rics This is the fourteenth 
, jt such commission to be set up 
wby this country with foreign 
I'countries, and will have under 
.Tits psrvicw relations in the 
I'ftcld of industry, commerce, 
if,agriculture, shipping, electro- 
nics. science and technology 
^ planning and any othei eco- 

f nomic area mutually identified 
by the two sides. Efforts would 
,Tbe made by the two sides to 
{ accelerate the growth of trade 
between the two countries. The 
GDR is reported to have agreed 
(to import non-traditional 
I' goods, especially engineering 
, “ products from India. The joint 
{ commission is expected to re- 
,1 View the economic relations 
t between the two countries 
►{and explore new areas of co¬ 
il operation at least once every 
Lyear. The Indo-GDR trade, 
^whi'h is of the order of Rs 

J 64 crorcs is expected to be 
doubled over the next five- 
jijyear period The agreement 
iialso IS expected to boost in- 
sdustria! collaborations bet- 
jfwecn the two countries. 

|||lndo>Cxech Agreement 

The Indo-Czechoslovak 
I ('protocol on economic, trade 
I and technical cooperation was 
j initiated recently by the two 
[co-chairmen of Imjo-Caecho- 
F Slovak Joint Committee, Mr 
I Ing. Andrcj Barc^. Czech 
i minister for Foreign Trade 
f and Prof. D.P. Chattopadhya- 


ya, union minister of Com¬ 
merce. The protocol was 
signed on December 4, 1974 in 
the presence of the Prime 
Minister of India and the 
Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. 

The growth of Indo-Cze- 
choslovak trade and measures 
to increase it were discussed, 
taking into account the need 
of crucial commodities 
needed by both sides. It 
was argued that efforts should 
be made for the increase m 
export of non-traditional 
items from India to Czecho¬ 
slovakia such as processed 
food products, products of 
manufacturing units set up 
with Czechoslovak assistance 
or collaboration, engineering 
products and a wide range of 
consumer goods. It was 
hoped that the credit extended 
under the Third Economic 
Agreement would be utilised 
expeditiously 

In the field of science and 
technology both sides drew 
up a concrete programme of 
cooperation for the period 
January 1975 to December 
1976, in accordance with the 
agreement in this field signed 
in May, 1973. The programme 
envisages cooperation in bene¬ 
ficial ion of low grade ferrous 
and non-ferrous ores, building 
sciences, industrial micro¬ 
biology and industrial fermen¬ 
tation, welding and high pres¬ 
sure vessel technology, medi¬ 
cal fields, natural and artificial 
fibre and fabric, leather re¬ 
search, macromolecular che¬ 
mistry, application of cyber¬ 
netics in planning and coope¬ 
ration m the field of farm 
machinery. It was agreed that 
the programme of cooperation 
should be development oriented 
through undertaking projects 


of applied nature and of rele¬ 
vance to both countries. 

In the new field of elec¬ 
tronics both sides held detail¬ 
ed discussions on the various 
possible areas of collaboration 
and trade in electronic items. 
It was decided to expand the 
scope of the existing agree¬ 
ment for the production of 
radar equipment, expand 
mutual traefe in electronic 
components, pay special atten¬ 
tion to collaboration in com¬ 
puter peripherals and con¬ 
sider utilisation by the Cze¬ 
choslovak side of the facilities 
offered by the Santa Cruz 
Electronic Export Processing 
Zone. 

In the field of industrial 
cooperation both sides recog¬ 
nised the need for diversifying 
scope of collaboration into 
new areas of sophisticated 
technology. Examination of 
possibilities of undertaking 
joint ventures in third coun¬ 
tries was particularly discussed 
by both sides. Constructive 
and time bound recommen¬ 
dations were also made relat¬ 
ing to fuller utilisation of 
capacity of Czechoslovak 
aided projects. The Indo- 
Czechoslovak Joint Committee 
was set up in 1966. Its fourth 
meeting was held in Prague in 
June last year. Its present 
meeting is the fifth one in the 
scries. 

India-Sudan Cooperation 

India and Sudan signed 
recently two agreements on 
economic, scientific and tech¬ 
nical cooperation and cultural 
exchanges which the Foreign 
ministers of the two countries 
said would open new vistas in 
their bilateral relations. The 
Sudanese President Gaffar 
Mohammed Nimcri and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi wit¬ 
nessed the signing ceremonies. 
Under this five-year agreement, 
renewable for another five 
years by tacit agreement of 
both sides, India would carry 
out feasibility studies for set¬ 
tingup in Sudan cement, tex¬ 
tile and sugar plants and es¬ 
tablish small-scale industries 
for manufacture of agricul¬ 
tural and other implements. 
India is also expected to sup¬ 
ply sophisticated machinery to 


Sudan on a deferred payment 
basis. 

The second agreement on 
cultural exchanges envisages 
exchange of professors, grant 
of schdarshim and exchange 
of museum objects, bibliogra¬ 
phy and specialists in various 
fields, including radio, press 
and sports. The agreement 
provides for setting up a joint 
committee of the Indian and 
Sudanese officials which will 
meet periodicatly to draw up 
details for exchange of per¬ 
sonnel. 

Agreement with Egypt 

A protocol for the exchange 
of materials, including seeds 
and implements for experi- 
meiilal purposes and infor¬ 
mation and documentation in 
agriculture was signed between 
the governments of India and 
the Arab Republic of Egypt, 
recently. This is in conti¬ 
nuation of the protocol signed 
earlier in 1969, between • the 
two countries, concerning 
technical and scientific co¬ 
operation in the field of agri¬ 
culture. The protocol also 
envisages exchange of visits of 
high government officials and 
experts and grant of scholar¬ 
ships for training. Dr. M.S, 
Swaminathan, Director-Gene¬ 
ral, Indian C'onncil of Agri¬ 
cultural Research and Secre¬ 
tary to the government of 
India and Mr. M.A. Ohaffar, 
Dtrcclor-General, Cotton Re¬ 
search Institute, Giza (Egypt) 
signed the protocol on behalf 
of their respective govern¬ 
ments. 

In the field of crop 
improvement, both countries 
will cooperate in evolving high 
yielding and high quality va¬ 
rieties and hybrids of field 
crops together with appro¬ 
priate package of practices by 
utilising the materials of Arab 
Republic of Egypt and India. 
The crops covered include 
rice, wheat, sorghum, legumes, 
oilseed cotton, sujnr- 
cane. horticulture and fibre 
crops, as also land reclama¬ 
tion & rehabilitation, wdter 
management, solar energy, 
cow dung gas plant for energy 
and manure and agrkiuUtt»l 
implements. In the fidd of 
aatmai sciences and fisbe- 
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ries, coltabomion js«Bvi$aged 
in vaccine production, disease 
mvestigatiop, fisheri^ horse 
breeding broiler production, 
and buialo breeding. Accord¬ 
ing to the protocol, the ^o- 
gramme is to be imptemented 
m W4 and 1971 

New Oethi-Bonn Pecf 

India and West Oennany 
signed an agreement on 
November 25 for scientific co> 
operation. Prof. K.H. Bechurts, 
Chairman of the Federation of 
Research Institutions, and 
Dr. Y. Nayudamma. Director- 
General of the Council of 
Scientific and industrial Re¬ 
search, signed the agreement 
lor West Germany and India, 
respectively. The agreement 
lovcrsabont 35 research jw- 
lects in geo-sciences, materials 
lesearch, coal technology, 
electronics, food proces¬ 
sing technology and elec¬ 
trical, chemical, and me¬ 
chanical engineering. The 
two countries will exchange 
non-classified information, 
scientists and technicians 
.md assist in procuring 
scientific equipment. Prof. 
Bechurts said, “As West Ger¬ 
many was fairly advanced in 
coal technology it could assist 
India in develc^ing coal mines 
scientifically.” In electronics, 
|oint research was planned 
I'ur designing semi-conductors 
.ind integrated circuits. 

Copper Forum 

A Copper Forum, to dis- 
(.uss the production, avail- 
.ihility and industry's problems 
I elated to the very important 
metal, copper, was held 
recently in New Delhi. The 
lorum, first of its kind, 
etTectively considered, the 
I ole of this metal vis-a-vis 
Indian industrial develop¬ 
ment and analysed the pro¬ 
blems of primary metal pro¬ 
duction, copper semis industry 
and identifiM the areas where 
lesenrch and development 
efiorts can be useM The 
participmion of ov^ 350 dele¬ 
gates fim ail over India and 
irw experts firom abroad amply 
‘‘■gnified the importance of tm 
meetins, in hia inaugural ad¬ 
dress, Mr. M.S. l^thak, Meia- 
bor, Piatmmg Commission, 
dwelt upon th* steps 


taken by the Planning Com- duction and supply of better 
miiisUm and other similar vegetable seeds. The third 
bodies towards country’s self- scheme is intended to estab- 
sufilciency in vitally im- lish sound seed organisations 
portant minerals and metals, at the various stute/regionnl 
Emphasizing the necessity of levels. The expertise of the 
mience and technology for National Seeds Corporation 
improving the industrial at- has also been made available 
mosphere and consequently to the developing countries for 
the standard of living of peo- organising qiiiilily seed pro- 
plr- duction agencies and setting 

up seed processing plants. 

Natlonai Seeds 

Corperetion Government to Encour¬ 

age Small Units 

The National Seeds Cor¬ 
poration (NSC) achieved a As a measure of assisUincc 
turnover of Rs 831.80 lakhs to the small-scale indu.stry, the 
during the year 1973-74. re- union government has deci- 
fiecting an increase of 15 per ded to include 28 additional 
c'cnt over the previous year's items for the exclusive purchase 
turnover. The pre-tax profits from this sector. The Directo- 
enrnod by NSC were to the t une rate General of Supplies and 
of Rs 116.38 lakhs compared Disposals will now purchase 
to Rs 84.28 lakhs in the previ- only from small industrial 
ous year. The corporal ion has units these new items which 
declared a dividend of five per include electrical appliances, 
cent, fittings for sanitary plumbing, 

liquid soap, wax paper, woo- 

For the current year, the den chairs, blotting paper and 
NSC has taken up produc- centrifugal pumps etc. The 
tion and distribution of high list of articles reserved for 
quality seeds to meet increus- exclusive purchase from small- 
ing demand^ of the farmers, scale units consisted of 192 
The targets for the current year, items. With the addition of 
the first year of the fifili five- 28 new articles, the list now 
year Plan arc 103,000 quintals contains 220 items. The items 
for foundation seed and 782,0(K) are: 1. Animal driven vchi- 
quintals for certified seeds clcs (civil requirements only) 
which exceed those originally 2. Anklets web khaki 3. All 
envisaged for the final year of badges, cloth embroidered and 
the fifth Plan. Last year pro- metals. 4. Attache cases 5. 
duction and distribution of Bags ice head (civil requirc- 
foundation seeds and certified ments only) 6. Bandage cloth, 
.seeds touched the figure of 7. Barbed wire. 8. Basket cane 
57,000 quintals and 307,000 , 9. Belt leather and strips. 10. 
quintals respectively. .\d' Belt leather. 11. Benzol Ben- 
vunce action is being taken to zoate. 12. Blacksmith hearth 
ensure that the achievement of 13. Boot polish. 14. Bone 
these targets is not hampered meal. 15. Boxes made of 
by constraints in availability metal (civil requirements only), 
of finance, processing facilities 16. Boxing boots. 17. Boots 
etc. and shoes of all types exclud¬ 

ing canvas shoes (civil require- 

Thc NSC is also to imple- ments only) 18. Brass dampers 
ment new schemes for build- 19. Brass padlocks. 20. Brief 
ing up a sound .seed industry cases. 21. Brooms. 22. Buck- 
in the country, for which a les. 23. Brushes. 24. Button 
sum of Rs 7 crores has been Metal. 25. Cans (made up to 
allocated in addition to a sum O, I. sheets for milk and mca- 
of Rs 4 crores provided by uring) 26. Cash bags. 27. Caps 
the Planning CommiMfion fbr cotton. 28. Caps woollen. 29. 
tnereaking the level of normal Caps waterproof. 30. Casing 
aetivittes. Oue of Uie unpor- and capping, 31. Ceiling roses 
tant schemes envisages the upte 15 amps. 32. Copper 
butUing up of buller stocks of stiipbate, 33. Centriftigai steel 
quality sews. . The amer is plate Mowers. 34. Coir mat- 
aimed at slimtttetqtjl Ihe pro- tpesf and matting. 35. Chains 


lashing. 36. Chuppals and 
sandals. 37. COir fibre and 
coir yarn. 38. Community re¬ 
ceiver®. 39. Cone & valves 
(for water fitting only). 40. 
Conduit pipes (metllic). 41. 
Cotton wool (non absorbent). 
42, Cotton cord twine (other 
than defence) 43. Cotton 
hosiery (civil requirements 
only) 44. Crates wooden. 45. 
Cumblics. 46. Curtains mos¬ 
quito (civil requirements only) 
47. Di.stribulion btiards upto 
15 amps. 48 Dusters cotton 
all types except the items re¬ 
quired in khedi. 49. Dustbins 
(civil requirements only). 
Dust shield leather. 51. Elec¬ 
tric cull balls. 52. Electric buz¬ 
zers 53. l-.lectric soldering 
iron. 54. Eyelets. 55. Expanded 
metal. 56. Film spools and 
cans. 57 Film polythene. 58. 
F'ootball boots. 59. French 
polish. 60. Garments (civil re¬ 
quirements only). 61. Gas 
mantles. 62 Gauze cloth. 63. 
Ghamcllas (civil requirements 
only). 64. O. I, padlocks. 65. 
G. 1. bath tubs. 66. G. I. 
buckets. 67. Glass ampoules. 
68. Gauze surgical all types 
(civil requirements only) 69. 
Gun metal bushes. 70. Gun 
cases. 71. Graphite crucibles 
upto N-0.200, 72. Hand drawn 
carts of all types (civil require¬ 
ments only) 73. Handles wood¬ 
en and bamboo. 74. Hand 
lamps. 75. Hand numbering 
macixinc. 76. Hair passam 
wool 77. Hand gloves 78. 
Hand presses 79. Hide and 
country leather of all types 
(civil requirements only) 80. 
Horse Sc mule shoes 81. Hob 
nails 82. Holdalls. 83. Insec¬ 
ticides dust and sprayers 
(manual only) 84. Invalid whe¬ 
eled chairs. 85. Keys wooden. 
86. Kit bags. 87. Kodall. 88. 
Kullahs. 89. Lace leather. 90. 
Lint plain. 91. Lanterns posts 
and bodies. 92 Lathics 93. 
I,amp signal. 94. L.itex foatn 
sponge 95 Lamp holders 96. 
Leather bags. 97. Leather 
boxes (not army type) 98. 
Leather harness 99. Leather 
washers 100. Low cost radio 
(medium wave band com¬ 
munity) 101. Metalclad sei¬ 
ches 102. Mail bags (canvas 
dossoti and jute) 103. Man¬ 
hole covers 104. Metal poUsh 
105. Metric weights 106. Minia¬ 
ture bulbs (for torches only) 
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107. Nail trip heel rustless 108, 
Nail cutters 109 Newer (other 
than defence) 110. Ordinary 
banch vices 111. Paper con¬ 
version products 112. Paint 
remover 113 Pillows (cotlonl 
114. Ovens electric (domestic 
type) 115. Patient coats and 
Pyjamas 116. Plaster of paris 
117. Postal lead seals llfi. 
Piles fabric 119. Plugs 120. 
Pouches 121 Postal weighing 
scales 122. Quilts, rarais 
(cotton) 123. Rags cotton 
(civil requirements only) 124. 
Railway platform drinking 
water tiolleys (civil require¬ 
ments only) 125. Rarors 126. 
Rubber ballons 127. Safety 
matches (except for defence) 
128. Scissors cutting (ordinary 
scissors) 129. Shoes laces 130. 
Sign boards painted 131. 
Shellac 132. Skin sheap all 
types (civil requirements only) 
133. Skiboots and shoes 134. 
Sole leather (civil require¬ 
ments only. 135. Soup wasli- 
mg or laundry soap (civil re- 
quirments only) 136 Sockets 
137. Spiked boots 138. Steel 
racks 139 Steel stools 140. 
Steel trunks (civil require¬ 
ments only) 141. Steekintte 
(civil requirements only) 142. 
Stone quarry and stone quarry 
rollers 143 Suit cases 144 
Steel desks 145. Shelves steel 
146. Silk ribbon 147. Street 
light fittings 141, 1'ack metal¬ 
lic 149. Tape cotton (civil re¬ 
quirements only) 150. Tar¬ 
paulins (civil requirements 
only) 151. Teak fabricated 
round blocks 152. Tontugc 
(civil/military and sulitah just 
for tontdg) 153. Tin trays 154. 
Tip boots 155 Tent poles 156. 
Umbrellas 157. Utensils cook¬ 
ing (cveepi stainless steel 
utensils & vessels) 158, Woo¬ 
den hahes 159 Wood wool 
160 Wooden plugs !6I. 
\k ooden ammunition boxes 
162. Wheel-banows 163 Wicks 
cotton (civil lequircments only) 
164 Wiic adjusting screws 
165. Wooden packing cases of 
all si/es (civ'l requirrmcnts 
only) 166 Wiic nails and hoisc 
shoe nails 167 Woolen liosieiy 
k-ivil requirements only) 168 
Pump hand 169. Wood screw 
(except ford fencer requirements) 
170. Machine screws 171 Alu¬ 
minium utensils 172. Drums 
and barrows 173, Oil stove 
(wick stoves oniy) 174. Snap- 


fasteners (excluding 4 pes ones) 
175. Domestic iitensits other 
than aluminium & stainless 
steel 1Rivets of all types 
(including bifUrcated) (except 
for defence re juirements) 177, 
.Stappling machines 178. Rol¬ 
ling shutter 179. Beam scales 
(upto 30 kgs.) 180. Steel wool 
181. Tin can unprinted upto 


4 gallon capacity (other than 
can OTS) 182. Welded wire 
mesh 183. Grease nipples and 
grease guns 184, P,V,C. foot¬ 
wears 185. Spectacleilrames 
186. Polythene bags 187. So¬ 
dium Silicate 188. Tyres and 
tubes (cycles) 189. Palm Rosa 
oil 190. Iron clad switches 
v^upto 30 MPH) 191. Surgical 


doves (except ptaslic) 192. 
Coir mattresses and cushions 
193. Sanitary Plumbing Fit¬ 
tings:—1) Toilet shelf 2) Soap 
tray 3) Robe Hook 4) Towel 
rail S) Toilet paper holder 6) 
Laboratory sink rail 7) Drain 
Board 8) Mosaic Wash basin 
9) WaU Hung closet 10) Wall 
hung bidet 11) Taps 12) Stop 


11 YEARS 
OF TRIALS 
AND 

TRIUMPHS 
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cock IS) Knob 14) Spout IS) 
Waste Bottle 16) Ball cock 17) 
Ball Mixer 18) Bath shower 
194) Domestic Electric Appli¬ 
ances:—Toasters, Electric iron. 
Mot Plate, Electric Mixer and 
grinder. Juic extractor, Electric 
lighter, Electric oven 19S. Soap 
swt (For civil requirements 
only) 196. Soap liquid (For 
civU requirements onlj) 197. 
Soap yellow (For civil require¬ 
ments only) 198. Glue 199. 
Copper Napthenate 200. Plas¬ 
tic cans 201. Magnesium Sul- 
phate 202. Battery charger 
Engine driven only (For civil 
indentors only) 203. Amme- 
ters/Ohm meters 204, Automo¬ 
biles Headlgight. Tail light 
lamp assembly (Civil require¬ 
ments only) 20S. Wooden 
chairs 206. Tiles 207. Corru¬ 
gated Board paper 208. Wax- 
paper 209. GumUipe 210. 
Toilet Rolls 211. Playing 
cards 212. Sanitary Towels 
213. Blotting paper 214. Water 
Proof Papers 215, Transist- 
ried ln.sulation Testers 216. 
Stove ware Jars 217. Scien¬ 
tific laboratory glass wares 
(barring soplusticated items) 
like Beaker 218. Buret¬ 
tes, Pipettes, conical flask, 
Round flask, Measusing cylin¬ 
der, Filter funnel, Regent 
Bottle 219. Squirrel cage, In¬ 
duction Motors uptn and in¬ 
cluding lOKW, 440 volts. 3 
220. Centrifugal pumps-suc- 
tion and delivery ISOrara X 
150 mm 221. Crucibles upto 
and including 31 kg. capa¬ 
city. 

RBI Concessions to 
Foreign Firms 

The Reserve Bank of India 
has granted general exemption 
to companies incorported in 
India, in which the non-resi¬ 
dent interest does not exceed 
74 per cent of their total 
equity share capital, from 
the operations of the provi¬ 
sions of Section 29 (2) of the 
I'oreign Exchange Regulation 
Act, 1973. Under this section 
it will be recalled, all companies 
(other than banking compa¬ 
nies) which are incorporated 
abroad, or in which the non¬ 
resident interest is more than 
40 per cent, as well as branches 
of sochoomi^anies are required 


to obtain the permission of 
the Reserve Bank to continue 
their trading, commercial or 
industrial activities in India 
which they have been carrying 
on since prior to January 1, 
1974. 


The exemption now 
granted is, however, applicable 
only in the case of the follo¬ 
wing categories of companies 
which have been granted 
licences after February 1970 
under the Industries (Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation) Act, 
1951 : Companies engaged 
exclusively in the production 
of items specified in appendix 
1 to the Industrial Licensing 
Policy, 1973; Export-oriented 
companies, the annual average 
ex-faclory cost (excluding 
excise duty payable) of whose 
products exported during the 
last three years to places out¬ 
side India (other than Nepal 
or Bhutan) is nut less than 
60 per cent of the total ex¬ 
factory cost of annual pro¬ 
duction. The companies so 
exempted are required to file 
a declaration with the Reserve 
Bank in the prescribed form 
before February 24, 1975. 

Set-up for Steel Units 

The three steel plants 
under Hindustan Steel Ltd 
arc to be reconstituted as 
three separate companies with 
their own independent man- 
a^ment. This will end the 
existence of Hindustan Steel 
Ltd as a sub-holding company 
under the Steel Authority of 
India Ltd (SAIL), but one 
of the three new companies 
will be named as Hindustan 
Steel Ltd. The three plants 
are located at Bhilai, 
Rourkelaand Durgapur. This 
long-expected decision was 
announced recently by Mr 
M. M. Wadud Khan, Chair¬ 
man of SAIL and Secretary 
in the union ministry of 
Steel and Mines. Mr Khan 
stated that this will be done 
in the next two or three 
months. The three new 
companies will have their 
independent boards of mana¬ 
gement for eifective delegation 
of authority and development 
of corporate mana^meht 


groups. SAIL will function 
as an over-all supervising and 
policy making body. Mr Khan 
said the targets of the fifth 
Plan for steel would not be 
affected by the present eco¬ 
nomic situation, and Bokato's 
expansion from 1.7 million 
tonnes to 4,75 million tonnes 
and Bhilai’s expansion fi om 2 5 
million tonnes to 4 million 
tonnes would be pushed 
tlirough without any financial 
constraints. 

EPI Builds Stadium 

Engineering Projects (India) 
Ltd a public sector unit has 
completed the indoor stadium 
project for New Delhi Muni¬ 
cipal Committee on turn-key 
basis. The indoor stadium, 
the largest to be built m India, 
having a seating capacity for 
over 2 250 persons, was de¬ 
signed and constructed entirely 
by Indian engineers. EPI is 
fully organised to take up 
both in India and abroad 
large industrial projects on 
turn-key basis including pro¬ 
ject engineering, supply of 
plant and machinery, inspec¬ 
tion and testing, civil works, 
erection and commissioning. 
EPI has in hand at present 
turn-key contracts of a total 
value of Rs 69 crores in India 
and projects valuing Rs 9 
crores in Europe and the 
Middle-East. 

Exports Look Up 

“During the half year, April- 
September 1974, exports came 
to Rs 1518 crores or about 
41.2 per cent higher as com¬ 
pared to Rs 1075 crores during 
the corresponding six months 
of last year, A few commodi¬ 
ties such as sugar, basmati 
rice, cement, silver, naphtha 
and bitumen have substantially 
contributed to the increase in 
exports’’. This was disclosed 
by Mr. Y. T. Shah, Commerce 
Secretary, while presiding over 
the tenth annual general meet¬ 
ing of the Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade, recently. Mr 
Shah felt confident that the 
original target of Rs 2600 
crores for 1974-75 would be 
reacJied. He cautioned not to 
b» complacent as slackening 


trends had been iioliucd in 
certain important commodities 
such as textiles and marine 
products. On import side, the 
Commerce Secretary said that 
the cumulative figures for first 
six months of 1974-75 were Rs 
1831 crores as against Rs 
1112 crores during the same 
period last year, registering 
an increase of nearly 65 per 
cent. “This would show again 
that there is no room for 
complawncy whatsoever as 
even after the additional 
export performance of this 
magnitude, the trade deficit 
for the first six months alone 
stands at Rs 312 crores", he 
added. "To a developing coun¬ 
try such as ours, the interna¬ 
tional prices of oil, fertilisers, 
foodgrains and raw materials 
have imposed tremendous 
hardship and resulted in an 
adverse movement of balance 
ol trade as also the terms of 
trade.’’ he said. 

Coir Exports 

Exports of coir and coir 
products from this country 
have increased to Rs 6.60 
crores during the first five 
months of 1974-75 from Rs 
4.85 crores in the corres¬ 
ponding period of the pro¬ 
ceeding year. In terms of 
quantity also, the increase was 
recorded at 161,665 quintals 
as against 146,892 quintals. 
Almost all the varieties of coir 
products recorded an increase 
during April to August 1974. 
However, Ihe rise in export 
earnings from coir rugs and 
carpets was the sharpest, as 
the figure shot up to Rs 52.7 
lakhs, during the first five , 
months of this year from} 
only Rs 20,726 during the | 
corresponding period last \ 
year. j 

Names in the News 

International Wool Secre¬ 
tariat has appointed iVk G. S. 
Pooda as its Director for India 
and neighbouring countries. 
Mr Ponda, a marketing man. 
thus becomes the first Indian 
to hold this position. Prior to 
joining the Wool Secretariat 
he headed the marketing acti¬ 
vities of Cadbury-Fry for the 
last seven years. 
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COMR^NY 

AFFAIRS 


Technical Rally 

^Tiii sKKiv iTiirkcl turned a 
i little stc'adici last week 1 he 
I market it seems, has dciivcd 
"some tonifoit liom Mr 
1 JRD Tata s reinuk in his 
5 <uinual stitcment to the shait- 
holdtrs ol I It I C hemitals 
ji thit the dividend euibs would 
1 be removed in the near luturc 
* In Bombay last vsetk the dnv- 
Ij mg force wis provided by the 
satislaclory solution foi tht 
I present oi the settlement tan 
; gle III Seindia while elsewhere 
(tcehmcil eonsiderations lalher 
i than news were the doitiincnt 
< influences Otheiwise there 
was nothinu worthwhile during 
I the week to wur.int a signih- 
eant eh iiige in the outlook 
tni equities With vaiious un 
certainties eloudinu the econo- 
I mic hori/on it is doubttul 
whether the market will be 
able to develop a decisive 
tiend in the immcdiitc future 

Dalai Stieet opened the 
week on a steady note and 
equities leeorded handsome 
gums during the fust lout 
diys on shoit coveting and 
selective liesh buying but re 
acted niddlv in the lollowing 
dav At the week end the 
market was dull and listless 
Over the week on balance 
several equities recorded hand 
some gain. But lor a leeble 
rails Lyons Ringe eontmued 
to remain subdued during 
last week fhcie was no sel¬ 
ling pressure is such but prices 
moved wilhip i lui i iw r ingc 
Selc( ted shales registcicd mir 
gin il gains but U iding as i 
whole was essenti illy dull and 
drab Indusiri ils ind ehcmi 
eats were to the tore dm mg 
1 1 st week s tr iding on the Mad 
ras Sloi k I xchange Indus¬ 
trials weie tn good demand 
tliougli pi lees showed I slight 
ly downwaid (lend 

Seindia Steam 

Scmdit Steam Navigation 


Company Ltd is persistently 
endeavouung to keep in cheek 
the opeiational costs ensuring 
e'eonumy and mtiodueing as 
fai as feasible, innovations 
icsuUing from teehnologieal 
developments in cirgo hind- 
ling and ocean transportation 
I he compiny encourages 
idoption ol untlisalion as lai 
as possible In its India/UK.- 
Contincnt Sciviee, the com 
p my piovided ships lo lift full 
bids of ptUeliscd chests ol 
tea from C ilcutta The com 
p my s vessels also lilt pille 
tised tea and rubber from 
Cochin and rubbii trom 
Malaysian ports md Singa 
pore Consideration is also 
being given to lilt cotton 
picccgoods in pillcts tocnsuic 
economy and easy handling 
and to tacilitatc easy delivery 
of cargo I he ships acquiied 
by the comp my in recent 
veais are designed to carry 
containers C oiitaincrisatioii 
with all Its advantages his 
grown to be the major mode 
of cairiaec m the developed 
countries such as the UK 
Continent USA Cinada 
Japan and Astralia The 
coinpmy’s vessels in India/ 
USA Pacific route have been 
catering to containciised traflic 
between Singapore, Taiwan 
and Hong Kong and the Paci¬ 
fic coast ports since 19/1-72 
Ihistacilitv cm be extended 
to Indian pvrts as contimcris 
cd Iriffic develops horn India 

In Us tramping sectoi the 
dry cargo freight maiket had 
been good throughout the year 
ended June 10, 1974 and the 
compmv’s bulk tamers have 
b-en tullv employed How¬ 
ever, the Ireight lates in recent 
months have been on the 
decline with numerous combi 
nation uariicis and tankers 
switching lo dry largo tiadc 
Meanwhile company is going 
ahead lull steam with Us 
acquisition piogramme It 


has already taken delivery of 
53.500 DWTbulk carrier'‘Jal- 
vallabh” Apart Irom the one 
bulk cairier from 75,000 DWT 
on order with M/s Scott LUh- 
gowsLtd , Port Glasgow, which 
I now IS expected to be deliver¬ 
ed by about the hist quarter 
of 1976 the compmv had 
also oidercd with Hindustan 
Shtpyatd Ltd , two ships of 
21450 DWr each, to be 
delivered in 1976 In respect 
ol these latter ships, it took 
considerable lime to obtain 
governments peimission and 
also cleai ance under the Mono 
polies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act Meanwhile, 
the Hindustan Shipyard have 
asked lot highci price and 
have also indicated longer 
delivery dates The mattci 
IS under discussion with the 
yard 

As the government has 
lixed an ambitious target of 
9 64 million CRT. including 
one million tons on order 
to be achieved by tht end ol 
hfth five year Plan, an all out 
clfoit IS called tor making 
available of rupee and foreign 
exchange resources, facilities 
to raise rupee and foreign 
exchange loans on commei- 
cially viable bas's and special 
developmental incentives 
Hence the Chairman Mr 
K M D I hackersey m his 
annual st dement to the share¬ 
holders of the company has 
pleaded for the retention of 
the development rabate on 
the ground that it was the 
greatest incentive to shipping 
industry lo expand smoothly 
The initial depreciation al¬ 
lowance pioposed as an altei- 
najdve to development rebate 
was not an adequate relief, 
he stressed The development 
rebate in the chairman's 
opinion, IS the only answer 
to increase the shtj^uig ton¬ 
nage and also lo achieve the 


target fixed in the fifth five- 
year Plan 

D«mpo Steamfhips 

Dempo Steamships Ltd 
has fared extremely well during 
the 15-month period ended 
June 30, 1974, thanks to the 
boom tn the fi eight market 
The impressive prfmmance 
during the year has enabled 
the directors to recommend 
an equity dividend of 12 
per cent for 1973-74, the 
maximum peimissibic undei 
the dividend ordinance as 
compared to eight per cent 
paid loi the preceding year 
ended March 31, 1973 Its 
gross freight and chartci hue 
etrnings touched an all-time 
high ofRs 10 35 ciores during 
the 15-m inth pei lod ended 
lunc 30 1974 as compared to 
•Rs 44S cioics during the 
previous 12 months while its 
gross profit jumped to Rs 
4 52 crores from Rs 67 65 
lakhs in 1972 73 Out of the 
gross profit, the dnectois have 
approptIdled a sumof Rs 1 36 
crores to depreciation reserve 
as compared to Rs I 0 1 crores 
while an amount of ks 9 lakhs 
was transferred to the develop 
nient rebate reserve as against 
no provision m the earltci 
year The net profit aftei 
these allocations woikcd out 
to Rs 3 07 croies as lompaied 
to a net loss ot Rs 33 29 lakhs 
•n the previous year Out ol 
the disposable surplus, the 
directors have set apart a sum 
ol Rs 2 94 crores towards 
general reserve as against no 
allotment in the previous year 

The two bulk c.trriers 
under construction, a 66,000 
DWT earner from Belgium 
valued at Rs 14 crores and a 
21 500 DWT carnet valued 
at Rs 5 5 crores from Hindu- 
tan Shipyard, will be delivered 
in the first half of 1975 With 
these acquisitions the com¬ 
pany’s total tonnage will go up 
to about 2I4,M0 DWT - It 
has further plans to double 
Its tonnage In the current five- 
year plan 

Tata Chemicals 

Tata Chemicals has been 
granted an industrial Iiqencc 
for the manufacture of the 
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pFooeu equipment required in 
a soda ash plant. Steps have 
already been initiated for such 
additions to the company's 
far^tiesas would ensure the 
company’s capability for the 
imp&mentation of this project. 
The company has also recei¬ 
ved an industrial licence for 
expansion of soda ash capacity 
from 360,000 tonnes to 
500,000 tonnes and the work 
on this expansion programme 
IS now weU in hand. The com¬ 
pany besides has received a 
letter of intent for the mar¬ 
ginal expansion of the chlor- 
caustic plant in terms of caustic 
soda, by 4300 tonnes per year. 
The company further has 
received a letter of intent for 
the manufacture of 3600 tonnes 
per year of refined sodium 
bicarbonate. The company 
has also launched the Tata 
Energy Research Institute 
with an initial contribution 
of Rs one crore to develop 
and where possible provide 
.dternative and cheaper sources 
of energy. The Institute has 
been registered as a Society at 
New Delhi. 


Her makes n total of 12 
per cent for the year which is 
the maximum pormited under 
the dividend Ordinance. In 

1972- 73, the company paid a 
total dividend of 17.5 percent. 
The working results for 

1973- 74 show an all-round im¬ 
provement. with sales jumping 
to Rs 71,47 crores from 3143 
crores and the pre-tax profit 
nearly trebling to Rs 9 77 
crores from Rs 2 87 crores in 
1972-73. The reserves and 
surplus has on Septemtier 30, 
1974 stood as high as Rs 14 88 
crores as against Rs 7 69 crores 
in the earlier year. The market 
improvement in the climate of 
industrial relations and the 
availability of power to the 
fertilizer factory have, by and 
large, been responsible for the 
company’s encouraging per¬ 
formance during 1973-74 In 
1972-73 its operations were 
alTected by severe power cuts, 
labour unrest and the accident 


in the Gomia explosives 
plant. 

Oudh Sugar Mills 

The directors of Oudh 
Sugar Mills Limited have 
proposed an equity dividend 
of 12 per cent for the year 
ended June 30, 1974 as against 
28 per cent paid in the pre¬ 
vious year. During 1973-74 
the company crushed 50 65 
lakh quintals of cane as against 
40.66 lakh quintals in 1972-73, 
with a recovery of 9 41 per cent 
as compared to 9.90 per cent 
in 1972-73. Its production of 
power alcohol and spirit im¬ 
proved to 59.93 lakh litres 
from 51.64 lakh litres, as also 
Its output of soap from 3249 
tonnes to 4209 tonnes. Pro¬ 
duction of dc-oiled cakes was 
also higher at 25,089 tonnes as 
against 24, .520 tonnes while the 
output of vanaspati and oil 
and vegetable tallow declined 


to 1.3,068 tonnes from 16,884 
in 1972-73. 

riic company’s operations 
during the year has resulted 
in a gross profit of Rs 
127 00 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 182 82 lakhs in the preced¬ 
ing year Out of the gross 
profit, the directors have ap¬ 
propriated a sum of Rs 25.29 
lakhs to deprcciaiion and de¬ 
velopment rebate reserve, Rs 
30 70 lakhs to general reserve, 
Rs 62 00 lakhs to taxation re¬ 
serve and Rs 0 30 lakh towards 
reserve for bad and doubtful 
debts as against Rs2S 92 lakhs 
Rs 45.00 lakhs, Rs 92 00 lakhs 
and Rs 0 08 lakh allocated res¬ 
pectively in Ihe preceding year. 
This leaves a surplus of Rs 
8.71 lakhs as compared to 
Rs 19,82 lakhs in 1972-73 The 
proposed equity dividend will 
absorb Rs 9.30 lakhs as against 
Rs 21.70 lakhs a year ago, 
while the preference dividend 


Escorts 

Escorts in collaboration 
with Compagnie Gencralc Dc 
Radiologie of Paris, one of the 
leading manufacturers of all 
types of medical X-ray electro¬ 
nics and surgical equipments, 
IS promoting a new company 
styled ‘CX>R India Ltd’, for 
manufacturing these equip¬ 
ments at the Santa Cruz 
Electronic export Processing 
Zone. The paid-up capital 
of the new company will be 
Rs 80 lakhs of which 60 per j 
cent will be subscribed by the 
French company and the 
balance of 40 per cent by 
Escorts. The pti^ucts manu¬ 
factured by the new com¬ 
pany will be solely for exports 
and Escorts will be appointed 
its sole distributors. 

Intftftn ExplosIvM 

The directors of Indian 
Explosives Limited have re¬ 
commended a final equity 
dividend of / per cent for the 
year ended September 30, 
W74. Thi$to|etner wiUt the 
interim dividend declared ear- 
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YOUR ADVANCE TAX P 



December 15, 1974 is the test date 
for the payment of December 
instalment of Advance Tax. 

Deposit your December instalment 
of Advance Tax now lest you miss 
due date In the rush of work. 

Delay in payment of instalment of 
Advance Tax attracts penalty. 


Do not forget to quote your 
permanent account number on 
the Challan. 


Contact your assessing Income-Tax 
Officer or the Public Relations 
Officer of the Income-Tax 
Department. 
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will I'l.lim Rs 2,37 lukhs as 
compared to Rs 1,15 l.'ikh.s in 
the earlier >ear In 1072-73 
the preference dividend was 
for the period January 4, 1972 

-the elate of allotment—to 
June 3(1. 1973. After adjust¬ 
ments the amount of Rs 0.08 
lakh has Ix'en carried for¬ 
ward to the ne.\t year's ac¬ 
counts. 

IPCO Packaging 

IPCO Packginj! which raised 
Rs35 lakhs from the public in 
Februar) last, expects to com- 
incnee production of Kraft 
paper and duplex board by the 
middle ol 1975 flic cost of 
the company's project ,U Tara- 
pur, with a capacitx of 18 
tonnes a da\. h.is mercased 
substantially fiom the original 
estimate of Rs 1 It rrores on 
account of rise in prices of 
land, building materials and 
machinery 1 inantial arran.gc- 
ments ha\c been finalised to 
meet the over run m project 
cost Meanwhile, the company 
has received a letter of intent 
to nnnufaeturc up to 50 ton¬ 
nes ot writing, printing, 
packing and indusiiial papers 
per day, 

News and Notes 

Bestobcll India has icceiv- 
ed recently governmeiU’s ap- 
pioval to its pioposed eol- 
iaboralion .inaugments with 
George Kent Ltd of the UK. 
It IS now iicgoti.iting with the 
government for its cxp.insioii 
programme Steps aie being 
taken to issue cqinlv shares 
of Rs 25 lakhs by way of a 
rights issue to the Indian sii.ire- 
lioldersso .is lo reduce the 
foreign shareholding lo 39 per 
cent 

New Issues 

Scooters India which is 
setting up a pioject ,it l.iiknow 
for the manufacture of one 
Likh two-wheclers sci'oteis and 
.10,000 thrcc-wiieelcr scooters 
annually wdlentering the capi¬ 
tal market shortly with a 
public issue of Rs 2.15 crores, 
all in equity shares of 10 e.u h. 
Tlie company has an authorised 
c.ipilal of Rs 5 SOcrorc in equi¬ 
ty shares of Rs lOea.’h. Ot the 
issued capital of Rs 5 irores, 
fully paid equity .shaivs of Rs 
2.04 crores have already been 


taken up by the government 
of Indi.i, the promoters, which 
has ac luired the entire plant 
from Inftocenti. MiUnn of 
Italy, the manufacturers of 
L.imbrctta Scooter. The govern¬ 
ment of India has also agreed 
to take up further equity shares 
worth Rs 51 lakhs whereas 
equity capital to the tune of 
Rs 30 lakhs will be allotted to 
Innocenti The project is near¬ 
ing completion Trial produc¬ 
tion of two-whcelers has al¬ 
ready commenced. The com¬ 
pany hopes to go into full 
commercial production in Jan¬ 
uary, 1975. Trial production of 
three-wheeler is expected lo 
start in August 1975. The pro¬ 
ject which is estimated to cost 
Rs 13.20 crores will be financed 
by the share capital of Rs 5 
crores term loans from IDBl. 
ll-C, Lie and lOB of 2 70 
Cl ores and term loans from the 
government of India of Rs 5 50 
croies. Barring iintoresecn eir- 
tumst,inces (he management 
hopes to declare a reasonable 
maiden dividend in 1976-77. 

With a view to diluting 
foreign holdings and to raise 
resources for the implementa¬ 
tion of its expansion prograin- 
ines .ind .ilso to linance its 
increased capital requirements, 

British Paints (India) Limi¬ 
ted proposes to Ls.sue 2,62,282 
equity sh.ires of Rs 10 each at 
par towards the end of Decem¬ 
ber. Of this 97.395 shares 
will be offered lo Indian share¬ 
holders in the radio of one 
new .share for every five sliares 
held, 26,000 equity shares will 
be reserved for subscription 
in cash by directors and em¬ 
ployees who are Indian 
nationals and the remaining 
1.38,887 equity shares will be 
offered to the public for sub¬ 
scription at par. Barring un¬ 
foreseen circumstances the 
directors arc hopeful of dec¬ 
laring a handsome dividend 
on the enlarged capital. In 
1973, the company announced 
.in equity divided of 12 5 per 
cent but this had lo be restric¬ 
ted to 6 25 per cent under 
the dividend ordinance, 

.Soraani Ferro Alloys Limi¬ 
ted is selling up a Rs 1.10 - 
crorc plant to niaiiiif.icturc 
carbon .illoy and special steel 
with a capacity of 18,000 to 


22,000 tonnes j>er annum 
at Kalyani, a notified back¬ 
ward area in West Bangal. To 
raise funds for the execution 
of this project the compimy 
will be entering the capital 
market shortly with a public 
issue of Rs 28.34 lakhs, 
comprising 1,98,400 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and 
8,500 prefcroDCC shares of Rs 
100 each at par. The entire 
public issue is underwritten. 
The capital cost of the pro¬ 
ject cstim.atcd at Rs 109,96 
lakhs will be met by the share 
Ciipital of Rs 41.56 lakhs, term 
loan of Rs 25 lakhs, deferred 
payment guarantee of Rs 38 
lakh.s and unsecured loan of 
Rs 5.40 lakhs. The company 
besides getting usual subsidies 
of the backw.ard area is eligi¬ 
ble to leccive a capital subsidy 
of 15 per cent lo the maximum 
of Rs 15 lakhs. The amount 
will act as a c iishion for any 
possible esc.il.ilion in project 
cost. According lo present 
indications the plant is expect¬ 
ed to go on stream by July 
next year. The management 
is confident of bagging sizable 
export orders for its products. 

Gujarat Chem Distillers India 
Ltd., formerly Sardesai Bros. 


Ltd., proposes to enter the 
capital market soon with a 
public issue of 15,000, (U pi r 
cent) cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs KX) 
each. The proceeds of the 
issue will be utilised for fin¬ 
ancing partly the country’s 
expansion programme. It pro¬ 
poses to put up an acetic add 
plant with a capacity of 3,000 
tonnes per year near its fac¬ 
tory site at Bilimore in Gujarat, 
The company has already 
entered into an agreement with 
Messrs Indo-Berolina Indus¬ 
tries (Pvt) Ltd. for the supply 
of know-how. The company 
has already spent about Rs 77 
lakhs for diversification, ex¬ 
pansion and modernisation. A 
further sum of over Rs 24 
lakhs is proposed to be spent 
for the expansion of the exist¬ 
ing cajindties and for acquir¬ 
ing neecs.sary services utilities 
for steam, poweraiid refrigera¬ 
tion. Considering the long¬ 
term financial requirement, 
the company proposes to raise 
a further sum by the issue of 
9,290 equity shares of Rs 100 
each for the existing share¬ 
holders as rights shares in the 
radio of one new share for 
five shares held. 


Dividends 


(Per cent) 


Equity dividend 
declared for 

Name of the company Year ended.. . ■■■ - . .- 

Current Previous 
year year 


Higher Dividend 


Gangappa Cables 

June 30. 1974 

12.0 

Nil 

Laxami Starch 

March 31, 1974 

12.0 

10.0 

Stanes Araalg.un:iled 
Estates 

June 30, 1974 

8.0 

Nil 

Same Dividend 

Amril Banaspati 

March 31,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Asian Paints 

December 31, 

12.0 

12.0 

Cambodia Mills 

1973 

December 31, 

Nil 

Nil 

Barium Chemicals 

1973 

June 30,1974 

Nil 

Nil 

Reduced Dividend 

Mystare Cements 

June 30, 1974 

4.0 

US 

KirTampudi Sugar Mills 

June .30. 1974 

6.0 

8.0 

Bisra Stone Lime 

March 31, 1974 

Nil 

7.5 

Vazir Sultan Tobacco Co. 

September 30, 
1974 

June 30,1974 

120 

25J0 

Mysore Kirloskar 

10,0 

! 

1 
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Licence! Mid Letter* of Intent 

The foUowinfc Ucences and letters of intent were issued 
under the Industries (Development and Regulation} Act 1951 
durin| the weeks ended June 1 to June 29, 1974. The list 
contains the names and addresses of the licensees, articles 
of manufacture, types of licenccs—new undertaking (NU), 
new article (NA); substantial expansion (SE). carry on busi- 
nc« (COB); Shifting^—and annual installed capacity. Details 
regarding licences and letters of intent revoked, cancelled or 
surrendered ure also given. 

Licences Issued 

(During the Week ended June 1, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries (Non-Ferrous) 

M/s Asian Paints (India) Ltd; ’Nirmal’, 5th Floor, Nariman 
Point, Post Box No. 1946. Bombay-BR—(Bhandup-Maharash- 
trii)—Wire Enamels—1,000 tonnes ^r annum.—(NA) 

M/s Archana Investment Private Ltd; N-10, Rirtinagar. 
New Delhi~(Baliadurgarh-Haryana)—Copper and Brass Solids 
and Tubes—500 tonnes p.a.—(NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

Shri O.J. Oesai, Examiner Press Building, Nagit das Master 
Street, Bombay-]—(Nasik-Maharashtra)—AYecrr/c Lamp 
Caps'. —E-22—-50 mill. nos. p.a; E-27—-20 mill. nos. pa; E-40 - 
2.5 mill. nos. p a.—(NU) 

M/s Standard Batteries Ltd; Oldham Division, 21/32, Alan- 
dur Road, Guindy, Madras-22--(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—Batte¬ 
ries for Miners Cap Lamps—1.62 lakh nos.--(COBj 

Tronsportatltm (in Lakhs p.a) 

M/s Satellite Engg. Ltd; P.O. Maire Products, Kathwad.i, 
Ahmedabad- (Kalhwada, Ahmcdabad, Gujarat)—Pistons 

6 no.>.. p.ii; Pistons Rings—30 nos,: Gudgeon Pins—7 nos, - 
(NU) 

M/s Laxmichand Bhagaji Ltd; 70, Apollo Street, Bombay-- 
(Surat Gujarat)—^Trausinission Gears, Differential Gears. Woim 
Gears. Gear Box Assemblies, Rear Axle Assemblies—1200 ton¬ 
nes p.a.—/NU) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Atic Industries Ltd: P.O. AtuI, Via; Bulsar, Western 
Railway—(Bulsar-Gujarat)—Vat Dyes—836 tonnes p.a.—(SE) 

M/s Emmes Metals Pvt. Ltd; 147, Govt. Industrial Estate, 
Kandivili, Bombay-67—<Bombay-Maltarashtra)-Fluxes—l tonne 
p.a.—(COB) 

M/s Colour Chem Ltd; Ravindra Annexe, Dinshaw Wachha 
Road, 194, Churchgate Reclamation, Bombay—(Maharashtra)— 
BromamineAcid—40 tonnes p.a.—(COB) 

Drugs & Pharmoceutkals 

M/s Bengal Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals Works Ltd; 6- 
Ganegh Chamber Avenue, Calcutta-13—(Kanpur-U.P.)—CA/o- 
rcmv>h<nieol Ca^ks B.P. Each Can. containing 250 mg. and 
(h) 125 mg.—20 lakhs p,a; Tetracycline Cap. l.B. of 250 mg.— 
225 mg.—£0 lakh cap,; Chloramphenicol & Streptemycin (Chlo¬ 
ramphenicol 125 mg, and Streptomycin—125 mg.—20 lakhs— 
(NA) 

Sugar 

M/s Amaravathi Co-operative Supr Mills. No. K-157»», 
KfiShnaptiram Post, Udamalpet Taluk, Coimbatore—^Krishna- 
puram.CDiaabatore, Tamil Nadu)—Sugar- -2,000 tonnes p.a.— 
(SE) 

Fefiueatatlon IndustrieB 

M/I Piwnier B«werl«s Ltd; KapjUtode West, Palghat— 


(Kanjikode West, Palghat, Kerala)—Bear—50,000 Hecto litres. 
-(COB) 

M/s Arlem Breweries India Ltd;‘Chowgule House’, Mor- 
mugoa Harbour, Ooa—(Goa)—Bear—50,000 Hecta litres.— 
(COB) 

Food Processing Indui tries 

M/s Raipur Flour Mills. Post Box No, 5, Raipur—(Raipur- 
Madhya Pradesh) -Wheat Products—30,000 tonnes p.a.~'{SE) 
M/s Konkan Fisheries (P) Ltd; Chowgule House, MormUgao 
Harbour, Goa—(Rat.ingiri.Maharashlra)—Frozen Shrimps— 
1,000 tonnes: Canned Shrimps --98 to-incs.—(COB) 

Letters of Intent 

(During the weekended June I, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

Shri R. Ramourti, 21-Kamruddin Industrial Estate, Safaid 
Pool, Kurla-Andheri Road. Bombay—(Maharashtra)—High 
Tensile Machine Screws--2000 tonnes p.a; Self-Tapping 
Screws—500 tonnes p.a.- (NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Philips India Ltd; Shtvasagar Estate. Block-A, Dr. An¬ 
nie Basanl Road, Worli, Bombay-(Lom-Poona, Maharash¬ 
tra)—Variable Gang Condensers—22.50,000 pcs, p.a,—(SE) 

M/s Laxmi Industries, Props: Shn Laxmi Cotton Traders 
Pvt. Ltd; 10-Homi Modi Streel, Forts, Bombay-(Onjarat)— 
Multilayer Dielectric Ceramic Condensors—10 nos. p a.—(NU) 
M/s Bush India Limited, Sukh Nagai, N. S. Pathak Marg, 
Bombay—(Thana-Maharashtra)—Electronic Calculators- -(Hand 
Held)- -50,000 nos, p.a.- (NA) 

Shri M, S, Gopal, M/s Hifame Pvt. Ltd; Rajmahal Exten¬ 
sion, Bangalore- -(Mysore-Karnataka)—Multi Tubular Battery 
Retainer Bags -12 5 mill, metres, p a. —(NU) 

M/s Cutler Hammer India Ltd; 20/4. Mathu-a Road, Fari- 
dabad-U—(BaiUbgarh, Qurgaon, Haryana)— Electronie Indus¬ 
trial Control Panels : —(a) 5.30 HP DC Drives; (b) 30-1250 HP 
DC Drives; (c) AC Drives and Crane Control; (d) Industrial 
Logics wortli Rs. l.OO crores; H.F. Pre-heaters—Rs. 15,00,000— 
(NA) 

M/s Bharat Bijii Ltd; Tata Press Buildings, 414, Veer Savar- 
kar Marg, Prabhadevi, Bombay—<Maliarashtra>—Power/Spo- 
cial Purpose Transformers upto 132 KV with or without on 
Load Tap Changers—1,200 MVA -(SE) 

M/s Electronic Components, 23‘A, Netaji Subhash Road, 
Calcutta-1—(Madhupur, Santhal Parganas, Bihar)—Integrated 
Mica Foils—30 tonnes; Products obtain^ from these foils 
used as electrical insulation viz; (a) High temperature micanite; 
(b) Commutator Micanite; (c) Hot Moulding Micanite St 
Rings; (d) Mica Foleum; (e) Flexible Micanite & insulating 
material; (f) Paper reinforced silk reinforceJ & Glass fabrics 
reinforced Mylar reinforced Mica Tapes total—200 metric 
tonnes. —(NU) 

Tran^rtatton 

Shri S M. Dalmiu, 6/31, Kaparvati Babla Road, Kanpu^2— 
(Unnao-Uttar Pradesh)—Automobile Brake Slack Adjusters— 
100,000 nos. p a.—(NU) 

M/s Parikh Engg. & Body Building Co. Ltd: Jamkhedpmr, 
Bihar—*(Jamshedpur-Bibar)—Tipping Gears—5,000 nos. p.a.— 
(NU) 

M/s Rone Broke Linings Ltd; Hot No. 30, Indnstrial Estate, 
AmbaXtur« P. B. No. 3, Madras*^amil Nadu)—Brake Linings 
and Clutch Facings—2,000 tonnes p.a.—/SE) > 

lodmtrial Moddnery 

Dr. B. B, Puri, S-Hannman Road, Now Delhi-l—(BKUab- 
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garh-Haryuna)—Ball Bearing~3 mill, nos.; Taptred Roller 
Bearings-1.5 mill, nos; Cylinder Roller Bearings—0.5 mill, 
nos.—(NU) ^ 

Engiaceriag Industries 

Shri SubhasU Clmnder Aggarwai, 26/64, Punjabi Bagh, New 
Delhi—(Malcrkotia, Sangrur, Punjub)—Hand & Cutting Tools— 
5,000 tonnes p.a.—(NU) 

Shri P N. Handa N-49, Panchshila Park, New Delhi-17— 
(Alwar-Rajasthan)—Hand S: Cutting Tools—5.000 tonnes 
p.a.~{NU) 

Shri H. P. Roy, White House’, 91, Walkeshwar Road, 
Bombay-6—(Maharashtra)—Hand & Cutting Tools—5,0(K) 
tonnes p A. - (NU) 

Chemicals 

M/s Hindustan Insecticides Ltd; New Delhi--(Thana- 
Maharashtra)--Malathion Technical—1,800 tonnes p.a.—^(SE) 

M/s Unichem Laboratories Ltd: 4, 5, 6, Jogeshwari Estate, 
Jogeshwari (Wc-t) Bombay-.(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Maleic 
Anhydride—1,200 tonnes p.a.—(NA) 

M/s The Travancore Electro-Chemical Industries Ltd; 
Chinaavanam P. O., Kottayam-CKottayam-Keralol—Calcium 
Carbide—25.0(X) tonnes p a.- (SE) 

M/s Last Anglia Plastics (India) Ltd; .VCamac Street, 
Calcutta-"(Gujarat)—Cellulose Acetate Sheets—175 tonnes 
p.a.—(NU) 

M/s Consolidated Crop ProtetTion (P) Ltd; Bombay-25— 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)- Ethion Teclinic.il and its fiwmula- 
tions—120 tonnes.— (NU) 

Dyestuffs 

The Managing Director, U. P. State Industrial Development 
Corpn. Ltd; 117/420, G. T. Road, Kanpur—(Uttar Pradesh)— 
Vat Dyes—150 tonnes: Napthols—2’0 tonnes; Fast Colour 
Bases- 200 tonnes; Disperse Dyed—50 tonnes; Sulphur Black— 
50 tonnes.—(NU) 

Textiles 

M/s Bihar State industrial Development (/or{». Ltd; Ban¬ 
dar Bagicha, Patna—(Bhagalpur-Bihar) -Processing of Cloth— 
30 million metres, p a —(NU) 

Paper &Palp 

M/s Development Corpn of Konkan Ltd; Warden House, 
5th Floor, Sir P. M. Road, Bombay—(Tarapore, Thana, Maha¬ 
rashtra)—8-Hydroxy-Quinoline—150 tonnes p.a.—(NU) 

Shri R. P. Bhargava, C-48, South Extension, Part-ll, New 
Delhi—(Bulandr shahar—U P.) -Electrical Insulation Paper— 
3,000 tonnes p.a.—(NU) 

M/s Indian Dairy Corpn.. Yaskamal Building, Baroda— 
(Gujarat)—Laminated Paper—7,000 tonnes.—(NU) 

Shri Inder P, Chaudhrie, 'VIVEK*, 45, The Mall, Delhi— 
(Jammu/Samba—J & K)—Softwood Sulphite Pulp & Byc- 
product.s thereof—5,000 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/a Cellulose Products of India Ltd; P.O. Kathwada Maize 
Products, Distt: Ahmedabad—(Rarool-Oiuarat)—Moulded 
Corrugated Boards—2,500 tonnes; Straw Board & Mill Board 
—2.500 tonnes; Duplex Board—4,000 tonnes; Draft Paper— 
2,000 tonnes —(NU) 

Food Processing Industries 

Shri K. Sreenivasan, No. 48, Main Road, Madra*-13— 
(Tiruchirapalli-Tamil Nadu)—Maize Products—30,000 tonnes.— 
(NU) 

Shri R. V. Dongre, 'Quest End’, 3rd Floor, 47, Cuffe 


Parade, Bombay—(Nanded-Maharashtra) -Baby Food— 2,500 
tonnes; Milk Powder—S33 tonnes.—(NU) 

licadier & Leather Goods 

M/s Banil Leather Corpn. 34, Wuthucattan Street, Peria- 
met, Madras—(Saidapet Chingteput, Tamil Nadu)—Finished 
Leather from Skins—7 lakh nos. p.a.—<SE) 

M/s Pioneer Leather Finish Pvt, Ltd; lajmau, Kanpur— 
(Kanpu-U.P.i—Finished Leather from Skins—2 lakh nos. p.a,— 
(NU) 

Shri M. L. Kotru, 7/62, South Patel Nagar, New Delhi— 
(Maharashtra)—Finished Leather from Skins—9 lakh nos. 
p.a.—(NU) 

Timber Products 

Shri Kantilal P. Patel, c/o Patel Babulal Pranial & Bros. 
Rosewood Exporters, Post Box No. 1778, Cochin>16—(Hubli, 
Karnataka)—Decorative Veneers—5.16 mill. Square Metres 
p.a.—(NU) 

M/s Anil Hardboards Ltd; Lakshmi Insurance Bldg; Sir 
P.M. Mehta Road, Bombay-1—(Bhandup, Bombay, Maharash¬ 
tra —Hard Board—25,000 tonnes.- -(SE) 

Changes in Names of Owners or Undertakings 

(During the week ended June I, 1974) 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From M/.S Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Ltd. to 
M/s Bongaigaon Refinery and Petrochemicals Limited. 

Licences Issued 

(During the week ended June 7, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Konkan Steel Pvt. Ltd., 11, Bank Street, Fort, Bom¬ 
bay-4000—(Chiplun-Maharashlra)—Mild Steel ingots—12,500 
tonnes.—(COB) 

M/s Rathi Mini Steel Ltd., 3A, Vandhna. II, Tolstoy Marg, 
New Delhi-110001—(Tarapur-Maharashtra)—Mild Steel Ingots 
24000 tonnes.—(COB) 

M/s Baldev Steels Limited., A-71. Wazirpur Indl. Area, 
Delhi-110052—(Bahadurgarh-Haryana)—Mild Steel Ingots— 
18,0 0 tonnes.-^COB) 

M/s Singh Electro Steel Limited., B.P.T. Plot No. 2 Victoria 
(Overbridge) Road, Mazagoan-Bombay-40Q0l0—Mild Steel 
Ingots—18000 tonnes.—(COB) 

M/sLachhman Wire Industries Ltd., Dighaghal Patna-11— 
(Patna-Bihar)—Mild Steel galvanised Wires—5000—tonnes.-- 
(COB) 

M/s Kashi Ispat (Pvt) Ltd., 75-A, Ravindra Puri Varanasi 
(U.P.)—(Bhagalpur-Bih£ur)—Mild Steel Ingots—9,000 tonnes.— 
(COB) 

M/s Trident Metal Profiles Pvt. Ltd., 8, Bhagwan Mansion. 
Cinema Road, Bofflbay-20—(Thana-Maharashtra)—<i) Hi^ 
Carbon profiled wires—2400 tonnes; (ii) M. S. Flat Wires 
Galvanised—1500 tonnes; (iii) M. S. Wires-Oaivaifised only— 
3300 tonnes.—(COB) 

M/s Multi Steels (lodM Ltd., Kanak Buldgs, 2nd Flmr, 
41, Chowringhee Romi, wlcutta-TOODlO—(Hyderabad*A»P.)— 
Mild Steel Ingots 18,000 toimes-((X>B) 

MetaUnrgienl IidMttiM (|Sffl»fetr«is) 

M/s Agarwal Metal Works Pvt Ltd., Rewnri. tbiyawi— 
(Rewari-Haryana)—Copper and Brass Sheets Jk drcl«k*290 
tonnes. Alunfiniitm Sheets and colls, 310 tonoei. Kiifity potished 
unc plates for Photo eagraktg. 60 tonne|ic-(CO!l^ 
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Electrical Eqaipment 

M/s Rockwell India Ltd., 21, Reveline Street, Bombay- 
400001—(Surat-Gujarat)—Electric Fans—63,000 nos.—(COB) 

Chemicals 

M/s Excell Industries Ltd., 184-87, Swami Vivekanand Rd, 
Jogeshwari, Bombay*—(Bombay-Maharashtra)~Alpha Napthyl 
Acetic Acid—10 tonnes — (NA) 

M/s Manw Udyog Pvt. Ltd., Nunhai, Agra-6—(Agra-Uttar 
Pradesh)—Nylon Moulding Chips-450 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Alkali & Chemical Corpn. of India Ltd., 18, Strand 
Road, Calcutta-1—(Rishra-Distt. Hoogly West Bengal)— 
Rubim Chemicals—6,000 tonnes, Diphenylamine—2,500 tonnes. 
-KSE) 

Textiles 

Shri Murari Lai Dalmia, 12, Lawrence Road, Amritsar— 
(Amritsar-Punjab)—Cotton Yarn—25,000 spindles.—(NU) 

M/s Bachardas Spg. and Wvg. Mills Co. Ltd., Post Box No. 
22, Raikhad, Ahmedabad—(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)- -Cotton 
Cloth—601 looms.—(SE) 

M/s Elgin Mills Co. Ltd., Civil Lines, P.B No. 11, Kanpur, 
Unnao-Uttar Pradesh)—Cotton Yarn—12,000 spindles.—(NU) 

M/s Mashtno Textiles Private Limited., 3, Circular Road, 
Dehfadun-U.P.—(Varanasi-Uttar Pradesh)—Cotton and stapplc 
fibre yam—^25,000 spindles.—<NU) 

M/s Harj^ana State Indl. Dev. Corpn No. 4 & 5, Sector, 
17-A, Chandigarh—(Haryana)—Cotton Yam—25,000 spindles. 

<NU) 

Paper and Pulp 

Shri Nandlal Todi, P-15, India Exchange Place Extension, 
Calcutta-12 (W.B.)- -(Madhya Pradesh)—Grey Board, Duplex 
Board. Packing & Wrapping Paper; Writing Paper- 6,600 
tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Bhcka Paper Mfg. Co. Pvt. l.td. 13, Gunbow Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1 -(Nanjangud-Karnataka)—Item of Mfi. 
Annual Capacity, Duplex and other Board—4,500 tonnes; 
Kraft Paper—1,500 tonnes; Writing and Printing Paper—3,000 
tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Cardboard Printing & Proce.ssing Industries Ltd., 4, 
Olive Row, Calcutta-(Alambakar.Wcst Bengal)—Corrugated 
boards rolls, Boxes and components—705 tonnes—(COB) 

Sugar 

Sh. J, T. Mahajan, M.L.A,, M/s Yawal-Raver Taluka Coop. 
.Sugar Factory, Faizpur. C/o D. M. Mahavidyalaya Faizpur, 
Distt Jalgaoa—(Jalgaon-Maharashtra)—Sugar—1250 tonnes. 
-(NU) 

M/s Jai Bhavan Co-op Sugar Factory, Gcorai, Distt. Bhir, 
Maharashtra — (Bhir-Maharashtra) — Sugar—1250 tonnes.— 
(NU) 

M/s Bhima Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd., At & Post 
Patas, Taluka Dhond, Distt. Poona (Mah.)—(Dhond-Maharash- 
tra)—Sugar—1,250 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s The Punganur Co-op Sugar Factory Ltd., Purganur, 
Distt, Chittor, Andhra Pradesh—(Chittor-A-P.)—Sugar—1250 
tonflea.—(NU) 

Collector, Guntur, Chief Promotor, The Proposed Co-op. 
Sugar Factory, Tenali-Repalie Area, Distt Guntur, (A.P.)-- 
(Tenall-A.P.l'^ugar- -1,250 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Hie Hindupur Co-op Sugars Ltd., Etiadupur Taluku, 
Distt. Anantapur (A,P.—(Arxaotapur A. P.)—Sugar—1,250 
ioiines.-^NV) 

Dr. B. V. ParameshwaraRao, Chief Rromoter, The Diwcla 


Co-op Sugar Ltd., Dimili, Visaka Distt. Andhra Pradesh— 
(Vizag-Andhra Pradesh)—Sugar—1250 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/a The Nizam Sugar Factory limited., P. B. No. 1, 
Khairatabad. P. O., Hyderabad-A.P.-'(Hydcrabad-Andhra 
Pradc8h)--Sugar—1250 tonnes.—(NU) 

Vegetable Oils and Vanaspati 

M/s Prabhat Solvent, Extraction Industries Pvt. Ltd., 
Manavadar, Gujarat—(Gujarat)—Cotton seed oil and its bye- 
prodacts—2000 tonnes.(COB) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Madras Rubber Factory Limited., Dirm Buildings, 
175/1, Anna Salai, P. B. No. 3760, Madras—(Goa)—Camel 
Black/Tread Rubbcr-4,0(X) tonnes —^NA) 

Letters of Intent 

(During the week ended June 7, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s West Bengal Alloy Steels Ltd., 23-A, Netaji Subhas 
Road, P. B. No. M9, Calcutta—(Purlia-West Bengal)—A. Hot 
rolled and cold rolled steel strips 25,000 upto 250 mm. vidth, 
tonnes. High speed steel. Cobalt high speed steel Tool Steel 
Vanadium steel. 1% to 2% Tungsten steel. B. Hardened aud 
tempered and polished strips. Carbon Steel. C. Hot roiled 
cold-drawn and centrelers ground «ire rods. Curban Steel. 
Various other alloy steels having limited consumption.—(NU) 

M/s Zavctchand & Gackwad Pvt. Ltd , P. B. No. 95, Padra 
Road, Baroda—(Baroda-Gujarat)—^High Pressure metallic 
Tubing—550 tonnes. Ordinary flexible metallic tubmg—1250 
tonnes.—(SF) 

Shri 1 Jolm. Land End, 14th Floor, 29-D, Doongersoy Rd. 
Malabar Hills, Bombay—(Haryana) -Closed Die Forgings— 
6,000 tonnes."-(NU) 

M/s National Steel and General Mills, Patel Marg, Ghazia- 
bad—(Mecrut-Uttar Pradesh)* Pipe fittings, such as For^d 
steel machines, Flanges, Discs, rings, (Carbon, alloy and stain¬ 
less flanges)—3500 tonnes. Elbows, Tees. Crosses, Reducers 
Bends, Nipples—500 tonnes - -(NA) 

Sh. H. K. Nathan i, Akash Deep Building, 5, Lower Rowden 
St. Calcutta,—(Haryana)—Alloy Steel Castings--2,000 tonnes. 
Ni-Hard Castings —500 tonnes * (N U) 

Electrical Equipment 

Sh J. P. Bchant, 0-2, Jamuna Path, Bant Park, Jaipur-6 - 
(Aurangabad-Maharashtra)—Electrical Portable drill machines 
* -30,000 nos Electrical hand Grinders.—2,000 nos. Electrical 
Portable Blowers- -2,000 nos. Electrical Portable screw Drivers, 

Shri Vipin B Khimji C/o M/s Rajan Khimji and Company., 
Western India House, Sir P.M. Road, Fort, Bombay- -(Thana- 
Maharashtra)—H.T. Power Capacitors (up to 11 KV)---40,000 
KVAR. L.T. Power Capacitors--15,000 KVAR. Electrolytic 
capacitors—2,00,000 Nos. Paper Capacitors --.5,00,000 Nos.— 
(NU) 

M/s General Trading Company, B2/B3, Govt, ludl Estate, 
Moulali, Hyderabad—{Hyderabad-A.P,—Tantalum Capacitors 
—10 Million Numbers.—(NA) 

Shri J.A. Mehta, 195, Palaco Upper Orchards, Bangalore— 
(Bangalorc-Karnataka)—H.T, Power Capacitors (upto 11 KV)— 
20.000 KVAR L. T. Power Capacitors—30,000 KVAR; 
Medium frequency power capacitors—15,000 KVAR.* (NU) 

M/s Kerala State Electronics Development Corpn. LW., 
1133 (fc 1134 Sisivihar Trivendrum—(Kerala)-Piezo-electric 
crystals—120,003 Nos.—(NA) 

Shri P. O, Shukla, Arjan Mahal, Marine Drive^ ‘C’ Road, 
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Bo(nbay“20. -(Mahanishtra)—Mechanical Shaft Seal8,~l,00,000 

No<5. (>IU) 

Transportatioo * 

Shn J C. Nangia, 20, Union Park, Chamber, Bombay— 
(Danian-G.)a) - -Marino Propellers fixed blade and variable 
pitch (2.5 tonnes ft above) 400 tonnes. Stern Gear Assembly-- 
1.50 tonncb.- -(NU) 

Indastrial Machinery 

Sh. Dolatnii G. Desai, P.O. Kathodya Gujarat—(GujaratV— 
Bail bearing- -40 lakh Nos. Cylinder Roller bearing—5 lakh 
Nos. Tape roller bearings.—0.5 lakh Nos. Ball Bushings—0.5 
lakh Nos.- -(NU) 

M/s Karnataka Ball Bearing Ltd., 195 Palace Upper Or- 
chariKs, Bangalore—(Baugalore-Karnataka)—(i) Ball Bearing 
—30 lakh nos; (ii) Taper roller bearings—15 lakh nos; (iii) 
Cylinder roller bearings—5 lakh nos.—(NU) 

M'S Repetition Parl.s Pvt. Ltd; L.B. Shastri Marg., Bhandup 
Bombay-7lS—(Aurangabad-Mah.)-^i) Gear & Worm Hobs & 
Grand Thread- 2,000 Nos; (ii) Form Relieved Ground Guage 
Milling Cutters -lOtJO Nos; (lii) Misc. non-standard tools like 
separation spllng thread millings cutters--15 lakh Nos,—(NU) 
Chippers, hammers, nut runners. Valve grinders & honning 
machines. 2,500 nos.—(NU) 

Commercial, Office & Household Equipment 

M/s American Refrigeration Co. Ltd., 13/C, Russel St. 
Calcutta-16 -(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Water Coolers-5000 Nos. 
-(St) 

M/s Simac Group (India) Pvt. Ltd., 5/7. Sidupra Indl. 
Estate. Goregaon (West), Bombay-^Bombay-Maharashtra)— 
Double Bed Knitting m,icliinc and Rio Knitting Attachment— 
15,000 sets each- (NU) 

Industrial Instruments 

M/s C'utlcr Hammer India Ltd., 24/4, Mathura Road, 
Faridabad-H-(Gurgaon-Haryana)~Automatic weighing & bat¬ 
ching equipment-lOO Nos. (NA) 

Chemicals 

M's Tuluc-Chcin Industries Pvt. Ltd.. Dayanand Bldg. 
Sayaji Gani, B,ui>da-(Baroda-Gujarat)—Resorcinol-240 tonnes 
“(SK) 

Sh. G Murugesan, L.T.M. C/o. The Tuticorin Spng. Mills 
Ltd., post Box No. 59, 105. Palayamoottai Road, Tuticorin-3 
(Tamil N,idlu) (Tirunclveli, Tamil Nadu)—Sulphuric Acid— 
33,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M'S CimtinciUal Silesft Service, 3-E/i3, Jhandewalan Extn. 
r ink Road. New Delhi—(Paiiala-Punjab)—Sulphuric Acid— 
16,500 tonnes :(NIJ) 

M/s Hindustan Copper Ltd. Industry House, 10, Camao 
Street, Calcutta—(Khcti i-R-iJistlian)—Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
—20,000 tonnes -{NA» 

M/s Tata 1 ison Industries Ltd., 21, Ravelin Street, Bombay 
—(Thana-Maharashtra)-- -Dimcthoatc Technical—1000 tonnes— 
(SE) 

M/s Bharat Pulverising Mills Pvt. Limited., Div. Basic 
Minerals ft Chemicals Co. Hexamer House. 28, Sayani Road, 
Bombay- -(Thana-Mahar.ishtra)—Phenthoate Technical—600 
tonnes—(NU) _ 

M/s Unichem Laboratories Ltd., 4, 5, 6, Jogeshwari Estates 
Bombay- (M.iharashtra)- -D Propoxyphene HCL—6 tonnes— 
(NA) 

M/vS Agromora Limited. Mysore Road, BangaIore>26— 


(Bangalore-Karnataka)—Pesticide Formuiatioms based on 
Etb«pon—40 Kilo Litres—(NA). 

M/s New Chemi Industries pvt. Ltd. (Ashok Naggr, Cross 
Road No. 1. Kandivlee (East), Bombay—(Nandesari. 
Banda (Gujarat)—Nitrocellulose—lOOO tonnes—(NU) 

ft Pbanaaeenticsit 

M/s Tlmmis Chemicals Ltd. Plot No. 69, Vap! Industrial 
Area, Vapi Gujarat—(Vapi-Onjarat)—Methyl Dope-12 tonnes 
—(NA) 

M/s Pidichem Private Ltd.. Mafatlal House, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay-400022—(Maharashtra)—Carbazole Di- 
oxazine Violet Pigments—24 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Duphar Interfran Ltd. F/5. Sivaagar Estate, Dr. Annie 
Besant Road, Bombay-t8—(Maharashtra)—Isoxuprine Hydro¬ 
chloride—500 Kg. (NA) 

M/s Indian Drugs ft Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Rishikesh, P.O 
Vir Bhadra, Rishikesh—(Uttar Pradesh)—Capsules—7 mill. 
Nos. Formulations of Ampicillin Corresponding to Ampicilling 
—2.5 tonnes in terms of bulk drug—(NA) 

Textiles 

M/s Kothari (Madras) Ltd.. Kothari Textile Mills No. 2 
Kothari Buildings, 20, Nungambakkam, High Road, Madras- 
Cotton Cloth—30D imported looms—(SE) 

Sh. Krhhnarajendra Mills Ltd., Bangalore Road, Mysore- 
Automatic Looms of mdigenous make 100 Nos.; Terry Towel 
Looms (Imported) 12 Nos; Canvas Looms (Imported) 12 Nos— 
(SE) 

M/s Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., P.B. No. 19. Muda- 
liarpet, Pondicherry—(Pondicherry)—Cotton Cloth-782 looms— 
(SE) 

M/s Kohinoor Mills Co. Ltd. Naigaum Cross Road, Dadar, 
Bombay-14—(Maharashtra)—Colton Cloth and convas—1750 
Looms—(SE) 

M/s Jagatjit Cotton Textiles Mills Ltd., Thapar House, 124, 
Janpath, New Delhi—-(Punjab)—Cotton Cloth—1240 Looms— 
(SE) 

M/s Bihar State Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd., Bundar Beghicha, 
Patna-1—(Forbesgam, Distt. Purnca (Patna)—Cement bags and 
sacking cloth—16,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Kothari (Madras) Ltd,, Kothari Building, 20, Nungu- 
malakkom. High Road, Madras—(Andhra Pradesh)—Cotton 
Cloth—300 Looms—(SE) 

Food processing Industries 

M/s Jammu ft Kashmir Industries Ltd,, Srinagar— 
Aoantnag'Jammu ft Kashmir)—^Apple Products—10,000 
tonnes—(NE) 

Shri Chaman Lai. Aligarh Road, Hathras (U.P.)—Uttar 
Pradesh)—Maize Products—30,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Shri A. Kumar, 1-70, Kirli Nagar, New Dcihi—(Owalior- 
Madhya Pradesh) -Maize Products—30,000 tonncs+“(NU) 

Sh. Sushil Kumar Agarwal C/o M/s Agarwal Automobile 
Bhagwan Ganj, Sagar (M.)—(Bina-Madliya Pradesh)—Maize 
Products—30,000 tonnes—(IW) 

Shri G. S. Brar, Kothi No. 67, Sector 8-A, Chahdkaijt- 
(Jagraon-Punjab)—Maize Products—30,000 tonnes—(ND) 

M/s Malmbir Flour Mills, 18, B-1, D.B. Gupta Road, 
K«roI Bagh. New Delhi--{Bulandshahar-U.P,)—Malte Pro¬ 
ducts—30,000 tonnes—'(NU) 

Sh. Natha Singh Inder Singh, Muni-KUReti, Tehri 
U.P. Tehngarhwal UP.)—Matee Products—30,000 totweS'- 
(NU) 

M/s Assam Agro Industries Development Coiporatios lid., 
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UlutKui. Otthati-?—(Assam)—Canned Fruit A Vegemble 
Products—5750 tonnes—(NU) 

Shri Natiia Singh, 1, Golc Market, Rishikesh (U.P.)— 
Halwani-Uttar PradeshV—Maize Products—30,000 tonnes— 
(NU) 

Sh. K. Venkataswarulu, Kumar Food Products. Post Box 
18, OuntvkaI>2 (A.P.)—Oooty-Andhra Pradesh)—Maize Pro¬ 
ducts—30,000 tonncs-^NU) 

M/s Assam Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd.. Kannachal Road, 
SUpttkhuri, Guhati—(Assam)—Maize Products—IS^iSO tonnes— 
(Nt^ 

Sh. Pentapati Pulla Rao, C/o, Sh. L. Ganga Raju, Pola- 
varam, West Godavari Distt. Andhra Pradesh. (Visakapatnam- 
A.P.)—Shrimp—700 tonnes; Tuna Labster & Sardine—400 
lonnes—^U) 

M/s Haryana Maize Products, 401, Akash Deep, Bara- 
khamba Road, New Delhi—(Hissar-Haryana)—Maize Products 
—30,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Shri Satish Kumar, S/o Sh. Mittarpal Agorwal, The 
Mall, Opp. S.D.M. House, (Karnal-Haryana)—Maize Products 
—.30,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Ganpati Maize Mills 117-A, Kund Villa, Ranjit Nagar 
Colony, Bharntpur-Rajasthan—<(Bharalpur-Rajasthan)~Maize 
Product.s—90,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Mysore State Agro-Industries Corpn. Ltd. Hebbai, 
Bangalorc-24—(Paichur-Kamataka)—Protein from Cotton seed 
- 20.000 tonnes—Protein from groundnuts—10,000 tonnes— 
(NU) 

M/s Northern Enterprises Corpn. Ltd., 2, Narindra Place, 
P.irliamcnt Street, New Delhi—(Gurgaon-Haryana)—High 
Protein Nutro Biscuits and other varieties—3,000 tonnes— 
(NU) 

Vegetable Oils and Vanaspati 

M/s PoUsetty Somasundram Private Limited, P.B. No. 99, 
Guntur (A.P.)'-^hirala, Andhra Pradesh)—Castor Oil and its 
byc-pt^ucts—15,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Maddi Lakshmiah &Co. Pvt. Ltd., Post Box No. 18, 
Guntur (A.P.)—Chirala—(A.P.)—Castor Oil and its bye- 
pcoducts—15,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Jayant Oil Mills Pvt. Ltd., Upprd, Hyderabad (A.P.) 
(Hydcrabad-A.P,)=Castor Oil and its bye-products—20,000 
tonnes—(NU) 

Shri G. Kannappan, (M/s Sri Gobind Oil Mills) 32, Arts 
College Road, Coimbalore-Tamilnadu—(Coimbatore—Tamil 
Nadu—-Cotton seed Oil and its bye-products—24,000 tonnes— 
(NU) 

Letlher & Leather Goods 

Sh. P. Velayudhan, 2-D, Sami Mudali Street, Pariamet, 
Madras—(Chingleput-Tamilnadu)—Finished Leather from skins 
-3 lakh nos. (NU) 

Glue & Gelatin 

M/s Punjab State Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd., Chandigarh— 
(Sangrur-Punjab)*- Gelatine 7,000 tonnes; Cal. Phosphat (bye- 
products) 8,<^ tonnes; Grecse 240 tonnes—(NU) 

Glass 

M/s National Glass Insulators Vallabh Vidhya Nagan 
Oujarat-^Anakaleshwar—Gujarat)—Glass Insulators—5,000 
(NU) 

Ceramics 

M/s Haryana Rtiftiaetorles Pvt Ltd., S-3I8»Panc^hiUa Wirk. 
New Drihi -.(SanC^ Paifana-Bi^)—•Caatabte Refnic. 


tofios all types uplo 99% Aluminia—SOCO tonnes; Plastic Re¬ 
fractories of all types upto 90% Alumina and Basic compo¬ 
sitions—3,000 tonnes; Air setting cements Ramming Masses 
etc.—2,800 tonnes; High Alumia Bricks -7,510 tonnes—(NU) 

Timber products 

Shri G. Sivaraman, 55/1, Ballygune, Circular Road, Cal* 
cutta--(West Bengal)—Particle Boards made out of jute sticks 
—9,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Giovanola Binny Ltd., Penstock Factory Road, Palla* 
ruthy. Cochin—(Cochin—Kerala)—Pulp and Paper making 
machinery—6,OOi) tonnes—(NA) 

Licences Revoked or Surrendered 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

(During the week ended June, 1974) 

M/s Voltas Ltd., Ballard Estate, Bombay-1—Otto Frames & 
other Agricultural Implements. (Cancelled) 

Letters of Intent Revoked, Cancelled 
or Withdrawn 

(During the week ended June 7, 1974) 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

Shri Mohan M. Shah, Worli, Bombay-18 (Andhra Pradesh) 
—Electric Typewriters—(Cancelled) 

Licences Issued 

(During the week ended June 15, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries 

M/s Partap Steel Rolling Mills Pvt. Ltd., Plot No. 4, Sector- 
4, 21/3 Mathura Road, Ballabhagarh.—(Ballabhagarh-Haryana) 

- -Mild Steel Ingots—21,500 tonnes- (COB) 

M/s Rathi Ispat Ltd., F. 7-A, Hauz Khas Enclave, New 
Delhi.—(Ghaziabad-U.P.)—Mild Steel Ingots—40,000 tonnes— 
(COB) 

M/s Parasratika Commercial C'o. (P) Ltd., 135, Canning 
Street, Calcutta.--(West Bengal)—Steel Standard Wire Fancing 
Wire—KWO tonnes—(ES)—Steel Wire Hope -1000 tonnes— 
(NA) 

M/s Indoswe Engineers Pvl. Ltd., 5, Bund Garden Road, 
Poona.—(Poona-Maharashtra)—Copper and Copper alloys 
Pipes & tubes (ordinary)—400 tonnes.—(NA) 

Chemicals (other than Fortilisers;) 

M/s Goa Pesticides (P) Ltd., Goa.—(Marguga-Goa)—Endrin 
Aldrin Hindane—86 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Mettur Chemical & Indl. Corpn. Ltd., Salem Distt. 
Tamilnadu.—(Mcltur Dani-Tamil Nadu)—Caustic Soda—52,700 
tonnes—(SE) 

Dyestuffs 

M/s Indian Dyestuff Industries Ltd. Mafatia Centre 
Nariman Point. Bombay-1 (BR) -(Thana-Maharashtra)—Dyes 
for Arcylic Fibres—200 tonnes. - -(NA) 

Textiles 

M/s The Aurangabad Mills Ltd. Aurangabad District, 
(Maharashtra) - (Aurangabad-Maharashtra)—Cotton Yam— 
21,000 Bpiodies Cottoh Cloth—300 looms tonns;—(SE) 

M/s Annamalai Cotton Mills Private Limited, Oajjelnaic- 
kenoatty, P.O. Salem Taluk, Salem District. Tamilnadu.— 
(Salem Distt-Tamilnadu)—-Cotton Yarn -12,500 spindles-*{SE) 
If/a tiae Ic^alkaraaji Co-op Spinning Mills Ltd., Ichalka- 
taaStf Wim Mhfaal Bua^ow Road, Ichalkaranji, Distt. Kolhn- 
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pur, (Wtaharashlrii)-H'Ki^qpur Dissf. Maharashtra)—CoUon 
Yara---25,000 spindles—(NO) 

Paper ft Pulp 

Shri Arun Kumar Khemka, 4-Govt. Place North (9th Floort 
Calcutta-l (West Bengal)—(Bankura Disttl W. Bengal) -Kraft 
Paper—10,000 tonnes--(NU) 

Sugar 

M/s L.H. Sugar Factories ft Oil Mills (P) Ltd., Kashipur, 
Nainital, Oltar Pradesh—(Nainital-Uttar Pradesh)—Sugar— 
2,500 tonnes—(SE) 

l-eather & Leather Goods 

M/s N.M. Zacksiah & Co. 4, V.V. Koil Street, Madras-'— 
(Ambuthur. North Arcot Distt. Tamilnadu)~-Finished leather 
from cow and buffalow hides 81,000 Nos. Finished leather from 
goat & sheep skins—4,500 Nos—(COB) 

Letters of Intent 

(During the week ended June 15, 1974) 
Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s The Punjab State Indl. Dev. Corpn. Sector-l7-AChandi- 
garh~-(Ludhiana-Punjab)—Mild Stecl/High Catbon/l.ow Alloy 
Cold Rolled Steel Strips- 10,000 tonne.s.—(NU) 

Shri O.P. Kajaria, 19 Ballygungc Park, Calcutta-19 --(Tara- 
pur-Maharashira)—Alloy Steel Castings - -500 tonnes.---(NUt 
M/s Vijayshree Commercial (Private; Ltd., 4, India Exchange 
Place, Calcutta-!.—(Howrah-West Bengal)—Steel forgings in¬ 
cluding cudeavers flanges and throwers- -2,400 tonnes.- (NU) 
M1.1 Anil Steel Industries Ltd., 25, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, 
Calcutta-13.- (Jaipur-Rujasthan) Mild Steel/High Carbon/Low 
Alloy Cold Rolled Steel Strips—10,000 tonnes. —(NU) 

Transportation 

M/s The Bihar State Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd., BandarBagicha, 
Patna-1—(Bihar) - -Scooters—30,000 Nos.—-(NU) 

M/s Automobile Products of India Limited, L.B. Shastri 
Miirg, Bhandup, Bombay-78-NB—(Bhandup-Bombay-Mah)— 
Three-wheelers—15.000 Nos.- (SE) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Lakshmi Machine Works Ltd., Perianaickonpalayam 
S.R.K.V. Post, Coimbatore—.(Coimbatore-Tamilnadu)-—Com- 
bors 120 Nos.—(Sb) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilisers) 

M/s Dcvidayal (Sales) Pvt. Ltd., Gupta Mills Estate, Reay 
Road, Bombay-10 -(Bombay-Maharashtra) --Dimethoate Tec¬ 
hnical—250 tonnes -(NA) 

M/s Hard Castic & W.aud Mfg. Co. Limited, Alice Building, 
Dr. Dadabliai Naoroji Rd., Bombay.—(Maharashtra)—Powder 
Paint—200 tonnes. -(NA) 

Shri M.L. Bhagat, 718/1, Block ‘P’ New Alipore Calcutta-53 
--(West Bengal)--Tartaric Acid—600 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Sudarshan Chemical Industries (P) Ltd., Sangem Bri¬ 
dge, 162, Wellesley Road, Poona-1—(Poona-Maharashtra)-- 
Pearl Essences—120 tonnes.—(NA) 

Shri Jayant Dalai. 12, Balvodera Court, 148, Maharishi 
Karve Rd- Bombay-20—(Barcilly-U.P.)—Cresols-2,000 tonnes 
Crcsols Derivatives- -50 tonnes.—^NU) 

The Managing Director M/s The Kerala Minerals ft Metals 
Limited, Quilon (Kerala)--(Quilon Distt, Kerala)—Titanium 
Dioxide- 48,000 tonnes--(NA) 

M/s East Anglia Plastics (India) Ltd., 3, Camac Street, Cal¬ 
cutta-16—(Tarapur. Maharashtra)- -Dimethyle Formamide- - 
2,250 tonnes.—(NU) 
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M/t Delhi Cloth ft Cen. Mills Co. Ltd.. N»fus Kdft Ihhn- 
dewalan New DelhFSS—(Delhi)-^Sodium Tripoly^hosphate— 
20,000 tonnes; Sodlutq Hexameta Phosphate-«-2^ tonnes; 
Other Sodium Phosphate—5,(WO lonne8.--<(NA) 

Drags and PhnniHiceutlcals 

M/s Chemical Indl. ft Pharmaceuticals Laboratories Ltd., 
289, Bellases Road, Byculla-Bombay.—(Maharashtra)—Metro¬ 
nidazole—12 tonnes—(NA) 

M/s Hoedist Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Dugal House, Backbay 
Reclamation, Post Box No. 11123, Bombay-20—(Maharashtra) 
—Glybenclamide—200 Kgs Phenyleoe diisothio-Cyanatc-3.5 
tonnes Sodium Salt of N-4 Methyl benzene Sulfonyle Carbaraine 
acid-mcthedy-ethylcstep—2 tonnes Piperidine Ethyl Chloride 
HOI.—1 tonne—(NA) 

TextUes 

Shri Madhusudan Mansukhlal Sanghavi. M/s industrial 
Fastners, 41, Jupiter Apartment, Anneaty Road, Bom^y-26~ 
(Dadra and Nagar Havelli)—Cotton Narrow Tapes—7,5 million 
meters—(NU) 

Paper ft Pulp 

Shri O.P. Goel. 35. Nizamuddin East, New Delhi-13- 
(Madhya Pradesh)—Wrapping ft Packing papers—3,300 tonnes 
-(NU) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd.. B-1-74, Fateh 
Maidan Rd, Post Box No. 13 Hydciabud-4—(Watangal Distt. 
A.P.)—Rayon Grade Pulp—26,250 tonnes.(Nl/) 

Shri O.N. Chopra, E-437, Greater Kaiiash*!! New Delhi-48 
(Bulandshalir-Uttar Pradesh)—Corrugating medium—5,000 ton¬ 
nes—(NU) 

Shri G.P. Goyal 3/5, Asaf AU Rd., New Delhi—(Himachal 
Pradesh)—Wrapping* Packing paper—3,300 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s S.B.B.P. Kajaria 48, fitplabi Rash Behari Basu Road. 
Calcutta-1—(Nadia-West Bengal)—(Jorrugated Medium—5,000 
tonnes- (NU; 

Vegetable Oils ft Vanaspati 

Shri Ved Prokash Agarwal, 169, Golf Links, New Dclhi-3 ■ 
(Maharashtra)—Cotton seed edible oil by expellor process and 
by Solvent extraction process—30,000 tonnes —(NU) 

Cement and Gypsum Products 

M/s Birla Jute Mfg. Company Limited, UCO Bank Building, 
4th Floor, Parliament Street, New Delhi—(Patratu-Bihar)— 
Cement clinkar—3,50,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Licence* Issued 

(During the week ended June 22, 1974) 

Metalluagical Industries (Fmroas) 

M/s Oewan Chand Steel Lid., 24, Bara Khamba Road, 
New Delhi--(Alwar-Rajasthan)—Mild Steel Ingots Electrode 
quality carbon steels. Forgings quality carbon steels, Cold 
heading quality carbon steels Hardening and Tempering quality 
carbon steels ciarbon, Carbon-Manganese and Siiico Manganese 
qualities of spring steels. Chu^bon Tools Steels. Case Harden¬ 
ing quality carbon steels. Free cutting quality carbon sulphur 
steels-Combined capacity of—10,500 tonnes.—(COB) 

M/s Eutectice Welding Alloys of India Ltd,, Savie Vihar 
Road, P.B. No. 8983, Powai,—(Powai-Boinbay-Mah,)«-^Low 
Temperature welding Electrodes ft Welding Rods,—1.33 run¬ 
ning Meters; Welding Torches ft Accessories—6,000 Nos; 
Fluxes—2 tonnes; Low Temi»rature Welding-Alloys (Powders) 
—100 Kgs.-(COB) 

M/s The Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., P.O. Yantrapur, Hatihar. 
(Distt. Dharwor-Karnataka)—C^t Iron Castings—1,660 toanas. 
(COB) 

M/s Ishwar Industries Ltd., P.O. Ishwa; Nagar, New Delhi- 
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—<Jabalpur*Madhya Pr8deah)--Mild Steel Ingots. Electrode 
qttality carbon steels. Forging quality carbon steels Cold head¬ 
ing quality carbon steels. Hardening and Tempering quality 
carbon steels. Carbon, Carbon Manganese & Silico Manga¬ 
nese. qualities of spring steels Carbon Tool Steels. Case 
Hardening quality carbon steels. Free cutting quality carbon 
sulphur steels—9,000 toanes.~(COB) 

Maj. Gen. Rajinder Singh Sparrow Doaba Iron & Steel 
Co. (Pvt) Ltd., O-T. Road, Jullundur City.—(Hoshiarpur Dislt 
Punjab)—Mild steel ingots. Electrode quality carbon steels. 
Forging quality carbon steels. Cold heading quality carbon 
steels. Hardening and Tempering quality carbon steels. Car¬ 
bon, Carbon-Manganese & Silico Manganese qualities of 
spring steels. Carbon Tool Steel. Case Hardening quality 
carbon steels. Free cutting quality carbon sulphur steels— 
9,000 tonnes.—(COB) 

Shri Narender Kumar Jain, (M/s Prabhat Steels Pvt. Ltd.,) 
190 Civil Lines (North) Muzaflfarnagar.—(Kota-Rajaathan— 
Mild Steel Ingots. Electrode quality carbon steels. Forging 
quality carbon steels. Cold heading quality carbon steels. 
Hardening and tempering quality carbon steels. Carbon Car¬ 
bon-Manganese and Silico Manganese qualities of spring steels. 
Carbon Tool Steel. Case Hardening quality carbon steels. 
Free cutting quality carbon sulphur steels.—9,000 lonnes.— 
(COB) 

M/s Deepak Insulated Cable Corpn. Ltd., 4th Floor, I- 
Vidhana Veedhi, Bangalore-1—(Bangalorc-Karmataka)—Wind¬ 
ing Wires 42 SWG and thinner—50 tonnes.—(NA) 

Electrical Equipment 

Shri Vijay Krislian, F.-44, Greater Kailash, New Delhi-48— 
(Distt. Bulandshahr-U.P.)—Electrolytic Capacitors -5 million 
Nos.—(NU) 

Shn Krishna Kumar Bhargawa, 10/14 Shamset Street, 
Bombay-2—(Bangui ore-Karnataka)—Taper Recorder Mecha- 
nism/Dcck—1,00,000 Nos.—(NU) 

M/s Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd., Yule House, 8. Clive Row, 
Calcutta Road.—(Calcutta-West Bengal)--Distribution Boards 
(including small board boxes—2.364 Nos. p. a; Motor Control 
Centre Penels—191 Nos. p.a; Metering Kiosks—34 Nos. p.a.— 
(COB) 

Indnstrhd Machinery 

M/sVoltas Limited., 19, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 
Bombay-1 —(Bombay-Maharashtra) —Centrifugal Packaged 
Chillers—20 Nos. Refrigeration equipment for transport —100. 
Nos. Plate Freezers.—30 Nos.—(N A) 

M/s Hercules Hoists Ltd., Minerva Indl. Estate, L.B, Shastri 
Marg, Mulund (West), Bombay.—(Bombay-MaharashUa)— 
Chain Pulley Blocks—2,200 Nos. Electric Hoists—500 nos. 
trolleys (Travelling) 1,200 nos. Ratchet Hoists—90 nos. 
(COB) 

Machine Tools 

M/s Veljan Hydrair Pvt. Ltd., Balanagar, Hyderabad-37— 
(Vijawada-Andhra Pradesh)-Hydraulic Equipment such as 
pumps, Motors, Valves, Filteration systems. Fluid connecting 
systems, Actuating machanisms, Intensifiers accumulators servo 
machanisms Fluid sealing systems—1 crore only—(NU) 

Engineering Industry 

M/s Centron Industrial Alliance Limited., Indl. Assurance 
Bldg., Churoh Gate, Bombay.—(Aurangabad Distt. Mah.)— 
Safety Razor Blades—250 million Nos.—^SE) 

Chemicals 

M/s Industrial Oxygen Co. (P) Ltd., 38, (A) Vadgaon Sheri, 
off Nagar Road, Poona-14—(Ghazibad-Uttar Pradesh)—Oxygen 


Oases—10,00,000 cubic metres; Acetylene Gases—1,00,000 
cubic metres—(NU) 

Sh. Naveen Chand Swincy, D-3/66, Safdarjung Enclave, New 
Delhi.—(Ghaziabad-Utfar Pradesh) -Oxygen Ga.s—0.45 mill, 
cub. Metres; Acetylene Gas—0.10 mill. cub. metres—(NU) 

M/s Standard Mills Co. Ltd., Chemical Division, Mafattal 
House, Backbay Reclamation. Bombay-20 —(Thana-Maharashtra 
—Hydrogen gas—232.50 mill, cub.metres.—(NA) 

M/s Kusum Products Ltd., Rishra. Hooghly ’District, West 
Bengal -(Rishra-Hooghly Distt. West Bengal)—Sfynthetic Deter¬ 
gents—1(),000 tonnes.—(SE) 

M/s Bayer (India) Ltd., Express Towers, Nariman Point 
Bombay-1 (B.R.)—(Thana-Maharashtra)—Rubber Chemicals— 
6665 tonnes, and 2460 tonnes as intermediate—(SE) 

M/s Basant Plaslo Chemicals (P) Ltd., C-142, Industrial 
Area No. 1. Bulandshahar Road, Ohaziabad-(U.P.)—(Ghazia- 
bad-U.P.)—Lead Stabiliser—200 tonnes; Liquid Barium Cad¬ 
mium —400 tonnes; Barium Cadmium Zinc Complex Stabilisers 
300 tonnes; Solid Barium Cadmium Complex Stablizers—100 
tonnes—(N U) 

M/s Amar Dyc-Clicm. Ltd., Rang Udyan, Sitladevi Temple 
Road. Mahim, Bombay-16-^^Bombay-Maha^asht^a)—Rubber 
Chemicals—2400 tonnes. (NU) 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Unichem Laboratories Ltd., 4-6 Jogeshwari Estate 
Jogeshwari (West) Bombay.—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—1-Eph«- 
drine Hydrochloride including its formulations (tablets & 
Syrup) of 1-Ephcdrine Hydrochloride—50 tonnes.—(NA) 

M/s Merck Sharp and Dohme of India Ltd., New India 
Centre. 17, Cooperage, Bombay-l—(Bhandup-Mahara8htraV— 
Mintczol Suspension—20,000 tonnes,—(NA) 

M/s Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Ltd., P. O. Jawahar 
Nagar, D’strict Baroda.—(Baroda Distt. Gujarat)—Ethylene 
Glycol—20,000 T.P.A; Polyethylene Glycol—2,400 tonnes p.a: 
Purified Etliylene Oxide—5000 tonnes p.a.—(NA) 

M/s Orient Pharma (P) Ltd., 3, Cathedral Road, Madras- 
56—(Madras-Tamil Nadu)—A. Tablets Ossopan Binirec Pank- 
reen Aminophylline Sulphadimidinc etc—53.38 lakhs: Capsules 
Orieotin Yollamycin 5.9 iakhs; Injections Epidorin Robuden 
UD Robuden UV etc-6.7 lakhs—(COB) 

Textiles 

Sh. Bal Krishan Single Prop. Natbnal Agencies Sheerawala 
Gate, Patiala (Punjab)—(Patiala-Punjab)—Cotton Yam—25,000 
spindles.—(NU) 

Sugar 

M/s The Nandyal Co-op. Sugars Ltd., Nandyal Distt. Kur- 
nol Andhra Pradesh—Nandyal Distt. Kumool Andhra Pradesh) 
—Sugar—1250 tonnes cane crushing capacity per day.-—(NU) 

Letters of Intent 

(During the week endend June 22,1974) 
Motallurgicai Industries (Ferrous) 

Sh. L.N. Mittal. 24, Alipur Road. Calcutta-27—(Haryana)— 
Cast Steel Solid Rolls—1,500 tonnes; Cast Iron Solid Rolls— 
1,500 tonnes; Cast Iron Hollow Rolls—2,000 tonnes.—(NU) 

Sh. N.K. Mukherjee 7, Wcllsely Place Calcutta.—(West 
Bengal)—High Tensile Fastners-30,()(X) tonnes.—(NU) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Cutler Hammei India Ltd., 20/4 Muthura Road, Farida 
bad-II—Distt. Gurgaon-Haryana)—Lifting Magnets—200 nos; 
Master Controllers—500 nos.—(NU) 

Sh. Shiv Devindcr Singh 1, Nehal Bagh, Patiala-Punjab— 
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(Patiala-Punjab)—Metal Oxide Film Resistors and Carbon 
I'ilni ResMcirs—30 million nos.- 

Sh. V Rimaswiuny, 17, Veerannan St. Tiruvallur (Post) 
C'hinglcpul Distt.—(Vcllor-Tamilnadu)—Metal Oxide Film- 
Rcsistors -5 million nos. Metal Film Resistors --3 million 
nos. ('arbon Film Resistors- 4 million nos. Carbon Track 
Potentiometers --I million nos.—(NU) 

Slin Y. K. Aparwal, Lal-Bazar, P.O. Jharia (Bihar)—(Bihar) 
—Potentiomentcrs for entertainment field—1 mill, nos; Minia¬ 
ture Wire Wound trimming potentiometers (Commercial)—0.5 
lakhs: Miniature Wire Wound trimming potentiometers 
(Military)—0.5 lakhs —(NU) 

SI). S.urcsh S Mahajan Hybrids. 35. Narvang Peddar Rd. 
Bombav-26--(EPZ-Santa Cruz)—^Thin Film hybrid micer-cir- 
cuits—1%,300 nos.—(NU) 

Transportation 

Managing-Director, M/s J.M.A. Industries (Pvt) Ltd., N-17, 
Punch Shila Park, New Delhi —(Gurgaon-Haryana)—Head 
Lamp—2.5 lakh nos.- -(SE) 

Shri Surjit Singh Sahni, W-65, Greater Kaila.sh, New Delhi 
--(Ball,ibhgarh-Haryana)—Commutators—0.6 million nos.— 
(NU) 

M/s Avery Cycle Ind. (P) Ltd., G. T. Road, Miller Ganj, 
Ludhiana -(Chandigarh)- -Bicycle Rims—1.8 million nos.— 
(SE) 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Cutler Hammer India Ltd., 20/4, Mathura Road, 
Farid-ihad-ll—(Gurg.ion-Haryana)—Newspaper Control & 
Batcning equipment 20 nos - -(NA) 

M/s R M.T. Drill (P) Ltd., Private Indl, Estate, Industrial 
Estate Post. Coimbalore-2l—(Coimbatorc-TamiInadu>—Water 
weillrigs A. Blast Hole Rigs—100 Nos. Accessories for both 
type of Drills—Rs 250 lakhs; Allied products—Rs 250 lakhs— 
(NA) 

Shri Davindcr Singh K-.30, Jangpura Extn. New Delhi— 
(Haryana)—Loose Rollers—5 lakh nos. Rollar Bushes—25 
lakh nos. Needle Roller Bearings—2.5 lakh nos.—(NU) 

Chemicals 

M/s HICO Products Pvt. Ltd., 771, Mogal Lane, Mahim, 
Bombay-16—(Thana-Maharashtra)—Alkyl Phenols—600 tonnes 
Anti-oxidants—600 tonncs.(NA) 

M/s Hindustan Copper Ltd., Industry House, 10, Camac 
Street, Calcutta-17—(Khctri Nagar-Rajasthan)—Synthetic Cryo¬ 
lite —7,000 tonnes Active Silica (by product)—2200 tonnes.— 
(NA) 

M/s Cheraicoat Ltd., Kalali Road, Atladara P. O. Baroda 
District—(Baroda-Gu|,irat)--Metallised Film and Metallic 
Yarn—200 tonnes. - (SE) 

M/s Garwarc Pl.isiics Pvt Ltd.. 50A, Central Salscttc Road, 
Hastren Express Highway, Villc Parle, Bombay—(Maharashtra) 
• Metalised Film and Metallic Yarn—100 tonnes.—(NA) 

M/s Sasme Co-op Society Ltd., Surat-Gujarat—(Surat- 
(Gujarat)—Metallic Yam and Metallised Film—200 tonnes.— 
(NU) 

M/s Cliandi Prasad Bhartua 23'24, Radha Bazar St. Calcutta- 
1—(West Bengal) --Rigid Polyurethane Foam laminates—1.5 
million .sq. metres—(NU) 

M/s Biliar State fudl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd., Punaichak, Patna— 
(Bihar) Soda Ash -Oh.CKK) tonnes. Ammonium Chloride— 
66,000 tonne,s.- (NA) 

M/s rravancore ('hcmicals & Mfg. Co. Ltd., Post Box No. 
19 Kalam,issari Alwaye-4—(Mettur Dam, Distt. Salem Tamil- 


nadu)—Barium Carbonate—3,000 tonnes. Sodium Sulphide 
(by-product)—1,600 tonnes- Barium Nitrate (New Article)— 
(SE) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Chemical Industrial & Pharmaceutical Labs. Ltd., 289, 
Bellasis Rd. Byculla-Bombay-8—(Maharashtra)—Diazepan-700 
Kgs.~(NA) 

M/s Theraie Chemicals Ltd., Vapi Indl, Esate Vapi-Gujarat, 
—(Vapi-Gujarat)—Chloroquin Diphosphate—48 tonnes.—(NA) 
M/s Themis Chemicals Ltd.. Vapi Indl. Area, Vapi-Gcjarat 
—(Gujarat)—Prothionamide—2 tonnes Ethionamide—8 tonnes. 
Practolol—5 tonnes.—-(NA) 

Textiles 

M/s Kothari (Madras) Ltd., “Kolhari Buildings” 20, 
Nungambakkam High Rd. Madras-34—(Coimbatorc-Tamil- 
nadu)—Knitted Fabrics—4 warp knitting machines (to be- 
worked on Cotton Yarn—(NA) 

M/s The Ahmedabad Cotton Mfg. Co. Ltd., Outside Sarang- 
pur Gate, Ahmediibad-2- -(Ahmedabad-Gujarat)—Knitted 
Fabrics—4 warp knitting machines (to be worked on Cotton 
Yam only)—(NA) 

M/s The Rustom Jahangir Vakil Mills Co. Ltd., Post Box 
No. 131 Dudheshwar Road, Ahmedabad-l—(Ahmedabad- 
Gujarat)—Knitted Fabrics—4 warp knitting machines (to be 
worked on Cotton-Yarn and man made fibre)—(SF) 

Managing Director, The Meghalaya Indl. Dev, Corpn. Ltd., 
Meghalaya addl. Scett. Bldg, Room No. 33, Shillong-l— 
(Meghalaya)—Jute Sacking—14,304 tonucs.—(NA) 

Shri Sorab Mehta, Brach Candy House, Warden Road, 
Bombay-26—(Goa)—Cotton Jean Cloth—32,800 spindles. 
Cotton Denim Cloth—528 looms—(NU) 

M/s Assam Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd., Road Transport Bldg, 
Shillong—(Darrang-Assam)—Sacking & Hessian—12,500 tonnes. 
-(NU) 

Paper &Palp 

Shri Ramesh Kumar Biharilal Maheswari, Plot No. 394, 
G.I.D.C. Indl. Township, Silvassa Road, Distt. Bulsar, Vapi— 
(Balaghat. Bilaspur Madhya Pradesh)—Writing & Printing 
paper—30,000 tonnes. Kraft paper & Boards—10,000 tonnes. 
-(NU) 

Change in Names of Owners or Undertakings 

(During the week ended June 22, 1974) 
(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From Madras Wire Products to Madras Wire Products Ltd., 
From M/s Cochin State Power & Light Corpn. Ltd,—to 
M/s KAR Valves Ltd. 

Letters of Intent Revoked, Cancelled or 
Withdrawn 

(During the week ended June 22,1974} 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only). 

M/s Super Tubes (P) Ltd., D-20, Connaught Place, New 
Delhi-1—Calcium Carbide, (cancelled) 

Sh. B. N. Bhaskar, Chairman, The Ishwar Industties Ltd., 
Tshwar Nagar, N. Delhi—(Rajasthan)—Cement. (Lapsed) 

Sh. V. T. Magadi, The Nagargali Cement Company Ltd., 
Vidyanagar, HubU-2i (Karnataka)—(KaTnalaka)-^ortland 

Cement, (Lapsed) 

M/s Ashoka Cement Ltd., Dalmianagar. (Bihar)—(W«sl 
Bengal)—Portland blast furnace slag cement. (Lapsed) 
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Licancei Iwued 

(During the week ended June 29, 1974) 
Mettllurglcnl Industries (Ferrous) 

M/s Indian Tube Mills & Metal Industries (P) Ltd., 126, 
Narayan Dhuru Street, Bombay-3—(Vikhroli-Maharashtra)" 
Bright Bars—18,000 tonnes. —(SE) 

M/sR. Sen & Company Metal Division, 13, Camac Street, 
Calcutta,—(24 Parganas-W. Bengal)—Ferro Titanium, Ferro 
Molybedenum, Fe-Sirr Ferro Tungsten, Ferro Vanadium, Ferro 
Boron Lc. Fc Mn.—130 tonnes.-^COB) 

M/s Electric Control Gear (P) Ltd., Metal Devision. New 
Cotton Mills No. 1 Compound, Kankaria Rd. Ahmedabad.— 
(Ahmcdabad-Oujarat)—Ferro Titanium, Ferro Molybdenum, 
Fe Sizr, Ferro Tungsten. Ferro Vanadium, Ferro Boron Lc Fe- 
Mn.—210 tonnes™(COB) 

Administrative Officer, M/s Sakhti Pipes Ltd., Plot No. 6 
Poes Garden Madras-86—(Pollachi-Tamilnadu)—Cast Iron 
Spun Pipes—50,000 tonnes—(SE) 

M/s Poysha Indl. Co. Ltd., Traicon House Dr. E, Moses 
Road, Bombay-1—(West BengaH—CTS Cans, General line 
Containers and Closures Plain and Lithographed—30 million 
Nos.—(NU) 

M/s Poysha ludl. Co. Ltd., Tiecieon House Dr. E. Moses 
Road, Bombay-U BC.—(Tamilnadu)—OTS Cans, General Line 
Containers and C losures Plain and Lithographed—30 Million 
Nos.-<NU) 

M/a Mehra Ferro Alloys Kashmir Road, P O. Verka Amrit¬ 
sar (Punjab—(Verka-Amritsar-Punjab)—Ferro Titanium Ferro 
Molybdenum Fc Sizr Ferro Tungsten Ferro Vanadium Ferro 
Boron Lc Fe-Mn—2W) tonnes- (COB) 

Sh. R.N. Khanna, 11, Shiv Sadan Marine IVive, Bombay- 
20—(Ratlam-Madhya Pradesh)—M.S. Ingots. Electrode quality 
carbon steels; Forging quality carbon steels; Cold heading 
quality carbon steels. Hardening and Tempering quality carbon 
steels. Carbon, Carbon-Manganese &. Silico Manganese quali¬ 
ties of springsteels; Carbon Tool Steels; Case Hardening qua¬ 
lity carbon steels; Free cutting quality carbon sulphur steels— 
18,000 tonnes—(COB) 

M/s Saurashtra Steel Industries Limited, 97-A 2nd wine, 
Daurkhana-Bombay—(Limpdi, Distt Surendernagar-Gujarat)— 
18,000 tonnes~(COB) 

M/s Ram Kishan Is^pat Ltd., 32/34, Ashok Chambers, Bom- 
bay-9t—(Kolaba-Mahara8hlra)—18,000 tonnes (COB) 

M/s EUora Steels Ltd., 176, Savitri Nagar, New Delhi-17— 
lAurangabad-Maharashtra)--M.S. Ingots Electrode quality car¬ 
bon steels Forging quality carbon steels; Cold heading quality 
carbon steels. Hardening and tempering quality earbon steels; 
Carbon,Carbon-Mangan«e and Silico Manganese and qualities 
of spring steels; Carbon tool steels; Case Hardening quality 
carbon steels; Free cutting quality carbon sulphur steels;— 
7,000 tonnes.—(COB) 

M/s Hind Re-rolling Industries, lUdustrial Estase, Sanat 
Nagar, Hyderabad (A.P.)—(Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)— 
M.S. Ingots; Electrode quality carbon steels; Forgings quality 
carbon steels; Cold heading quality carbon steels; Hardening 
aniTtempering quality carbon steels; Carbon, Carbon-Man¬ 
ganese and Silico-manganese qualities of spring steels; Carbon 
tools steels; Case hardening quality carbon steels; Free cutting 
quality carton sulphur steels;—18,000 tonnes.—(COB) 

M/s Jalgaon-Steels Pvt. Ltd., P.B. No. 63 153, Palan-Peth, 
Jalgaon (MaharashUa)—(Jalgaon-Maharashtra)—M.S. Ingots; 
Electrode quidity carton steels; Porgings-quality carbon steels; 
Cold heading quality carton steels: Hardening & tempering 
quality carton steels; Carbon, ctuton-manga n ese and silico 


manganese qualities of springs steels: Carbon tools steels; Case 
hardending quality carbon steels; Free cutting quality carbon 
sulphur steels—9,000 tonnes.—(COB) 

Metallurgical Industries (Noa-Ferrom) 

M/s Jayant Metal Mfg. Co., 16-Sayani Road, Bombay-2S - 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)Braided Copper Wircs/Strips —90 tonnes. 
—(NA) 

Prime Movers 

M/s Kirtoskar Kisan Equipment Ltd., Karve Road, Kothrud 
Poona-29—(Poona-Maharashtm)-—Petrol Engines (upto 300 cc) 
—50,000 Nos. Flywheel Magnetos 50,000 Nos.—(COB) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Shyam Electricals Pvt Ltd , Haji Adam Mansion, Homji 
Street, Bombay-l.—(Bombay-Muharashtra)—Power & Distribu¬ 
tion Transformers upto 5,000 KVA/33 KV--1,03.500 KVA. Spe¬ 
cial Purpose Transformers-such as Eurnnee Auto & Welding 
Transformers—500 KVA. Welding Rectifiers upto 600 amps. 
—200 KV. Air Break Switches .50 Nos. (i) Current Trans¬ 
formers; (ii) Potentianraiisfoimers upto 1500 V/150 V.—15 
nos.—(COB) 

M/s Metal Lamp Caps India (P) Ltd , 2, Murphy Road, Post 
Bag No. 876, Ulsoor, Bangalure-S—(Bangalore-Karriataka)— 
Standard Boyonet Caps 85, million nos Caps for Miniature 
Lamps-20 Million nos. Caps forFluio scent lamps—15 mil¬ 
lion Nos.—(SE) 

Mechanical & Engineering 

M/s Garwarc Plastics Pvt. Ltd., 50-A, Central Salcsetto 
Road, Western Express-Highway Rd, Villc Parle (East) Bombay- 
57—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Metallised Films from PVC & 
Cellulose Acetate—200 tonnes.—(NA) 

Chemicals 

M/sSahyadri Dyestuffs & Chemicals Pvt, Ltd. Mafetlal 
House, Backbay Reclamation, B‘)mbay-20—(Bombay-Mahara¬ 
shtra)-—Dyes for Acrylic Fibre—100 tonnes.—(NA) 

M/s Mindia Chemicals Ltd. Vakclrold House, 11, Sprott 
Road, Ballard Estate, Post Box No 133 Bombay-1 .^Thana- 
Maharasbtra)—Rubber Chemicals--3,3000 tonnes. Intermedia¬ 
tes—^3,400 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Rathi Gases Ltd., 3-A Vandhna, 11, Tolstoy Marg, New 
Delhi.—(Ghaziabad-Uttar Pradesh)- -Oxygen Oas-^.9 million 
cubic metres Dissolved Acetylene Gas—0.2 million cubic metres 
-<COB) 

M/s Rajasthan State Indl. & Min. Dev. Corpn. Ltd., 100, 
JawaharLal Nehru Marg, Jaipur, (Raj)—(Kota-Rajasthan)— 
Calcium Carbide—14,850 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Hico Products Pvt. Ltd , Mogal Lane, P.N. No. 6467, 
Mahin Bombay-16—(Thana-Muharashtra)--Fatty Alcohol 
Chliorides—160 tonnes. Fatty amines—25 tonnes. Amine Oxides 
—100 tonnes (NA) 

Textiles 

Sh. G.D. Jhunjhuwala, Gulab Niwas. M.I. Road, Jaipur-1 
(Alwar-Rajasthan)—Cotton Yam—23,000 Spindles.—(NU) 

M/s Madhya Pradesh State Textiles Corpn. 35, Civil-Linos, 
Bhopal (M.P.)^Madhya Pradesh)—Cotton Yarn -25,000 Spin¬ 
dles.—(NU) 

M/s Mohini Mills Ltd., 22, Btplabi Rasbehari Basu Road, 
(Canning Street) Calcutta-4—(Calcutta-West Bengal)—Cotton 
Cloth—586 iooms-{SE) 

M/s Saurashtra Co-op Spng. Mills Lid., Limbdi, Dbtt. 
Surendernagar, Gujarat .-^Gujarat)—Cotton Yarn—35,000 stu¬ 
dies.—(SE) 

M/s Madhya Pradesh State Textile Corpn. 35, CivB Lines, 
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Bhopal (IM,P.)—(Madhya Pradesh) —C'oUoa Yarn—^25,000 Spin- 
dic^.—^NU) 

M/s Madhya Pradesh State Textile t’orpn, 35, Civil-Linci, 
Bhopal (M P.)—(Madhya Pradesh)—Cottoh Yarn 25,000 Spiii- 
dlefr-(MU) 

The Managing Director, National Textile C'orpn. (Oaya 
Cotton & Julc Mills Unit), Chhotki, Nawiidoh, Gaya Bihar.— 
(Gaya-Bihar)-C''otton Yarn—19,884 Spindles. Cotton Cloth— 
536 looms.-CNU) 

M/s Sree Akkamamba Textiles Ltd., Post Box No. 9 Venka- 
tarayapuram, Tunuku-A P—(Tanuku, Distt. West Godavari- 
Andhra Pradesh)—Cotton Cloth—300 looms of indigenous 
make—(N A) 

M/s Modella Woolens Ltd., 4-C. Vulcan Insurance Buldg, 
Veer Nariman Road, Boml)ay-20 -(Thana-Maharashtra)--Shod¬ 
dy Blankets—300 looms --(SB) 

M/s Modella Textile Industries Pvt. Ltd., 4-C, Viileah In¬ 
surance Bldg, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20--(Thana-Maha- 
rashtra)—Shoddy Blankets- 12 indigenous looms -(NU) 

Sugar 

M/s The Nizam Sugar Factory Ltd., Post Box No, I Khaira- 
tabad.—Hyderabad (A P.)<--(K.idam Adiladad Distt. Andhra 
Pradesh)--Sugar—125 tonnes cane crushing capacity per day.- - 
(NU) 

Fermentation Industries 

Sh. K.R. Natarajan. Pioneer Bresveries Ltd., 8-A, Vcnkalcsu 
Colony, Pollachi, Coimbatore Tamilnadu-(Dharanipuri Distt. 
Tamilnadu) —Beer 50.000 B I. (COB) 

M/s N. Munuswamy Mudaliar & R-Pr.tbhu ‘Sunder Mahal' 
28, Jeyporc Nagar. Madras -fChingleput Distt. Tamilnadu)— 
Beer—30,000 H.L.—(COB) 

Food Proces.sing Industries 

Sh. Warana Sahakan Dudh Ut-padak Prakriya Sangh Ltd., 
Warananagar Tehasliil P.inhala Distt. Kolhapur—(Kolhupur- 
Maharashtra)—Skim/Wliole Milk Powder—2,000 tonne-,—(NU) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s India Cable ('o Ltd. 9, Hare Street, Calcutta-'.—(Tata- 
nagar-Bihar)—Rerubberisation of industrial rolls—400 pieces. 
Insulating sheeting & semi-couducting repairing tapes—32 ton¬ 
nes. Platen Shells for types writers—50,000 nos.- (NA) 

Cement and Gypsum Products 

M/s Andhra Cement Co. Ltd., 38, Mount Road, Madras-b- - 
(Vijayawada. Distt. Krishna Andhra Pradesh) -Po/zolana Ce¬ 
ment— 1.0 lakh tonnes. - -(SB) 

M/s The Andhra Cement Co. ltd, 38, Mount Road, 
Madras—(Benakailu. Distt. Khammani-Andhra Pradesh)—Port¬ 
land Cement—6.6 lakh tonnes.—(SE) 

M/s Assam Asbestos Ltd., C/o i)ull.aing Tea Estate P.O. 
Titabar (Jorhat) Assam—(Gauhati-Assam)—Asbestos cement 
sheets and moulded articles—36,000 tonnes; Asbestos cement 
pipes (non-pressure variety)—24,000 tonnes,—(N U) 

Letters of Intent 

(During the week ended June 29, 1974 
Metallurgical indu.strics (Ferrous) 

M/s Indian Cable Co. Ltd.. 9, Hare .Street, Caleutta-l— 
(Jamshedpur-Bihar)—Finer Gauges of Enamelled wires (42 
SWG & thinner)—50 tonnes.—(SE) 

M/s Lalit Industries Plot No, 20, Sector No. 2 Keudia Free 
Trade Zone Oandhidham-Kutch, Gujarat—(Kandla-Gujarat)— 


Stainless Steel ntendls, Hoapiut, Canteen and Industrial e<|uip- 
ment, Table ware and Cutlery—800 tonnes.—(NU) 

Mr. Balwant Singh K. Chhabra. B. K. Chhabra Compound 
Buisrai Colony Rd. Vakola Bridge, Santacruz (East) Bom¬ 
bay-55—(Kandla-Gujarat)—Plain Nuts—45 million nos.; Self- 
Locking Nuts—26.7 million nos.—(NU) 

M/s Agricultural Discs (India) Ltd., United Bank of India 
Bldg, 3rd Floor, Sir P. Mehta Road, Bombay—(Maharash¬ 
tra)—Hot (cross) rolled sheets (average 5 mm thick and 480 to 
700 mm width)—10,000 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Bharat Pulverising Mills (P) Ltd., “Hexamar House" 
Sayani Road, Parel, Bombay-25—(Bombay-Maharashtraj- ■ 
Ferro Vanadium, Ferro Molybdenum and Ferro Tungsten—200 
tonnes; Chromium metal—50 tonnes Chromium manganese 
master alloys—50 tonnes—-(NU) 

M/s Utkal Ferro Alloys, 4, Khairu Place Calculta-13-- 
(Sundernagar-Orissa)—Ferro Vanadium Ferro Molybdenum 
Ferro Tungsten—300 tonnes,—(NU) 

M/s Este Auto Castings (P) Ltd., 6, Manckeswari Street, 
Kilpauk, Madras—(North Arcot-Tamilnadu)—S.O, Iron 
Castings—2,400 tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s S.B.B.P. Kajaria, 48. Biplabi Rash Behari Road. P.B. 
No. 929, Calcutta-1—(Nadia-West Bengal)—Steel Castings- 
2,000 tonnes —(NU) 

M/s Byferd Ltd.. M-5, N.D.S.E., Part-H Ring Road, New 
Dclhi-49^Patnu-Bihar)—High duty Iron castings—9,0(W ton¬ 
nes; Malleable Iron ca,stings—3,000 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Semiecon Pvt. Ltd., Kakad Chambers, .5th Floor, 
132, Dr. Annie Beasant Rd, WorIi-Bombay-18—(Karnataka) - 
Steel & Alloy Castings—600 tonnes,--(NU) 

M/s Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd., Bhadravati (Mysore)— 
(Bhadravati-Karnataka)—Wire Rods—60,000 tonnes.—(NA) 

M/s Ram Krishan Metal Works (Bombay),-C-33, Wagley 
Indl. Estate. Thana (Maharashtra)—(Tliana-Manarashtra)— 
Forged steel machined flanges, rings, iliscs and tube sheets- - 
3,600 tonnes; Pipe fittings (elbows, tecs, Crosscs/Reducers etc.) 
—500 tonnes.—(NA) 

M/s Chok.si Tubes Co. (P) Ltd,, Yusuf Buldg. 2nd Floor, 
43, MG Road, Fort, Bombay-(Maharashtra)--Stainless Steel 
Tubes of smaller capacity of the following sizes 9 mm to I.O 
mm O.D. X0.7 mm to 0.9 mm 65 mm to 300 mm O.D. X2 mm 
to 12.7 mm—within existing licensed capacity of 840 tonnes per 
annum—(SE) 

M/s Guest Keen Williams Ltd , .3-A, Shakespeare Sarani, 
Calcutta-16—(Bangalore-Karnataka)—Modified Loose Jaws— 
40 lakh nos.—-^SE) 

Electrical Equipmmt 

M/s Andhra Pradesh Indl. Dev. (ilorpn. Ltd., B-I17, Fateh 
Maidan Road, P.B. No. 13, Hyderabad-A.P. -^Andhra Pra¬ 
desh)- •Power Transformers upto 132 KVA—1,000 M.V.A.— 
(NU) 

M/s Prabhat Electronics 195, Palace Upper Orchards Banga¬ 
lore-6—(Bangalore-Karnataka) —Carbon Film Resistors—J6 
million nos.-NU) 

Shri R. M. Shah, 3-B, Suresh Colony Swami Vivekwianvl 

Rd. Vile Parle-Bombay—(Auratigabad-Maharashtra)—Mica 

Motors—1 lakh nos.—(NU) 

M/s Jaydeep Electronics 195, Sankey Road, Upper Palace 
Orchards, Bangalore-6—(Bangalore-Karnataka)—Micro-Motors 
— I lakh nos.—(NU) 

Sh. D.V.S, Raju. C/o Elico Pvt. Ltd., B—17, Industrial 
Estate Sanantnagar-Hyderabad. (Hyderabad-Andhra Pradesh)— 
Professional Grade Stdtohes—2 millton nos.—(NU) 

M/s Andhra Pradesh State Indl. Corpn HydertAad-(A.P.)— 
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Royatseema Diatrlct Andhra Pradesh)—6LS Lamps—7.5 mil- 
hon nei.—(NU) 

M/g West Beoeal Indl. Dev. Corpn. 2VA, Netaji Subhas 
Rd, Calcutta—(West^Bengal)—Hard and Soft Ferrites—50 
tonnes.—<{NU) 

8h. M.D. Nambiar, Dir, M/s Dynamic Electronics (India) 

P EtdL, 171, Cambridge Road, Layout, Ulsoor, Bangalore— 
Karnataka)—H.T. Power Capacitors upto 33 KV—50,000 KVAR 
LT Power Capacitors—30,000 KVAR Medium Frequency 
Capacitors-20,000 KVAR—(NU) 

Sh. S. Krishnamurthy Director, M/s Shreeshyla Electronics 
(P) Ltd,, Shreeshyla Co-op IndJ. Estate, Shreeshyla, Nanakpura 
Road—Bangalore-11—(Mangalore-Karnataka) -Glass Epoxy 
Glass Polyester Paper Epoxy Shenolic Copper Clad and unclad 
laminates for Electronic Printed Wiring Boards—50,000 sq. 
meters—(NU) 

Sh. V.M, Seth, C/o Jagat Talkies Distributors. Cliandni 
Chowk, P.O. Box No. 1038 Delhi.—(Bulandshahar-Uttar 
Pradesh)—Transistor Sockets—0.3 million nos; I.C. Sockets 
0.2 million nos; Heat Dissipators 0.2 millions nos; Transistors 
& I.C. Mounting Pads^—O.l milIion.s nos; Transistors & I. C. 
Bread Boards—0.01 million nos; Connectors (various types)— 

0 5 miillion nos; Illuminated Isotat Switches—0.1 million nos.— 
(KU) 

M/sBareilly Electricity Supply Co. Ltd., 19, R. N. Mukhcr- 
(ee Road. P.B. No. 2005 Calcutta-l—(Rai Barcilly-Uttar Pru- 
d«sh)—Radio Frequency Connectors D.C. & Low Frequency 
Connectors; Power Connectors; Crimpihg Tools and other 
allied products—1.5 million nos, (NA) 

M/s Electronics Corpn. of India, Ltd., Indl. Dev. Area, 
Cherlapalli, Hyderabad-4—(Hyderabad-Andlira Pradesh)— 
Linear/Digatal integrated circuits—8 million nos,—(NA) 

M/s Cutler Hammer India Ltd., 20/4. Mathura Road. 
Faridabad-U—(Ourgaon-Haryana)~Explosion Proof switches 
and Controls—600 Nos.—(NA) 

M/s Rattanshah FJectronics (P) Ltd., International House, 
l.BS Marg, Vikhroli Bombay~(Bomb:iy-Muharashtr.a)-- 
Oscilloscopes—2,000 Nos.—(NA) 

M/s 'fhe Aluminium Industries Limited, No 1, Ceramic 
Factory Road, Kundara-Kerala—(AUcppey-Kcrala) - -Protection 
Relays, Dired 4 onat Relays; Interposing Relays; Synchronising 
Relays; Auxiliary Relays Automatic Semaphore Indicators and 
fault Locators required in power systems,—Rs, 10 millions - - 
(NA) 

M/s Khandelwal Herrmann Electronics Ltd., Bhandup. 
Bombay-78—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Selenium rectifiers plates 
-5,00,000 nos. Miniature Selenium Rectifiers—10.00,000 Nos. 

■ (SE) 

Transportation 

M/s Usha Telehoist Ltd., C-2, Friends Colony .New Delhi-14 
—(Gurgaon-Haryana)—Ignition Coils—^2,00,000 niembcrs.-- 
(NA) 

The Managing Director, M/s U.P. State Indl. Dev. Corpn. 

Ltd., 117/420, Udyog Bhavan G.T. Road, P.B. No. 413 Kanpur- 
U.P.)—(Uttar Pradesh)—Bus-Body Building of Integral Body 
Desigp—3,000 nos.—(NU) 

ladnstrial MaiAinery 

M/s Krebs & Qic (India) Pvt. Ltd., 3A, Auckland Place, 
Cakutta-l7—{West*Bcngal)—Mercury Cells—30 Cells of 100 
KVA (NU) 

M/s Walohan^egM Industties Ltd., Walchandnagar, 
Oistt. Potma. Mah -^oou^hlaharashtra)-~ Nuclear & Chemi¬ 
cal Mactdnery—3000 tonnes.—(SB) 

M/s lt»]|eqitip Engg. Ltd., Reid Road, Afamedabad-2— 
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(Ahraedabad-Gujarat)—Worsted Frames--t20 Nos. Speed 
Frames—36 Nos. Combers—24 nos. High Speed Draw Frames 
—36 nos.—(NA) 

M/s Lipi International 16 Patak Baug, New Path, Poona- 
30 — (Poona-Maharashtra) — Package/Modular water Tube 
Boiler upto 40 tonnes per hour capacity for firing fuel other 
than oil—35 nos. p.a. Boiler & Auxiliaries— Rs. 100 Lakhs,— 
(NU) 

M/s International Combustion (India) Pvt. Ltd., 101, Park 
Street, Calcutta—(Hooghly-West Bengal) -Bowl Feeder—250 
Nos. Vibrator Screen—380 Nas. Syntorn (V-75) Vibralcr—250 
Nos. Syntorn (V—200) Vibrator—200 Nos --(NA) 

Engineering Industries 

Sh. G. K. Saraf, 24/157, Sliakti Nagar, Delhi-7--(Uttar 
Pradesh)—Forged Hand Tools—2,230 metric tonnes. •(NU) 

Sh. Mahender Sekhri, 429, Aruii Chambers, Tardco, Bom¬ 
bay-34—(Poona/Satara/Maharashtni)—Tungsten & Tungsten 
products—24 tonnes; Drilling bits—5,000 nos; Drilling Roads— 
1,00,000 nos.-{NU) 

M/s Haryana Stale Indl. Dev. Corpn. Ltd., S.C.O., 4-5. 
Sector 17-A, Post Box No. 22 Chandigarh-17--.(Haryann)— 
Purged Hand Tools—3,000 metric tonnes.—(NU) 

Chemicals 

M/s Voitas Ltd., 19, Graham Road. Ballard Estate, P. B. 
No. 1198, Bombay-1--(Maharashtra! -Phcsalone Technical 
(and its formulations)—1000 tonnes,—(NU) 

Dr LT.K. Bcnegal. Mr Santanu Roy. 13, Woodburn Road, 
Calcutta-20—(Bangalorc-Karnataka)—Synthetic wood products 
—500 tonnes.- (NU) 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Chcmiral, Indl. & Pharmaceuticals Labs. Ltd., 289, 
Bellais Road, Byculla, Bombay-S—(Bombay-Maharashtra)— 
Rifanaaicin—550 Kg.~(NA) 

M/s Haryana Chemical & Allied Industries 7. Narindra 
Place, Parliament Street, New Dolhi-1—(Gurgaon-Haryana)— 
Salicylic Acid (Mechnical Grade and Iron free)—700 metric 
tonnes. P.A.S.—40i) mctric tonnes.—(NU) 

M/s Power Cables Pvt. Ltd., 24, Breivi Syed Abdulla Road, 
Bombay-l—-(Oujart)- Theophylin—20 tonnes. Aminophyllin— 
20 tonnes. Glyceryl Oauiacolatc—2 tonnes. Nitrofurantoin—5 
tonnes. Furasolidonc—5 tonnes—(NU) 

M/s Tiic Chemical Industrial & Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
Lid., 289, Beliasis Rd, Byculla-Bombay-8—(Bombay-Maha¬ 
rashtra)—Sodium Cromoglycatc P. B. and Formulations based 
thereon —200 Kg. in terms of bulk drugs -(NA) 

M/s Ciba of India Ltd., 14, J. Tata Road, Bombay-20^— 
(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Sintamil substance and formulations 
based thereon—310 Kgs. in terms of basic drug—(NA) 

M/s Suhrid Geigy Ltd., P. O. Box No. 43, Wadi, Baroda-7 
—(uGjaral)—Tandcnl Oxphcnyl-butazonc)—12 tonnes.—(SE) 

M/s Burroughs Welcome and Co. (1) PVt. Ltd., 16, Bank 
Street, Bombay-1—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Puri-Nethol. Ta¬ 
blets—200,000 Nos—(SE) 

M/s The Chemical Indl. & Pharmaceutical Labs. 289, 
Beliasis Road, Byculla-Bombay —(Bombay-Maharashtra)— 
Diloxanide Furoatc-^.5 tonnes-^NA); Cyclasyn Tablets— 
within the approved capacity for formulations SE—(NA/SE) 

M/s Ranbaxy Laboratories Limited, Okhla New Deihi-20— 
Mohali-Puqjab)—Naldixic—10 tonnes Doxyoylline—2.5 tonnes 
Diioxamide—24 tonnes and formulation based thereon—(N.;^ 

Textiles 

M/s The Sarangpur Cotton Mfg. Co. Ltd., Awuruwaldi 
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Hood, Ahnieddbad-<lJujarat—(Alimeddba(l-Gujarat)—Cotton 
Fabrics—4 warp knitting-machines (to be worked -on ^cotton 
yarn only (NA) 

M/sKamala Mills ltd, 45-47, Bombay SamacharIMarg, 
Bombay-1—(Bombay-Maharashtra)—Kditted Fabiics- -4 twarp 
knitting machines (to be worked on cotton yarn and man-made 
librc) (NA) 

Paper & Pulp 

Shn G P Todi, 2, Queens Park, Calcutta-19- (Dhenkanal- 
Onssa)—Paper board/packaging and wrapping paper—7,500 
tonnes—(NU) 

Shn Pradyuman Keshavlal Shah, Shah N H Estate, Vallabh- 
bhai Patel Rd, BuHar-Gujarat—(Bulsar-Gujarat;—1 luting 
Media—5 000 tonnes, Kraft Line, packing & Wrapping Paper 
—6,000 tonnes—(NU) 

Mfs Packaging Complex Ltd AP-III/nZ Vap ilassery Road, 
Angamaly, PO Kerala—(Alleppy-Kerala)—Paper Boards— 
15,000 tonnes - (NU) 

General Manager, The Mysore Paper Mills ltd, Dhadri- 
vati Paper Town P O , Southei n-Railway (Shimoga Kama 
taka)—Writing &Prmting P<ipcr—70,000 tonnes Pnip 70,000 
tonnes—(SL) 

Food Processing Industries 

M/S Kainatak.v State Indl Inv & Dev torpn Ltd 76 
Canningbam Rd, Bangalore-(Dharwar-Karnataka)—M nze 
Products— 200 tonnes per dav n terms of Matac—(NU) 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Kerah State Co-op Rubber Marketing I'cdeiation Ltd , 
31/1027, Chittor Road, Cochm-Kciala -(Kerala) Automobile 
Tyres--3 lakh nos Automobile Tubes—3 lakh nos-Auto¬ 
mobile flaps--3 lakh nos -(NU) 

Leather Leather Goods 

The Industrial Dev Commissioner Bihar Slate Leather 
Industries Development Corporation (P) Ltd. Pitna-Bihar— 
(Muraffarpur Bihar)—1 inished I ealhei— 6 lakh nos (NU) 

(cramics 

M/s Petio Carbon & Chemicals Co Prop Hindustan Dev 
Corporation ltd, 27, Sir R N Muklierjec Road, Calcutta-1 - 
(Midnapur—West Beng U)—Carbon Refractories—4,000 tonnes. 
Carbon Linings—1,500 tonnes - fNA) 

Letters of Intent Revoked, Cancelled or 
Withdrawn 

(Duung the week ended June 29, 1974) 

(Inform ition pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

From M/s P C Bhandari & Co (P) Ltd, to M/s Tufted 
(arpets A. Woollen Industries Ltd , i rom Birjhora Roller 
Flour Mills—to Birjhora Roller Flour Mills Pvt Ltd, From 
M^s 1 K induslnes Pvt Ltd ,—to M/s JK Industries ltd, 
I lom M/s Bharat 1 loui Mills Madras—to M/s Tamil Nadu 
1 lour Mills, Madras 

Change in Names of Owners or Undertakings 

(During the week ended June 29, 1974) 

(liifortnaiton pertains to particlar licences only) 

Sh KR Dalai, Vasant Villas, Babulnath Rood, Bombay-7 
—(Maharashtra)'—^llydrauUc equipment (Lapsed) 


Save 

with 

grace 

linoletim floof- eo v ering * are an econonJe 
investment. Lindewo endows your home 
with n graceful decor. By retaining ia 
striking elegance for yean, it saves you 
so much in repair and renovation costs.... 
you’ll ne^ a whole elephant to serve 
as a piggy-bankf 
Stain-proof, easy to dean and polish, 
Linoleum comes in a wide range of coloun 
and des^ns. Choose ypurs. 

LINOLEUM 
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A blow for 


Mr jAYAfRAKAW Nawyan hai oectainly 
b«en haaty in concluding that parliamen¬ 
tary democracy H dead in our country. 
Nevertheless, ever since the current ses- 
^ I wwl y Qf parliament began, it did seem that 

tl»e integrity and credibility of parlian^nt could be gravely imperiUed. It is indeed 
ironical that the government of Mrs Indira Gandhi, which has been tinkering and 
tampering with the constitution on the plea of the sovereignty of parliament, should 
have been so largely responsible for bringing parliament to this pass. 


Nobody who had listened to Mr Uma Shankar Dikshit’s speeches, winding up 
the debates on the licence scandal in the last session of the two Houses, could have had 
any honest doubt at all that he did commit the government to placing the ftndings of the 
I'BI inquiry before parliament and taking counsel with it on any further action that 
might have to be taken in the light of those ftndings, Mr Dikshit certainly was not 
speaking then in his personal capacity or even merely as a member of parliament. He 
was speaking very much as a minister of the government replying to the debates on be¬ 
half of the government and in the case of the Rajya Sabha he was also speaking as the 
Leader of the House. It may be that he had exceeded his brief on that occasion or it 
could be that the government had since been having second thoughts, fn either case 
the prime minister could have gone back on the assurances given by her colleague only 
at the risk of committing contempt of parliament not perhaps in a narrow technical 
sense but certainly in the essential meaning of parliamentary democracy. 

fn these circumstances the country has every reason to honour and applaud 
those opposition groups and their leaders who so earnestly fought against heavy odds 
to compel the government to implement the assurances given to parliament on its be¬ 
half. U is true that they had to agree to a compromise, but they did so not so much be¬ 
cause a compromise wasjuslifted but because they, though not the government, had the 
statesmanship to realize that a confrontation carried to the bitter end might cause con¬ 
siderable damage to the cause of parliamentary democracy. This is not to say that Mr 
Morarji Desai was in any way wrong in holding out the threat of on the 

floor of parliament itself On the contrary it was his total determination to see that the 
minority in the legislature was not oppressed nor the opposition denied its legitimate 
rights and prerogatives that forced the prime minister to resile at last from a collision 
course. As a result thes sorry episode has ended better than it might have, but it is 
slill difftcult to resist the feeling that much national time and treasure have been wasted 
mainly because of the government's misguided resistance lo the norms of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. 


At the time of writing, the Speaker has still to agree to the suggestion from the 
opposition that he should preside over the proceedings at which the government is to 
present the CBI report and other relevant documents to the leaders of the opposition 
Tor their information and consideration. 11 may be that he has reason to hesitate to 
do so, but it is to be hoped that he will get over this hesitation since he is after all the 
ultimate custodian of the rights and privileges not only of live House in the abstract 
but also the political parties or groups represented in it and indeed of each and every 
individual member thereof The terms of the compromise, although less than perfectly 
plain, nevertheless ought to enable the opposition leaders to make use of the inform- 
atioif made available to them for protecting the interest of parliament and the larger 
public interest so clearly involved in the licence scandal, We are using the word 
‘scandal' deliberately because this affair has become a symbol of the corruption that 
■s running riot in government, administration, politics and public life. It may be 
that, after studying the documents produced before them, the opposition leaders 
may come to the conciuaiem that their suspicions about the involvement of ministers 
w government officials were unfounded or they may merely allow that there is 
Qot suffieieQt evidence for finding the suspected or accused parties guilty. In the 
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first case the country will have reason to 
be happy that thegrossertusplclpn* about 
the government or the administration had 
turned out to be lucking in substance. In^ 
the latter event, a salutary shock will 
hopefully have been administered to the 
politicians in office or in public life gene¬ 
rally and government officials who may 
thereby be put on notice that public opi¬ 
nion will hereafter insist resolutely on 
Caesar’s wife being above suspicion. In 
this view of possibilities, the many days or 
weeks spent by parliament on the licence 
scandal may not have been entirely 
wasted. 4 

There is also the dilTerent and equally 
important issue of the status of the op¬ 
position in a parliament dominated by an 
overwhelming majority constituted by the 
ruling party. Indeed some might think that 
this issue is even more fundamental tlian 
that ot corruption in government or pub¬ 
lic life which has been highlighted by the 
import licence scandal On several oc¬ 
casions in the recent past it seemed as if 
the prune minister really believed that par¬ 
liamentary democracy was simply what 
Stic thought it should be. Mrs Gandhi has 
been accused of dictatorial ambitions if 
not designs but it has always been possible 
to argue that she has little need ot dicta- 
toriiii powers seeing that, thanks to her 
massive majority in parliament, she could 
do as much as she pleases with the govern¬ 
ment and indeed the politics ofthe country. 
This has been said generally in jest, 
but it IS now ceasing to be a juke. 

The truly democratic functioning of 
parliament is never a matter merely of 
counting heads. The opposition, whatever 
Its number, h.is the right and responsibility 
of playing its role effectively in the scheme 
of checks and balances which gives a 
genuine democracy its validity and vita¬ 
lity. Tins IS not U) say that opposition par¬ 
ties always behave with u greater sense of 
responsibility to parliamentary institutions 
than the party in powci It would be even 
more unrealistic to claim that the opposi¬ 
tion has a divine right to exercise a veto 
on the decisions of the ruling party or its 
conduct of the government. A party elec¬ 
ted to govern, it is quite clear, is meant to 
govern. At the same time any govern¬ 
ment which chooses to function for any 
length of time in professional disregard of 


the opposition is bound to eguse injury 
to tlie authenticity and authority of the 
legislature as a parliament of all the citi¬ 
zens of the country. 

It is a basic concept of demoracy that 
responsiveness on the part of the ruling 
party cannot fail to encourage responsi¬ 
bility on the part of the opposition. It 
may be argued, of course, that the opposi¬ 
tion, since it is in a minority in the legisla¬ 
ture, can have no stake in the preservation 
or promotion of a parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy which, in the ultimate analysis, is 
and cannot but be based on the principle 
of the rule of the majority. It has bwn 
alleged against the prime minister that 
this is in fact both the spirit and the way 
of her thinking about the opposition 
groups in the present parliament. Mrs 

Engineering 

exports 

Opinions may differ on whether we can 
nearly treble our exports of engineering 
goods to about Rs 600 crorcs by 1978-7*), 
as implied in the report of Committee on 
Engineering Exports, headed hy Mr, 
Mautosh Sondhi, secretary, department 
of Heavy Industry, but the general ap¬ 
proach recommended by this committee 
towards stepping up these exports surely 
will be endorsed widely. If followed 
energetically, it can yield handsome divi¬ 
dends. 

There can be no denying the f.ict if the 
balance of payments gap has to be bridged, 
exports have to be multiplied much faster 
than has been the case hitherto. No 
doubt our exports during the first six 
months of the current financial year re¬ 
corded an impressive rise of nearly 41.2 
per cent over the level during the corres¬ 
ponding period last year — from Rs 
1,075 crores to 1,518 crores—but this up- 
surge has resulted primarily from exports 
of only a few commodities such as sugar, 
basmati rice, cement, silver and Surplus 
petroleum products si»ch as naphtha and 
bitu men. Neither Im there been any 
significant increase in the exports of most 
other items, nor have we been able to di¬ 
versify substantially our export pat- 


a manner wltish lo 

this charge. Some of her public state- 

f*** 

vOttf Wd' it Is net too early fbr her to es. 
tatfiish or re-establish her hoaa ftdes. 
The people may have voted in large num¬ 
bers for the candidates of her party in ilu- 
last general election, but it does not mean 
that the nation as a whole has authorized 
her, either directly or indirectly, to act 
as if she were going to be prime minister 
for life or her party’s absolute rule is co¬ 
eval with parliamentary democracy in om 
country. The popular enthusiasm expressed 
for the ‘JP’ movement must be wamimr 
enough to her and her party that the coun¬ 
try may well reach the point of feeling 
that it may not have any use for parlni- 
mcntary democracy on her terms. 


tern during the recent pasl. In fact, tlic 
physical quantum of exports of most of 
other commodities has gone down and if, 
value-wise, there has not been a sharp dct- 
linc in these exports, it is due to the fact 
that their unit-value has somewhat im¬ 
proved. The role of engineering goods 
in a breakthrough on the export front 
cannot be minimised. The global ex¬ 
perience suggests that exports of these 
products can be stepped up markedly 
through concerted action, which is not 
always the case with exports of other pro¬ 
ducts -primary, semi-fitiiShed or finished 

The committee’s recommendations re¬ 
lated to all aspects of action regarding ex¬ 
ports of engineering goods. Some of the 
suggestions, of course, would entail sig¬ 
nificant modifications in the current in¬ 
dustrial policy, which in practice at least 
caters to no insignificant extent for the 
ideological stance of the ruling party. 

In this category fall the commiUct’s 
recommendations concerning production 
capacities, particularly in the large-scale 
sector. Significantly enouigh, the t^mi- 
ttee has expressed the view that "iu> 
industrial unit can afford to remain 
Stagnant without nndermining its viability- 
A minimal growth is essential both 
from the point of view of its viability, ii^ 
competitiveness as also fqr generation oI 
exportable surpluses at 
A production growth of five per cent per 
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atunoa «p to « (w'iing of 25 per cent in A 
PlAii per^ ia 0ne.i:w9 «r laore st^A in 
pb^eical umer, ehould b*.^ autoaaatically 
peMeieeibie to- mAnnfaetnring unite in 
certAiA indostriee”. 

In view of the above and considering 
that 0 ur industries sufi^Mr from many 
handicaps of raw materials, power and 
lengthy and time-consuming procedures 
for the entire gamut of economic activity, 
diseconomies of scale of pcoduction and 
keen competition from well-established 
and reputed large industries abroad, which 
have a more advanced technical base, the 
committee has appropriately reconunen- 
(led that in the interest of stepping up of 
production and exports, such considera¬ 
tions as concentration of economic power, 
protection to small-scale industries, etc,, 
should not be injected into export policies. 
For 100 per cent export-oriented indust¬ 
ries, the present policy regarding Indian 
participation, the committee luis opined, 
similarly, should not be insisted upon and 
even 100 per cent foreign equity should 
be permitted if the export prices of these 
units arc subjected to government sur¬ 
veillance. 

Another important recommendation in 
Ihis connection is that white considering 
the expansion of units with good export 
performance to their emdit from the 
dominance angle, average exports of past 
three years should be deducted from the 
total production/capacity of a unit. 
Further, in the case of export-oriented 
units, any production for export by them 
in excess of the stipulated minimum should 
not only be freely permitted but also 
assisted by making available the re¬ 
quired raw materials and other inputs. 
In such cases, the committee thinks, prior 
government approval for a unit to pro¬ 
duce more should also not be necessary; 
It should sqlBce if the unit concerned 
simi^ intimates the government in res¬ 
pect to additional output. The export- 
oriented industries and also those with a 
good potential for export, it has been 
'-uggested, should be accorded a Uberal 
vonstderatinn in matters of foreign colla¬ 
borations and import of capital equip¬ 
ment. The government should as wdll 
umsider working dut a sultafilc formula 
>or aiiowing export investmeut rebate 
xivestMint fiiv export produotion on the 


lines of the developnient rebate allowed 
to iiidBatriAl units latriy; 

The committee also desires a pragpiatic 
approach towards the (^rations of the 
large industrial units in the interest of 
ensuring quality exports. Noting that 
the arrangements for quality control and 
pre-shipment inspection of the notihod 
engineering products have worked satis- 
factorily, it ^s pertinently suggested that 
the pressure for relaxing quality control 
and pre-shipment inspection, particularly 
for some small-scale industries, should 
be resisted. The committee, of course, 
has not belittled the role of small-scale 
industries in the export field. It has 
expressed satisfaction at the progressively 
increasing exports of this sector. But it 
has stressed that further encouragement 
to small-scale indmtries need not be 
through curbing others but by alleviating 
their basic difficulties in respect of raw 
materiaLs, guidance in quality control 
measures, etc. 

The committee, of course, does not 


desire the extension of the arrangements 
for quality contrpl and pre-shipment ins¬ 
pection to heavy engineering equipment, 
for it considers the variety of Such equip¬ 
ment very large and also feels that the 
exporters of these items invariably arc of 
proven competence who have also self- 
dUciptined in-plant quality control. A 
very significant suggestion of the commit¬ 
tee in regard to quality control, however, 
is that quality control and pre-shipment 
inspection system Should not be merely 
regulatory. Instead, it should help and 
guide introduction of proper in-plant 
quality control procedures and equip¬ 
ment. 

The committee has as well made several 
pertinent observations in respect to ex¬ 
port obligations. Noting that these obli¬ 
gations have been, by and large, fulfilled 
by the industrial units concerned, it has 
suggested that “those units which have 
already shown good export performance, 
when they come up for rehabilitation and 
modernisation, should not be generally 


Eastern Ecanomist Annual Number 1975 

Th« current Issue of this journal is the last regular issue for this 
calendar year and the next issue, bearing the date December 27^ 
will be Eastern Economist Annual Number, 1275. 

The theme of this Annual Number will be 'Challenge of Inflation'. 
Volumes are being written on the causes of Inflation and even more on 
its cures. Nevertheless, when it comes to the crunch, nowhere in 
the wide world Is there any certainty about the precise nature of 
inflation or how the international economic community or the various 
national economies may save themselves from its ravaging fury. 
Buttha fact that knowledge on Inflation Is Incomplete and unsure or 
that wisdom about inflation is even more elusive need not and 
should not come in the way of our seeking an understanding of the 
nature of this challenge to economic stability and progress or 
educating ourselves on possible means of meeting it. The Annual 
Number 1275, will, therefore, attempt to make Its own modest 
contribution to the discussion of this important and urgent problem. 

The Annuel Number'will nsturaliy conesnirate on domestic eccH 
nomic developments relating to the problem of inflation and subject to 
critical study various suggestions made from time to time for con* 
trolling inflation in Our country. 

Illustrated with charts and graphs and carrying an Interpretative 
section of statistics, the special issue will be priced at Rs. 15 per copy 
for casual sales. Regular subscribers will receive their copy witii* 
out extra charge- Copies will be available from leading booksellers as 
' well as from: 

The Miiia|«r, Eastern Economist Ltd. 
geo Gank GulMlng* t>arilanient Street, New Oelhi-1 
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prescribed additionality ''oj; export, as 
this would convert an initiative into a 
compulsion”. It has been appropriately 
pointed out by the committee that wide 
giving permission for replacement and 
modernisation programmes of an in¬ 
dustrial unit, the government need not 
be rigid about increase in capacity, which 
is inherent in the replacement of obsolete 
and worn-out machinery under these pro¬ 
grammes. 

The committee has also very signifi¬ 
cantly pointed out that export obligation 
should not be so high as to be penal or 
impractical, leaving the entrepreneur in¬ 
adequate manoeuvrability to fulfil his 
commitment, fn view of the uncertain¬ 
ties of export, there is n good deal of 
merit in the committee’s recommendation 
that export obligations need not be legally 
enforced for more than five years. Simi¬ 
larly, in the case of non-fulfilment of ex¬ 
port obligations, the present stipulation 
that twice the quantum of committed ex¬ 
ports should be made over to the State 
Trading Corporation or any other export 
agency, for export at whatever p»icc, the 
committee feels, is “too harsh”. It has 
suggested that it would be more equit¬ 
able, if, instead, a quantum equivalent to 
the unfulfilled part of export obligation 
is handed over to the STC, Generally, 
in respect of export obligations, the com¬ 
mittee has advocated a selective approach. 
It has preferred concerted effort in some 
fields and by some industrial units to the 
diffusion of effort over a wide spectrum. 
The committee also feels that incentives 


firom a prospective date, after allowing the 
industries concerned a reasonable period 
for adjustment and tlud the assistance 
applicable at the time of securing an order 
should hold good till the order is comp¬ 
leted. 

The committee's stress on the need for 
compensating exporters for the burden of 
indirect taxes is not unwarranted, for this 
incidence is sizeable. Simitar is the case 
with the committee's recommendation 
that as long as the scarcity of mild steel, 
special and alloy steels as well as non- 
ferrous metals continues or where the 
indigenous raw materials are significantly 
more expensive, a liberal policy should be 
followed in fixing import replenishment. 
Equally signiftcent is the suggestion for 
the evolving of a mechanism to ensure 
automatic and expeditious adjustment 
in the rates of drawbacks on the basis of 
changes in customs, excise duty and im¬ 
port component as well as on account of 
any increase in the imported prices of raw 
materials. In the case of sensitive items 
such as copper, zinc, etc., it has been re¬ 
commended that the relevant data should 
be up-dated once every month. 

In view of an appreciable growth in 
consultancy services in the country, the 
committee has rightly emphasised the 
need for stepping up consultancy exports 
as well as undertaking of turn-key pro¬ 
jects and joint ventures abroad, particu¬ 
larly in the neighbouring developing 
countries where the competency of our 


cohsultapits is fncteasingly being recog¬ 
nised be«uu« of it» suitability. Some of 
the p^dlc sector undertakinp. ibdeed, 
can tfdce up this wcurk on a signiAcatit 
scale. Consortia of consdtimts can as 
well be formed for exporting consultancy 
services. Till now, turn-key jobs abroad 
have been undertaken due to incidental 
surpluses of capacity at a given point oi 
time. The task now ought to be taken up 
in a planned way to step up engineering 
goods exports. As the committee has 
suggested, special consideration needs to 
be given for making available adequate 
and timely supplies of raw materials for 
executing contracts for turn-key projects 
and joint ventures abroad. In some cases, 
of course, we may not be able to do the 
jobs on our own. In such cases, attempts 
ought to be made for securing sub-con¬ 
tracts from foreign parties.' In view of 
the mounting costs in the advanced count¬ 
ries, a good deal of sub-contracting work 
can surely be had by our consultants as 
well as manufacturers of equipment and 
machinery. 

A very significant suggestion in regard 
to consultancy services that has been made 
by the committee is that the preliminary 
and feasibility studies ought to be under¬ 
taken by mu' consultants, particularly in 
the public sector, free of cost if there is a 
reasonable chance of their services being 
utilised by the developing countries. 
They can be compensated for their efiTorts 
through the Market Development Fund. 
With a view to meeting the stiff compeii- 


would go much farther in stepping up ex¬ 
ports of engineering goods and laying a 
more solid base for a satislhctory growth 
of these exports than greater resort to the 
system of compulsory obligations. 


SHaiietn 
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Some very useful suggestions have 
been made by the committee in regard to 
provision of incentives for engineering 
goods exports. Noting regretfully that 
still long delays take place in the dis¬ 
bursement of ca.sh assistance as well os 
IJ 1 the payment of duty drawbacks, the 
committee hits, called for an expeditious 
streamlining of the procedures govern¬ 
ing these programmes It has also been 
suggested Hint any change in the cash 
assistance scheme should be effective only 


Perhaps, Dellii deserves to be congratulated 
for attempting to tackle satisfactorily the begger 
problem for the first lime m India. Laws regarding 
vagrancy are old enough, but they have been 
generally of little practical importance In the 
absence of destitute homes and workhouses. It 
is intended to establish a settlenient on the out¬ 
skirts of the city consisting of n remand home for 
new entrants, nn inflrmatory for the disabled, 
a workhouse for the abkMjodied, and a ho^iial. 
The colony will be abid^to accommodate 300 
inmates. The recun ing OMI of (he scheme is 
estimated to he a lakh annually. Half of (bis 
amount will be borne by tfie Central fSovemment, 


and one-third by the combined municipal area of 
Delhi and New Delhi. Rest of the exposure will 
be available from interests on endowment funds 
which amount to no less than Rs A1 lakhs by now. 
This may appear, on the whole, to be a very oM- 
fashkmed n^od of tackling the problenr of 
poverty With little chance of success under Indian 
conditions. If the provisions of relW ere going 
to be at all humane, and consistent with miniinum 
living standards, the settlement will prosw to be a 
preferable pinoe than home to nulllant in India. 
There is Ho doubt some amount of profestional 
begging which mgy be deterred, but Its etdeni is 
generally etmigsrated. 
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ti 0 B firont advanced coBotries, the com* 
raittee feels that it would be a|ipropriat« 
to evolve a comprehensive deferred pay* 
ments scheme. The need for liberalis¬ 
ing releases of foreign exchange for pur¬ 
chases of some particular pieces of ma¬ 
chinery and equipment from third count¬ 
ries for the execution of turn-key projects 
and joint ventures abroad has also been 
stressed. So also a more liberal approach 
towards the release of foreign exchange 
for approved consultancy organisations 
and selected exporters for business de¬ 
velopment purposes. 

The emphasis by tlie committee 
on collection of information about 
the prospects of turnkey jobs and 
joint ventures abroad and its 
dissemination among the consultancy or¬ 
ganisations here expeditiously is not mis¬ 
placed. A inassive effort needs to be 
made in this regard. In respect to con¬ 
sultancy services, another very significant 
recommendation of the committee is that 
our construction undertakings should en¬ 
deavour to take up jobs abroad in a big 
way by forming consortia. They, of course. 


Power failure 

Tul ways of the central and stale govern¬ 
ments and the Planning Commission arc 
uiexplainable wlien obvious courses for 
power planning arc dictated and there is 
difficulty in securing only financial re¬ 
sources and not physical resources. Even 
when the spectre of power shortage is 
stalking the whole land and the heavy 
electrical units arc worried about an ac- 
eummulation of stocks of generating sets 
and the maintenance of production at a 
high level, neither the central government 
nor the state electricity boards have been 
spurred into action. Political exercises in 
wliat should constitute the cost of power 
and the inefficient use of existing capacity 
i)f thermal stations have been mainly 
respottsihic for the sorry state of fin¬ 
ances of the state electricity boards, and 
tlic difficulties of the Planning Commission 
in determining the viability of particulor 
power pi'ojeots. 

The modernisation of the lignite 
mines of the Neyveii Corporation 


will have to mechanise their methods. 

71(0 committee has also assessed the 
scope for stepping up our engineering 
goods exports, partic^arly sub-assemh- 
lics, to the developed nations as very 
significant in view of the current trends 
in these countries for vacating some lines 
of manufacture due to mounting labour 
costs. It feels that we can not only enter 
in a big way the areas of production being 
vacated by the developed countries but 
also share consultancy work, detailing of 
engineering, etc., for the developed count¬ 
ries. The latter has great significance in 
so far as the oil-riCh countries are con¬ 
cerned. They are anxious to accelerate 
their development but arc likely to be 
highly selective with regard to choice of 
technology and equipment. We therefore 
may not always be able to secure prime 
contracts from them on our own. 

The committee's report, comprehensive 
us it is, needs to he energetically followed 
up, holding in abeyance ideological con¬ 
siderations, if the breakthrough on the 
front of engineering goods exports is to 
be accelerated. 


in Tamil Nadu provides a classic instance 
of how serious lapses in planning can take 
place if there is no proper appreciation of 
what constitutes the cost of power and 
how priority should be determined. In 
earlier years when the Tamil Nadu Elect¬ 
ricity Board had no problem of power 
availability and the Karnataka Electricity 
Board also had considerable export sur¬ 
plus, the importance of Neyveii as a 
major source of supply was not properly 
recognised. In the past three years, how¬ 
ever, the whole situation has deteriorated 
so badly that the southern region has such 
a huge deficit that it is unlikely to be over¬ 
come in the foreseeable future. 

The Tamil Nadu Electricity Board has 
been obliged to impose a cut in consump¬ 
tion of HT consumers by 40 per cent from 
the beginning of December 1974. This is 
the third season in succession in which it 
lias been necessary to restrict the use of 
power for long periods and heavy loss of 
output in terms of cotton textiles, yam. 
aluminium, heavy chemicals, engineermg 
goods and other items is being sustained. 


In Karnataka too, for the second year in 
succession ptwer cuts have been imposed 
due to the failure of the south-west 
monsoon and the cuts range from 10 to 3S 
percent. In Andhra Pradesh there were 
cuts ranging from 10 to 50 per cent until re¬ 
cently and these were removed after a new 
unit was commissioned in Kothagudam 
thermal station Even so there are quota 
re.strictions for industrial consumers and 
the position is not expected to be comfort¬ 
able in the summer inonllis. No new 
large capacity is expected to bo commis¬ 
sioned in the next two years. Only in 
Kerala there is an exportable surplus of 
300 million units annually and there is 
keen competition for absorbing this sur¬ 
plus between Tamil Nadu and Karnataka. 

The current deficit for the whole region 
is estimated to be eight million units 
daily or about 20 per cent of the total 
needs; the gap in Tamil Nadu is four 
million units, the balance of four 
million units being on account of 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, There 
are also problems in meeting peak loads 
even with the staggering of use of power by 
different classes of consumers, [t is ex¬ 
pected that tlic deficit will grow consider¬ 
ably in the coming years as many new ferti¬ 
liser projects will be completed and addi¬ 
tional capacity for producing aluminium 
is also being created. 

The mammoth Idikki project in Kerala 
is, of course, in the final stages of co.npie- 
tion and the first of three units of 12d raw 
each should have been commissioned 
by now. It is now hoped that power may 
become available from this source by the 
middle of 1975 though reliable enquiries 
indicate that because of the hold-up of 
work in the main dam and penstock pipes, 
due to labour trouble, the first unit may 
not go on stream before the end of 1975 
and the two remaining units at subsequent 
intervals of four or six months. U is not, 
therefore, correct to expect that succour 
will be available from this source in 1975. 
Only one 110 mw unit is likely to be com¬ 
missioned in August 1975 at the Ennore 
thermal station. The power position 
in 1975 may not therefore improve subs¬ 
tantially unless Ncyveli is able to restart 
its oil-fired boilers and there is also an im- 
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i provemeot in hydel storage, with adequate 
rainfall in catchment areas. 

I 

'* What is however unportant in the pre- 
I sent context is perspective planning, as 
j further shifts in the implementation of new 
i schemes can prevent the correction of 
< fundiunental imbalance tliat now exists 
in llie power situation. The Idikki pro* 

, jecl in Kerala and Lower Silcru project in 
Andtira Pfade.sh may between themselves 
provide 830 niw of new capacity which 
may be helpful in minimising the regional 
deficits temporarily. The Kalinadhi pro¬ 
ject also may start functioning by 1978 
though the scheme may not be completed 
in all respects even by 1982. The other 
major source of hydel power is the Srisai- 
1am project in Andlira Pradesh which will 
also have capacity of 440 mw. It is re¬ 
ported however that all these three pro¬ 
jects are not making the required pro¬ 
gress due to paucity of financial resources. 

It IS indeed a happy coincidence that 
work on four major hydel projects is pro- 
gress'mg m various stages and with the 
provision of adequate financial resources 
and correct supervision nearly 2 5 mil¬ 
lion kw of capacity will be brought into 
being. But by 1983-84, even taking into 
account normal growth in power and ex¬ 
cluding the requirements of new steel 
plants, the region’s capacity should be 
at least 14,()cb mw against the present 
50(X) mw. There arc, of course, other pro¬ 
jects like the Kalpakkam atomic power 
station, the Kothagudam expansion 
scheme, the Tuticonn thermal project and 
some small hydel schemes in Tamil Nadu, 
besides the Vijayawada thermal power 
project. U may also be slated that more 
new schemes will be formulated for the 
sixth Plan. 

What is however sought to be em¬ 
phasised is the need for taking early deci¬ 
sions in respect of thermal projects which 
can be completed in a shorter period and 
which can be made to yield results scc- 
tionally. There is no escape from ad- 
v.incmg the implementation of the furtlier 
stages of Kothagudam thermal station in 
Andhra Pradesh and the opening of the 
second mine cut in Neyveli, besides has¬ 
tening the pace of the modernisation of the 
existing mine cut. Somehow the latest 
reports from the centre seek to give the 
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impression that the outlay on the lignite 
project for raising output to 45 nji^ioo 
tonnes annually from 3.5 miilbn toiifl** is 
Itself a big project. The cost has been 
needlessly allowed to rise to Rs 87 cfores 
when an outlay of less than Rs 20 crores 
would have sufficed, three or four years 
back. What is essentially a question of 
replacing worn out plant and machinery 
and improving conveyor arrangements for 
transporting lignite has assumed the co* 
lour of a major scheme simply because the 
viability of Neyveil's working has been 
affectod in earlier years as result of the re¬ 
fusal of the Tamil Nadu government to 
pay reasonable prices for power from this 
source and the failure of the central go¬ 
vernment to estimate the probable life of 
mining machinery and replace them in 
time. When the compulsions of the situ¬ 
ation arise, the Tamil Nadu government 
is even prepared to pay a prohibitive price 
based on oil and the central government 
is inclined to think of basing the ferti¬ 
lizer plant in this centre on fuel oil and re- 

World Bank and 
West Bengal 

Thi- World Bank group which last year 
lent $ 35 million for Calcutta’s improve¬ 
ment has been lately taking interest in 
the development of West Bengal’s agricul¬ 
ture. Sir John Crallford, the special 
agriculture adviser to the World Bank 
president, visited Calcutta in November 
this year and held discussion with the 
government on the state’s agricultural 
problems and programmes. Some state 
governments have already been getting 
assistance from the World Bank group for 
developing various aspects of their agri¬ 
culture. Bihar has secured a credit of 
832 milbon for investment in minor 
irrigation, tube wells, and pump- 
sets; Himachal Pradesh 813 million for 
improving apple processing facilities; 
Karnataka 830 million for dairy devnlojw 
mcnt; and Rajasthan 852 million for irri¬ 
gation. West Bengal exists that, with 
World Bank’s assisWftce, it will be possi¬ 
ble to speed up the state's agricultutal 
progress. 

There is great scope for agrictdturol ds* 

loss 


lease du» quapiity of finite cornHwIed 
this unit for poa«r TUM is 

indeed a strange dnvclo^nt tfiOugh de¬ 
sirable in the new context. 

What is however, imperative is an im¬ 
mediate cfecision on the second mine cut 
in this centre. Without a super thermal sta¬ 
tion of 1000 mw based on the second mine 
cut, a pit head, station at Kothagodam in 
Andhra Pradesh of even 2000 mw and the 
expeditious implementation of Hogenekal 
project on the Cauvery with the constitu¬ 
tion of the proposed new authority, 
there is no hope of any significant in¬ 
crease in power availability even at the 
end of the current plan period. 

If only the Planning Commission can 
devote its attention to the implementa¬ 
tion of power and irrigation projects, to 
the exclusion of others, for some years, it 
wiU be possible to increase agricultural 
and industrial production significantly 
even in spite of other Unulations on the 
development of the economy. 


velopment in West Bengal in many di¬ 
rections. The state contributes about 15 
per cent to the country’s production of 
rice, four per «nt of wheat, three per cent 
of pulses, 56 per cent of fibres, 14 per 
cent of sugarcane (gur), 22 per cent ut 
potato, and three per cent of tobacco. 
These figures relate to 1971-72 The 
data for the subsequent years are 
not readily available. That there is room 
for improvement will be evident from the 
fact that the yield of rice in 1970*71 in 
West Bengal was only 1239 kgs per hec¬ 
tare compared to 1359 kgs in Andhni 
Pradesh, 1710 kgs in Haryana, 1484 kgs 
in Kerala, 1684 kgs in Karnataka and 
1974 kgs in Tamil Nadu. 

Apart from stepping up the yield, vigo¬ 
rous development of agriculture will help 
to increase the opportunities for emplo) ■ 
ment. This is one of the major objectives 
of the Comprehensive Area Devetopment 
Progratonre in which the World Bank has 
shwn much interest. Under tijtis pro¬ 
gramme, compact blocks of about 10,000 
acres each will be selected and supplied 
with agricultural inputs with the help of 
institutional finance. The government 
expects that the imi»l«rabB*ati<^ of tins 



prosxamme i|yill hs]^ the &roMii» tq rai^ 
i# (iDr three coiit|tP<Mi|M!l 

tp only 1,2 #op ||tt ,|pe»e4* Th^ pht*- 
gramme will im a .^troni ttimvAtu to 
aiDimal hnaWdry, da^ aitd poidtry de-' 
velOjjMneht, fi^ry and agro industries, 
all of which have vast employment poten¬ 
tial M« Sadicar Ghosh, Bengal's 

FlnaApe thinister, teoeatly pointed out 
that in lapan thp cultivation of high- 
yielding wheat varieties required 25 to 
30 per cent more labour. 

The government of West Bengal in re¬ 
cent years has substantially stepped up 
investment on agriculture and allied acti¬ 
vities. In W74-75 the expenditure on 
agriculture is estimated at Rs 21,44 
crores, on irrigation Rs 48.68 crores, 
on animal husbandry and veterinary 
services Rs 23.53 crores and on forests 
Rs 3.99 crores. But to what extent West 
tojgal’s agricultural development will 
get a big boost with the assistance from 
the World Bank, will depend largely on 
how efficiently the state government will 
be able to provide the farmers with ade¬ 
quate water, seeds, fertilisers and other 
inputs they require at prices they can 
afford. It is true that the government 
has spent large sums of money on minor 
irrigation but the facilities are not being 
effectively utilised. The state Finance 
minister, in his budget speech on March 1 
this year, said that “a massive pro¬ 
gramme” of minor irrigation was under¬ 
taken in 1972-73 at a cost of Rs 20.40 
crores and that in 1973-74 it had been 
possible to insuU 246 deep tube wells, 
730 river lifts, 16,000 shallow tube wells, 
18,000 small horse-power pump sets and, 
that as a result, an additional three lakh 
acres of land had been brought under irri¬ 
gation. The Finance minister disclosed 
that the government of India had sanc- 
tiemed loan assistance of Rs 7,20 crores for 
1974-75 to enable the slate to sink 243 
deep tube wells, install 600 fiver lifts and 
6500 Shallow tube wells with pumpsets 
in, compact blocks. He also said that 
undef the sute’s plan schemes, it had been 
possible diming the current year to sink 
additional ISOO shallow tube wells and to 
install 60 river lifts. 

These figures look hrqwessive but many 
of the tubs wefts and pumpsets could 
not be bpenttbd dtte to lack of power. 
The Agrteidttrhl minister of West Bengal 


exprew^ his dissqtisfisclion recently 
,over,m poor peefoimanoe qf the state's 
htecjl^ board hi sopfdyisg power for 
SgrMbtBSal pulfposcs. TlW gqyernjpent 
of WestiengSitherefosWlBeutdi improve 
the supply of power immediately and subs¬ 
tantially in order to be able to make effec¬ 
tive use efsueh assirtadee as it may get 
from the World Bank. It is also neces¬ 
sary to give pretpef attention to other 
aspects such as l^d and tenancy reform 
and easy access to credit. The availability 
of credit is particulatly important. As 
Mr Robert McNamara, the president of 
the World Bank, has pointed out, “but 
realistic land and tenancy reform — as 
essential as it is — is not enough. It is 
one thing to own land; it is another to 
make it m'oductive. For the smallholder, 
operating with virtually no capital, access 
to credit is crucial. No matter how know¬ 
ledgeable or well motivated he may be, 
without such credit he cannot buy im¬ 
proved seeds, apply the necessary fertiliser 
and pesticides, rent equipment, or de¬ 
velop his water resources. Small farmers, 
generally, spend less than 20 per cent of 
what is required on such inputs because 
they simply do not have the resources”. 

Improvement of agriculture and devclo- 
pmmenl of rural areas are important and 
urgent also from the point of view of the 
betterment of Calcutta since it will help 
a great deal to check the migration of 
people from the villages. As the state 
Finance minister said recently, “the key 
to the future of our cities lies in the vil¬ 
lages. If in our villages agriculture is 
prosperous and the rural economy is 
strengthened, then that will also help in 
the development of our industries in the 
urban areas and prevent the influx into 
the city slums of poverty stricken villagers 
in search of jobs and income”. The 
IDA credit of 135 million is being used 
to finance 44 schemes relating to water 
supply, sewerage and drainage, roads and 
transport, environmental hygiene, disposal 
of garbage and housing. These are now 
under various stages of imptomentation. 
A team from the Worid Bank Which 
visited Calcutta in Ndvembet this year is 
reported to have expressed satirfaction 
with the progress being made ip oarryiag 
out these projects, tt is not known what 
criteria the team has Apiriiedin judge 
their progress but Calcutta'a citizens 
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generally seetp to be unhappy with the 
manner in wl^h they am being executed. 

There does not appear to be effeqtitw 
coordination among the luplementidg 
agencies. The Calcutta Corporation is 
ill-equipped both financially mid adminis¬ 
tratively to perform even its elementmy 
functions with reasonable efficiency while 
the state government’s departments also 
are unable or unwilling to take firm action 
against those who obstruct, m various 
ways, Calcutta’s improvement schemes. 
The transport system continues to func¬ 
tion in a highly chaotic manner. The 
government seems afraid to enforce dis¬ 
cipline on the Calcutta State Transport 
Corporation lest its measures should wor¬ 
sen the situation. So, it remains in¬ 
different when every day a large number of 
buses are immobilised on account of the 
absence of drivers and conductors, or 
minor defects in the vehicles. The city 
daily needs about 160 million gallons of 
drinking water but hardly 100 million 
gallons are actually available because 
of the poor functioning of the Palta Water 
Works. There is a proposal to rehaWdi- 
late the works at a cost of Rs 10 crores, 
which auns to step up water supply to 
300 million gallons per day in the next 
five years, but in the meantime, smw r®- 
lief can be given to citizens by proper 
maintenance. 

There are many other areas of civic 
lift where substantial improvement can 
be effected if only the state government 
and the municip^ authorities concerned 
diligently perform their routine functions. 
It is necessary to implement all the im¬ 
provement schemes with the utmost effi¬ 
ciency and expedition since delay is not 
only likely to push up costs but create 
other complications. It is estimated that 
the Greater Calcutta area will have a 
papulation of about 16 million at the turn 
of the century competed to 8.3 mUHon at 
present. The government therefore can¬ 
not afford to go slow with the betterment 
of Calcutta, 

The assistance from the World 
Bank, whether for urban or farm im- 
provrnnent or for other purposes can be 
effectively utilised only if the gavmminent 
of west Bmtgtd luficeeds ip vigorously 
toning dp itt adodniettation. 
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Cemant Production and Exports • TV Sots 
Manufacture Policy * Intarnational Dairy 

Congress 


A Massive efTort is being launched to step 
up the output of cement not only to case 
the situation in the home market but also 
to throw up larger surpluses for export 
than has been the case in the recent jkst. 
Currently, exports of cement arc bring 
encouraged to earn valuable foreign ex¬ 
change through curbs on domestic con¬ 
sumption. 

According to a recent estimate of the 
union ministry of Industry and Civil Sup¬ 
plies, there is considerable scope for ex¬ 
porting cement to the west Asian nations 
and the other neighbouring countries like 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh. Among the 
west Asian nations, exports to Iran alone, 
it is felt, can be raised to nearly half a 
milUon tonnes from about a lakh tonnes 
this year. Sizeable exports can be effected 
to the United Arab Emirates (1,5 lakh 
tonnes). Gulf of Oman (50,000 tonnes), 
Kuwait (75,000 tonnes); Ifeudi Arabia 
(50,000 tonnes); Qatu (25,000 tonnes); 
and Bahrein (25,000 tonnes). Sri Lanka, 
it is understood, is interested in about 
25i,000 tonnes of cement next year. Size¬ 
able quantities have also been sought by 
Bangladesh. The possibility of the re¬ 
opening of the Suez Canal towards the 
middle of next year, it is felt, can help 
' exports of cement and also of several other 
commodities to the north African coun¬ 
tries. 

IncreaslBg prodoctitMi 

Giving some glimpses of the steps being 
taken to increase production, the union 
minister for Industry and Civil Supplies, 
Mr T. A. Pat, disclosed at a meeting of the 
Panel on Cement Industry, held here last 
week, that the output by the existing 
units achieved by utilising industrial 
wastes would be automatically reco¬ 
gnised even when it went beyond 
their approved capacities. He parti¬ 


cularly drew the attention of the 
industry to the need for utilising fly 
ash and steel furnaces slag for the manu¬ 
facture of cement. Estimating that nearly 
2.3 million tonnes fly ash was available 
for this purpose, he called upon power 
houses to collect it and make it available 
to cement producers in dry state (85 per 
wnt of the present collection of fly ash 
is said to be in wet state). The cement 
producers having their units within econo¬ 
mic distances of power houses for fly ash 
transport, Mr Pai urged, should also have 
a dialogue with power houses and arrange 
for the utilisation of this valuable ma¬ 
terial which otherwise goes waste at pre¬ 
sent. The steel plants, he added, wore 
already going ahead with the installation 
of slag granulation units. 

special cell 

Another important step to raise cement 
production — primarily through better 
utilisation of the existing capacities — 
that has been taken, Mr Pai revealed, was 
the establishment of a special cell in his 
ministry to ensure adequate suppUes 
of coat to the cement manufacturing 
units. He urged the industry to 
expeditiously bring its problems to the 
notice of this cell so that at least four 
million tonnes additional cement couM be 
produced from the existing capacities dur¬ 
ing 1975, 

Mr Pai as well announced the formation 
of a committee under the chairmanship of 
the secretary, department of Heavy In¬ 
dustry, Mr Mantosh Sondhi, to go imme- 
diatefy into the question of cost of cement 
plants and equipment. This ap|>areat]y 
has been done in viev/of the constderablie 
lap in the placement of orders for trans¬ 
lating the already issued letters of intent 
for nearly 19 nmon tonnes additional 
cement manufacturing capacity into pro¬ 


ductive units. These letters of intent have 
been issued in the recent past to raise the 
capacity during the current Man period 
from 20 million tonnes to at least 29 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. Till now, however, the orders 
with machinery producers have been 
placed by the holders of the letters of in¬ 
tent to the extent of only about 4.5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes capacity. Mr Pai assured the 
industry that all efforts would be made to 
ensure a fair return on investments in the 
cement industry 

Utilising existing capacity 

A number of suggestions are understood 
to have been made by the industry re¬ 
presentatives at the last week's meeting 
of the panel for stepping up the utilisation 
of the existing capacity, which went down 
from about 90 per cent in 1965 to just 6l 
per cent in May 1974, and was of the 
order of 81 per cent in 1972 and nearly 76 
per cent in 1973. The average utilisation 
of capacity currently is around ^ per 
cent. It was particularly emphasised that 
if adequate suppUes of furnace oil could 
be made available, the capacity utilisation 
could be stepped up again to about 90 
per cent. It was also suggested that a 
part of the foreign exchange earned 
through exports of cement should be ear¬ 
marked fui importing furnace oil. 

In the interest of stepping up exports of 
cement, the industry is understood to have 
stressed the need for setting up a separate 
organisation to handle the job. Fears 
were expressed that the State Trading 
Corporation, the present canalising agency 
for cement exports, would not be aUe 
to devote the requisite attention to the 
tapping of new markets, for this construc¬ 
tion material was one of the hundtedS of 
items with which the STCwas concerfted 
Some manufheturers are understood to 
have stressed the need for sending a trade 
delegation to locate new markets for ce¬ 
ment and to enter into on-the-spot con¬ 
tracts, 

the union ministty for Industry and 
Civil Supplies feels that e»>ortsof cement 
can be undertaken in a nig wayt^ the 
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uniiMn Mthara«htra aod south ladia as 
th<^ Mrpittf estiMioity 

♦ ' • ' 

ThS iHectronics Commission, it is 
learnt, keeps the following considerations 
m view wnUe licensing capacity for the 
manufacture of television sets; 

(1) There is no need for any foreign 
luUaboration or know-how for the nanu- 
lacture of TV sets in the country; 

(2) no TV sets with foreign brand nadtes 
should be altowed to be manufacture and 
no licence need be given to companies 
with foreign equity holdings; 

(3) fifty per cent or more of the total 
capacity should be sanctioned to units in 
the Small-scale sector and preference 
should be given to qualified engineers/ 
scientists and consortia of small-scale 
units; 

(4) reasonable capacity would be licens¬ 
ed to public sector undertakings — both 
central and state; and 

(5) efforts should be made to distribute 
pioduction equitably throughout the 
country. 

The applications which do not fulfil 
any of the above criteria arc rejected. 
Fhcre arc 30 units producing TV sets at 
piesent. Seventeen of them arc allowed to 
pioduce 2,500 sets each and seven units 
5 000 sets each. Three other units arc 
licensed to produce 7,500, 10,000 and 
15.000 sets. The remaining three units 
have been licensed 20,000 sets capacity 
each. 

ameliorative steps 

A number of steps are said to have been 
Uken in the recent past to minimize, as 
lar as possible, the impact of the shortage 
of TV picture tubes. These include: 

(1) allowing under the current import 
policy, utilisation of RPA licences issued 
this year (and those unutilised in the last 
two years) for import of picture tubes; 

(2) allowing of the utilisation of actual 
users’ replenishment licences for the same 
purpose; 


the East European countries through 
tlUk Bdeqtronics Trade and Technology 
PevemfiteAt Corporation, a public Sector 
undertiwng set up under the Department 
of Electronics, on an ad hoc basis. 

The goverhment expects that us u result 
of all thi#e moasuros, thbre wilt be a per¬ 
ceptible iin|irovmnent in the supply posi¬ 
tion in the ocmiing months. 


The plea of the I9th Internstional Dairy 
Congfess--whicb met here last week-Hlot 
the fostering of dairy development as an 
instrument of social change and economic 
growth will be widely endorsed Dauying 
cannot only help in fighting disease and 
malnutrition but also assist in providing 
employment to vast iiumbets both m the 
developed and developing countries, 
particularly in the Utter. Significantly 
enough, the confeiencc commended the 
pattern developed iii India to the other 
developing nations 

Another pertinent point stressed by tiic 
Congress was that the world economy 
which is currently based largely on the 
use of irrcplace.ible resources, must now 
start to move towaids a sustainable eco¬ 
nomy based on tJic use of icpiacc.ible re¬ 
sources Dairying, it pointed out, was 
uniquely suitable for rcsti ucturing the 
world economy ou replaceable and sus¬ 
tainable resources 

The Congress, however, regretted - and 
rightly — that the recent UN World 
Food Conference, which was held in 
Rome a few davs ago, did not include 
milk products in its programme while 
considering world food distribution. It 
emphasised that since milk was a com¬ 
plete food, especially for children, it 
ought to have been included in this pro¬ 
gramme and efforts made to augment milk 
supplies on a global basis through the 
development of the dairy industry. 

The Congress adopted three icsoluUons 
The first, which emphasised that the world 
economy should now start moving to¬ 
wards a sustainable economy, recommen¬ 


ded the following guidelinc&s for adot>- 
tion : 

(a) Increasing the cflicicncy in the use 
and conservation of energy m farm 
and factory production. 

(b) Developing of the uses of replace¬ 
able cneigy sources, in particular 
solar cneigy. 

(c) Measuring the efficiency of dairy 
pioduction m tcinis ol essential 
human nuliicnts, and paying ac¬ 
cordingly. 

(d) Utili/ing for d.iii>ing purposOS, to 
the mavimum possible extent, those 
veiy Luge quantities ol forages and 
feedstuffs which <iie not directly 
useable as human food 

(c) lJ.sing milk and Us constituents di¬ 
rectly as human fixij. and not cither 
for industii.il pui poses oi, unless it 
IS impoilant, as stock feed. 

(f) In view of the need to increase tlic 
world food supply and to avoid en- 
viionmental pollution, every effort 
should be made to utili/c all the 
valuable nulimcts of milk and whey. 

The second resolution called upon “the 
FAO and WIT, together with the milk 
producing and the otiicr donor countries, 
to uigcntiy expand and develop schemes 
lor further constructive and sustained 
use ol milk pioduits to foster economic 
and social piogrcs, with paiticular ic- 
gard to nutritional aspccls” and urged 
immediate action in tins respect by the 
counliics participating m the i'ongress. 

The third icsolution emphasised the 
need for rceonsidci mg the sti ucturc, finan¬ 
cing and the piogramme of woik of the 
International D.uiy Federation in view 
of many countries now showing interest 
111 IDF activities and cxpiessing their 
desire to be associated with these activi¬ 
ties 

'The cnipliasis m the discussions of the 
Congress, liowcscr. was primarily on the 
food aspects of cattle development, al¬ 
though It was increasingly recognised that 
the growing lequircmenis of various other 
animal products for industrial uses could 
also not be ignored. 


(3) doubling of the capacity of Bharat 
Uectronks —- the only manufacturer of 
TV pifitute tubes in the country at pre- 
sent-vfrom 100,000 numbers of 200,000 
numbers per annum; 

(4) grant of tetters of intent fur the 
production of these tubes to four units 
(one in the state puhlie sector and three in 
the private sector) at the rate of 40,000 
numbers per anouia each-one of these 
units is expected to go into production 
Shortly^ 

(5) import 40,000 picture tifijes from 
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Farm productivity «- —■ 

and economic development 


Tm. WoRU> Food Conference has just 
ended in Rome, ft was one of the most 
signilicant conferences ever held, as the 
very existence of millions of people 
in poor countries depended on the out¬ 
come of its deliberations. It has succeed¬ 
ed in drawing I he attention of the world 
towards the extent of the seriousness of 
this problem. 

In India, like in many other poor and 
developing countries, mainly depending 
on monsoon for food production, the fore¬ 
most priority is to be given to warding 
off mass hunger. The fortunes of this sub¬ 
continent —• both economic and political 
fortunes — depend heavily on agriculture, 
which employs nearly 70 per cent of the 
working force and accounts for more 
than 50 per cent of the annual production 
of national wealth. It supphes : 

(1) the basic needs of the population 
in terms of cereals, edible oils, dairy 
and livestock products and fish; 

(2) the vital raw materials of indust¬ 
ries, c.g. cotton, sugarcane, jute, 
tobacco, wood pulp; and 

(1) significant export-earning crops 
such as tea, coffee, pepper, tobac¬ 
co, jute, cashewnut etc. 

A siiarp reduction in the total agricul¬ 
tural production results in 

(i) fall in National Product, 

(ii) shrinkage of demand for consump¬ 
tion goods, and 

(iii) inflation — leading to (a) huge im¬ 
ports of food and (b) l^ge outlays 
on relief operations. 

This overwhelming and dominant posi¬ 
tion of agriculture must be viewed in 
proper perspective in any plan for econo¬ 
mic development. Any undue emphasis 
on western-type industrialisation creates 
not only some kind of a bias against agri- 
culiunil activity but also serious problems 
of pollution, ecological imbalance, neglect 
of indigenous resources, large-scale mig¬ 
ration to cities and the resultant socio¬ 
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economic problems of slums, crime, illi¬ 
teracy, etc. 

Recently, new connotations of the words 
‘growth and development’ have been put 
forth by many development economists. 
They have started doubting the thesis that 
the per capita GNP is the correct yardstick 
of growth and development. They sug¬ 
gest “per capita welfare'* as more ra¬ 
tional yardstick. More candidly, in a 
country like India, production of enoi^h 
food for all and its proper distribution 
would assume the highest priority in any 
scale for measuring welfare of the masses. 
It is no use flouting figures of per capita 
income when we all know fully well that 
two-thirds of our population live below the 
poverty line and deaths due to hunger, cold 
and lack of care are not infrequent. 


welfare of masses 

Thus it would be a truUm to say that 
any increase in agricultural production 
and productivity, coupled with j^oper 
distribution, would go towards dhei^y 
increasing the welfare of the masses. 
Economic growth and development will 
then have a more human dimension — far 
beyond cold statistics. The main objective 
of the fifth Plan is to raise the incomes of 
the lowest 30 per cent of our population. 
The Minimum Needs Programme, framed 
for this purpose cannot succeed without 
ensuring enough agricultural production 
for the increas^ numbers. Modernisation 
of agriculture and expansion of agricul¬ 
tural output is thus the greatest task be¬ 
fore the nation. The state of the our in¬ 
dustry in the growth and development of 
agriculture is very large. Industry, there¬ 
fore, must take a more effective interest in 
meeting the challenge. 

Increased agricultural productivity, i.e. 
yield per hectare, has brought prosperity 
to many predominancy agricultural count¬ 
ries, e.g. Canada, Australia, New Zealand^ 
Denmark, Israel and the USSR. Tate the 
exam^e of Denmark, which had in 1971 
per ca|iita GNP of $3430—higher than that 
of France, West Germany and the UK. 
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Denmark's hectare wheat yield in that 
year was higher than any of ttese count¬ 
ries and was more than three times the 
world average of 15.9 quintals yield per 
hectare. Industrialised nations, necdinj.* 
more manpower for secondary and ter¬ 
tiary sectors, have mechanised agriculture 
to an extent where a very small percentage 
of population is required to work in the 
agricultural sector. The momentum ofin- 
dmtrialisation has converted agriculture m 
these countries into an industry, with huge 
inputs of research and development, ferti¬ 
lisers, machinery and equipment, agricul¬ 
tural education and training incentives and 
the like. The output in the form of in¬ 
creased productivity has been fantastic. 

Meanwhile, a poor country like India, 
with very little resources, continues to 
more or less depend on agriculture. A 
wrong notion prevailed earlier that the 
Indian farmer was a fatalist and he was 
averse to all modern technologies and 
techniques. Fortunately for us all, this was 
proved to be a totally wrong notion born 
of prejudice. The Indian farmer has very 
readily and eagerly taken to new techni¬ 
ques and new seeds, fertilisers, pesticides, 
etc. 

lack of resources 

But the handicap of lack of enough re¬ 
sources, which a poor country has to live 
with, is more dtflteult to overcome. I 
am now referring to the problem of provid- 
ding inflrastructiire facilities. Tate for 
example the case of building roads and a 
transportation network without which 
there cannot be sustained agricultural 
growth. In spite of our best raorts, wc 
have not been able to achieve much in th» 
field. For example, out of the lOOO |cgu- 
lated markets located in cities with popu¬ 
lation between 10,000 and 50,000, 66 per 
cent are in one state. For Ml coverage 
of all the states, 5,000 more of these mar¬ 
kets are required. Their development will 
depend upon the expansion of the road 
transport system connecting each village 
with these centres. The derelopotebt of 
rural roads has changed the iwulsoeietict 
of Fnttiab, Haryana, Up and TamU Hadu, 
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w'hile inadequAcy of such roads iu MP and 
Maharashtra makes it difficult to fully 
exploit their agricultural potential 

Take another more serious problem of 
pre-harvest and post-harvest losses. Esti¬ 
mates of these losses have been made by 
various individual researchers as well as 
orgapisations. In a study sponsored 
by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, it was estimated that the damage 
caused by rats in the pre-harvest period to 
barley, wheat, rice, groundnut, coconut, 
maiae and jowar crops, ranged from 2.5 
<0 It.8 per cent. An earlier estimate by a 
researcher was that 25 per cent of all crops 
grown in India are lost in the field due to 
insects, pests, disease and rodents; 15 per 
cent are lost due to the activities of insects, 
fungi, moisture, birds and other pests dur¬ 
ing storage and an additional 10 per cent 
arc lost due to handling etc. The FAO 
leporled in 1967 a total loss of 50 per cent 
of foodgrains in India with about 10 per 
cent by rats alone. A study of pre-har¬ 
vest loss due to field rodents, recently pub¬ 
lished in the Economic and Political Weekly 
(June 29,1974) has come to the conclusion 
that if such losses arc prevented or mini¬ 
mised, the present production of food- 
grains is enoi^h not only to meet normal 
national requirement but to have a rea¬ 
sonable reserve for emergencies. 

increasing productivity 

U is thus amply clear that there is an 
area in which a lot could be done to in¬ 
crease the overall productivity of available 
land. It is quite clear that the supply of 
land cannot be increased in the same pro¬ 
portion as the increase in population. The 
well-known document “Limits to Growth" 
estimates the minimum land requirement 
for producing the food, clothing and other 
needs and for providing shelter to one 
individual at 0.4 hectare or one acre. On 
this basis, we shall need millions of acres 
of additional land every j'ear. But in ac¬ 
tual practice a lot of agricultural land is 
being converted into non-agricultural land 
to meet the requirements of new housing 
colonies, roads, factories, etc. Thus, the 
additional production of food wilt have 
to come from a vertical growth in pro¬ 
ductivity and not through any large ex¬ 
pansion in area. 

More intensive cropping, therefore, is a 
must. In Mr McNamara’s words “If Japan 
could produce 6720 kgs of grain per hec¬ 
tare on very small farms in 1970, then 
Africa with its i270 kgs, Asia with 
1750 kgs and Latin America with 2060 
kgs perheotare hAve an enormous potential 


for expanding productivity”. Mr C. 
Subramaniam, then Agriculture minister, 
participating in the Regional Conference 
of the FAO in Tokyo on September 24, 
declared that only b)( raising productivity 
“will we be able to improve the real in¬ 
come of our rural population and provide 
greater opportunities for gatnfUl employ¬ 
ment”. m aUto emi^asised the need fur 
supplying power to rural areas for the de¬ 
velopment of agro-based industries. Bio¬ 
gas plants and energy plantations consist¬ 
ing of quick-yielding fuel trees could play 
a very vital role here. Similarly indigenous 
technological approaches will have to be 
developed to reduce dependence on others. 
Social factors and the problems of manage¬ 
ment of small forms will have to be taken 
care of. The former will have to be assured 
a remunerative price, which can act as a 
powerful incentive to increased produc¬ 
tion. Availability and proper management 
of farm c«dit is also very important. De¬ 
velopment of livestock, dairying and fishing 
resources can go a long way in promoting 
economic growth in the rural areas. 
Availability of high level technical per¬ 
sonnel, development of new crops, willing¬ 
ness to welcome commercial interests to 
participate in agricultural development 
—these are some very important areas 
which have been neglected so far. 

Above everything else, there has to be 
the will and the honesty of purpose at the 
implementation level, without which even 
the available resources could be wasted. 
This is amply clear from the special re¬ 
port of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India on the implementation 
of the Crash Rabi Programme of a state 
government. Although an amount of Rs 
27.25 crores was spent, the actual results 
were extremely disappointing and produc¬ 
tion was below even the normal figures. 

the miracle 

In contrast to lliis, the miracle of human 
will and technology can be seen in the 
Imperial Valley of California and the 
Jordan Valley in Israel, which were for¬ 
merly regarded as hopeless deserts. I 
quoted the example of Japan above. It 
would, however, be noted that almost 
^l area tuder rice cuUivatbn in Japan is 
irrigated. In India sincere efibrts must be 
made to increase production in irrigated 
areas and also expand the irrigated area. 
At present less than 25 per cent of the total 
area is irrigated— making agriculture 
more or less a gamble in rams. 

Better utilisatiou afid management of 
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water resources is absolutely essential. 
Remarkable results have been achieved 
in the S^arsa and Purnea districts of 
Bihar in tapping of ground water by bam¬ 
boo tube wells — an innovation intro¬ 
duced in 1968. Research on improving 
productivity of crops grown in areas re¬ 
ceiving scanty rainfall should also be pro¬ 
moted, Besides, there are many areas of 
known but neglected potential. For these 
areas a “special area i^chemc" should be 
formulated and implemented for a subs¬ 
tantial expansion of production. I have 
already made a reference to the problem 
of finding enough resources for increasing 
agricultural productivity and providing 
the large number of infrastructure facili¬ 
ties for an integrated development of rural 
areas. The migration of population to 
cities must be slowed down, if not com¬ 
pletely stopped. And this can be done 
only by developing the rural areas. 

a serious blow 

A recent international development 
has dealt a serious blow to our efforts in 
the direction of increasing agricultural 
productivity. I am referring to the un¬ 
precedented rise in the prices of oil and 
chemical fertilisers. Our country now finds 
itself between the horns of a dilemma. 
Wc need more and more fertilisers for 
our fields but increased prices have forced 
us to cut the imports of oil and fertilisers. 
Only international assistance on a massive 
scale can save the situation. However, 
efforts must be made to increase the utili¬ 
sation of existing fertiliser plants in the 
country, which is only about 60 per cent 
at present. 

Similarly, oil exploration, the building 
of coal-based fertiliser plants and a mas¬ 
sive programme of producing compost 
fertiliser and gas from biological wastes 
must receive top priority. In the immediate 
future food will have to be inmorted from 
abroad—even at the risk of cutting the 
imports of some other essential items. 
Infiation at home has already started 
taking a toll of many irrigation and power 
projects. For example, out of the 7S 
major irrigation projects in the fifth Plan, 
almost half are likely to spill over to the 
next Plan. 

Some food in the form of aid ia also 
likely to be available. But any large 
scale dependence on aid would only divert 
Otu attention from the primary task of 
increasing domestic production. Nwte of 
the Asian countries receiving large food- 
idds has attained self-sufficiency. And 
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without self-iuffttiency in food, A fiowr, 
nation which doci not have enough toreign 
exchange to import tvll the tood it needs 
has ncceswily to depend on the gene¬ 
rosity of others Some loss ot wlf-respect 


cannot be avoided m tid* lifooets Thin, 
increasing agncultural peodoetivitv and 
attaining self-sufftculacy in Good it not 
only a precondition for our economic 
growth and development but also an rni- 



portanf fantor i» Shaping our £ttii|e in 
the eyes bf the other nations of the world 
and their attitude towards u« tlidte i 
countries who have surplus food hold tht 
real key to world leadership 


Prospects of diversification 

of exports 


J. R. Chawia 


Anaiysino Tiir strxUgy (or export pro¬ 
motion dt the induguntion ol the Inter- 
i> uional Mdrkctiiig Forum in New Delhi 
MrS Ramachiudrun chairnwn Mineidls 
md MeldlsTiadingCorpoi ition (MMTC) 
rightly einpiuisised a thice lur approach 
lit sliesscil (o) tradition'll exports 
must not be allowed to lag behind While 
exploring the possibilities ol selling new 
tommoditics (A) all out ePoris must be 
ma^ to letch highei unit value Irom 
exports and {t ) new diiections of exports 
must be explored to meet the challenge of 
intciniitional inlltlion and economic 
crises 

The icliicvcmtnts in exports in 1‘)72 71 
should under no account lull us into a 
stale of complacency fhere was a near¬ 
boom in woild exports last vcai and 
despite our good performance other 
countries continued to steal a maich over 
ns Oui 'hare in woild cxpoits has been 
showing a progiessive decline in the last 
decade I he share c ime down from 1 20 
per cent m l‘>61 to just 0 61 per cent in 
1971 This IS indeed alaiming 

traditional commodities 

A signihcunt fact th it we must reckon 
with i> tint India continues to the pri- 
mnily m igncultui il counirv and tiadi- 
tional export items still loini two-thirds 
of the lot il Inili'in cxpoi ts In spite of the 
I ict tint till world ti ule in tnditional 
Items IS subject to wide fluctuations and 
the thcoiy of compirative costs does not 
hold good in tCKi ly s intnii itional econo¬ 
mics the largest pait ol Indian cxpoits 
siiU comprise und shall conlmui to com 
prise such pimiary and tiadi'ionil pro 
ducts as tobac’co, oilc ikes ca ihew kei nets 
hides and ibns cotton textiles [uie and 
coir goods and tei with fetch for the 
counirv the largest chunk ol lorcign 
cveh inge U is interesting to note that a 
recent study ol the manslry of Commerce 


shows that the total export subsidy spent 
on sophisticated engineering items to¬ 
gether with loreign exchange spent on 
promotional aspects, is much more than 
the total foieign exchange earned by the 
export ot such Items Table I (page 1067) 
shows the composition of oui exports 

As lor oar export merchandise, we 
have no reason to be content to step up 
year altei year the export ot unpiotessed 
iron ore lumps or fines when even small 
countries have successfully ventured into 
the export of pellets Similarly wc cannot 
always be happy to export oui waice 
resources of manganese me chiomite 
ore kyanite unprocessed mica untan¬ 
ned leather and so on The emphasis 
has to shift from iron me to pellets pig 
iron and castings irom manganese ore 
to teno-manganese, kyanite to relrac- 
tones, untanned leather to leather appa¬ 
rel, giay cloth to finished sheetings 
and so on 

exportable goods 

Among those industries which qualify 
for export of capital equipment arc ther¬ 
mal power plants coal and ash handling 
equipment elcctiical transmission lines 
and distribution equipment, wagons and 
othei railway rolling stock industrial 
machinery such as for cement plants 
sugar plants flour mills and wheat pro¬ 
ducts lor processed food, dairy equip¬ 
ment hydraulic stiucturcsand gates, toad 
building equipment gas and air separa¬ 
tion plants, tractors small and medium 
electric turn ice plants and re-i oiling mills 

Next m importamc to the boosting of 
cxpoits IS the setting up ol joint ventuies 
and sale ot consultancy services abroad 
Indian equipment apd ktt(6\y-lMiw should 
emerge as a major instrUaient of our iieW 
trade policy Touching on this aspect. 
Dr M N Daslur intones, “India is well 
advanced m sophisticated flelds such as 


nuclear research, has a large steel industrv 
ovei 60 years old and has various enui 
neermg ind consumtr industries design 
and consultancy services techmcal taUnt 
and skill Despite the few gaps in hti 
machine budding capai iry, she is in tin 
fortunate position to o8ci plant and equip 
ment for a number of industries such is 
textiles sugar, cement, light engmeermt 
goods The export programme of Indian 
engineering industries can be backed up 
effectively by Indian expertise and design 
engineering services" 

promising scope 

Countries in the third world offer 
promising scope for Indian consultancv 
services m a Urge numbei of Industrie 
such as plastic goods pharmaceutic il 
products, light and heavy engmeeniii. 
Items including agricultural machineiv 
and tools, car batteries, electrical bulU 
assembly of electrical motors and diesel 
engines Apart fiom capital participation 
and export ol technical and managci > il 
know-how, the third would offers potent nl 
market for our capital and Intermcdiaic 
goods such as plastic processing machmerv 
pharmaceutical equipment, non-fetrom 
and fenous rolling mills, power preests 
machine tools clectiicul contiol ami 
swillh gear process contiol instruments 
and a host ol intermediate and ancilbr) 
components 

Certain countries which ate rich n 
agricullural products such as groundnut 
scbame scicds cotton pttUn 
sugarcane etc have undertaken ,pi*’ 
grammes for <^6111110 up oil mills. tMtlvff* 
extraction plants, hydrogenation plani* 
soap fiictdries, sugar mills and diStiWene'' 
based m these resources This has Created 
a great li^mand lor machtoery eqtuproeat 
wares and techowai’knoW’hd'*'**®?**’®’"'' 
to tmpltiimenl these p'ogrmnmMi 

There «lso exists coastdeMtWe 
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Oil-rich Ankleshwar town is 
right across the national 
highway, but that's not 
the only advantage of 


Ankleshwar 
industrial area 



What ara the others? 

1) 15*. Central Government investment subsidy 

2) 20*. Central Government tax-free profits 
for 10 years 

3) Interest free loan against sales tax 

4) Soft loans 

5) Easy access to industrial and social centres 

6) Ready transport and communication links 

7) Full infrastructural facilities 

8) Prospects for chemical industries— 
proximity to IPCL complex 

Find out more about Ankleshwar, by mailing 
the coupon below to 
Senior Officer 

Gujarat Industrial Development Corporation 
Qolandaz Building, Popat Mohalla, Nanpura 


Ou|w«t InduurW 
D«v«plo,fiMnt Ci>r,er*ti«n 
InSuttnal land shad* and 
in(fa**ructufa at 19 location 

UbanI linanelal aaaManct 
aohaiMa urM Si 30 laMd 

Bujant InduMrM «, ... 

IrnMnnaM CatV^lon 
InvaHmafli sanarating 
pnetawmaa abeva 
Ha SOIakha 

COPfMvMiOn lalfl 

DavaiopniaiMal aaatatanca to 
ainail indtiainia 
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for joint ventures in the production of a 
wide variety of items such as textiles, food 
products, pharmaceuticals and various 
kinds of engineering goods. The colla¬ 
borating countries are also keen on 
setting up not only those industries that 
are biued on tocally available raw material 
but also those which can help in import 
substitution. Building up of power trans¬ 
mission and communication facilities is a 
common feature of the development plans 
of different countries. They have also 
building programmes for housing. There 
are, therefore, good prospects for export¬ 
ing a large number of items from India. 

stMuring oil boom 

Now that the oil crisis has darkened 
the international scene, there is greater 
need for India to identify new directions 
for our exports. Many of our core indus¬ 
tries such as fertUirers and synthetic fibres 
directly depend on the availability of 
crude oil and we must intensify our effort 
to penetrate the rich oil producing coun¬ 
tries for the promotion of our exports so 
that we are able to pay for our imports 
from these countries. 

It is heartening to note that India has 
done well in selling to the oil-rich countries 
m West Asia and Africa. Exports of tradi¬ 
tional goods increased from Rs ®5.5 
million in 1965-66 to Rs 736 million or by 
46 perMnt and exports of non-traditional 
goods jumped from Rs 210 million to Rs 
760 million or by 267 per cent during the 
eight-year period to 1972-73. However, 
the pattern of composition of our trade 
and the balance of payments are far from 
satisfactory. While our exports to these 


regions were worth Rs 1500 million in 
1972-73, corresponding figure for im¬ 
ports was Rs 28w miUton thereby showing 
a net deficit of Rs 1340 millions. An in¬ 
teresting feature of the composition of 
trade was that the import of raw cotton, 
petroleum crude and petroleum products 
amounted to 93 per cent of our total 
imports while on export side engineering 
goods fetched us onty 13 per cent of the 
total export earnings from thei» regions. 
Thus, apart from increasing the export of 
engineering goods to these countries we 
must identify the potential areas of our 
collaboration with their industrial plans 
We have already made a beginning with 
long-term bilateral investment programmes 
with some of these countries. 

The list of proposed collaboration 
proposals submitted to Iran includes a 
joint refinery in that country with a capa¬ 
city of 25 million tonnes, expansion of the 
Madras refinery to six million tonnes 
along with a fertiliser plant and export of 
minerals, cement, textiles, sugar, jutc and 
aluminium to that country. Starting a 
joint shipping company and the offer of 
consultancy and technical services for 
building infrastructure and economic 
development facilities arc among the 
other important proposals. India has also 
arranged with Iran for soft loans for $370 
million with interest at 2.5 per cent per 
annum. The loans arc repayable in five 
years. 

India hp undertaken economic feasi¬ 
bility studies for a 530 km, railway project 
and a sponge iron plant in Iraq. India 
also proposes to have two plants for the 


building components. Indian exper» plan 
construction of major nubtic works and 
supply necessary equipment to that 
country. The Oil and Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission has obtained the right to titp oil 
in specific regions in Iraq. The Project 
and Equipment Corporation has a propo- 
f sal to set up a Rs 500-600-miUion textik 
f mill in that country. 

The list of collaboration projects pro¬ 
posed in West Asia are given below : 

Saudi Arabia: cement plant, steel plant, 
refinery, fertiliser plant and tannery 

Kuwait: steel rolling mill, cable 
manufacturing plant, tyre plant, vege¬ 
table oils plant, expansion of cement 
plant, and a joint venture fertiliser plant. 

Abu Dhabi; steel rolling mill. 

Qatar : large building works, fertiliser 
plant, aluminium smelter plant and 
sponge iron plant. 

Oman building of roads, textile mill, 
cement factory and fertiliser plant. 

Dubai : Steel rolling mill. 

Iraq : railways project (Baghdadra- 
mandi-AI Qaim), steel rolling mills, 
electric power rtransmission facilities, 
shtp-building, cotton textile mills, woollen 
textile mills, sugar factories, soda ash 
plant, wire and cable factory, paper mill 
expansion, aluminium project, fertiliser 
plant, storage tanks, pipelines and equip¬ 
ment for petroleum and chemical indus¬ 
tries. 

Thus, a beginning has been made with 
long-term capital investment. The short¬ 
term solution of the problems of financing 


Tabu I 

EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODimaS FROM INDIA (Rupees in milfioss) 


S. Name of Uie commodity 
No. 

1. Tea 

2. Jute mfirs iocl twill A yarn 

3. Cotton yam & mhs 

4 Cotton, raw and waste 

5. Leattm: A leather mfn 

6. Oils, veeetable, non-essential 

7. Cashew kernels 

S. Susar (exci. molasses) 

9. Tcmacco, unnunuflBctuied 

10. Oilcakes (inc. defatted groundnut 
,nteel) 

n. coal 
>2. Machinery 

H. Iton ore A ooncentrates 
U. Mensaneseore 
is. Mica 

16 . TeCriMdIEiverts 


1960- 


1961- 


1962- 

1963 


1964- 

1965- 

1966- 

1967- 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971. 

1972- 

61 


6a 


63 

64 


65 


66 

67 

68 

6v 

70 

71 

72 

73 

1236 

0 

1222 

6 

1288 2 

1233 

8 

1246 

5 

1148 4 

1384 1 

1802 2 

1565 1 

1245 

1482 5 

1563 1 

1472-9 

1331 

5 

1459 

0 

1495 3 

1552 

3 

1682 

3 

1828 S 

2494 5 

2340 9 

2180 1 

2066 5 

1904 4 

2652 0 

2499 6 

619 

8 

531 

7 

538 1 

60V 

6 

633 

2 

622 1 

7.35 0 

722 7 

833 6 

•*933 7 

974 6 

942 6 

1255-9 

115 

6 

195 

7 

164 8 

165 

0 

141 

1 

112 8 

175 0 

193 8 

157 0 

177 7 

164 0 

183 0 

246 6 

249 

7 

254 

s 

226 3 

261 

8 

273 

5 

284 6 

621 3 

534 6 

726 7 

815 4 

721 8 

907 7 

1745-1 

85 

4 

58 

2 

131 5 

199 

3 

70 

S 

40 9 

28 3 

39 6 

117 1 

49 5 

70 3 

73 7 

246 3 

189 

I 

181 

7 

192 7 

214 

3 

290 

3 

274 0 

4SS 2 

430 3 

609 3 

574 2 

520 6 

613 3 

688-2 

24 

2 

J4S 

5 

169 2 

260 

3 

179 

4 

113 4 

161 2 

139 5 

101 0 

85 6 

275 7 

302 0 

132 9 

140 

1 

140 

5 

179 9 

210 

9 

248 

8 

195 8 

215 2 

348 3 

331 6 

327 I 

325 6 

430 8 

; 638-7 

143 

0 

173 

2 

3tl 0 

252 

8 

397 

7 

346 4 

500 2 

450 7 

494 7 

414 7 

554 2 

401 S 

747-7 

31 

2 

24 

2 

28 1 

22 

4 

42 

6 

28 0 

22 2 

16 7 

23 0 

IS 1 

26 4 

09-8 

27 6 

30 

0 

34 

0 

37 9 

42 

8 

64 

7 

79 7 

112 5 

145 6 

272 3 

.385 9 

441 6 

434 0 

546 *5 

170 

3 

354 

2 

3S3 2 

364 

0 

373 

8 

421 0 

701 9 

747 7 

884 0 

946 2 

1172 8 

1047 0 

1097-9 

140 

3 

107 

3 

80 2 

83 

8 

131 

2 

110 4 

141 9 

ni'O 

134 6 

110 6 

139 8 

106 d 

86 7 

101- 

5 

96' 

6 

103-3 

91 

8 

97 

•3 

112-7 

141-9 

150-4 

134-6 

152-3 

155-6 

1S3-S 

166*1 

6602 

2 

6796 

•9 

7136 J 

7932 

4 

8163 

0 

8056-4 

1156S 3 

11986 9 

13578 7 

14132 8 

IS3S1 6 

16082 3* 

i»6m-9« 


**Sittce 1969-70 the figures rotate to cotton pieoegoods, and cotton yam and thread. 

*InolQdes adjustments for inoomplete recording of exports to Bangladesh by government agencies In die initial 
stages m trade, 

Nbre: Since 1966-67, the figures ara gben in post-devalaatioa rupees. 
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imports not only of oil but of metals and 
chemicals is one of boosting current 
accounts receipts. This has yet to be 
tackled. 

Countries of the western hemisphere 
occupy a prominent place on our export 
map. The ministry of Commerce paid a 
lip service to these regions while charting 
its future pattern of exports. From the 
level of R$ 2,920 million anticipated for 
the yepr 1971-72 the export level to the 
seven Market countries of the EEC given 
in Table n is likely to increase to 
Rs 4210 million by 1974-75. 


Table II 

Exports to Seven Market Countries 


(Rupees in million) 


Country 1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

1974- 

75 

Belgium 

Federal Republic 

220 

250 

280 

320 

of Germany 

350 

400 

480 

580 

France 

220 

260 

310 

370 

Italy 

220 

250 

280 

320 

Sweden 

60 

70 

80 

100 

Switzerland 

80 

90 

100 

100 

United Kingdom 1770 

^50 

2210 

2400 


Exports to the UK alone arc expected 
to rise in 1974-75 to Rs 2400 million from 
Rs 1700 million estimated for the year 
1970-71. The importance of this market 
would be evident from the fact that as 
much as 48 per cent of unmanufactured 
tobacco, 37 per cent of tea, 26 per cent 
of woollen carpets, 24 per cent of cotton 
piece-goods, 24 per cent of oilcakes, 24 
per cent of coir manufactures, 21 per cent 
of leather and 21 per cent of sugar export¬ 
ed by India arc consumed by the British 
market. 

Table Hi shows out predominent depen- 


odence on the UK market vis-O’Vis our 
exports to other countries. 

An important task for our exporters 
should be to examine whether the sizable 
market in the EEC could be developed 
further for a large number of standardised 
labour-intensive products by taking advan¬ 
tage of the rising labour costs there 
and the GSP granted by them. 

Amongst the many bright spots in 
India’s export trade to the west, there are 
a few dark ones a^o. One such spot is the 
predominance of traditional exports. 
Table IV showing India’s exports to the 
UK in comparison to Pakistan and 
Hongkong highlights this fact. 

Out of our exports to Britain of Rs 
1696 million, almost half was accounted 
f^or by Section 0 of the Revised Indian 
’I’r.ade Classification, 1965—food : Rs 
838.8 million, whose major compo¬ 
nents arc tea (Rs 604'8 million) and animal 
feeding stuffs, i.e. oilseed products (Rs 
147.2 million). Section 1, tobacco, sup¬ 
plied a further Rs 166 million. Add in 
Section 2—various raw materials—-to 
a value of Rs 132.8 million, and we 
reach the grand total of Rs 1136 million. 

In short, two-thirds of our exports to 
Britain are virtually raw materials. This 
is an anomalous situation considering 
India's capability to manufacture sophis¬ 
ticated items. 

During the first nine months of 1970, 
the US imported from Hong Kong cloth¬ 
ing and accessories valued at $ 192 million 
compared to $ 106 million from Taiwan 
and only $ 2.3 million from India. As 
for electrical machinery, the US imported 
from Hong Kong goods valued at $ 105 

TABialll 

Uirertim of Export* (Inchidimi Ro.«x|MrtS) 


i pflunsiifirtai 

million ht Januuy-Sei^mber 1970 ag^t 
f90adUi^ from Taiwan and ju«t S 219,000 
i^om India in the same period. 

Table IV 

CtnuMuatlve Study of India’s Exports to 
UK ia 1970 

(Rupees in millions) 


RITC Division From From From 
India Pakis- Hong 
tan Kong 


65 (textiles, yarn 
made-up articles) 257.6 

198,4 

331.2 

84 (clothing) 19,2 

3.2 

792.0 

7 (machinery, 
transport equip¬ 
ment, electri¬ 
cals etc) 38.4 

12.8 

123,2 

8 (miscellaneous 
manufactures) 48.0 

22.4 

1377.6 

Tottd 1696 

560 

2048 


Whatever be the extent of competition, 
India is in a position to sell more in the 
west provided it gives greater attention 
to regularity of supplies, quabty and speci¬ 
fications. We can also sell consultancy 
services and increase the scope for joint 
ventures in the west. Projects with Indian 
collaboration have been set up in Canada, 
the USA, the UK, Federal Republic of 
Germany and Ireland. The field in which 
such joint ventures have been initiated and 
undertaken by the Indian entrepreneurs 
include oil engines, hard board, asbestos 
cement, nylon bristles, textiles and light 
engineering goods. These projects have 
demonstrated that Indian business enter¬ 
prise is as forward looking as that in the 
more developed countries. 


(Rupees ht milUon) 


S. Name of Die country 

19<i0- 

1961- 

1962- 

1963- 

1964- 

1965- 

1966- 

J967- 

1968- 

1969- 

1970- 

1971- 

1972- 

No. 

bt 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

1. United Kingdotn 

1725 

1609 

1645 

1637 

167.1 

1457 

2024 

2290 

2015 

1651 

1704 

1687 

1725 

2. U&A 

1025 

1157 

1154 

1299 

1469 

1478 

2200 

3074 

2344 

2380 

2073 

2631 

2757 

.1. Canada 

176 

176 

222 

212 

175 

203 

310 

298 

297 

263 

280 

403 


4. Germany, Wefct 

199 

226 

187 

201 

177 

182 

260 

223 

265 

299 

323 

371 

5. Baly 

93 

112 

117 

113 

100 

85 

ISS 

178 

181 

129 

140 

242 

4<P 

6. Prance 

8S 

82 

93 

no 

121 

112 

184 

155 

201 

217 

180 

242 

489 

7. USSR 

288 

322 

383 

521 

779 

930 

1234 

1218 

1483 

17«4 

2099 

2087 

3048 

g. E^pt 
<) Pakistan 

10 Australia 

134 

129 

131 

125 

142 

271 

250 

215 

218 

346 

564 

231 

317 

103 

224 

95 

160 

95 

187 

72 

177 

98 

200 

49 

175 

Neil. 

261 

m 

Negl. 

255 


Negl. 

245 

2to 

260 

11. .lapan 

353 

559 

441 

589 

<09 

571 

1074 

1359 

1583 

1794 

2035 

1823 

2172 

12. Burma 

66 


51 

64 

64 

36 

57 

38 

97 

209 

140 

108 

44 

13. Bangladesh 



_ 







... 

03 

430 

1593 

14. Others 

2123 

21I7 

2430 

3812 

25^6 

2507 

3SW 

3659 

46M 

4836 

5567 

5547 

5840 

Totai 

6602 

6797 

7136 

7932 

8163 

8056 

11565 

11987 

13579 

14133 

15352 

16082 
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Here and there in 
v western Europe-IV 


The 6»rrtian miracle survIves- Stitch In time • Taking care of the 
faimer • Industry Uvea by productivity • Saving the community 
• Doing business with the Soviets • In the aid league • Bonn 
and the petrodollars • Schmidt versus Strauss? • Reflation 
when? • The other Germany • Dutch economy • Tough, trim and tidy 


E^RLIER |N thib account 1 bad made a 
general statement that “peace of mind 
o one thing wliich western Europe docs 
not know now” since its political pros¬ 
pects arc as distracting as are its economic 
problems. However, so far as West 
Germany is concerned, it has been able 
10 come to grips with its tasks in an cx- 
tcedingly impressive fashion. Despite 
inflation or recession, the oil crisis or the 
economic and political strains arising 
within the Community, West Germany is 
now functioning from a position of 
great economic strength and relative eco¬ 
nomic stability. Its inflation rates of 
about seven per cent is the lowest among 


period when such powerful economies its 
those of the United States or Japan have 
been taking a cruel beating? A large 
part of the answer of course is to be found 
in the human factor. The German people 
have an in-built horror of inflation. It 
could therefore be assumed that the go¬ 
vernment and the community will always 
cooperate with each other to correct the 
situation whenever inflation becomes a 
real threat. This in fact is what has been 
happening through much of 1973 and 
most of 1974. When therefore the oil 
crisis overtook the world economy to¬ 
wards the end of 1973 and the beginning 
of 1974, West Germany was better pro¬ 


WNnWON 

IHEWORUI 

llic inflation rates of the major industria- pared psychologically and organizationally 
lizcd countries, while it has managed to than most other industrialized countries 
preserve some real elements of economic for coping with the challenges of this dc- 
growth at a time when roost of the major velopment. Although—-especially in 
industrialized countries arc apprehensive 1973-^the working people had been dc- 
of zero or negative rates of growth, mandinp and often securing higher wages 
iVgain, in spite of the successive rcvaUia* for maintaining or even improving their 
Uon •of the DM and notwithstanding standard of living in the face of inflation, 
selective recession in some areas such industrial unrest was never allowed to 
ib automobiles or the construction in- develop to an extent where it would sen- 
duiiry. West O^rnturt ifxpoirts afe coati'* ously affact iwoduction or cause real in- 
nuing to boom, thereby embarrassing jury to the export sector. Wage disputes 
Bonn with accumulating riches bf foreign as a rule were being _ settled reasonably 
currency reserves. swiftly and generally in a spirit of com- 

' promise. 

Whitt is thh secret of tills West German , i- 

Sift for sstf-viwa and strength durmg a This has meant Umt the loss of working 
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days due to strikes or other interruptions 
to the working of industrial plants has 
been kept to the minimum. As a result, 
one of the chief assets, which West Gor¬ 
man industry has in competing in world 
markets, viz, its superior ability to effect 
us well as ofl'er early deliveries has been 
fully preserved It is worth noting that 
alino.st all the 50 largest industrial con¬ 
cerns in that country were able to report 
higlier gross turnover in 1973 as com¬ 
pared to 1972; m two cases only there 
was a decline in gross turnover but, even 
here, the fall was marginal. Conse¬ 
quently. industrial West Germany wa.s 
psychologically well prepared to take on 
the problems of 1974. 

construcUve feature 

Another constructive feature in the 
West German industrial situation is that 
its most resourceful firms are also leaders 
in the strongest areas of its export sector. 
Traditionally, automobiles, chemicals, 
machine tools and industrial machinery 
and electrical equipment have been the 
main contributors to West Germany's 
export trade. Although the automobile 
industry was beginning to feci in the 
course of 1973 the effects of the cyclical 
slow-downi n t lie world economy and was 
subsequently to be confronted with the 
consequences of the sharp increase in oil 
prices, the chemical, engineering equip¬ 
ment and industrial machinery industries 
had no p.irlicuiar reason to fear any ad¬ 
verse turn in their fortunes. On the con¬ 
trary. to the extent that West Germany’s 
competitors in world markets have been 
less successful or efficient than West 
Germany itself in dealing with the prob¬ 
lems of inflation or tlic oil crisis, these 
great export industries of West Germany 
arc having an added advantage in world 
markets. Simultaneously West Ger¬ 
many's export opportunities have been 
protected or nursed by the vigorous mea¬ 
sures taken by the government to explore 
new markets botli in oil exporting coun¬ 
tries with big money to spend and the 
Soviet Union and other communist count¬ 
ries hungry for capital goods from the 
industrialized west. 

The West German econpmy has also 
drawn strength from the realism and 
flexibility of the goverament's economic 
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policies. For instance. Bonn acted as 
early as in December 1973 to forestall the 
risk of a possible recession due to the in^ 
creased cost of oil. Not only were selec¬ 
tive measures taken to assist sectors ck- 
periencing difficulties but also the mone¬ 
tary policy was reviewed and relaxed to the 
extent necc.ssary. Industry also coope¬ 
rated by appropriate changes in pricing 
policies so that consumer demand could 
be maintained or even stimulated. In 
other words both government and industry 
in West Germany saw to it that inflation 
and risk of recession were both dealt with 
through a judicious mixture of macro¬ 
economic as well as microeconomic stra¬ 
tegies. The result is that, although prices 
have been rising in West Germany, they 
have been rising much slower than in 
other industrialiised countries. Similarly, 
while the rate of economic growth has been 
declining in West Germany, it has been 
declining less fast than in other major 
industrialized countries. The net effect 
of these tendencies is that the West Ger¬ 
man people as a whole have been able to 
improve their economic circumstances re¬ 
latively to people in other industrialized 
countries and. to a less extent, also in 
absolute terms. 

* * 

While industry remains the strong 
fighting arm of West German economy, 
its agriculture too is battling valiantly alt 
along to become a viable sector. This 
battle, of course, is a continuing one and 
the end is not in sight by any means. 
The big problem for West German farm¬ 
ing IS manpower. Industry and the trades 
pay much better and the attractions of 
urban life arc always compelling. This 
has meant that increasing amounts of 
social capital or community resources have 
to be ploughed into the countryside so 
that at least a minimum of manpower 
could be retained in the business of farm¬ 
ing. The implications of this situation 
are important. West German agricul¬ 
ture is undoubtedly a protected occupa¬ 
tion, but it is not its inefficiency that is 
being subsidized by the government or the 
community.' The inherently superior pro¬ 
ductivity of the manufacturing and the 
tertiary sectors as compared with the farm¬ 
ing sector in the context of full employ¬ 
ment, necessarily demands that West 
German economy proUct and subsidize 
its farming community if it desires to keep 
farming going at all. In the circums¬ 
tances, West Germany has really no al- 
icrnative to some degree of agricultural 
protectionism and the room left to it for 
manoeuvring is confined to the possibili¬ 
ties of controlling the cost of this protec¬ 
tionism by steadily improving farm effi¬ 
ciency through the rationalization.pf pro¬ 
duction methods. Incidentally, much of 
the fanning subsidy is directly related to 


programmes'for improving the eficiency 
of farmers or the prodiuitivits of fmaihg. 
This has led to rationidigai^ 
much a. guiding principte in West wrman 
agriculture as it is in West German in¬ 
dustry. 

farm bniett 

In the Federal budget for 1975 a sum 
of DM 5.49 billion has been earmarked for 
agricultural purposes. This sum will be 
used in part to finance a series of schemes 
aimed at continued improvement in 
the overall agricultural structure, 
modernising individual farms or pro¬ 
viding assistance in certain specific 
areas of farming. It is noteworthy that, 
out of the total allocation for agricultural 
purposes, as much as DM 2.4 million 
has been reserved for what are described as 
social purposes to which the Socialist/ 
Labour Coalition in power in Bonn seems 
to attach great Importance. In 1969, 
when this coahtion took office, farmers, 
like other self-employed persons, v/ete 
obliged to make private arrangements re¬ 
garding accident or sickness insurance and 
old age pensions. Gradually, the social 
facilities and services available to farmers 
have been extended in order that the far¬ 
mers may be brought on a par with other 
vocational groups in the community with 
regard to these facilities and services. 

Agricultural and old age pensions have 
been increased several times over the past 
few years and a law due to cmuliato effect 
in the new year provides pld age pei|* 
sions being adjusted aanualiyto develop¬ 
ments in the wage add salary structure. 
Farmers over the age uf 55, who have lost 
their livelihood as a result of structural 
changes, are entitled to a feiMbUiUtion 
payment of DM 7,000. Clderiy farmers, 
who pass on their holding tp a successor, 
are entitled to a land-surrdQder pealkm. 
Every farmer who gives up'hlS farm W- 
ceives a premium of DM per hectare 
of arable land leased on a long-term basis. 
Substantial tax relief is aidiilablc to far¬ 
mers for improving their farm capital. If 
West Germany treats its farmers well, it 
is because it realizes the socio-economic 
importance of this part of its population. 
Each farmer in the Federal Republic pro¬ 
vides food for 37 persons while nine mil¬ 
lion gainfully employed people work in 
vocations closely related to agriculture. 
Finally, with its output running at DM 
43.6 billion in 1973, West German agri¬ 
culture was estimated to have incurred an 
expenditure equal to about half of that 
sum on the purchase of production and 
investment goods. ^ 

« • 

In the ultimate analysis, however, the 
core of German economic strength to to 
be found in the research-oriented perfor¬ 
mance of its major industries, particulaHy 


those with Ml export bias. WCsliiCWdlian 
expert mmrmnacy is Umn stMffi’ea|b«s *nd 

Neither is it a matter merely or hmd umrk 
and organitEBtion on the factory floor. 
Much of the credit goes plainly to the 
heavy West German investment in scienti¬ 
fic and techiudogioai research. I had an 
opportunity last year to learn a little of 
the pride of place given to research in such 

S real industrial facilities as Hoechst and 
iayer, the chemical and pharmaceutical 
giants which occupy the fourth and the 
sixth place respectively among the 50 
largest industrial concerns in the Federal 
Republic. The chemical industry is a 
house with many mansions. It produces 
not only basic ohemicals as the raw mate¬ 
rial for other industries, but also many 
products of its own, including plastics, 
synthetic fibres, pharmaceuticals, dyes, 
paints and lacquers, fertilizer, soap, deter¬ 
gents for laundering, cosmetics, supplie<. 
for the textile and leather branches, pesti¬ 
cides, plant protection compounds and 
photographic chemicals. The West Ger¬ 
man chemical industry as a whole is spen¬ 
ding on research about five per cent of Us 
receipts from sales, with the pharmaceuti¬ 
cal subdivision devoting on the average a 
full 10 per cent of its turnover to basic 
research and product development taken 
together. 

Bbove average output 

The ou^ttt of ti]« chemical induitry in 
West Oermskny has been funning at kfvelt 
above average for industry geoenllv. 
{^om 1950 to 1964 the chemiical industry 
increased it« production by fully 360 per 
cent, and over the next six years by another 
80 per cent. This growth rate compares 
with the entire West German and We^t 
Beritn ifaidustritl growth nae of 210 per 
oeet aud 40 per cent during the two res- 
ne^b <perioda. Incidentajyiy the most 
mgotem titib Ja production has been re- 
ooffRd by ibe petrochemical sector, main¬ 
ly through production of chemical fii»es 
and tynthatics (fdetuding plastics). This 
need not however mean that the West 
German chemical industry, in one of its 
more dynamic parts, has become particu¬ 
larly vulnerable to the increase in the cost 
of crude, or other oil complications, past 
or prospective, for it is dear that, given 
West Germany's firm and prominent com- 

S titive superiority in this area of maau- 
store, the West German chemical in¬ 
dustry may find it less difficult than lU 
competitors to absorb the imacascs in Us 
oil costs through higher productivity, or 
pass on some part m it to consumers in 
world markets. 

* » 

As the strongest and most stable na- 
tiond economy in wmteni Bun^# the 
Federal Republic of Germany has natu- 
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rally profited vastly from its membership of 
the Community. In 1973, for instance, 35 
per cent ofWest German chemical exports 
wore going to the other five partner>mem> 
hers of the EEC as it then was. Again, West 
Germany imports most from Holland, 
France and Belgium-LuxemboUrg in that 
order and exports most to France, Holland 
iind Italy in that order. Consequently it 
has been one of the major preoccupations 
of both Mf Willy Brandt and his succes¬ 
sor, Mr Helmut Schmidt, to preserve, 
promote and persevere in the further integ¬ 
ration of the Community. This explains 
why Bonn has been cheerfully bearing 
more than its share of the economic 
burdens of its membership; for instance, 
over 1963-73, Bonn had paid into the 
Common Agricultural Policy Fund DM 
34.9 billion more than it had received from 
It or has been so prompt with its DM 2 
biiUon-loan to the ailing Italian economy. 
Above all West Germany has shown it¬ 
self to be particularly anxious to ensure 
that Britain stays in the Community. In 
all such matters as the British contribution 
to the Community budget or the Regional 
Development Fund Bonn has shown itself 
to be more than sweetly reasonable. 
Again, Mr Willy Brandt's thesis that the 
weaker members of the Community- 
weaker because of their higher inllation 
r.ites — should not be forced to share 
Community obligations equally with the 
stronger members is clcm'ly designed to 
.iccommodate the powerful British view 
that Britain should rc-negotiatc the terms 
of its entry. 

effort at cemsoUdatioD 

West German industry has become firm¬ 
ly geared to the market opportunities of 
the Community and it may be expected 
that Bonn will continue to make efforts 
at all levels lo consolidate the enlarged 
Community and protect it from secession¬ 
ist or disruptive forces and tendencies. 
When therefore Chancellor Schmidt re- 
I ccntly adidressed the British Labour party 
conference, he took due care to see that 
he was both tactful and persuasive and that 
nothing he said would add fuel to the fire 
ol anti-Market sentiment in the United 
Kingdom, particularly in the Labour party. 
Indeed, in working to keep Britain in the 
Community, Bonn may not hesitate lo 
take a stiff line with Paris should Chancel¬ 
lor ^Schmidt conclude finally that 
President Valery Oiscard d'Estaing is 
disposed to be indifferent to whether Bri- 
iJin stays or quits. It seems also lo be the 
case that the West German Chancellor 
Would only be too happy to avail himself of 
■iny assistance or suK>ort the American 
President, Mr Gerald Ford, may be able 
or willing to extend to him at the diploma¬ 
tic level to persuade the UK government 
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to follow what might appear to both West 
Germany and the United States as being 
the right course with re^rd to Ihitain's 
continued membership of the Community. 

* * 

In Bonn’s current order of foreign policy 
priorities, the consolidation of the enlarged 
Community certainly seems to come first. 
Next, perhaps, is the maintenance of a dia¬ 
logue with the Soviet Union regarding 
the continuing cultivation and extension 
of the area of economic and trade rela¬ 
tions between the two countries. During 
the last four days of October Chancellor 
Schmidt and his Foreign minister, Mr 
Hans Dietrich Oenscher discussed with 
Soviet leaders in Moscow a wide-ranging 
programme of intensified German-Soviet 
economic cxchange,s. One immediate re¬ 
sult of the talk was the signing of an 
agreement between a consortium of Ger¬ 
man firms and the Soviet Foreign Trade 
Department on a third natural gas deal. 
This agreement provides for the delivcriei, 
of steel pipes worth DM 1.5 million by 
West Germany against Soviet supplies 
of .30 billion cubic metres of natural gas 
over a period of ten years. This followed 
another transaction negotiated a day ear¬ 
lier between a West German banking 
consortium and the Soviet Foreign Trade 
Bank for the financing of the purchase of 
nine million trucks by the Soviet Union 
from a West German firm. The Moscow 
talks were also concerned with the pro¬ 
posed construction of an atomic power 
plant in the Soviet Union by the firms of 
the Federal Republic. The negotiations 
envisaged the supply of electricity from 
the plant to the Federal Republic and, 
what was politically very significant, to 
West Berlin. 

♦ ♦ 

Broadly speaking. West German po¬ 
licy, whether as an individual country or 
as a member of the Community, has been 
friendly towards and favourable to the de¬ 
veloping countries, Bonn's development 
assistance philosoplty attaches importance 
to both aid and trade. In both these areas 
West Germany has been steadily develop¬ 
ing its interest and efforts. In 1973 West 
Germany imported from developing count¬ 
ries goods to the value of DM 23.9 billion 
—which marked an increase of 22 per cent 
in this trade—and exported to these coun¬ 
tries goods worth DM 20.S billion. It is 
being emphasized that these figures indi¬ 
cate a growth rate somewhat higher than 
the growth rate of West Germany’s aggre¬ 
gate foreign trade. In the fint half of 
the current year trade with developing 
countries showed further progress. Im¬ 
ports in this period, amountii^ to DM 
19.3 billion, were 69 per cent higher than 
for the same period last year, white ex¬ 
ports increased in value by 51 per cent to 
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DM 14.3 billion. The share of the 
developing countries in West Germany’s 
total imports rose to 22.3 per cent in the 
first half of 1974 as compared with 15.7 
per cent in the same period of 1973. The 
share of West German exports going to 
developing countries rose correpsponoing- 
ly to I is per cent as against 11.1 per cent. 

In the case of developing countries such 
as ours which have a problem of trade 
deficits with West Germany, Bonn seems to 
Iw fairly keen on extending its coopera¬ 
tion in reducing or eliminating these defi¬ 
cits. It is often emphasized in West Ger¬ 
many that provided the Indian economy 
could generate sufficient export surpluses 
at competitive costs, the West German 
market may not be wanting in responsive¬ 
ness to Indian efforts to move towards a 
balance of trade at rising levels of exports 
and imports. It is also felt that West 
German capital and, even more impor¬ 
tantly, technology and know-how, could 
play a significant role in energizing the 
Induin export sector and industry general¬ 
ly in this manner and for this purpose. In 
this context some encouragement is derived 
from the fact that the latest figures of 
West German private investments in India 
show an increase during the first lialf of 
1974 from DM 170.8 million to DM 172.6 
million. Given the setback business acti¬ 
vity has been experiencing in this country 
for some time now, some relief is felt that 
the investment of West German private 
capital in this country has not declined 
but has marginally improved. It is be¬ 
lieved of course that the position 
could be very much better than what it is 
or has been. 

food aid 

In the critical area of food aid. West 
Germany is a party to the decision of the 
Community to supply India with one 
million tonnes of wheat on a priority 
basis. Of this quantity 150,000 tonnes 
arc to be made available under the food 
aid programme of the Community for 
1974-75. A similar quantity is to be pro¬ 
vided as aid by the individual member 
slates at the suggestion of the Community. 
The remaining 700,000 tonnes out of the 
total aid of one million tonnes will be de¬ 
livered on a commercial basis. The Com¬ 
mission has further decided that India will 
receive £ 53 miUion out of the Com¬ 
munity's UN Emergency Fund for the most 
seriously affected developing countries to 
pay for the shipping costs of the entire 
OM miUion tonne consignment. With 
this the total EEC contribution will come 
to approximately 120 million US dollars, 
representing some 40 to 45 per cent of the 
f.o.b. value of the one million tonnes of 
wheat. The wheat shipments under this 
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progranune are about to start and it is 
possible that by the end of the ^ear the 
first consignment of wheat for India would 
have left European shores. ^ 

West Germany provided food aid in 
1973 to the extent of DM 246 million on 
a bilateral as well as a multilateral basis. 
This helped to raise the proportion of 
nutritional aid in the overall Federal Re¬ 
public development aid programme from 
5.5 per cent in 1972 to 8.4 per cent last 
year. Although the relative importance of 
food aid has thus increased, West Ger¬ 
man development aid policy itself is more 
interested in emphasizing forms of assis¬ 
tance which would help food-deficit 
countries to increase their own agricul¬ 
tural production and productivity. The 
West German federal minister for Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr Josef ErtI, for instance, told the 
World Food Conference in Rome that his 
government was planning to spend more 
than 400 million US dollars on agricultur¬ 
al aid in 1975. This would be in addition 
to the .sum of over 100 million US dollars 
a year provided for specific food supply 
measures. The projected level of agricul¬ 
tural aid represents a doubling of the West 
German government performance in this 
field between 1974 and 1975. Mr Ertl 
emphasized that while his government 
would continue to make substantial con¬ 
tributions to programmes of emergency 
food aid, it believed that its development 
aid funds could be best pul to work in 
supporting measures to broaden agricul¬ 
tural production in the developing count¬ 
ries and thereby promote world food 
security goals in a basic way. Incidental¬ 
ly, West German ideas on agricultural 
aid tend to stress investment in irri¬ 
gation. a cause which our minister for 
Food and Irrigation, Mr Jagjivan Ram, 
pleaded at the World Food Conference 
in Rome. 


tly made an even more spectacular inroad 
into prestigious areas of German industry 
by acquiring a 15 per cent interest in Daim¬ 
ler Benz making an investment of the 
order of DM one billion in the caifital of 
that firm. Sentiment, however, is running 
strong in West Germany against such 
transactions becoming a general rule and 
the view is therefore held that Bonn 
should actively participate in inter¬ 
national arran^ments for the orderly 
recycling of oil money. One way in which 
West Germany would certainly like the 
Middle East oil producers to use their 
new-found wealth is their utilizing the 
resources of German industry for de¬ 
veloping their domestic economies. More 
particularly, industries in West Germany, 
whicy are experiencing some recession in 
demand for their products, are naturally 
keen on export markets for their products 
in the Persian Gulf countries. Thus Bonn 
has welcomed indications of Iran's inte¬ 
rest in placing contracts with the West 
German construction industry — in which 
there are 40,000 unemployed at present-- 
to build 100,000 modern dwellings in 
Iran in the next few years. Ifthis business 
goes through, it will have the intriguing 
consequence of a considerable number of 
West German construction workers going 
to and living in Iran as “guest workers.” 

use of oil money 


West Germany’s attitude towards the 
“oil billions” of the Middle East producers 
of crude has several interesting facets. 
It is claimed that the West German econo¬ 
my itself has no need of this money and 
that, on the contrary, any substantial 
inflow of oil money in the form of short¬ 
term deposits in German banks could only 
cause avoidable embarrassment to the 
West German balance of payments. 
Large-scale investment of oil money on a 
long term basis in German industry, com¬ 
merce or real estate is considered positively 
undesirable, It is true that the govern¬ 
ment of Iran some time ago bought itself 
into the Kjrupp’s steel subsidiary to the 
extent of 25.04 per cent by investing a 
sum between DM 200 million and DM 
300 million, with a possibility that the 
stake might be increased in the future. It 
is true again that Kuwait has more reccn- 


Spokesmen of West German govern¬ 
ment have also suggested that one of the 
better ways in which the oil billions could 
be used is to employ them in the business 
of development assistance. Some time 
ago, at a high level meeting of the 
Development Assistance Committee held 
in Paris, the German federal minister for 
Economic Co-operation, Mr Egon Bahr, 
asserted that the burden of responsibility 
for development would hereafter have to 
be shared with the industrialized count¬ 
ries by the “new-rich” members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. He said that the sum of US 
S8 billion named at the start of this year 
by the World Bank’s President, Mr Robert 
McNamara, as the amount by which de¬ 
velopment aid ought to be increased, had 
become a practicable and even modest 
target in the light of the spectacular rise in 
the revenues of the oil producing count¬ 
ries, Saudi Arabia alone, for instance, 
being in receipt of 26 billion US dollars. 
Mr Bahr felt that the participation of oil 
money in development aid had become all 
the more important and pressing because 
the current or prospective world economic 
conditions were mt imposing a limit on 
the extent to which the industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries could undertake addi¬ 
tional responsibilities for assisting de¬ 
veloping countries, particularly those 


which had been hit in their econonil 
growth as well as in their balance of pa 
ments by the consequences, both duel 
and indirect, of the four-fold increase 
oil prices. 

« « 

I happened to watch on TV at a We 
Berlin hotel the results of the state ele^ 
tions held in Bavaria and Hesse in the lai 
week of October. There were setel 
others who were sinwlarly occupied. ThrJ 
of them were natives and I was struck b| 
the fact that all these three seemed to wef 
come the humbling of the Social Demq 
cratic Party (SPD), the major partner ii 
the coalition government in Bonn. Quitj 
evidently, it is as dUficult for a party i, 
power to retain its popularity as it is fol 
the proverbial camel to pass through th" 
eye of a needle. The elections added ti 
the majority of the conservatives ahead; 
in power in Bavaria and improved the 
strength in Hesse where, however, thj 
coalition of Social Democrats and thi 
Free Democratic Party; (FDP) continue 
to be in power but with a reduced ma 
jqrity. The results, particularly the aavi 
rian, were a personal triumph for Hci 
Strauss, chairman of the Chrisliai 
Democratic Union (CDU) and, by ti 
same token, a personal defeat, perha 
for Mr Willy Brandt, chairman 
the SPD, who campaigned vigorously f( 
his party, particularly in Bavaria, 
more impersonal terms it did indicate soral 
disillusionment with the handling of thi 
nation’s economic problems by th( 
Federal Chancellor, Mr Helmut Schmidt. 

West Germany’s no doubt remains th 
strongest national economy, not only ii 
western Europe but in the world at large 
Its people are among the most affluent n 
the western world and its currency, fa 
and away the strongest in the world’s e* 
changes. All the same, its people had be 
gun worrying for some time. Inflation 
restrained at about seven per cent, is per 
haps well within the tolerance limits cvejr 
of a people so scared of inflation as thq 
Germans, but some of the very; measura 
taken by Bonn to keep inflation undel 
control seem to have combined with < 
downturn in the export demand for pro 
ducts of some major West German s 
dustries, notably automobiles, to brintj 
about a fall in employment in certain sec4 
tors of the economy. There have also bwnj 
lay-offs in the textile and constmotiipn in-r 
dustries besides the automobile industry.] 
The resultant discontent has come on topi 
of a much wider questioning mood which! 
has been steadily infiltrating the Westl 
German middle class, which means ol] 
course most of the West German people. 

This mood has had its seeds in a feeling! 
that smaU sections of tbfi ttation are peol 
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Iii^ps living far beyond the meana of large 
I sections in the rest of the eotnmudiiy. 
In the pmod since thf first Brandt govern* 
ment Came into power in lihSft West Ger¬ 
many has no doubt been devoting increas¬ 
ing attention to putting more national 
wealth to work for social purposes, but 
this trend seems to have only whetted the 
appetite of the people for much more of 
(he same. In any case, although the more 
violent or destructive forms of social 
protest as symbolized by the depredations 
of stray anarchist gangs such as the 
notorious Baader-Mainhof group, need 
not be taken more seriously than as the 
criminal acts of terrorism that they un¬ 
doubtedly are, there is no making light of 
the possibility that even affluent West 
Osrmany may be harbouring social ten¬ 
sions which can possibly become serious 
if strains begin to show in the performance 
of its economy. Many observers there¬ 
fore think that there were sound political 
and social reasons for the government to 
start thinking in terms of a policy ot re¬ 
flation which would help protect jobs in 
West German industry. It is fell, how¬ 
ever, that even if Bonn itself decided to 
reflate sooner rather than later, objective 
world economic conditions may not en¬ 
courage it to do so much before the latter 
half of J975. 

external pressure 

Meanwhile there is tremendous exter¬ 
nal pressure on Bonn to do something and 
do it early to halt West Germany’s mount¬ 
ing trade surpluses. During the first six 
months of the current year the trade sur¬ 
plus at over DM 25 billion was almost 
double the figure in the same period last 
\ear. For the first eight months of the 
vear, the trade surplus standing at OM 
.12 80 billion WW alrabst equal to the sur¬ 
plus for the whole of last year which 
Itself was a record DM 32.98 billion. For 
the month of September 1974, the trade 
surplus totalled DM 4.1 billion, a figure DM 
900 million higher than in August and DM 
100 million more thtin in September 1973. 
This bfings the total trade surplus for the 
first nine months to DM 36.9 billion 
■igainst DM 22 billion in the same period 
last year. 

In the first half of the year exports had 
increased by 31 per cent, while imports 
liaj risen by 19 per cent. Even within 
West Germany the question is therefore 
H'ing asked whether countries such as 
Britain, italy and even Japan have any 
piospects or reducing their respective 
bade deficits Unless some equilibrium U 
111 ought kbout in international trade 
UiioiQh West Germany and the trnited 
Elates bripghig about planned redaction 
III their resp^ive trade surphtses, What 


may clinch the issue in Bonn itself, how¬ 
ever, will be the statistics of the domestic 
labour market as they may emerge in the 
ebrniog months. Recently experts from 
five top West Ctemtatl economic institutes 
expressed the view that the number of 
unemployed in West Germany could reach 
the one million mark this winter. The 
average unemployment level for 1974 is 
expected to be around 600,000 to 650,000, 
while next year the number of unemployed 
may rise to around 750,000. The figures 
^how that, in the EEC as a whole, there 
are currently about 3,3 million unemploy¬ 
ed. As against this the number of the 
unemployed was 5.47,000 in West Ger¬ 
many in September — an increase of 
30,000 during the month. This represents 
a rise from 2,3 to 2.4 per cent of the total 
labour force. Particularly hard-hit are 
foreign workers, 66,800 of whom, or 2 6 
per cent of their total number, were un¬ 
employed in September. Women workers 
have proved to be another vulnerable 
group. Last month the Bundesbank re¬ 
laxed its tight money policy somewhat by 
lowering the West German Bank. Rale 
from seven to 6.5 per cent. Interestingly 
enough, even as this announcement was 
being made. West Germany's balance of 
payments statistics showed a preliminary 
DM l.l billion deficit in August, caused 
mainly by the outflow of capital, both 
long-term and short-term. This compared 
with a deficit of DM 774 million in the 
previous month and an inflow of DM 
1.2 million in August of last year. 

* He 

Time was when it was almost a pres¬ 
cribed ritual for a visitor arriving in West 
Germany to go and gaze at The Wall. 
Although The Walt remains a searing 
thorn on the side of West Germany, it 
has now become routine for visitors to 
take ‘fhe Wall lor granted and go through 
East German security procedures for en¬ 
tering East Betlin and spending a day or 
a part of it going round that city. These 
procedures, 1 am glad to say, are much 
less elaborate and much more relaxed than 
they were when I last had experience of 
them which was quite some years ago. In¬ 
deed the arrangements at the Friedrich- 
strasse underground station at the East 
BerUn-end were quite smooth and swift- 
paied. This was a welcome introduction 
to a very pleasant forenoon, which I 
spent mainly sightse«ing in and around 
Alexander Flatz in Bast Berlin. 

(nthis neighbourhood-• the centrum, 
as it is called—'the visitor meets with a 
spate of indications of the long way the 
economy of the German Democratic 
Republic has travelled in building itself 
up. East Germany has certainly moved 
well into the fun and froth as well as the 
style and substance of a consumer stxiety. 


The goods on display at the East Beilm 
versions of the super market or the depart¬ 
mental store were often as remarkable for 
their quality as for their range. The place 
was bu/zing With shoppers when 1 Vms 
there and the men and women were buy¬ 
ing freely, while there was no end to fami¬ 
lies enjoying themselves with their child¬ 
ren as they devoured pastries at one or 
other of the excellent coffee shops scat¬ 
tered over the iireti Incidentally I ate 
my least expensive Furopcan chicken at 
the Alexander Plat/ in East Berlin. 

This tempts me to remind myself that 
years ago, when it was the fashion to pre¬ 
dict n very curly economic doomsday for 
the German l)emocratic Republic, I 
hu/arded to write in this journal, after 
spending about a fortnight in East Ger¬ 
many, that this country was on its way not 
only to economic viability but also a 
sp.icious future as a major trading nation. 
My grounds were, besides the character 
of the German people which is the same 
whether m West Germany or in East 
Geimany, the tremendous allcntion which 
was bemg given by the Gorman Demo¬ 
cratic Republic to the technical education 
of its young people and the provision of 
basic liuman necessities such as reasonable 
housing I am not suggesting that Bast 
Germany is.now m the same world class 
as West Getm.iny in the matter of 
economic performance. It is of course 
tiue that so far as conspicuous consump¬ 
tion IS concerned, there can be no real 
comparison between East Berlin and West 
Berlin. However, once a community has 
managed to attain a certain level of econo¬ 
mic self-reliance and well-being, it begins 
to matter less and less how much less 
well off It is than some other community 
which may be very well off indeed. 

In my view the economic progress of 
East Germany is an impressive illustration 
of the fact that, where the human element 
itself is sufficiently worthy, it could prevail 
against odds, political or other. In other 
words, I am not persuaded that East 
German economy has made good be¬ 
cause of its communism or its brand of it, 
but 1 am convinced that, given the right 
human materiat, even communism need 
not be an insuperable barrier to economic 
progress. In this sense there is not - - and 
there never has been--much point in 
pitting West Berlin against East BerUn in 
a context to prove the relative merits of 
rival political ideologies or systems, 
s • 

The Deutschemark, the Swiss Franc and 
the Dutch Guilder arc currently the stron¬ 
gest currencies in the world. This is more 
than merely international monetary statis¬ 
tics, You sec it in the life of the people 
and even m their faces. At about this lime 
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last year The Netherlands brtefly was al¬ 
most in the state of a beleagured ecoaom^f, 
but the Arab ban on shipaents of their 
oil to that country proved to be a case of g 
the bark being worse than the bite, thanks 
to the logistics of the international trade 
in oil. As a matter of fact, the crisis, 
such as it was, through which The 
Netherlands passed, proved to be an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity for that country de¬ 
monstrating to itself and to the rest of 
the world the immense stability of its eco¬ 
nomic structure. Dutch agriculture is 
one of the most efficient or optimally di- 
versiftod farm sectors in Europe, or indeed 
the world. To this is added a strong and 
highly competitive industrial structure. 
It IS not an accident that The Netherlands 
is one of the foieraost trading partners 
of that other strong west European econo¬ 
my, vu, West Germany. Once again X 
am forced to conclude that it is the human 
factor which counts in the economic 
performance of a country. TAe Econo¬ 


mist (London) hasJust referred, prham 
sneeringly, to the Dutch role in Bruasds 
as “the conscience of tlu Ctunmnaity”, 
the provocation being that iHie Netheriands 
has always been demanding that much 
more should be done for the devebpiog 
couiitries by the Community ht its aid 
poticies, U seems to me that a streak of 
idealism particularly becomes the Dutch, 
who are basically so practical a people. 
The Flying Dutchman, surely, is a myth 
in more senses than one, for the Dutch 
have their feet planted firmly on the 
ground. 

1 must confess that t did not stay long 
enough in that country to gain personal 
impressions of the present state of its 
economy in any great detail, but the time 
I did spend in Amsterdam and Rotter¬ 
dam has left me with the feeling that The 
Netherlands is one of those countries 
which is more likely to be able to cope 
with the next turn or twist in the world’s 


eemtoah; courec tium meet other bcetil- 
ries. Tbe Dutch are m wdi- 

orgafljged community. They «e«m to leave 
little todianoc and even le«to fBte,Tidiie. 
for iostaace, their hotels. When one is 
told that ‘’they’’ speak English in the 
hotel where one is going to put up, ope 
may Safely atsuine that ttey do. The hotel 
Where I stayed even had girl guest-uioikers 
from good oU UK running the lu’eal^t 
service. Incidentally The Netherlands 
seems to draw its foreign workers not only 
from the south but also from other parts 
of western Europe. Again, as is to he ex¬ 
pected of 8 country so open to the world’s 
navigation, it has become second nature 
with The Netherlands to play host to 
people from all parts of the globe so 
that language is rarely a barrier to visi¬ 
tors seeking to make themselve.s at home 
or merely wanting to find their way about 
the place. 

(Concluded) 


EEC tariff quotas from 

Jossleyn Hennessy developing countries 


!' I 

Not as Good as They Look 

The Eurovi an Community’s general tariff 
preferences for the developing countries 
brought in on July I, 1971, have been 
changed several times, but the increases 
in the tariff quotas have been minimal 
Textiles apart, major concessions had to 
wait until 1974 when the new member 
. states adopted the preferences. However, 

I the rale of utilisation, <it about 50 per 
! cent overall, suggests that the way the 
I Uriff quotas arc handled prevents the 
* developing countries from fully using 

.1 them. 

\ 

i The European Corain unity allows the 
y countries of the third general tariff prefe- 
rences for industrial products under cate¬ 
gory 25 to 99 of the Common External 
Tariff (CET). (The processed agricultural 
goods covered in category 1 to 24 arc 
largely excluded from preferences, in 
line witJi EEC agricultural policy and arc 
not covered here). 

The preferences cover all industrial 
products, thus constituting the most 
comprehensive concession ever granted 
to the developing countries by the 
western industrial countries, almost 


all of which — except the USA — have 
now followed the UNCTAD recommen¬ 
dation for granting the developing count¬ 
ries unilateral tariff concessions. (Of the 
tariff headings of categories 25 to 99. the 
general preferences exclude six products 
regarded by the EEC as processed agricul¬ 
tural goods, all basic industrial goods on 
the list of the UNCTAD secretariat, and 
all metals up to the ingot stage). 

The general tariff exemption is however, 
subject to certain limitations, pturtly geo¬ 
graphical; thus the group of beneficiary 
countries varies according to the category 
of |;oods, and partly on the type of qmuiti- 
tative limit on imports, which vanes ac¬ 
cording to the “sensitivity” of the goods. 
(Tliis depends on how "sensitive” Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers of those products 
react to competing imports). 

The preferential treatment of imports 
of industrial products (excluding textiles 
and footwear) the largest group of goods, 
extends to all independent developing 
countries as well as EEC member count¬ 
ries’ or third countries’ dependent teaxi. 
lories. Preferences 6n «ie import of 
cotton textiles were extended only to 
those independent developing countries 
which signed the tong-term agreement on 
international cotton trade or took on 


equivalent obligations. (The Cotton 
Agreement ran out in December, 1973 
For 1974, preferential treatment of the 
fomer signato^ countries was granted 
on the assumption that “the countries in 
question will take steps to guarantee that 
equivalent targets will be met, at least in 
1974)”. 

The tariff concessions on the 
impart of textiles (excluding cotton tex 
tiles) and footwear apply omy to the in¬ 
dependent developing countries; thi‘> 
means that one big supplier of such pro¬ 
ducts, Hong Kong, does not enjoy these 
preferences. Preferential imports were 
initially limited to the cif vrdue of imports 
in 1968 from the benefieiory countriLs 
(basic quota) plus five per cent of the 
cif value df imports from the remaining 
countries (supplementary t|uota) in 19611, 
with a view to increasing the suppiemc”- 
taiy quotas in line with the annual trend 
in imports. The total of tik sun^men- 
tary quota amounted to ^ore than the 
ba«i» quota, i,e., the EEC’s imports from 
the develofdhg countries enjoying mefbren- 
tial treatment came to leM thftnfive 
per cent of its total imporU of hsdB8tr<'^‘ 
products. (However, this lUiition dor'' 
not ap|Jy to every iodivildua) product). 

fedusteial product# id kU thriw catego¬ 
ries enjoyku tariff sex^ueacet m 
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into: (1) leasitive, (2) quasi*wnsiUve uid 
(3) noii-8«nsiUve jftodxuAs, 

Senftitivf! products mal(e tq> the bulk of 
the EEC’s impcwts of industrial {Hrodiicts 
from develojHAg countries enjoying pre- 
ferefttial treatment. They accoiuited for 
63 per cent of imports while the share of 
quitfi'SenSitive goods was 11 per cent and 
of non-sepsitive products 26 per cent. 

The import of sensitive products is 
regulated by Community tariff quotas 
which can be increased every year. When 
the respective quota has bwn exhausted, 
the- old rate of duty is automatically re¬ 
instated. The quasi-sensitive goods are 
sttbjNt to ceilings. They are specially 
monitored; when they arr exhausted, the 
Commission in consultation with the mem¬ 
ber iitetes, decides whether the old rate of 
du^ is to be reinstated. Ceilings are also 
fixed for non-sensitive goods, but their 
degree of utilisation is checked only 
against current import statistics. 

sevitiTe Items 

The restrictive handling of imports of 
sensitive goods — repeatedly attacked by 
the developing countries •— and their parti¬ 
cular importance within the framework of 
preferential imports suggest a closer ana¬ 
lysis of the way Community tariff quotas 
{or let^tive goods have been arrang^ and 
developed. 

Community tariff quotas make up the 
framework for the preferential imports 
of sensitive goods. In order to protect 
domestic industry in the EEC countries, 
there are also provisions for dividing up 
the total quota among individual member 
countries. These quotas arc calculated 
acc^ing to general aiteria such os exter¬ 
nal trade, gross national product and 
population. The quota worked out for 
West Oermany. for example, is 27,5 per 
cent as of January I, 1974. Individual 

Tablk I 


Share of ladivldoal Member Countries in 
Coamuiity Tariff Quota 



(In 

percent) 

Country 

Up to 

Since 

1973 

1974 

West Germany 

37.5 

26.5 

Benelux countries 

111 

10.5 

EranCe 

27.1 

10,0 

Italy 

20.3 

15.0 

ftenmark 


5.0 

Ireland 


l.O 

Britain 

— 

22.0 


100.0 

lOO.O 


mmxiber countries’' share of the commu¬ 
nity tariff quota wen fixed as given in 
Table. L 

To prevent the more advanced of the 
developing country beneficiaries from 
using up the Community quotas at the 
expenM of the rest, there are so-called 
blocked or buffer amounts up to which a 
developing country beneficiary can take 
advantage of the tariff quota. As a rule, 
these amount to 50 per cent of the res¬ 
pective quota, for textiles 20 to 30 per 
cent. In practice, however these blocked 
amounts often benefit the producers in 
the industrial countries. This happens 
when there are only a few potential sup¬ 
pliers among the devcloiiing countries so 
that them are no further imports once the 
blocked amounts have been used up. 

The three categories of goods have very 
different shares in the EEC tariff quotas 
for sensitive goods: 

(Per cent) 

industrial products (excluding 

textiles) 60 

Cotton textiles 5 

Textiles (excluding cotton tex¬ 
tiles) and footwear 35 

Depending on the category of goods, 
there are variations from the “norm” 
in the way the tariff quotas for individual 
lieadinlfs are Calculated, again to the 
heneflt of domestic industries. For some 
products no supplementary quota was 
set, or was pitched below the “norm” of 
five per cent. This affected 35 per cent of 
the total quota value for industrial pro¬ 
ducts (excluding textiles); but since this 
covers mainly oil (excluding crude), it 
does not mean any great disjidvanlagcs for 
those for whom the preferences were 
actually intended. Another exception con¬ 
cerns veneered wood and plywood; at the 
request of the associated African count¬ 
ries, imports from this area were not 
counted towards the supplementary quota. 
For two other headings in this group, 
China and mounted transistors, the sup¬ 
plementary quota was, in view of Hong 
kong's strong competitive position, fixed at 
one per cent. Additionally, for the over¬ 
whelming majority of all tariff headings, 
the imporu from individual developing 
countries were limited not to 50 per cent 
of the EEC quota, as laid down in the 
rules, but at 20 per cent. 

For cotton textiles, more than 85 per 
cent of the total quota was fixed without 
supplementary quotas. This means that 
the tariff exemption within the quota 
framework, which in any case benefits only 
the signatory countries to the Cotton 


Agreement, perpetuates the status quo of 
1968. These quotas therefore limit the 
supply of duty-free goods, to the benefit 
of domestic industries but at the expense 
of domestic consumers. Competition bet- 
WMn the relatively small number of sup¬ 
plier countries is also effectively limited 
by the blocking clause which in this cate¬ 
gory (with one insignificant exception) is 
generally around 30 per cent. 

For textiles (othert han cotton textiles) 
and footwear around 20 per cent of the 
quotas, were also fixed without supple¬ 
mentary quotas; as a rule the blocking 
clause IS around 30 per cent. 

il 

Development of Tariff Quotas 

After the introduction of the general 
tariff preferences in the second half of 
1971, the scope of EEC tariff quotas, and 
particuhirly of the number of goods 
classified us sensitive, was repeatedly 
changed: however, the total number of 
headings in this category in 1974 was, at 
77, hardly any smaller than in 1971. 

Table U 
Scasitlve Goods 



1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Industrial pro¬ 
ducts (ex¬ 
cluding tex¬ 
tiles) 

44 

52 

53 

44 

Cotton textiles 

15 

17 

14 

17 

Textiles (other 
than cotton 
textiles) and 
footwear 

21 

22 

22 

16 


Among the tariff headings now libera¬ 
lised, oil (excluding crude) has the bigge,st 
weight among industrial products. A 
few insignificant cotton textile headings 
were liberalised in 1973, but these had 
been of minor importance to the bene¬ 
ficiary countries. As for other textiles, 
the degree of utilisation of those quotas 
which were removed in 1974 had also been 
particularly low. 

The options provided by the preference 
system for raising tariff quotas in favour 
of developing countries were used to a 
very variable decree. Thus the tariff quotas 
for textiles were raised by UtUe, apart 
from the expansion of preferences pro¬ 
vided by the new member states thU year. 
This increase was insignificant partly be¬ 
cause if no supplementary quotas are 
used there is no quasi-automatic increase 
in quotas either. Foe cotton textiles the 
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taiifl concessions granted by the original 
rEC countries have actually deteriorated 
since the number ol countries entitled to 
benefit by signing the t ottoii Agreement 
Ol accepting equivalent obligations has 
risen from seven m 1971 and 1972 to 12 in 
1971 and H in 1974 On the other hand 
there were more concessions from the old 
member countiics for industrial pro¬ 
ducts (excludnip textiles) and loi loolvve ir 
in 1974 (1 ible III) 

TABlt III 

Wow the Innff Quotas have Risen' 
in Member Countries 

(In per cent on the previous year) 

1972 1971 1974 


(ntiusliial pio- 
(lucts (ex¬ 
cluding tex¬ 
tiles) S 7 

C olton textiles 0 I 

rextiles (ither 
th in cotton 

Icxtiks) 0 1 

1 ootwear 7 3 

(') This includes only those tanfi head 
ings subject to quotas m all tlie 
years covered 

The degree of use of total t iiift quotas 
his improicd m .ill product c itegones 
since llw pictciemc rules were iiitioduced 
but overall use estimated at less than ‘>0 
pci cent lemaincd iinsatislactory A 
precise cakulition of the ovctall degree 
of use IS not possible since some ol the 
data aie publisliid m value tcinis (Units 
of Account) and s imc in quantitative 
terms (tons) Up to now d ita .ire .icai 
lablc only lor the lust lull ol 1971 At 
that point Die dcgicc ol use was aire idy 
about as high as .it tin end ol 1972 bat 
this hliaic IS unlikely to hive doubled toi 
1971 as a whole since the blocking diusts 
are oUen reached m the lirsi few weeks of 
months ol the new ycai iiu) aftci Di il the 
degree of use uses oiil> slowly How 
c\er, It v.irics coiisid< rably between items, 
lor a lew it rises to W per cent or moic 
while loi otlicis It stick* It ztio 

The dcgic^c of use in 1972 was Inelicst 
lor cotton textiles with then limited num- 
Ki of suppliers (7*) pei cent) It was 
lowest for other textiles at 1*! per cent 
(lirsl h.i/t 1973,40 per cent), the footwear 
figure was 50 per cent C olton textiles 
weie the only category where the degree 
of use 111 the fit St half of 1971 at 56 per 
cent w IS lowct 1 his is because the 
(igutc listed here is the annual quota 
winch, however, was released m two instal- 


old old & 
only new 


91 168 

5 50 


5 50 

97 182 


meats; the EEC tariff quota* for the fourth 
quarter were not released until af|er the 
C'ommon Agreement had been extended 
Over 40 per cent ot the quotas for in¬ 
dustrial products (other than textdes) 
were taken up in 1972 (hrst half 1973 , 46 
per cent) 


The low degree of use of EEC tariff 
quotas begs the question whether and to 
what extent the distribution ot EEC tariff 
quotas between the individmil m'ember 
countries and the blocking clauses are 
responsible There are indicatiops that 
the blocking clauses make a higher degree 
ol use more difficult, if not impossible 
Between July 1 1971 and April 10 1974 
developing countiies leachcd the block¬ 
ing amounts m 127 ciscs with supplies of 
industiial products (excluding textiles), 
with cotton textiles tins happened 36 
times with other textiles and footwear, 17 
times But in all three c.stegones that still 
adds up to less than a fifth ol all thcoreti- 
c ill) possible i I .cs 


blocking clauses 

leaving aside Die cotton sector where 
the gioup ot beneficiaiy countries is 
detei mined b) the Cotton Agreement it 
IS almost entialv those developing count- 
I tes that aie ilready must highly industria¬ 
lised which are able to make use of TEC 
preferences but which aic prevented by the 
blocking clauses from using up the total 
quotas Nor does the arrangement seem 
to be of much use to tjie less industnaliseil 
developing countries or newcomers to 
torcign tiade in industrial products for 
whose protection they were intended in 
the Diice yeais since the preferences were 
intioduced there has beei> virtually no 
change in the list of countiies which used 
individual quotas up to the blocked 
amount Howevei, no statistical data are 
published on the use of quotas by indivi- 
diul developing countiies as long as it 
rem.iius below the blocked amount (lable 
IV) 

Whether the distribution of the quotas 
between the individual EEC member coun- 
tricsluis a simil irly restrictive effect depends 
on how f.ir the developing countries 
succeed in switching to the othci m.irkets 
once their quota sliare in one kf C country 
has been cxh.iusted The developing 
countries most likely to be able to do this 
aie those which already have traditional 
trading links with several Euiopean mar¬ 
kets and can thcreloie be flexible At any 
rate since the preterences were introduced 
the number ol cases vthere an Ef-C country 
reinstated the old tanflk because Us share 
of the T rc tarlfl quota was exhausted ha<t 
gone up drastically in all member cotm- 
lues 

The degree of queda utilisation vanes 
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eoasujenihly between the indlvidtMtl 
couQtnes, 

It la difflicuU to assess tq what extent the 
difepept degfees«f use reflect dtffewiteeatn 
the haadlutg of the quotas and h^ fhr 
the quotas, which a* a rule arc determtaed 

ti 

\ Tabus IV 

Nnoiber of Tariff Headings where the 
Blocked Amowit was Reached 

(July 1, 1971* to end-April, 1974) 


Country Number of tarill 

- headings 

1. Industrial Ptodocts (cxcindiiig'texttlies) 

Hongkong 14 

Yugoslavia 14 

South Kotea 10 

Singapore ' 7 

Macao 4 

Argentina 3 

Brazil 3 " 

Mexico . . 3 

Philippines 3 

Malayaski 2 

Domii)ic in, Republic 1 

Colombia I 

tnpidad and Tobago 1 

Uruguay , t 

Total 12^ 

2. Cotton Textiles 

India U 

UAR 8 

South Korea 6 

Pakistan 1 

C olombiA 4 

Mexico 2 

Total 16 

3* Textiles (other than cotton) and Footwear 
South Korea 16 

Yugoslavia II 

Iran 5 

Algeria 1 

India I 

Mexico 1 

PakisUn I 

Total 17 


Source Commission information, in 

Official Journal of the European 
ConununitHA, seiieii C • 

unformly for all pioducts according to 
general criteria, do justice to conditions m 
individual markets 

At any rate, the low degree of use for 
individual products, as well as in ddfeient 
member states, suggests that if the dv- 
vebping noutdries’ demand for abolisbing 
the meraher countnes’ quoiiae and dotng 
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ttWBy ^th the Moekhig weM <mct 
tll0 eoOA iuMi ciMttril^ to iMttlftr 
oiiKttfWie. Thofe^awing laiMf^reitrattM 
w adapted to the oiwumtUrteM, for ioA* 
jvidml goods: (1) tariff Wrings roc' wWch 
^ bloclntd aoioiuita Hod aot actually 
Mq roachitd io the previous year should 
W OBtirelv reloftwd from the quota syn- 
wi#} (2) for tariff quotas Where me degree 
of utilwatlon was fowpe than bO per cent, 
the blocked amowita shouM be raised or 
*-<wlwre there la only orte supplier country 
■*** abolished altogether,, (Table IV) 

This demand seems reasonable, not 
least because the size of the quotas was 
fixed with the European ntanumctiurers in 
mind in the first place But the develop* 
ing countries would benefit even more it 
the Commission nquiagcd to get its way 
over its latest proposals for a drastic re¬ 
duction in the number of products sub¬ 
ject to quota for 1971 Failmg that, all 
quotas nught be raised by* a sizeable 
amount The fact that again these im¬ 
provements would benelit only llic rela¬ 
tively small number ot developing counti les 
(hjat arc already fairly highly industrialised 
is an uiescapable part of the limitation of 
preferences to industrial products So 
far, however, these countries do not seem 
to have prevented those less developed 


fVbhrfcnJoyfag the preftrfenecs; rather, the 
P0d#*f OOdisKi^s mffd, to a 

gmat^ Sit«i)t than up to now, otfesr kinds 
of help even to put them into a position 
where they are able to supply the European 
markets on a reasonable scale 
Sourcet and ai^nonledgMieRts- The 

1'ABl 


foregoing summarises a special report 
in the latest issue of the Eemmmc Bulletm 
of the Deutsches Institut fur Wirtschaft'- 
folVhung (Koenigm Luise Str, Berlin 31) 
but the DIW IS responsible neither for the 
emphasis of my summary nor for my 
inteispeiscd sommcnls. 


Quota Utilisation in the KFC Countries 


Country 

Year 

Industrial 

products 

(extl 

t otton 
textiles 

Textiles 
(other than 

Foot¬ 

wear 



textiles) 

cotton) 

Shares in pei cent 


West Germany 

2ndhf 1971 

44“ 

53 

24 

63 1 


1972 

43 

37 

41 

53 


Isthf 1973 

42 

30 

39 

79 

Benelux 

2ndhf 1971 

22 

31 

20 

60 1 


1972 

28 

73 

.31 

47 

France 

tst hf 1973 

38 

83 

29 

47 

2nd hf 1971 

13 

44 

3 

42 


1972 

20 

76 

3 

47 

Italy 

Isthf 1973 

19 

78 

20 

44 

2ndhf 1971 

38 

<>0 

19 

3 


1972 

60 

80 

37 

43 


Isl hf 1973 

42 

87 

26 

7 


hoerce. Commission of the European Communities, Com (73) 1 800 also published as 
session document of the European Parliament, No 243/73 
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Agrkulittfal Taxation and Intersectoral 
Resource Transfers is a book containing 
an article reprinted from Food Research 
Institute Studies in Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics, Trade, and Development. In this 
article the author has dealt with prob¬ 
lems such as the role of agriculture in the 
process of growth, the purposes of making 
resource transfers from agriculture and the 
instruments that can be used to tax the 
ugriculturat sector directly or indirectly. 
iMler examining some of the recent 
changes taking place in this field in some 
of the developing countries, he has also 
put forward proposals for a better system 
for taxing agriculture and transfering 
resources from it. 


According to the author the techniques 
of taxing the agricultural »ctor in less 
develops countries (LDCs) Imve changed 
little during the lost decade or so, in spite 
of a number of changes in conditions 
facing many LDCs, partioulwly those 
associated with rapid productivity gains 
of the green revolution, urban;and fur*} 
employment and related socio-poldicw 
problems. In view of this, the author feels 
that the discussion of apjaropriate devices 
for taxing agricultural sector assumes 
jireiit signifloance. 


Much attention has been devoted i* 
LDOl to the adve»e effects on output 
and employment in non-airicuJtoral sec¬ 
tors firom the distorted set of woes of 
uiteraitiottally traii^ jl®?***^ .. 
come to be emphasSsed that both 
and mdustriaiiitt have been 
tapklly to prim tojdying^ 0*e 
goVteto4ae«rto be very 


careful in evolving its price policy. As a 
result of the difficulties encountered by 
some countries using ‘price-distorting’ 
policies to achieve the desired model of 
growth, a number of countries have 
removed some of these distortions, parti¬ 
cularly adjusting the price of foreign 
exchange to reduce the bias in fhvour of 
import suWitution and against exports. 

The author is of the opinion that it is 
now time to warn that “distortions of the 
prices of major agricultural commodities 
away from international trade oppor¬ 
tunity costs may be even more dangerous 
on its short-run balance-of-payments 
implications than distortions within the 
mante^uring sector due largely to the 
relative imporUnce of agriculture in pro¬ 
duction of tradeablea.” The author is 
of the opinion that the danger is parti¬ 
cularly serious in countries imdergoing 
rapid productivity changes in agriculture 
and if the existing exchange rates do not 
correctly reflect the value of foreign 
exchange to the economy, necessitating a 
huge subsidy to keep the agricultural 
prices above the world prices at the offi¬ 
cial exchange rate with vast implications 
for government finance. The author has 
rightly emphasised that inappropriate 
choices OHide in the agricultural sector 
would oeate more serious problems of 
employment in LDCs rattier than inap¬ 
propriate choices in the small, modern 
manufheturing sector where just around 
10 per cent of the werJdng p^mlnbon 
is employed. 

According to the author, there is subs* 


taoliai scope in great many LDCs for 
government intervention thioughthe tax 
system both to intrease tax revenue and 
to improve the allocation of resources by 
devising the price policy. Some of these 
changes in tax rales would directly strike 
at prices paid by some or all the farmers 
for goods which they purchase, Others 
would reduce the rates of protection being 
received by the non-ugncultural sectors 
which would lessen the burden at present 
borne by agriculture in subsidising non- 
agricultural sectors The author feels that 
rapid productivity increases in agriculture 
in some of the LDCs would make it much 
more feasible for agriculture to bring 
about a rising amount of resource trans¬ 
fers to the government.and to non-agri- 
cultural sectors. But the author has 
rightly warned that “a movement away 
from some of the policies of price dis¬ 
tortion among internationally tradeable 
goods is necessary, if the gross transfers 
from agriculture are to be effective in 
raising growth rates of output and em¬ 
ployment in non-agriculture and sustain¬ 
ing agricultural growth itself.” 


It is unfortunate that the lessons of the 
two-sector growth model of W. Arthur 
Lewis were not properly absorbed by 
our planners. This has resulted in in¬ 
creasing scarcities of foodgrains and 
rising prices with adverse effect on the 
over^ growth rate of the Indian economy, 
apart from rising unemployment with 
serious social and political implications. 
This article has again emphasised the 
importance of proper allocution of re¬ 
sources between the two important sectors 
of the economy. The essay however is very 
compact and terse and is therefore only 
for the initiated. 

Economics of Telovlsion 

There is at present great amount of 
discussion in India on the potentialities 
of sateUite technology. Though at present 
TV coverage in India is meagre, specific 
proposals have been made suggesting the 
use of a satellite for creating a nation¬ 
wide TV network in a very short time. 
Though at present the Planning Commi¬ 
ssion has no long-turn planning tot develop¬ 
ment of television. India's willingness to 
use a aateUlte for pilot study appears to be 
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indicative *>f her revolve to explore the 
fea&ibltty of a sutellitc television. 

Economicn of Television in India is an 
excellent study which does not purport 
to be a cost-benefit analysis of an educa¬ 
tional television project According to the 
author the attention is focussed on the 
following questions ; “What would be 
the si7e of capital and current costs of a 
full-scale nation-wide, educational tele¬ 
vision system in India? What are the 
foreign exchange components of these 
costs? Would the cost of satiUitc tele¬ 
vision' service be lower than that of a 
conventional television? What would be 
the cost of creating near-substitutes for 
such television systems, so as to achieve 
the educational goals of a television 
system?'' 

revealing findings 

The main educational purposes envi¬ 
saged of a nation-wide educational TV 
system arc bringing about improvement 
in the quality of education, to improve 
adult education, especially with a view 
to fostering family planning among them 
and educating farmers in the methods of 
improving agricultural yield. 

The author’.s findings are revealing. 
The full-scale nation-wide educational 
television for India has high capital and 
operational costs. The lowest estimate 
of capital cost is about Rs 3750 crores 
and the highest about Rs 7500 crores. 
The foreign exchange component is ap¬ 
proximately in the range of Rs 1300 
crores to Rs ItiOO crores. The T.V. recep¬ 
tion segment—i e community TV recei¬ 
vers. power sources, repair and mainte¬ 
nance etc, etc account for almost two- 
thirds of the total capital cost. According 
to the author, the o^rational cost would 
be between Rs 67 crofes and Rs 122 
crores, the estimates on the higher side 
being more likely. The foreign exchange 
component of the operational cost is 
estimated at Rs 15 crores The author has 
placed the nominal annual total cost of 
the TV system m the range of Rs 120 
crores to Rs 214 crores The annual 
total estimate rises to Rs 155 to Rs 268 
crores when provision is made lor interest 
charges at five per cent. 

What about the alternative TV systems 
Combining satellite technology with micro- 
wave relays is found to be the least ex¬ 
pensive way of establishing a nation-wide 
TV system in India, 

Having compared sy.stem-wise e.stimales 
of costs, the author opines that the com¬ 
parative cost results do not decisively 
favour one particular type of TV system. 
Other factors such as risk of failure asso¬ 
ciated with a technology, and flexibility 


offered In building a system also count In 
the choice of a TV system for India. 
While terrestrial technologies of TV trans¬ 
mission have long gestation period, the 
s^ace technologies of satellites as well as 
aircraft offer speed in executing a large-,> 
scale TV system B»t 4he latter are mofc 
likely to fail than the rornHer. 

But the central issue appears to be not 
what TV technology should be adopted 
but whether television Itself is the best 
medium of education. According to the 
author, the alternative motion picture 
systems (whelhcr the mobile van system 
or the fixed movie projector system) 
turn out to be more costly than TV 
systems as means of educating the Indian 
populace. Also because of the low level 
of teachers' salaries, the average teaching 
cost per pupil in India is very low. Using a 
television teacher for conventional instruc¬ 
tion, according to the author, would not 
offer any significant cost gains. But there 
IS no doubt that television can bring about 
improvement in the quality of school 
education through a supporting supple¬ 
mental role rather than, acting as a substi¬ 
tute for class-room teachers. 

After working out all llic estimates, 
the author has rightly warned that a 
nation-wide television service in India 
would be an expensive proposition, irres¬ 
pective of the TV technology employed. 
Before creating such a service, Indian 
planners must m ike sure that its benefits 
would be commensurate with its costs. 
Inadeq^uatc finance for TV system would 
result in operation below capacity, use of 
unwanted and imported TV programming 
and above all pressure for commercials 
in the TV sy.slem. 

This book should be of great interest 
not only to Indian planners but to officials 
in the field of broadcasting and mass 
communication and to educationists. 

Oil Crisis 

The subject of oil has exploded into an 
international crisis. Of course there were 
oil crises in 1951, 1956 and 1967. But the 
repercussions of those earlier oil crises 
were not so imposing and ware largely 
confined to a few countries. But the crisis 
of 1973 has not spared any non-Commu- 
lust country, friend or foe. The war 
between ‘oil have-not* and *oil-have* 
countries is not yet over. It is therefore 
most appropriate on the part of S. Mano- 
haran to have brought out this excelliint 
study, The Oil Crisis, analysing the oil 
situation, though not attempting to give 
precise answers to*'the various issues 
which are being discussed. 

Tracing the history of oil, the author 
has shown how oil has ‘‘altered the course 
of history, influenced social customs and 


habits, literature and fhte mrta, shaped 
economics atxd politics and altered the 
directiou'of^ trade." There appeara to be 
at present no substitute for oil ftiel in 
cases of cars, aeroplanes and space rocleets. 
The total annual prpdUctlM of pil at 
prelent is about xTflOimHfon totts opt 
ofstbicit. about l,5SdmUuonstoooe9 arc 
exjsottbd, the exports being handled by 
ei^t major international companies, all 
belonging to the major western powers. 

Having traced the world demand and 
supply position of oil. the author has 
given a graphic account of the origin of 
OPEC in September I960 and its subse¬ 
quent evolution into an extremely power¬ 
ful institution. The history of the October 
Revolution of 1973 is analysed as also 
the positions taken by major countries 
in the Middle-East War. The author has 
analysed in great detail the ramifications 
of the war which were so devastating that 
had this economic war continued for some 
time, it would have made ‘the Vietnam 
war look like a picnic*. 

twin efiects 

The author fias shown how developing 
countries have been affected by this oil 
crisis. They arc affected in two ways 
First, the oil war has raised the cost of 
fertilisers and other agricultural Inputs, 
thus adversely affecting their agricultural 
output. Secondly it has pushed up the 
import bill completely upsetting the 
balance-of-payments position of these 
countries. Developing countries have 
been the worst sufferers. 

What has been the impact of oil war on 
India? According to the author, Japan 
among the developed countries and India 
among the developing countries were 
worse hit by the oil crisis. Though the 
total consumption of oil in India is les> 
than 10 per cent of that of Japan, its capa¬ 
city to bear the increase in the import bill 
of oil is much smaller. When the oil crisis 
began, India was hopeful that her Arab 
friends and USSR would come to its 
rescue. Both having failed, the situation 
continues to he critical upsetting the whole 
Indian economy. India’s oil import costs 
in 1973 were of the order of $ 415 million: 
the estimate for 1974 is | 1,350 miliion ! 
All this has resulted in accentuating the 
inflationary pressures which were alreaJi 
operating tn India. 

Whataboutthe prospects of oil In India/ 
India, it appears, has already achieved a 
major breakthrough in oil exploration and 
the country might be in a position to 
produce about 40 million tonnes by abmit 
1978-79. Ai the Current oil prices It 'wdl 
save the country at least its 250 croics 
worth of foreign erehange annnaliy. 

What about, the problems ttf faclms 
for the iUture? The author has worked 
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out tlw poKibiUties of the use of difibent 
thbttitutea tuch as synthetic oil, cdal, 
nut^ar energy, geothennal energy and of 
ooorae the solar energy, the sun having 
the capacity of depositing on the earth's 
iUonlinated surface energy “eqmvalent 
to the total energy consumed by the 
earth’s {Mpulation in an entire year.” 
Looking into the crystal ball there is the 
strong chance of exploitation of solar 
energy in future and the sun will then 
provide an ultimate answer to energy 
problems of the world. Meanwhile the 
oil crisis is on us and might explode at any 
movement. 

The book is written in a very spritely 
manner and makes extremely interesting 
reading. Since we are all affected by the oil 
crisis, it is worth our while to know the 
nature of the crisis wc are facing. This 
masterly book gives all the essentials of 
the oil problem which intelligent citizens 
in a democracy should and ought to know 

Role of Interest in Investment 

Rate of investment is crucial for the 
growth of an economy. It is the rate of 
investment that determinies both the rate 
of growth and fluctuations in the economy. 
Tins means proper management of volume, 
timing and structure of investment be¬ 
comes necessary, both in order to avoid 
fluctuations and to push up the rate of 
growth. This requires adequate know- 
tedge of the main determinants of invest¬ 
ment. From this point of view the working 
of interest rate policy as a determinant of 
investment gains much significance. 

L. M. Bhole in this book Investment 
Interest and Monetary Policy in India, 
which is based on a revised version 
of his doctoral dissertation, has made 
an attempt to verify empirically whether 
and how ftur variations in interest rates 
influence investment behaviour of the 
corporate sector in India. 

The rate of interest may be expected to 
ii^aenoe business expenditure mainly in 
two ways, namely as a cost factor in¬ 
fluencing capital expenditure by causing 
shills in entrepreneurs’ investment 
demand schedule and secondly by in¬ 
fluencing the supply of funds. 

The author on the basis of empirical 
evidence has found that during the period 
under study (1951-66), the corporate 
investment pol^ in India was not sensi¬ 
tive to changes in interest rates. It was 
found that investment in fixed capital by 
the corporate sector was carried on uii- 
restrict^y in spite of continuously rising 
interest rates so was accumulation 
of commodity stocks. The author however 
has asserted that there was an 
evidence that tbe eotporate sector relied 


more heavily during this period on inter¬ 
nal financing or on trade credit. 

According Bhole, the failure of interest 
rate policy to check investment was mainly 
due to a high level of demand and high 
level of profits. Given the relatively low 
level of capital stock to begin with, the 
near certainly about the future demand 
led entrepreneurs to overlook the rate of 
interest in their investment decisions. 
According to him the main reason for this 
failure of the interest rate policy was that 
increase in interest rate during the 
period was not adequate and did not 
reflect the changing situation of cost 
and scarcity of capital in India. It 
should be noted that Bank Rate in 
England during the period under study 
was generally Wgher than the Bank Rate 
in India. The author goes further and 
maintains that not only the level of interest 
rate was not raised sufficiently, but also 
the Reserve Bank took contradictory 
measures during the period. 

Thus while raising the Bank Rate, the 
Reserve Bank liberalised the availability 
of credit, relaxed its control over bank 
reserves, lowered the penal rate of interest 
charged on excess of borrowings by com¬ 
mercial banks and conducted open market 
operations in such a manner as to render 
the interest rate policy largely ineffective. 

deficit financing 

The interest rate policy also failed during 
the period because other economic tools, 
namely commercial and financial policies, 
were mainly deployed to bring about a 
high rate of capital formation. The policy 
of deficit financing resulting in inflatio¬ 
nary conditions made any possibility of 
effectiveness of interest rate policy remote. 
The interest rale policy failed also because 
of the area under the control of monetary 
authority was not pervasive. According to 
the author. IFC, SFCs, ICICI and IDBI 
did not adequately take cognisance of the 
actions of the monctai^ authority wliilc 
conducting their operations. 

Based on his analysis the author has 
chalked out an outline of a successful 
monetary policy and possibly this is the 
best part of the book. 

His main sugj^tion is that the rate 
of interest should be raised sufficiently 
which would act as “a sieve in rationing 
capital projects.” The rate of interest 
must reflect the degree of scarcity of 
investible capital and encourage its more 
economical use. The author wants that 
RBI should have powers to supervise 
and control all major sources of finances 
such as IFC, SFCs, ICICI and IDBI 
which should change in the same direc¬ 
tion in which RBI desires the policies of 
commercial banks to charge. The above 
financial institutions should borrow 

im 


from the RBI and not directly from th 
government who should slop giving assis 
tance to these institutions. This wil 
compel them to charge higher rates c 
interest on borrowings by the corpora^ 
sectoi. The RBI should also have power 
to control the activities of non-bankin( 
companies. The RBI should remove 
the ceiling on the deposit rates as well a 
lending rates of the commercial banks 
Commercial banks then will be in a posi 
tion to attract deposits from the publu 
which at present go often directly to the 
corporate sector. Transfer of inter 
company funds should be controlled 
The credit expansion by commercial bank! 
must also be regulated by the RBI. The 
commercial banks must be preventer 
from switching out of government secu¬ 
rities, so that commercial banks do not 
give loans indiscriminately to the corpo¬ 
rate sector. The RBI must follow the 
open market operation policy not with a 
view to supporting the prices of govern¬ 
ment securities but in conformity wth its 
Bank Rate policy, and the policy ol 
deficit financing must not be allowed to 
negative the interest rate policy, 

The RBI hardly seemed to have any 
definite interest rate policy till lately. 
Only recently when the Bank Rate was 
raised to nine per cent which has pushed 
the market rate of interest to around 15 per 
cent, that the interest rate policy seems to 
have become effective to some extent. 
This seems to confirm the findings and 
policy advocated by the author, and yet 
the government is still indulging in con¬ 
tradictory policies with the consequence 
that the interest rate policy is still only 
parity effective. This study should be 
valuable tn the context of spiralling prices 
in India. 

Indian Planning 

Planning in India contains the four 
lectures which H.V,R. lengar delivered in 
the Dr John Matthai Memorial series in 
the university of Kerala. 

The firs! lecture is on ‘The Four Plans 
at Work’. The author has referred to the 
Bombay Plan of which Dr John Matthai 
was one of the principal autliors. One is 
astonished when looking back on the 
Bombay Plan prepared by Indian indus¬ 
trialists as fur back as 1944. 

Thus It is astonishing to recollect now 
that the Bombay Plan was based on the 
Soviet model giving primacy to state in 
matters of economic development. It 
should be noted that the Bombay Flan 
was consumption-oriented plan begin- 
nmg its work on the basis of a balanced 
diet. Also while emphasising rapid indus¬ 
trialisation of the country, the pm empha¬ 
sised the production of wage goods of 
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which we arc repeatedly talking about at 
prewnt. The Bombay Plan recommended 
surprisingly that every aspect of econo¬ 
mic life of the people would have to he 
controlled by the government. This* 
appears surprising considering the hard- 
headcdncs.s of the businessmen who pre¬ 
pared the plan. They almost advocated 
that “we should set up a Communist 
society. .It is truly .strange that while 
those experienced industrialists advocated 
increasing state control, the allegedly 
socialist government should have adopted 
a system of planning which is both cau¬ 
tious and restricted in scope. 

Discussing India’s five-year Plans, the 
author has pointed out that the main 
failure of Indian planning has been due to 
our failure on the implementation side 
and due to failure to enlist whole-hearted 
cooperation of the people. In the final 
analysis, according to the author, it is the 
moral calibre of our political leaders that 
IS responsible for our economic failures 
since independence. 

pattern of planning 

The author’s .second lecture was on 
‘The Pattern of Chinese Planning'. In 
view of the paucity of material on Chinese 
planning which makes any lomparison 
with Indian Planning hazardous, the 
reader is greatly attracted by this piece of 
writing. 

According to the author the main 
reason of our failure on the economic 
front is the moral deterioration among 
our political leaders and consequently 
at all levels of society The Chinese were 
as much corrupt during the closing years 
of the Chiang kai shek. regime and yet 
the Chinese changed almost overnight and 
have shown remarkable progress in vari¬ 
ous fields. For instance Cliina’s steel 
production was about one million tonnes, 
exactly the same as that of India, when 
their planning began and yet by l%6 the 
Chinese production has shot up to about 
1,1 million tonnes as against our 5 or 6 
million. In the field of industry and tech¬ 
nology. the Chinese have made more 
spectaular progress compared to ours. 
China has become self-sufficient in oil and 
in the field of technology the Chinese are 
entirely on their own since I960 when the 
Russians decided to puli out of China. 
Tlie fact that starting from scratch, 
the Chinese have produced nuclear wea¬ 
pons and have possibly developed a 
delivery system is proof enough of their 
advancement in sophisticated technology. 
One therefore wonders whether we Indians 
have not taken too easy a line about 
foreign coUaboralion thus mostly relying 
on foreign technicians rather than on our 
own technicians who are eager to seek 
jobs abroad. While we are talking about 


our brain drain, China managed to have 
reverse brain drain, their foreign-educated 
technicians ably stepping in the shoes of 
the Russians after 1960. 

According to the author all this progress 
is not due to the communist system of 
government in China but is mainly due to 
the capacity of hard work and sense of 
dedication and discipline among the 
Chine.se people. It is the quality of the 
people and especially of the leadership 
which has pushed China ahead of India 
where power is outstripping ability and 
politics from the topmost level to the 
lowermost is without principles. This 
article possibly does not exhibit pro¬ 
found economics but is certainly stimu¬ 
lating and succeeds in putting the Unger 
on the basic evils corroding the Indian 
society 

Writing about ‘The Shape of fifth 
Plan’ the author writes that plan-making 
has become more complex than before 
and therefore there is all the reason why 
government exercises in planning should 
be more thorough and realistic. But the 
government does not seem to have fully 
reali.i'd the gravity of the situation. He 
wonders wlicther on the basis of the total 
outlay of Rs 53,411 crores even at 1972-73 
prices it would be possible to achieve the 
physical targets mentioned in the fifth 
Han. The available experience indicates 
that whatever additional resources 
are available will be eaten up by non- 
Plan expenditure. Also, the author has 
rightly warned that “excessive preoccu¬ 
pation with job creation might mean 
lower productivity and therefore lower 
rate of growth of national income.” There 
is the danger of creation of an industrial 
structure which i.s not competitive either 
by domestic or international standards. 
On the other hand the highly productive 
and capital intensive units would raise 
among other things balance of payments 
problems. This implies that while creating 
employment opportunities, the fullest 
attention should be given at the same 
time to productivity. 

fruitless expenditure 

The last article is on ‘Inflation and the 
Way Out’. In this essay, the author has 
voiced his well-known opinions On the 
problem. He has criticised that monies 
allotted are not spent fruitfully, that there 
should be a larger degree of standardi¬ 
sation in the production of wage goods, 
inter-state movement of goods should 
be free, that quantum of deficit financing 
should be brought down considerably, 
that the Kaldorian model (i.e. expenditure 
tax) was abandoned too early, that in 
respect of over-expenditure ^vernment 
is the most guilty party and that there 
should be strict credit planning. Accord¬ 


ing to the uuthor in all these matters ebo- 
noroists should have a greater say and for 
that purpose a sort of council of econo¬ 
mists to advise the government should be 
created. Only measures such as these 
would inspire truly national efforts in 
place of the prevailing sense of frustra¬ 
tion and cynicism. 

Though all this has been said before, 
lengar’s way of saying it invests it 
with a certain amount of novelty and 
weight. lengar has been emphasising 
these days the moral dimension of econo¬ 
mic growth to a greater and greater extent 
and this is as it should be. Students of 
economics may not find profound econo¬ 
mic analysis in this book but even they will 
find the lectures interesting and suffused 
with common sense. That Macmillan 
should have brought out a book authored 
by no less a person that H.V.R. lengar in 
such a shoddy manner is both perplexing 
and inexcusable, to say the least I 

Dissertations in Econontics 

As the blurb states, the Bombay univer¬ 
sity department of economics has a conti¬ 
nuous tradition of 50 years of sustained 
dissertations work for M.A. and Ph.D. 
In all 235 theses were successfully com¬ 
pleted in the university of Bombay during 
1921-71. covering most of the important 
facets of the evolving Indian economic 
scene and some issues in pure theory. 
Dissertations in Economics 1921-71 shows 
what great contribution the University 
of Bombay, especially its department of 
Economics has made to the study of 
economic problems. 

In the field of agriculture, subjects like 
marketing including futures trading, land 
reforms, land revenue and also sub-divi¬ 
sion and fragmentation appear to have 
attracted greater attention of the resear¬ 
chers. Also topics such as production and 
land utilisation and community develop¬ 
ment seem to have attracted the attention, 
though their importance as research 
subjects appears to have declined in recent 
years. On the contrary agricultural labour 
and employment appear to have attracted 
the attention of researchers, Also during 
the last decade narrower themes appear 
to have been selected possibly to lest the 
hypotheses with the aid of statistical tools 
which are being used liberally in recent 
times by students of economics. ^ 

In the field of industries, study of speci¬ 
fic industries such as sugar, eftment, chmi- 
cals, cotton textiles, iron and steel appear 
to have attracted the attenUon of stu^nts. 
Also small-scale industries have been 
treated both in general as also in specific 
terms. Theses were also written on aspects 
such as impact of state policies relating to 
controls and tariff regulation on the 
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L22TP Turret Lathe from HMT 
Lowest priced in its class 
to operate wrth consistent 
accuracy, both for large and 
small batch production High 
on versatility, high on value 
The L22TP rough turns, faces, 
plunges, cuts grooves, open- 
cuts chip stream turns, finish- 
turns and reams, with 
preselecting feeds and speeds 
to effect reductions on time 
and labour 

Higher Accuracy: 

1 Guarantees consistent 
accuracy and inter¬ 
changeability Of parts 

2 A large, alloy steel pin 
held on tfia hardened guide 
bush in the saddle ensures 
precise indexing 

3 Hardened steel guideways 
are designed for lasting 
accuracy 


Hi-Safety: 

Drop Worm arrangement 
partnered by indexing drum- 
stops operates the engage¬ 
ment and disengagement of 
feeds at the point you want it 

Improved design features: 

1 Improved drum-stops for 
better performance 

2 Gib locking screw for hex 
turret redesigned for 
effective locking 

3 Keeper plate for hexagonal 
saddle redesigned for 
effective rigidity 

4 Hex turret completely 
redesigned for effortless 
indexing 

5 Positive locking 
mechanism for hex turret 
centre shaft 

6 Bigger hand wheel for 
square apron 

7, Hand wheel for cross sfide 
8 Anti-friction bearings for 
the feed rod to accommodate 
higher speeds 


More Profits: 

Both small and large batch 
production runs need accuracy 
and precision — and the 
L22TP guarantees round-the- 
clock performance, round- 
the-year profits 
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gfowth ud devslc^tment of ladtutry, 
and the growth and structural changes in 
the industrial sector. Most of the theses 
that studied specidc aspects of industries 
wore hypothesls'testing. They examiiMid 
specifically economka of scale, locational 
I^rn of an industry in the regional 
context, role of various financial agencies 
and ja^ in the availability of finance to 
industry, efficiency of corporate financing 
and management, relationship between 
8i« and output, tendency of the profit- 
rates to equ^ise, combination and con¬ 
centration and depreciation and dividend 
policies. 

In the field of labour, the problems stu¬ 
died during the last SO years were condi¬ 
tions of industrial labour, wage determi¬ 
nation and recruitment, industrial 
relations and social security. 

The field of monetary and fiscal econo¬ 
mics appears to have become more popu¬ 
lar during recent years, especially since 
the advent of Dr P.R. Brahmananda on 
the scene. The fields of research chosen 
by students were topics such as municipal 
finances, public finance and full employ¬ 
ment, Indian capital market, problems 
of monetary policy and monetary manage¬ 
ment and problems of financial manage¬ 
ment. 

range of topics 

Planning and various aspects of plann¬ 
ing have very naturally attracted the atten¬ 
tion of great many scholars after 1951. 
The range of topics studied and the extent 
of the coverage is very wide as is indicated 
by the choice of subjects for the theses, 
namely relevance of the existing tools of 
economic analysis and theories of growth 
and planning for the underdeveloped 
countries, institutional structure with 
particular emphasis on competitive and 
complementary relationship between pub¬ 
lic and private sectors, techniques of 
planning, investment pattern and capital 
structure, shifts in employment structure 
tn the course of development, pricing 
policies for the public sector enterprises, 
critical assessment of the analytical frame¬ 
work of welftire economics and so on. 

In the sphere of international economics 
the topics covered by several theses in¬ 
clude pure theory, structure of India's 
foreign trade, commercial policy, balance 
of payments and exchange rates, foreign 
investments and so on. 

There axe a couple of theses on topics 
from other branches such as demography, 
transport and public utilities and some 
aspects of econometrics and mathematical 
economics. 

It is strange and disappointing that ins- 
piic of the vast scope, the subject of econo¬ 
mic hi^iy has hardly attract the atten¬ 


tion of scholars. Also it is a sad rellecUoa 
tlmt so little attention should have been 
given to the problems of pum theory. 
Preference for problems in appUed econo¬ 
mics indicates the tendency to choose soft 
options for which Indians are noted. 

Of the 235 theses successfully comple¬ 
ted, the publishers could get hold of 227 
theses whose summaries giving details of 
the methodologies adopted and the find¬ 
ings are included m the volume. 

Dissertations In Economics is a stupen¬ 
dous volume useful in many ways. By 
providing abstracts and summaries of 227 
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Pp. 127; Price Rs 8.00 
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Management and Population ~A Systems 
View and Review of Family Planning 
Programme in India: N.V.R. Ram; 
D.K. Publishing House, 73-B, Anand 
Nagar, Delhi, UO 035; Pp 130; Price 
Rs25. 

Labour-Management Relations — New 
Perspectives and Prospects: Dr R.V. 
Rao; D.K.. Publishing House; Pp 136; 
Price Rs 25.00. 

G.L. Mehta Commemoration Volume: 
Edited by S.L.N. Simha; Published by 
the Registrar, Institute for Financial 
Management, and Research, Madras- 
34; Pp 160; Price Rs 35. 

Short-term Investment Forecasting: An Ex¬ 
ploratory Study: Samuel Paul and C. 
Rangarajan; Macmillan Co of India 
Ltd, 2/10, 4252, Ansari Road, Darya¬ 
ganj, Delhi, ll0006;Pp 207; Price Rs 50. 
PL 480 Aid and India's Food Problem: 
B.R. Shenoy; Affiliated East-West 
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Asian Top-level Cooperative Leaders' Con¬ 
ference Report: Published by Interna¬ 
tional Cooperative Alliance, Regional 
Office A Education Centre for South- 
East Asia, 43 Friends Colony, New 
Delhi 110 014; Pp 425; Price Rs 40. 
Speeches of President V.V. Giri {May 
1969-December 1971): Published by 
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Information and Broadcmiting, Patiala 
House, New Delhi-UO 001; Pp 512; 
Price Rs 16.00. 

The Indian Petroleum Handbook 1973: 
Published by Statistics Division, Petro¬ 
leum Information Service, 22 Pusa 


theses, almost an unlimited fUnd of valu¬ 
able knowledge is made available to the 
readers who would have found going 
through all the theses impossible. The 
future research students and guides will 
find the volume very useful.as it will help 
them to choose topics for their research 
and also enlighten them as regards the 
methodology that should be adopted. All 
in all the university of Bombay deserves 
compliments for bringing out this ex¬ 
cellent book and rendering assistance to 
the students of economics in more ways 
than one. 
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Road, New Delhi-HO 005; Pp 506; 
Price Rs 15. 

Credit Planning and Policy: Edited by 
S.L.N. Simha and A Raman; Pub¬ 
lished by Vora and Co Publisliers Pvt 
Ltd., 3 Round Building, Bombay 
400 002 on behalf of Institute for 
Financial Management and Research, 
Madras; Pp 199; Price Rs 30. 

A Regional profile of Indian Agriculture: 
Edited by Vadilal DagU; Publi^ned by 
Vora and Co Publishers Pvt Ltd. on 
behalf of Commerce (1933) Lid] 
Pp 311; Price Rs 50. 

Planning, Development and Economic 
Policy in India: \S. Mahajun; Publi¬ 
shed by Usha Raj Rumar for Kalyani 
Publishers, Ludhiana; Pp 340; Price 
Rs36. 

Elementary Keynesian Economics: R.D. 
Gupta, Published by Usha Raj Kumar 
for Kalyani Publishers, Ludhiana; 
Pp 515; Price Rs 21. 

Advanced Economic Theory Micro and 
Macro Analysis: P.N. Chopra; Pub¬ 
lished by Mrs Usha Raj Kumar for 
Kalyani Publishers, Ludhiana; Pp 750; 
Price Rs 25. 

Socio-Psychological Factors Influencing 
the Adoption of the Innovation of Starlit^ 
a Small Industry Unit—A Research 
Study: Published by the Small Industry 
Extension Training Institute, Yousuf- 
guda, Hyderated-500 045; Pp 109; 
Price Rs 10. 

Banker and Corporate Customer: R.K. 
Talwar; Published by the A.D Shroff 
Memorial Trust, 235 Dr D.N. Road, 
Bombay-400 001; Pp 18; 

A Richer Harvest, New Horizons for 
Developing Countries: Sudhir Sen; Tata 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd, 
C-98A, South Extension Part II. New 
Delhi UO 049; Pp 573; Price Rs 51.00. 

Growth Potentialities of Sultanpur—A 
Study in District planning: Dr Kripa 
Shankar; Arthik Anusandhan Kendra, 
26/1 Karailabagh Colony. Allahabad; 
Pp 80; Price Rs 12.50. 
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TRADE 

WINDS 


Loan from Canada 

An AtiRi F Mt NT between the 
governmental of Indui and 
Canada for a Canadian loan 
of 10 million Canadian dollars 
(Rs 8 33 crorcs) was signed re¬ 
cently in New Delhi. The loan 
is meant to iin.ince the im¬ 
port of potash fertiliser from 
Canada during 1974-7.'!. in¬ 
cluding its freight costs. With 
this agreement, the total assis¬ 
tance received from Canada so 
far for the purchase of leiTili- 
sers wurlsS out to 122 million 
Canadian dollars The loan 
is on the usual soft terms 
applicable to Canadian 
loans; it is repayable in 50 
years with a grace period o1 10 
years and carries no interest, 
commitment or service charges. 

Tiic agreement was signed 
by Mr M Cr. K.uul, Secretary, 
department of I’eonomic 
Affairs, ministiy of Finance 
on behalf of the government 
of India and Mr John R 
Maybcc, High Commissioner 
lor Canada in India, on behalf 
ol the government of Canada. 
Apait from this loan, Canada 
has also provided grant assis¬ 
tance to the extent of 25 million 
Canadian dollars for import 
of 140,000 tons of wheat and 
16 7 million Canadian dollars 
is'i import of rapeseed and 
rapessed oil during tlic current 
year. 

IDA Credit 

The International DeveJop- 
menl Association (IDA), an 
.itliliate of the World Bank, re¬ 
cently announced credits to¬ 
talling 1579.1 million lor dc- 
selopment projects in this 
country It has been pointed 
out that over Ihiee million 
people in India's lural areas 
will bcuelit from theiiiral and 
dairy development projects 


which will be financed by the 
credits. A credit of S35 mil¬ 
lion will help India increase 
and stabilise agricultural pro¬ 
duction in .six drought-prone 
di.siricts m four states - 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan. 
Two other IDA credits total¬ 
ling $44 I million will finance 
dairy development projects in 
Madhay Pradc.sh and Ra)as- 
tlian. 

AMistance from EEC 

The F.CM has announced 
aid worth $120 million to third 
world nations worst-hit by 
higher oil prices, giving India 
the biggest share. This is part of 
the UN's international emer¬ 
gency relief fund The HbC 
has already paid $ 30 million 
direct to the fund and will give 
the rest of the sum to 17 deve¬ 
loping nations. Council oRi- 
eials said the allocation was; 
India $ 56 million, Bangladesh 
.$22 m, Tanzania $ 9 m. Sri 
Lanka, Mali and Niger $ 5 m 
each Madagascar, Honduras 
& Pakistan $3m each, Upper 
Volta and Chad $2 m each, 
Dahomey, Rwanda, Haiti, 
Senegal and Somalia $ I m 
each. The EEC is scheduled to 
commit another $ 3.50 million 
to the fund before the end of 
January, Other contributors 
include rich developed nations 
and the oil producers. The 
current beneficiaries are ex¬ 
pected to spend the aid on 
food, fertilisers, insecticides, 
medicine and economic pro¬ 
grammes. 

Company Donations 

The union cabinet decided 
recently to lift the ban on 
donations by companies for 
political parties and to raise 
the permissible limit. The 
Companies Act would be 


■amended fox ^ twin p^fpote 
possibly during the next scstilon 
of pacliament. The original 
ceiling fixed in the Companies 
Act (Section 293-A), prior to 
the imposition of the ban on 
donations to political parties 
was Rs 25,000 or five per cent 
of the average net profits of 
a company during the three 
financial years immediately 
preceding, whichever is larger, 
Under the proposed amend¬ 
ment, the ceiling will be Rs 
50,000 or live per cent of the 
average net profits during the 
three preceding financial years. 
The Cabinet also resolved that 
government companies would 
be banned from making any 
contributions to political pai- 
lies. The ban on government 
companies is similar to tlie law 
applicable to nationally char¬ 
tered corporations in the US. 
The question of lifting the ban 
on company donations to poli¬ 
tical parties has been under 
consideration ever since the 
Wanchoo Committee on direct 
taxes submitted its report. This 
committee had strongly plead¬ 
ed for revoking this ban. 

TELCO, PAL Truck 
Prices 

TELCO and Premier Auto¬ 
mobiles (PAL) have decided to 
reduce their truck prices fol¬ 
lowing the cut in the prices of 
truck tyres. TECLO truck, 
prices are likely to be lower 
by about Rs 200 and that of 
the Premier trucks by about 
Rs 130. Ashok Lcytand of 
Madras has already reduced 
its truck prices by about Rs 
200 a few days ago. 

National income 

India’s national income at 
19W-61 prices went up by four 
per cent during 197^-74, against 
0.4 per cent in 1972-73, 1.7 
per cent in 1971-72 and 4.02 
per cent in 197Q-71. according 
to a tentative estimate by 
Reserve Bank's department 
of Statistics, published in the 
bank's latest currency and 
Finance Report for l973-7'4 
jjuly-June). The growth of 
Tneome is attributed to Sub¬ 
stantia] increase in agricultural 
production in that year. 

The Central Statistical Orga¬ 


nisation’* tt(tu»8t«s.*ev«g: 

(he mr capita income 
1972*73 was a 687,6 at currnol 
prices and Rs 337.$ at coostamt 
(1960-61) prices. The , per 
capita income at current fwices 
in 1972-73 registered a rise of 
14.5, 9.6 and 6.5 per cent 
reapectively over the years 
1969-70, 1970-71 and 1971-72. 
However, a similar comparison 
at constant prices shows a 
fall of 1.3, 2.4 and 1,8 per 
cent respectively, the Rajya 
Sablia was informed recently. 

Cabinet Panel for 
Exports 

A new cabinet committee of 
industry and exports has been 
constituted. Though it is only 
a redesignal ion of the earlier 
committee on industry and 
trade, it would pay more atten¬ 
tion to export promotion poli¬ 
cies. It also indicates the close 
link that i.s proposed to be es¬ 
tablished between internal pro¬ 
duction and exports. The new 
committee will be headed by 
the minister of industries and 
t’ivil Supplies, Mr T.A. Pai 
and includes the minister of 
Law and Company Affairs Mr 
H,R. Ooklialc, the Petroleum 
minister, Mr K D. Malaviya, 
the Railway minister. Mr L.N. 
Mishni, Commerce minister, 
Mr D.P. Chattopadhyaya, the 
Steel and Mines minister, Mr 
Chandrajit Yadav,lhc minister 
of Energy, Mr K.C. Pant and 
Labour minister, Mr K.V. 
Raghunatha Reddy. 

Iron Ore Exports 

Exports of iron ore and con¬ 
centrates from this country 
totalled 23.75 million tonnes 
valued at Rs 132.83 crores dur¬ 
ing 197.1-74 us compared to 
20.6 million tonnes worth Rs 

109.8 crores in 1972-73. The 
major importer has been 
Japan whose intake was 19.24 
million tonnes (Rs 108.11 
crores) in 1973-74 as compared 
to 17.59 million tonnes fRs 
91.82 crores) in 1972-73. Other 
important importers have been 
Romania, Czechostpvak,ia» 
Poland, Hungary. Belgium) 

UK, and West Ocrmai)y. As 
aga>ns5 actual exports of 23.75 
million tonnes valued at Rs 

132.8 crores during 1973'74, 
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the tenet for eeport of iron 
oredurmg W74.75 has been 
fixed at 27.0 million tonnes 
valued at Rs 175 crores. The 
target for export of the ore by 
1978-79, the terminal year of 
the fifth five-year Plan, has 
been fixed at 35.0 million ton¬ 
nes. At current prices, approxi¬ 
mate value of the tergetted ex¬ 
ports by that year would be 
Ra 220 crores. 

Export of iron ore in India 
was canalised in 1957, The 
ore of Goan origin was, how¬ 
ever, kept outside the purview 
of canalisation. 

This country has vast re¬ 
sources of iron ore estima¬ 
ted at 10,000 million 
tonnes of which measured 
resources amount to 5376 mil¬ 
lion tonnes, indicated resources 
2070 million tonnes and infer- 
led resources 2725 million 
tonnes. In India, commercial 
exploitation of iron ore is con¬ 
fined mainly to hematite ore. 
Iron ore deposits are located 
almost in every state in the 
country and richer deposits 
have been confined to Bihar, 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Goa, 
Maharastra and Karnataka. 
The output of iron ore in 
India amounted to 32.5 
million tonnes in 1972, and 
.34.2 million tonnes in 1971. 
Indigenous steel industry's 
Jiinual requirements of the ore 
are around 16 5 million tonnes. 
It would be found thus that 
the country has sufficient sur¬ 
plus of iron ore to export. Of 
the total world production of 
iron ore at 793,8 million ton¬ 
nes during 1973, the leading 
producer was the USSR at 
216.0 million tonnes, followed 
hy Australia (175.0 million 
lonncs), France (60.8 million 
tonnes), Canada (44.0 million 
tonnes), Brazil (42.5 million 
tonnes), India (35.2 million ton¬ 
nes), Venezuela (19.0 million 
tonnes) and Chile (13.1; million 
tonnes). 

Export* of Electronic 
Products 

Exports in electronic pro¬ 
ducts from this country amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 75 lakhs in 1973-74, 
registering an increase of 25 
pei cent over the export value 
tn the preceding year. India 
offers a wide variety of ciectro- 
nic items to world markets. 


The range broadly covers radio 
receivers, television sets, tele¬ 
printers, computers, desk cal¬ 
culators. record players, tran¬ 
sistors and diodes, receiving 
valves, TV picture tubes, 
transmitting tubes, cathode 
ray tubes, microwave 
tubes, crystals, carbon 
films resistors, potentio- 
metres, loudsj>eakers, gang 
condensers, switches, paper 
ciipacitors, plastic film capa¬ 
citors, electrolytic capacitors, 
ferrites, permanent magnets 
and a large number of other 
sophisticated items in the line. 
The total output of the industry 
improved to Rs 242 crorc® in 
1973-74 from Rs 206 crores in 
1972-73 and Rs 180 crores m 
1971-72. The production has 
reached this level from only 
Rs 44 crores about a decade 
back (1965-66). 

Statisticai machines and cal¬ 
culators arc picking up over¬ 
seas demand in recent years. 
During 1973-74, their exports 
secured foreign exchange wo<ih 
Rs 372 lakhs. Japan is the 
largest buyer of Indian statisti¬ 
cal machines. Its imports were 
valued at about Rs 260 lakhs 
during 197.3-74, followed by 
Australia which imported worth 
Rs 61 lakhs. Among others, 
Philippines and New Zealand 
were prominent. Calculating 
machines (electrically and 
manually operated) and parts 
were purchased mainly by 
Hungary and the UK. 

Woollen Exports 

The export of wool and 
woollen goods ha,s shown an 
improvement in the seven- 
month period ending October 
compared with the correspon¬ 
ding period of 1973. The 
aggregate export has amounted 
to Rs 31.70 crores in the 
current year as against Rs 30.42 
crores during April-October, 
1973. Carpets, hosiery biankol.s 
and shawls contributed to the 
increase, while there was a fail 
in the export earnings of raw 
wool and fabrics. Item-wise 
cumulative earnings for the 
period April-October 1974 
are as under with correspond¬ 
ing figures for last year shown 
in brackets. Raw wool Rs 
2.69 crores (Rs 3.74 crores), 
yarn Rs 0.27 lakhs (2.81 
lakhs), fabrics .Rs 87.32 lakhs 


(Rs 99.38 lakhs), hosiery Rs 
11.60 crores (Rs 10.98 crores) 
garments Rs 32.93 lakhs 
(Rs 31.87 lakhs), blankets Rs 
55.23 lakhs (Rs 34 14 lakhs), 
shawls Rs 37.51 lakhs (Rs 
16.78 lakhs) and carpets Rs 
15.28 crores (Rs 13.85 crores). 
Total Rs 31.70 crores (Rs 
30.42 crores). 

Re-export of Books 

The import trade control 
policy has been amended by the 
union government, banning 
the re-export of books. Some 
of the publishing companies 
luid resorted to ingenious ways 
to circumvent all existing regu¬ 
lations. They were given spe- 
tial import licenses to get cheap 
text books for the colleges and 
universities under various ai- 
r.ingemcnts with other count¬ 
ries. It appears that some of 
the publishers, who were given 
these licenses, were re-export¬ 
ing the books to some other 
countries and getting various 
financial and other incentives 
for the export. 

Central Warehousing 
Corporation 

The Central Warehousing 
Corporation reduced its pro¬ 
fitability during 1973-74 due to 
unchanged storage charge des¬ 
pite the escalation of prices 
of various essential materials 
This was staled in the annual 
report of the corporation for 


the year presented in the Rajya 
Sabha recently. As against a 
net profit of R.s 127.37 lakhs in 
1972-73, the corporation earn¬ 
ed a profit of Rs 122.85 lakhs 
during 1973-74. Working with 
146 central warehouses, the 
corporation built up a capacity 
of 1.6 milUon tonnes oy the 
year-end. The export ware¬ 
house of tlvc corporation at 
Bombay port achieved full uti¬ 
lisation during the year. The 
planning Commission had ap¬ 
proved u provision of Rs 35 
crores for construction of a 
capacity of 1.7 million tonnes 
hy the corporation, during the 
fifth Plan. During 1974-75 
the corporation would add 
150,000 tonnes of storage ca¬ 
pacity. 

Risk Capital Fountkition 

A novel scheme to assist new 
entrepreneurs in getting Ainds 
to set up medium scale units 
will be launched soon by the 
Industrial Finance Cropora- 
tion of India. A new organisa¬ 
tion, the Risk Capital Founda¬ 
tion (RCF), is being set up for 
this purpo.se and will start 
operating within two or three 
months. The idea is to assist 
new entrepreneurs in raising 
the required funds towards the 
promoters* share. The financial 
institutions generally insist on 
the promoters contributing 10 
to 15 per cent towards the share 
capital. It was observed that 
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several of the entrepreneurs 
found if difficult lo raise the 
initial money and also thereby 
failed to pet other assistance 
from the lintinciul institutions 
even if their projects were 
sound and of high priority 
otherwise. 

1 indinp the risk capital is 
stated to be one of the major 
lacunae in the present indus¬ 
trial credit framework and be¬ 
cause of that the financial insti¬ 
tutions arc finding it diflicull to 
promote new industries parti¬ 
cularly in the bHckward areas 
even though the government 
had laid it down as one of the 
major objectives of industrial 
development policy, 
Colombo Plan 

The 24th Colombo Plan 
Consultative C’onimiMec meet¬ 
ing recently rccommanded the 
extension of the plan for ano¬ 
ther live years from July 1976. 
The committee sought inter¬ 
national support to investments 
winch would secure significant 
increases in food production 
in the Colombo Plan region. A 
report prepared by olTiciaK 
from 27 countries after three 
days' deliberations said that 
in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and other counltics of the 
region yields were far from 
being maximised and large 
areas still remained unculti¬ 
vated. Therefore, the develop¬ 
ment of new agricultural land 
should be given serious atten¬ 
tion with special emphasis on 
the development of competi¬ 
tive export products, the report 
suggested. 

Textile Prices 

Mr P P. Single, newly appoi¬ 
nted chairman-cum-managing 
director of the National 'Tex¬ 
tile Corporation (Gujarat) Ltd. 
claimed that the nationalised 
nulls had slashed the prices ol' 
cloth by as much as .15 per 
cent which no other unit in 
the private sector h.id done. 
Mr Singla was speaking to 
newsmen after the National 
Textile Coi poration had earlier 
transferred the ownership and 
management of II. nationalised 
textile mills in Gujarat to its 
subsidiary organisation Nine of 
these units were so far manag¬ 
ed by the Gwjaral .Slate Textile 
Corporation. 

Import of Newsprint 

The Stale Trading Corpo¬ 
ration (STC) held negotia¬ 
tions with suppliers in 


Banglade.sh, Canada. USSR, 
Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan for the import of 
newsp. int and. as a result, has 
concluded contracts for the im¬ 
port of 106,785 tonnes during 
the current year. The govern¬ 
ment as such has not appro¬ 
ached any country except 
Finland, where, among other 
things, a request for expediting 
supplies was conveyed. 

Foreign Firms in India 

There arc 740 multinational 
firms operating in this coun¬ 
try. Of these, 538 function 
through their branchc.s whicli 
arc wholly owned and con- 
t oiled by them, according to 
official data made available 
recently. The remaining 202 
operate through majority parti¬ 
cipation in Indian companies 
and arc Indian subsidiaries of 
foreign companies. The sub¬ 
sidiaries of the UK firms 
number 140-and those of the 
US 28 


Agency (lEA) expect^ that the 
16 will work out a hard and 
fast agreement on oil sharing. 

Tractor Plant in Bihar 

The Bihar State Agro- 
Industries Development Cor¬ 
poration has decided to set up 
Rs 11.80-crore Zetor Tractor 
project at Fatwah near 
Patna in the joint sector. 
The corporation would be 
holding 51 per cent shares and 
remaining shares would be 
sold in the open market. The 
project wliich would produce 
10.000 Zetor tractors in col¬ 
laboration with the HMT got 
approval by the union govern¬ 
ment in November 1973. 


; Aluminium Conduefort 
^ for Iraq 

f The Kerala govemnwat- 
owned Aluminium Industries 
Ltd has secured a Rs 140-lakh 
order from |ra^ for aluminium 
conductors against keen Inter¬ 
national competition. Iraq had 
earlier placed an order worth 
Rs 70 lakhs. Conductors worth 
about Rs 30 lakhs had already 
been dispatched to Iraq during 
the last two months. Last year, 
exports worth about Rs 56 
lakhs were effected by the 
company to various countries. 
It hopes to export at least one 
crore rupees worth of conduc¬ 
tors during the current finan¬ 
cial year, out of the Rs 2.3 
cTorcs worth of orders in hand. 


< OIREaORATC CENERAL OF SUPPUES « OISPOSMJ 
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Jute Trade 

The union minister for 
Commerce, Mr D. P. 
Chattopadhyaya, staled in 
the R.ijya Sabha recently that 
nationalisation of jute industry 
was ruled out at present but the 
government he added could 
go in for more and more cont¬ 
rol on jute trade. He hoped that 
the Jute Corporation of India 
would be able to take over 
total control of the trade after 
some time. Mr Chattopadhyaya 
denied report of a sharp dec¬ 
line in the price,s of raw jute 
and a distress sale of growers 
on the west Bengal, Assam 
Orissa, Tripura, Meghalaya 
and Bihar. The minister 
staled that the Jute Corpora¬ 
tion was concentrating its 
activities from this month in 
the markets where the prices 
were comparatively low. He 
added that action was being 
taken to release one crorc of 
rupees as loan to the Croporat- 
lonin addition to rupees one cr¬ 
ore already sanctioned as a loan. 

International Energy 
Agency 

Headed by the United^ 
States, 16 leading industrialised 
nations recently pul into mo¬ 
tion a common energy agency 
designed to beat back any new 
oil boycott The US dele¬ 
gation to the initial meeting of 
the International Energy 


TENDER PROGRAMME 

FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1074 


1. Z)6’S&/)/jt/Af///5372l3/66 rfae 24.12.1974 at Ex Small 
Arms Factory, Kanpur. Smre.s-Empty Steel Drums 20 litres 
capactty-8,100 Nos. 

2. /7CrS&/)/A/A//y/5372l/66 due on 24.12.1974 at Ordnance 
Factory, Kanpur. Stores': V.O.S. H-l. Barrel Steel without 
Top cuts 40/45 Gallons capacity-2(X)0 Nos. 

3. DOSScDlCPMISAmAIH and Z>CS&D/CPAr/544028/18 due 
on 28.12 1974 at MBS Store Yard E/M/SUB Dn. Maharajpur. 
Storen: Mixer Bitumen 10/7Cft. diesel E/M 1283-1 No. (li 
Ton) and Road Roller 10 Ton Petrol EM No. 6340-1 No. 

4. DGS&DICPMI5m35/lS due on 28.12.1974 at C.P.W.D, 
Civil Air Port. Madurai, Stores: Tata Marshall Steam Road 
Roller with boiler and engine S. No. 1091. (with front Arear 
Rolls) 8/10 Ton-l No. 

5. /XPS&D/CP4//544036/18 due on 31.12.1974 at Jaisalmer 
Air Field, Stores: Road Rollers AveUing Jessup make 8/10 
Tons (a) 2012 (b) 966—2 Nos. 

6. DCS&/)/CPW/544040/18 due on 31.12,1974 at Transit 
Depot, Imphal (GREF) Lamphelpat P.O. Imphal (Mani¬ 
pur), Stores: Road Roller AveUing Jessop-S Ton EM 
No. EMR 206*X-1 No. 

7. DCS&D/CPif/544061/18 due on 27.12.1974 at Garrison 
Engineer. Adampur A.F. Stores: Road Roller Gallion Chief 
10 Ton Petrol driven E/M No, 10349 &EM No. 10350-2 Nos. 

Tenders will be received and opened at 2-30 p.m. and 3-00 p.m 
respectively on the above dates. 

Offers will remain upto 24.2.1975 for S. No. 1 &2, 27.2.197‘> 
for S. No. 7.28 2.1975 for S No. 3 & 4 and 3.3.1975 for S.^o 
5 & 6, Sales on “As is where is basis and strictly as per terms . 

Each tender must be accompanied by two Deposit-at-Call Re¬ 
ceipts—each representing 5% of the tendered value as (1) Eame^t 
Money and (ii) Security Deposit subject to maximum amount of 
Rs. I lakh. Tender forms and details can be had from the Cashier. 
DGS &D, New Delhi, Director of Sumplies and Disposals, Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, Madras and Kanpur @ Rs. 5 (non-refiindablc) 
per set (non-transferable) in cash or by M.O. 

DGS&D RESERVES RIGHTS ID REJECT AU< OR ANk 
OFFER WITHOUT ASSIGNING REASONS THEREOF. 

—*- - ,, Ml,,, „ ... . . .. . w I S 74 / 3^1 




When you make it 
your business to heip 
the best taient in the 
country get better, 
itV caHed 

enlightenment. 


As far back as the 
1890’s Jamsetji Tata 
realised much of India’s 
poverty was due to 
lack of opportunity. 

The pioneering 
Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute, started in 
1921, was just such an 
opportunity. Over the 
past fifty-three years it 
has developed for the 



nation a core of highly 
trained steel men, and 
some of India’s finest 
technical managers, 
engineers and techni¬ 
cians for the public 
sector (Hindustan 
Steel, Bokaro Steel, the 
Heavy Engineering 
Corporation) as well 
as for the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. 
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A customer*s needs 

may be more basic 

than basic chemicals. 
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chemicals buyer. But more than that, 
he's human. He needs every 
reassurance that defuses the tension 
present between the placing of an 
order and the receiving of supplies. 

He needs to be reassured that his 
inputs will be of a quality he can take 
for granted. Every single batch. 

He needs to be reassured that in the 
face of market fluctuations he will be 
called upon to pay a realistic price. 

He needs to be reassured that even 
though his supplier faces a raw 


material problem he is certain to 
receive a quota of basic chemicals to 
help him tide over. 

As pioneers of basic chemicals in 
India, we realise that the product is 
not an end in itself. One needs to 
establish relationships, create a trust 
that is inviolable. 

Our guiding principle is very 
fundamental. Modern chemical 
technology has paid dividends for the 
past 200 years. Trust has borne fruit 
for much longer. 




WALDIES LIMITED 

A-1 Gillander House, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-700001 


Waldias Basic Chemicals; 

• Red Lead « Zinc Oxide 

• White Lead • Lead Sub-Oxide 

• Lead Acetate • Litharge 

• Basic Lead Sulphate • Zinc Oust 

• PVC Stebltisere 






AFFAIRS 


Smart Recovery 

Thb STOCK market gathered 
more steam last week. The all- 
India equity index indeed re¬ 
corded an impressive rise dur¬ 
ing the week and it moved even 
bevond its October high. It 
reflects to some extent the sig- 
niflcant change in the outlook 
for equities. What particularly 
cheered the market sentiment 
most is the recent reassuring 
pronouncements of both the 
Finance minister, Mr C. Sub- 
ramuniam and the Industry 
and Civil Supplies minister, 
Mr T. A. Pai. Both the 
ministers arc trying vigo¬ 
rously to initiate a series of 
measures in order to boost pro¬ 
duction with a view to contain¬ 
ing the inflationary pressures. 
The centre is also considering 
,1 new strategy to allow the pri¬ 
vate sector more scope by en¬ 
larging the definition of the 
core sector on the one hand and 
by amending the MRTP Act 
on the other. All that the 
market badly needs now is a 
relaxation of curbs on jiaymcnt 
of dividends Pollowing Mr 
J R.D. Tata's observ;»tion at 
the annual general meeting of 
Tata Chemicals Ltd, that the 
.lividend curbs will be removed 
111 the near future, speculation 
IS rife that the limitation on 
payment of dividends will at 
least be relaxed, if not removed. 

Dalai Street opened the week 
(III a steady note and equities 
moved in a narrow range in the 
lust half of the week. In subse¬ 
quent tradings, equities were 
miiijccd up considerably. Over 
the week equities, on balance, 
ucorded substantial gain^. 
1 extile scrips were in the lime¬ 
light on reports that the dc- 
m.'ind for cloth had revived. 
Select cash shares also ipoved 
up on sustained support. 
Mter a continuous down drift 
fm- several weeks, equities in 


the Calcutta Slock Exchange 
moved up during last week, 
with selected scrips rcgisieiing 
moderate gains. Share with 
growth prospects received grea¬ 
ter attention. Operators, how¬ 
ever, were cautious in extend¬ 
ing their commitments in view 
of the uncertain economic and 
political conditions. Select 
sugars, textiles, chemicals and 
industrials found support dur¬ 
ing a week of moderate trad¬ 
ing on the Madras Stock Ex¬ 
change. The undertone conti¬ 
nued to be mixed. 

Premier Automobiles 

Mr Luichand Hirachand, 
Chairman of the Premier AiKo- 
mobiles Limited has visuuli/ed 
promising prospects for the 
company during the current 
year. The chairman has ob¬ 
served that during the firsl 
four months--July-October 
of the current year, the com¬ 
pany has achieved substaniial 
increase in production of cars 
and trucks. With increased 
sales and better prices the turn¬ 
over of the company during the 
first four months have also 
gone up appreciably Jo Rs 
IDS.l lakhs from Rs IMS 
lakhs in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 
Barring unforeseen circums¬ 
tances the management expecis 
to achieve higher output rind 
improved profits in the cuiicnt 
year With eflect from July 1. 
1974 the company could ob¬ 
tain a price increase for cars 
commensurate wit h t he increase 
in the cost of production. The 
price control on the light com¬ 
mercial vehicles has been tc- 
moved. With regard to the 
medium and heavy commercial 
vehicles the government has 
given freedom to the manufac¬ 
turers to fix the prices of the 
vehicles, subject to certain 
norms of self-discipline. Mean¬ 
while the company ufler con- 




sidcrable delay was finally able 
to obtain a letter of intent for 
the expansion of car production 
to the level of IK.OOO- 20,00() 
units per annum. Due to the 
delay of more than Iwo-and- 
a-half years for the issue of 
the letter of intent the pi oject 
cost has gone up significantly. 
Pending assistance from the 
financial institutions, the com¬ 
pany has gone ahead with the 
implementation of the project 
and a good number of machines 
have already been acquired. 
It iscxpccted tliat the company 
would be in a position to reach 
the targeted production by 
June 1976. 


Chloride Indie 

Chloride India has reported 
further impressive improve¬ 
ments in Its working results 
during the year ended August 
31, 1974, With an expansion 
in sales from Rs 16 52 crorcs 
to Rs 21 HI crorcs the pre-tax 
profit has gone up to Rs 3.57 
crores from Rs .3.09 crores in 
1972-73. Exports at Rs 1.46 
crores loo higher hy 46 per 
cent. The company has al¬ 
ready paid an interim divi¬ 
dend of ten per cent. The di¬ 
rectors have now proposed a 
final equity dividend of six 
per cent for 1973-74 on a 
large capital resulting from 
the cight-for-nine bonus issue. 
In 1972-73 the company dec¬ 
lared an equity dividend of 
24.5 per cent Out of the gross 
profit the directors have ap¬ 
propriated II sum of Rs 221.50 
lakhs to taxation as against Rs 
192 lakhs in the earlier year 
while a sum ofRs IS.SO lakhs 
was set aside to development 
rebate reserve as compared to 
Rs 4.25 lakhs in the previous 
year. After adjustments an 
amount of Rs 121.04 lakhs has 
been transferred to the general 
reserve. 
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Zenith Steel 

Zenith Steel Pipes Limited 
has entered into a technical 
collaboration agreement With 
the American Shear Knife 
Company (ASKO) for munu- 
faefuring high quality jndust- 
liai knives and rollei-s. This 
collaboration agreement has 
already been approved by the 
government and is now effec¬ 
tively in operation. With this 
collaboiatlon the Zenith Steel 
would be able to make subs¬ 
tantial import substitution 
with the help of highly sophis¬ 
ticated and modern technical 
know-liow from ASKO. At 
present our country is import¬ 
ing various types of industrial 
knives and rollers worth about 
Rs 1.50 crores. Zenith would 
not only save foreign exchange 
by import substitution but it 
would also be able to sell these 
items overseas. In fact, ASKO 
would extend all help to Zenith 
in exporting these products. 

Ballarpur Paper 

Ballarpur Paper has in hand 
a wide range of expansion 
schemes involving a capital 
outlay of a very high order. 
Its current lines of manu¬ 
factures are already diversified 
and they covered such items as 
paper, vanaspati, caustic soda, 
chlorine and sodium tripoly¬ 
phosphate. The company is 
setting up a newsprint mill with 
an initial capacity of 200 tonnes 
a day based on the forest 
resources of the Himachal 
Pradesh. The company’s appli¬ 
cation for import of capital 
goods valued at Rs 12.69crorcs 
have already been cleared by 
I he government on condition 
that the company negotiates a 
foreign exchange loan from the 
World Bank The cost of the 
project wiiK'ii was originally 
placed at Rs 35 crores has now 
escalated to UK) crores, with a 
foreign exchange components 
of Rs 31) Cl ores. It is the inten- 
lion of the company to raise 
the capacity at a latter stage to 
350 tonnes a day. The company 
has received a letter of intent 
for increasing the capacity of 
its caustic soda plant at Karwar 
from 100 tonnes to IJO tonnes 
a day. This plant is scheduled 
to be commissioned by March 
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I next year The other product's 
I in hand include titanium di¬ 
oxide pigment of30,000 tonnes 
per annum, titanium metal 
sptmge of 3000 tonnes per an- 
‘ num The investment in the 
titamiuni complex is expected 
to V of the order of Rs 45 
crores 

East Anglia Plastics 

East Anglia Plastics (India) 

1 imited has reported remark¬ 
able improvements in produc¬ 
tion and sales during the year 
ended June 30, 1974. The out¬ 
put of Plasticizers was higher 
at 257/tonnes, Camg at 728 
tonnes PVC at 538 tonnes and 
films and foils at 67 tonnes as 
against 1643 tonnes, 574 ton¬ 
nes, 487 tonnes and 44 tonnes 
respectively in 1972-73. Sales 
of all these products were also 
uniformly higher during the 
year, the sales of Plasticizer,s 
being up at Rs 272 68 lakhs, 
Camg at Rs 165 39 lakhs, PVC 
at Rs 55 27 lakhs and films and 
foils at Rs 23.25 lakhs as com¬ 
pared to Rs 175.64 lakhs. Rs 
92,59 lakhs, Rs 32.19 lakhs 
and Rs 10.28 lakhs respectively 
in 1972-73 The net profit for 
1973-74 amounted to Rs .38 71 
lakhs alter providing Rs 7.92 
lakhs for depreciation. After 
setting apart Rs 6.32 lakhs 
for development rebate re¬ 
serve and adjusting the loss of 
Rs 10 46 lakhs brought for¬ 
ward from the previous year, 
miscellaneous expenditure of 
Rs 8 88lakhscapit.ilised earlier 
and other sundry adjustments, 
the available surplus amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 10 30 lakhs, out of 
which Rs 10 lakhs has been 
iransfercd to the general re- 
'.(•ive, leaving Rs 0.30 lakh to 
be earned forward to the next 
yeai’s .itcounls In view of the 
dividend restrictions, the di¬ 
rectors have thought it prudent 
not to iccommcnd payment of 
dividends for the year Basic 
raw materia Is continued to he a 
problem for the company 
By careful uiidjudiciousplann¬ 
ing of puichase, production 
and marketing the company 
was able to achieve satisfac¬ 
tory working results during 
the yeai under report. Due to 
power rationing introduced in 
West Bengal since August 1974 
the coiripanv is at present 


working five da^s in aweek. As 
a safegurd agamst erratic po¬ 
wer supplies, the company has 
arranged |br the purchase of 
two generators. 

Following the government's 
consent the company has en¬ 
tered into a pribminary colla¬ 
boration agreement with Mit¬ 
subishi Corporation of Japan 
for the proposed Phthalic an¬ 
hydride project, The company 
has also received letters of in¬ 
tent for the manufacture of 
cellulose acetate sheets and di¬ 
methyl formamide in the states 
of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
respectively. It has also decided 
to go in for the manufacture of 
catalysts for the production of 
Phthalic anhydride and similar 
chemicals in technical colla¬ 
boration with an internationally 
well-known consultant. The 
proposals have already been 
submitted to the government. 
The company al«o hopes to 
receive shortly a letter of in¬ 
tent for the production of 
Nitrocellulose 

OTTO India 

OTTO India Private Limi¬ 
ted, formerly known as Kalinga 
Otto Private Ltd came into 
existence on November 19, 
1959. Initially, OTTO INDIA 
undertook tasks such as rc- 
ractory lining for blast fur¬ 
naces and hot stoves, electrical 
installation work for a pipe 
plant at Choudhwar, etc. With¬ 
in a short period — 1959 to 
1969—Otto India made spec¬ 
tacular progress and success¬ 
fully executed major cont¬ 
racts for coking plants for 
Rourkela Steel Works. Durga- 
pur Steel Works and for the 
Tala Iron & Steel Works, 
Jamshedpur. Otto India had 
also the privilege to provide the 
entire Indian supplies and ser¬ 
vices for the Naphtha Reform¬ 
ing Plant for Hindustan Steel 
Limited, Rourkela, and in 
association with WEDAG, a 
modern cyclone coal washery 
for the National Coal Develop¬ 
ment Corporation at Sawang, 
Bihar. The company has also 
been engaged by Bokaro Steel 
Works for the erection of ma¬ 
chinery and equipment for its 
coke oven plants. Having ga¬ 
thered sufficient experience in 


tint execution of cooimptik 
Otto Indig. with th# api»#vg| 
of the government of in 
1969, entered into a coilalmrfls 
tioa agreeihent with Dr C. 
Otto A Comp GmbH to under¬ 
take engineering services for 
coke ovens, byproduct plants, 
coke oven machines end coal 
and coke handling pUntl. 
Under this agreement. Otto 
India will receive from Dr C. 
Otto, a continuous flow of 
technical know-how in coking 
plant technology. Otto India 
will also get their personnel 
trained, free of coat, in Dr C. 
Otto’s offices both in West Ger¬ 
many and other countries where 
Dr Cl Otto have their subsidia¬ 
ries. With the experience and 
knowledge gathered since in¬ 
ception, Otto India are today 
in a position to undertake on a 
turnkey basis, construction of 
coking plants with maximum 
utilisation of technology, ma¬ 
terials, machinery and equip¬ 
ment. from the indigenous 
sources. At present Otto India 
together with Enginering Pro¬ 
jects India Limited are engaged 
in the execution of an ex¬ 
port order for supply of 
materials and equipments 
for a high capacity coke 
oven plant includuig coal and 
coke handling and by-product 
units at Sisak, Yugoslavia. Dr 
C. Otto and Comp arc the main 
contractors for this project. 
Very recently Otto India have 
also made a headway by pro¬ 
curing an export order, against 
international competition, from 
Dr C. Otto, for detail engineer¬ 
ing work for the same project. 
Having thus made a beginning 
both in engineering services 
and supplies, Otto India today 
are in a position to undertake 
more and more export orders 
of similar nature. 

Phosphate Company 

The working of Phosphate 
Co Ltd. during the year ended 
June 30, 1974 has resulted in a 
profit of Rs 38,44 lakhs. Out 
of the gross profit, the directors 
have appropriated a sum of 
Rs 6.06 iakhs to depreciation 
reserve, Rs 2,777 to develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve and Rs 
19.70 lakhs towards taxation. 
After adjustments, there is a 
disposable surplus of Rs 17,25 


lakh 4 rhioh has beim < tegps- 
fcitiM to Ihe geaeriifi reser^, 
The (Hreclors have recommeii* 
4ed pkymnt of dividend m 
43,312 equity shares of Rs 100 
each at^e rate of Rs 9.50 per 
Share. The dividend proposed 
by the directors is the maxi¬ 
ng pertnissible under the 
dividend ordinance. During 
the year the company's output 
of sugar phosphate and alums 
increased marginally to 46,2U 
tonnes and 4,302 tonnes res¬ 
pectively. But production of 
sulphuric acid declined to 
22,085 tonnes due to irregular 
and inadequate allotment of 
sulphur by MMTC. In spite of 
the advantages by the use of 
balanced fertiliser in granulat¬ 
ed form sufficient quantity of 
nitrogenous ingredients were 
not allotted to the company 
by the government of West 
Itengat with the result, the 
production of granulated ferti¬ 
lisers went down further from 
13,490 tonnes to 8,290 tonnes 
which is around 17 per cent 
of the installed capacity. Go 
slow tactics adopted by the 
labour during the first half ol 
the financial year under review 
and interruptions in power 
supply had also affected pro¬ 
duction which otherwise would 
have been substantially higher 
The production trend during 
the current year in spite of van 
ous constraints is being main¬ 
tained and efforts are being 
made to increase it further 
The company has secured an 
order for supply and installa¬ 
tion of a complete sodium 
dichromate plant on turn-key 
basis. 

Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation 

From the trend of things ii 
appears that some medium and 
long-term programmes desig¬ 
ned to bring about at least a 
partial solution to the power 
problems in the Calcutta are i 
cannot be delayed furtKer 
The government is aleeady 
seized of the problem and re¬ 
medial measures are under the 
government’s active considera¬ 
tion. The Calcutta Elccint 
Supply toporation, on H' 
part will render such assistance 
and cooperation as it is capable 
of in this regard. Meanwhile 
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the Coiporetkm has reported 
that its clear profit as com¬ 
puted under the Electricity 
(Supply) Act 1948 was about 
Rs 115 lakhs short of the 
reasonable return of Rs 222 
laidia. Although this serious 
short fall, relieved to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs 105 lakhs by the 
withdrawal, with government’s 
approval, of that sum from the 
contingencies fund, was due to 
the continued postponement, 
at government's request, of the 
implementation of a compre¬ 
hensive review of the com¬ 
pany’s rates designed to bring 
the clear profit more into line 
with the reasonable return. 
The government's concurrence 
was received only in December, 
1973 and it was extended to the 
increase of its industrial latcs 
alone. Such concurrence also 
allowed cffecuvc increase of 
rates other than for lights and 
fans from January 1974. The 
result was that the corpora¬ 
tion’s revenues was benefited 
during the year by the rate 
revision to the extent of barely 
Rs 115 lakhs. A somewhat 
modified version of the pro¬ 
posed increase in its rates for 
lights and fans has been imple¬ 
mented with effect from April, 
this year, -• several months 
after these proposals were first 
put to the government. In the 
meantime the corporation’s 
costs have continued to rise so 
that, despite these recent in¬ 
creases in its rates, there will 
again be, it is feared, a short¬ 
fall in the current year. Hence 
a further increase in its rates is 
practically inescapable during 
I he year 1975-76. These were 
highlighted by the Chairman, 
Mr Sachindra Chaudhun while 
addressing the annual general 
meeting held m Calcutta 
recently. 


Prtmier Tyreg 

In his annual address to the 
shareholders of Premier Tyres 
l.td^ the Chaimian Mr Chan- 
drakant S. Deaai has pleaded 
for rtdaxation of credit squeeze 
and supply of money wherever 
availability of adet^uate finan¬ 
ce would mean a rise in gross 
national product. Although a 
l^r'giiuiing had been made by 
the government by a selective 
relaxation ip credit controls, 



TMATmtimtiioii 

MD DEVEUraEIIT 

The Economic Tunes Annual this year turns the spotlight 
on problems of taxation, inflation and development. 

Experts examine various aspects of direct taxation and 
assess the impact of tax policies on investment, development 
and income distribution. 

There are special studies bringing out the differences in 
personal taxation as between countries, the shifting of 
corporate taxation, the marginal utility of income and 
progression in taxation, problems of agricultural taxation, 
tax exemptions and concessions, inflation, tax evasion 
and black money. 

An entire section is devoted to the concept of the value 
added tax and its relevance to developing countries like India. 

p. K. Rangnakar 
Inflation. Taxation and 
Black money 

The Economic Times 
Research Bureau 

Taxation and Investment 

I. S. Gulati 

Mdinbgt 6 th PinincB CQmmittlon 

Tax Exemption of 
Personal Savings 


Luigi M. Tomasini 

PrBfggsof (ftittiutt of Iconoffite 
RaMirfih. RoRtg 

Taxation and Income 
Distribution for 
Economic Justice in a 
Growing Economy 

Branko Horvat 

ProhiSBor at Econctmtet insliiut* 
tor InifrnBKonBl ftgooBmifi fitudtai 

Anti-inflationary Taxation 
Gian Singh Sahota 

»! fconomici Vtndwbllt 
UtlwtrilMi r•lU|nM« USA 

Income Distribution, 
Marginal Utility of income 
and Tex Progressivity 


M. J. K. Thavra) 

Rrot«|gor ghtf H«to q( th« Financtf t 
ManoeamBrif unit Indian Inatituta ot 
Public Admimatiatton Now paiht 
and 

Maena Gupta 

Lactufar. Indian Ingtitwta ol Putahe 
AdmtntatfBtion Naat Oalhi 

Tax Evasion and Economic 
Development 

Benjamin Higgins 

Viea«Oaoh for Raiaarch. Univarahy of 
Onawa Canada 

Taxation, Trade-off Curves 
and Regional Gaps 

V. D. Ull 

Tin Ennofflic 1 imt AmmicIi Siumu 

Who Bears the Corporate 
Income Tax in India 7 

The Economic Times 
Research Bureau 
Personal Taxation and 
Growth 

Ved P. Gandhi 

9«nwr Erensmiii («««,» Altin 
Rniaiwi OHitt Wwid t*>ik 

Wnhingtbp 

Taxation of Agricultural 
Holdings: Reflections on 
Raj Committee Report 


H. W. Singer 

Profoaaol Inaiiluie o( Davalopmani 
Siudiaa Uniwaniiy oi Suisaa U K 

Policies for Generating 
Employment in Under¬ 
developed Countries 

The Economic Timas 
Research Bureau 

Taxable Capacity of the 
Agricultural Sector 

R. Bertaux 

Dir*etgr*OtnBr»t MInttliy nf 
CcDnomtei ind PiRtnee Prsnet 

The Concept of a Tax on 
Added Value 

Alan A. Tait 

Profwtor Of MofWlBry tnd PirtmcUl 
Economic* Urttvottiiy of 
StrMhclvdo Qlttgow U K 

The Value added Tax ; its 
relevance to India and 
other developing countries 
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Old Secretariat, Building, Bhopal. (Madhya Prade$h)-^Btectro< 
lytic Manganese -*1,000 tonnes p.a.—(NA). 

Drags & PharauiceutlMls 

M/s Chowgule & Co (Hind) Pvt Ltd; India House, Opp; 
OPO, Walchand Hirachand Marg, Bombay-1. (Bombay— 
Maharashtra)—Human Chorionic Gonadotropin—1 million 
Doses p.a.—(NA). 


Textiles 

M/s Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co Ltd; Swadeshi House, PO 
Box No 19. Kanpur. (Uttar Pradesh)-Cotton Towels 
& Towelling Cloth — 2074 looms after expansion by instal¬ 
lation of 24 additional imported looms. —(SE). 

Vegetable Oils & Vanaspathi 

Shri B.K. Bhagat, 174, Chittaranjan Annexe, Calcutta-7. 
(Andhra Pradesh) -Cotton-Seed Oil (in terms of seed)—36,000 
tonnes p.a.—(NU). 


Leather & Leather Goods 

Shri E.K.M. Abdul Gam. M/s EKMES Leathers Pvt Ltd: 
Thirunagar. Erode. (Erode, Coimbatore—T. Nadu)—Finished 
Leather - *3 lakh nos-(NU). 

M/s Srivathsa Industries, 20-C, Ormes Road, Kilpauk, 
Madras-10 (Ranipet, North Arcot, Tamil Nadu) --Finished 
Leather—6.00,000 nos p.a.--(NA) 


Changes in Names (Owners or Undertakings) 

(During the weeks ended July 6 & 12, 1974) 

(Information pertains to particular licences only) 

From M/s Spinning Accessories (P) Ltd: Calcutta, to M/s 
Kingsley Corporation (P) Ltd; Calcutta; from M/s Arlem 
Breweries India Ltd; to M/s Arlem Breweries Ltd; Goa. 

Letters of Intent Revoked, Lapsed or Cancelled 

(During the weeks ended July 6 & 12,1974) 
(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

M/s Rajiv Investment (P) Ltd; 120, Ansal Bhavan, 16- 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi.—Styroflex Capacitors & 
Gang Condensers—Cancelled. 

M/s Laxraan Electro Mechanical Private Ltd; 15/1, Asaf 
Ali Road, New Delhi—Lamp Making Machinery—Lapsed, 

M/s Searsole Mining Industries (P) Ltd; I75-B, Rajpur Road, 
Dehradun.—Synthetic Cryolite ^ Aluminium Fluoride- 
Cancelled. 

Shri R. Prasad, 6-Madan Street, Post Box No. 8885, 
Calcutta-13.—Nickel Cadmium Cells—Cancelled. 

Shri H. Sankar, 5-Cathedral Road, Madras-6.—Hydraulic 
Equipment— Lapsed. 

M/s Indian Sugar & General Engg Corpn Yamunanagar, 
Ambala.—Cast iron Rolls, eto—Cancelled. 


Licwictti Nstfod 

(During the week ended July 20, 1974) 
(Mefallntgleal ludnstHn) 

M/s Sterling Alloy Steels Limited, 229, Sant Tukanua Road, 
Iron Market, Bombay. (Alwar—Rajasthan)—M.S. Ingot^ 
Electrode quality carbon steels; Forging Quality Carbon ateels’l 
Cold Heading quality carbon steels: etc.—18,000 tonnes p.a.— 
(COB). ^ 

M/s Metal Forging Pvt Ltd; B-1, Mayapuri Industrial Area,! 
New Delhi. (Delhi —Union Territory)—M.S. Ingots; Blec-i 
trodc quality Carbon Steels Forging quality carbon steels; Cold 
Heading quality carbon steels; Hardening & Tempering qualitl 
carbon steels,—9,000 tonnes p.a,—(COB). 1 

n 

Electrical Equipment 


M/s International Electric & Lamp Caps Co., 304, Mysore 
Road, Bangalore-26. (Bangalore—Karnataka)—1. Bayonet 
Caps--60 mill. nos. 2. Screw type caps—U million nos.—i 
(NU). ! 

M/s Voltas Ltd; 19-Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Post Box 
No 1198, Bombay-5. (Thana—Maharashtra)—Electrostatic 
Precipitators—14 nos valued Rs 210 lakhs p.a - -^SE). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Ingersoll-Rand (India) Pvt Ltd; 44-Abdul Gaflar Road. 
Bombay-18. (Ahmedabad Gujarat)- -1, 7'x5' ESH/ESV Air 
Compressors capacity 106 dft/Min at 100 paig discharge pres¬ 
sure—324 nos p.a.—2. 9l'x7 ESH/ESV Air Compressor capacity 
200 dft/Min. at 100 paig discharge pressure- -324 nos p.a.— 
(SE). 

, 

Miscellaneous Industries. 

Shri Basudev y^arwal, ‘Sunil Bhawan’, Model Town, Delhi 
Road, Hissar. (Hissar—Haryana) - I PVC Films/Sheets- -750 
tonnes, 2. PVC Containers- -870 tonnes. 3. Supported & 
laminated PVC Products —8200 Kms—1500 tonnes.—(NU). 

Drags & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Plirer Ltd; Express Towers, Nariman Point, Bombay 1 
(Chandigarh)—Chlorpropamide — 6 5 tonnes p.a.—(SE). 

M/s Southern Borax Ltd; 103. Poonamallee High RcK 
Kilpauk, Madras-lO. (Madras- -Tamil Nadu)- -1. Borax—15,000 
tonnes. 2. Boric Acid—3,000 tonnes — (NU). 

M/s Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Ltd; Ramon House, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bombay—20. (Bombay—MaharashbU)—Frua- 
mide- -1,200 Kgs. p.a.--(NA). 

Textiles i 

M/s Sarangpur Cotton Mfg. Co Ltd; Amariwadi Roa# 
Ahmedabad-8. (Ahmedabad—Odjaral)—-Art Silk Fabrics- -120 
looms purchased from M/s MahaUixmi Mills Ltd—Annual capa¬ 
city after manufacture of a ‘New Articles’ (in both unit).: Cotton 
Textiles—1577 looms. Art Silk Fabrics—120 looms.—*(NA). 

Sugar 

Shri Venkateswara Co-operative Sugar Factora Ltdi Rimh 
gunta, Distt; Chittoor, Audhra Pradesh, c/o The Disteint CoUccR 
tor, (Cooperation), District: Chittoor, Andhra PtaueOh. (Ranr 
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: guntai, (ihittoor, Andhra Pradns'hTMSiigw 1,250 tonness per day 
of Cane Crushing Capacity—(NU). 

Shri Baposlngh MandUdrChahinaa, Malwa Sahakari Sakkar 
i iCarkhana Ltd; Barlai (fCshipra), Tehsil Sawer. Indore, c/o 
Indore Premier Co-operative Bank Ltd; Indore), (Indore-- 
! Madhya Pradesh) — Stwar — 1,250 tonnes of Cane Crushing 
opacity per day—(NU). 

Babber Goods 

I M/s Synthetics & Chemicals Ltd; Mew Great Insurance 
Bldg., T-Jamshedji Tata Road, Churchgate Reclamation, 
iBambay-20. (Bareilly--Uttar Pradesh)--Nitrile Rubber -2.00() 
Vonnesp.a.- -(NA). 

I M/s Tamil Nadu Rubber Ltd; UO-A, Mount Road. 
Madras--Tamil Nadu) -Automobde Tyres & Tubes—4,00,000 
nos. of each p.a, -(NA). 

Cement & Gypsum Products 

M/s Cement Corpn of India Ltd; 5-A. Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg, New Delhi-1. (Mandhar, Raipur, MP)- -Portland Blast 
Furnace Slag Cement -18.00,00 tonnes p.a.- -(SE). 

Letters of Intent 

(During the week ended July 20, I974j 
Industrial Machinery 

M/s The National Federation of Corporation Sugar Facto¬ 
ries Ltd; 1.-8, South F^lcnsion Part-U, New Delhi (Maha¬ 
rashtra) -(i) Complete Sugar Plant - -6, nos p.a. (ii) Boilers 
for captive purpose- -12 nos. p.a. -(NU). 

\ 

Chemical (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Poddar Cst.vtes Ltd; Hong Kong House, 31, Dalhousic 
Squarc(s), Calcutta. (Not decided) - -Electrolytic Manganese 
Dioxide—1,500 tonnes p.a. - -(NU) 

M/s Gujar.it Industrial Investment C'orpn Ltd; 4th Floor, 
Natraj Chambers. Ashram Road, AhmedabaU. (Baroda- -Guj.i- 
i i.it)- -Toluene Di-lsocynate - -5,000 tonnes p a. -(NA). 

M/s Bhartia Engg Corpn. Pvt Ltd; IBl House. S-86, Andheri 
Kurla Road, Bombay. (West Bengal)—(i) Aniline -- 3,000 
U'lines. (it) Nitrobenzene -4,500 tonnes.- -(NU). 

I# 

Drugs & Pharmaccnticuis 

M/s The General Manager, Synthetic Drugs Plant. IDPL, 
Hyderabad, (Andhra Pradesh/'-Sulphadimidinc & its Salts 
•1000 tonnes p.a. Sulphacctamide & its salts- -80 tonnes p.a. Sul- 
phamcthazolc — 12 tonnes. Barbiturates (Phenobarbitone and 
•Sodium Phenobarbitone) 30 tonnes. Phenacetin—400 tonnes 
p-i. Analgin--400 tonnes. Piperazine & its salts—115 ton¬ 
nes. Vitamin Bl and its derivatives — 120 tonnes. Folic Acid 
c-7.5 tonnes p.a. Sodium PAS-- 400 tonnes. Vitamin B2 
I ‘Wul Ribo flavine 5 phosphate sodium —24 tonnes p.a.- -(SE). 

' M/s Chemical, Industrial & Pharmaceutical Laboratory Ltd; 
Byculla, Bombay-8. (Maharashtra)—Bulk Drug, Xanthinol 
■ Nicotinate LI & foimidation thereof — 3 tonnes—(NA). 

TextOas 

M/s Vepee Wool Syndicate, PB No 183, Ludhiana. (Haryana) 
' ‘Knitted Fabrics of Manmade Fibre — InataUalion of 4 
(four) warp-lcnUting machines correspouding to the total con¬ 


sumption of 80 tonnes of caprolactuns or 40 toones of DMT 
per annum—(NU). 

loiaiiKi’ & Leather Goods 

M/s India Leather Tanning ('orpn, 11/2, Harslii Street, 
Calcutta. (Calcutta-West Bengal)--Finished Leather --9 lakh 
nos.—(NU). 

Licences Issued 

(During the week ended July 27, 1974) 

Metallurgical Industries (Ferrous) 

Shri Mukesh Kumar, (M/.s Alpna Steel Ltd.), c/o M/s Amin- 
chiind Bholiinath. Tanda Road, .lullundur City. (Hoshiarpur 
-•Punjab)- -M.S. Ingots: Electrode quality Carbon Steels: Forg¬ 
ing quality Carbon Steels; Hardening & Tempering quality Car¬ 
bon Steels; etc.—.30,000 tonnes p,:i - (COB). 

M/s Mohan Slecis Ltd: Kishori Niwas, Birhana Road. Kan¬ 
pur (Gizauli. Unnao, UP)—MS Ingots; Electrode quality 
Steels: Forging quality Carbon Steels; Hardening & Tempering 
quality Carbon Steels; cti- 18,000 tonnes p.a.- (COB). 

M/s Andhra Steel Corporation Ltd; 2-Brabournc Road. 
Calcutta. (Hoogly -West Bengal) -MS Ingots; Hectrode quality 
Carbon Steels; I'orgitig quality Carbon Steels; Hardening & 
Tempering quality Carbon Sleds; etc. -35,000 tonnes p.a. - 
(COB). 

M/s Shriniwas Steel Ltd; PO Bijoli. Dist Jhansi, UP. (Bijoli, 
Jhansi, UP) -MS Ingots; Hectrode quality Carbon Steels: 
Forging quality Carbon Steels; Hardening & Tempering quality 
Carbon Steels; etc--9,000 tonnes p.a.—(COB). 

M/s Bengal Arc Steel Ltd; 46-C, Chowringhcc Road, (8th 
Floor),Calcutta (Puruha—West Bengal) -MS Ingots; Electrode 
quality Carbon Steels; horging quality Carbon Steels; Harden¬ 
ing & tempering quality Carbon Steels, etc -18,000 tonnes 
p a. -(('OB). 

M/s Vidarbha Iron & Steel Corpn. Ltd; Jehangir Bldg; 
133, Mahatma Gandhi Road. Bombay. (Nagpur -Mahara¬ 
shtra) MS Ingots; Electrode quality Carbon Steels; Forging 
quality Carbon Steels; Hardening & Tempering quality Carbon 
Steels; etc -18,000 tonnes pa. -(COB). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Yashmun Engineers Ltd; Plot No A-69 & 70. Road No 
22, W-igle Industrial Lstate, Thana. (Thana--Maharashtra)— 
Water Heaters—1632 nos Water Boilers-‘299 nos. Electric 
Sigree--20 nos. Boiler Pan--45 nos. Toasters—125 nos. 
Bain Maries- -4 nos. - (COB). 

MA Morns Electronics (P) Ltd; Bhosari Industrial Estate, 
Poona. (Poona- -Maharashtra)—Soft l errites -200 tonnes. 
Hard Ferrites -200 tonnes.—(SI'). 

Transportation 

M./s Maruti Limited, Palam Gurgaon Road, Gurgaon. 
(Gurgaon —Haryana)-- 'Passenger Cars —50,000 nos. p.a.—(NU). 

Industrial Machlnwy 

M/s K.C. Khosla & Co. Pvt Ltd; 1-Deshbimdhu Gupta 
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Road, Nfw licllii (F-aricfabad -dloryana) -High Pressure Air 

Compressors below 100 cu.m -100 nos. p,u.-'(SE>. 

M/s Metal Perforation Pvt Ltd; Cf.P. Industrial Estate, PO 
Chhani, Baroda. (Chhani-Baroda--Giyarat)—Perforated 

Screens & Ssfiments: (i) Stainless Steel Perforated Screens 
(Oliver I liter Screens) - -500 sets p.a. (ii) Pure Nickel Micro 
Screens -200 sets, (lii) Non-ferrous Sugar Machinery Screens 
--125 tonnes p.a.- -(NU) 

Chemicals (Other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Standard Mineral Products Pvt Ltd; 49-Nagindas 
Master Road, Bombay (Bombay Miiharashtra)- -Carbaryl, 
C'hordanc Dust Inulin, BHC, DDT, Malatliion, Lindane, 
Toxaphcnc -150 tonnes -(C OB). 

M/s Bhagwad Steel Pvt l,id; 67. Park Street, Calcutta. 
(Liluali 'West Bengal)--Oxygen '.1,24,(X)0 cu. mtrs. -(COB). 

M/s Industrial Gases Ltd, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, 
Culeulta-I. (Gauhati-Assam)-'0xygcn-'l,90,000 c.ra. 

Dissolved Acetylene -50,000 cm - (COB). 

M/s Industrial Oases Ltd; 1.5-Giinesh Chandra Avenue. 
Caleulla-1. (I.ucknow--UP)--0\ygcn-'2,50,000 cm Dissolved 
Acetylene •5S,(XK)cni. -(COB) 

M/s Industrial G.iscs Ltd; i5, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, 
CuKuUa. (Varanasi -UP) -Oxygen--3,60,000 cm. Dissolv¬ 
ed Acetylene -hO.tXX) cm -(COB). 

Drugs ic Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Tamil Nadu Industrial Development Corpn Ltd; 150-A, 
Mount Road Madras (Madurai, Tamil Nadu) -Potassium 
Chlorate -1825 tonnes pa. —(NU). 

M/s German Remedies Ltd; Shiv Sigar Estate, A-Block, Di 
Annie Besant Road. Worli, Bombay (Andhen-Muharashtra) 
(I) -Ampoules -1 mill, nospa. (2) Tablcts--12 mill nospa. 
(3) Drops I 250 lilies -(NA). 

'1 extilcs 

M/s Rajmdia Dyemp & Printing Mills Ltd; Calico Mills 
Premises, Ahmcdabad-22 (Alunedabad—Gujarat)—Proces¬ 
sing ot Textiles -62,30 000 metres p.a. (COB) 

Class 

M/s Bottle Glass Ltd; 2-L/22, Jhandewalan Lxln., New Delhi. 
(Gliaziabad —UP) --Glass Bottles -18,(XX) lonncs.--(NU). 


Palace Upper Orchards, Bangalore, (Bangaiore-Kamataka)— 
Styrollex Capacitors--ip0,00,000 rtos p.a.-«(NU). 

Tetecommuiicatloas 

M/s Elcar Corporation, 229-New Market, Chickpet. Banga 
lore. (Bangalore—Karnataka)—Oarbon & Metal Films Re¬ 
sistors- ^OO.OO.OOO nos p.a.—(NU). 

Indutrlal Mtehioery 

Shri P. Chengal Reddy, M-l-53/1, Sanjeeva Reddy Nagar, 
Hyderabad. (Andhra Pradesh)-Grinding Wheels—1,000 ton¬ 
nes pa.—(NU). 

MisceUaiieous Industries J 

Shri Prakash Khcmka, 20-A. C'amac Street, Calcutta. (Raii- 
chi-Bihar) —Rock Roller Bits- -3,000 tonnes p.a.- -(NU). 

Shri B.P. Bhardwaj, 67, Park Street, Calcutta. (Kalyani- 
Nadia—W-Bciigal) —Hand Tools—-3,000 tonnes p.a - -(NU). 

Commercial, Office & Household Equipments 

Shri Surindcr Kumar No, 3, KoUa Road, New Delhi: 
(Faridabad--Haryana)—Electrically operated Adding & Cal- 
cuting Machines—30 000 nos p.a.--(NU), 

Chemicals (other than Fertilizers) 

M/s Gujarat Industrial lnvc.stment Corpn Ltd; Natraj Cham¬ 
bers, Ashram Road, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad (Baroda-- 
Otyarat)—Cyanide Salts from Hydrocyanic Acid Gas to be 
supplied by M/s I P.C’.L.—1,500 tonnes p.a.--(NU). 

Drugs & PharmaceuUcals 

Shri A M. Raia, 12-First Main Road, CIT Colony, Myla- 
pore, Madras. (Ranipel, North Arcot, Tamil Nadu)--P.A.S. 
Sodium —80 tonnes p.u.- (NU). 

Vegetable Oils & Vanaspatbi 

M/s Seth Oil Mills Pvt Ltd; Kashmir Road, Amritsar. (Am- 
(Amritsar—Punjab)—Colton S ed Oil—30,000 tonnes.—(NU). 

Changes in Names (Owners or Undertakings) 

(During the week ended July 27, 1974) 


Letters of Intent 


(Information pertains to particclar licences only) 


(During the week ended July 27, 1974) 

Metallurgical ladustrics (Ferrous) 

Still Amarjit Dhull, D-2. I ocal Point, Dhandari Kalian, 
Ludhiana (Ludhiana—Punjab)—Steel I orgings--4,550 tonnes 
p.a.—(NU). 

M/s V-indna Steels & Alloys Ltd; 1/2, Jhandewalan Exten- 
tion, New Delhi. (Patial-i -Punjab) -Alloy Iron including High 
Duty Castings -1,000 tonnes p.a. (ii) S.G. Iron Castings - 
1,000 tonnes-(NU). 

Electrical Equipment 

0 

Shii Govind Das Daga, 5, Temple Road, Civil Lines, 
Nagpur-l (Maharashtra) -Styroflex Capacitors 10 million 
pa.- (NU). 

M/s Karnataka Capacitors Manutacturiog Corpn., 195, 


From Shri P. Kumar, Poona to M/s CTR Manufacturing 
Industries Ltd; Poona. 

From M/s Maharashtra Sugar Mills Ltd; Bombay-l. to M/s 
Tilaknagar Distilleries & Industries Ltd; Bombay. 


From M/s Gujarat Industrial Investment Corporation Ltd., 
Nfew Delhi to M/s Ouiarat Alkalies & Chemicals Ltd: New Dclhv 


Letters of intent Revoked Lapsed or Surrendkred 


(During the weeks ended July 27,1974) 

(Information pertains to particular letters of intent only) 

The Palamau Cement Co., 14, Hare Street, Calcutta-l.--" 
Cement—Lapsed. 

M/s Lynx Machinery Ltd; 2-Rteg Road, Lajpat N8gai-4,'' 
New Delhi—Cylinder Heads, Crankshafts, etc-Lapsed, 
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jiRBI’s report on 
curreney and 
finance 


The Rf.$fhvf Bank of India in 
iU “Report on ('urrency and 
Finance” for 1973-74 has ruled 
out a general relaxation of 
credit or incurring of large 
budget deficits. The impetus 
to industrial investment, ac¬ 
cording to the report, has to be 
m terms of controlled additions 
to outlays in such specific 
areas as agriculture, fuel and 
power, fertilisers and public 
transport. It has called for the 
.step-up of production mainly 
through raising real resources. 
The summary of the report is 
given below: 

Assessment and 
prospects 

The severe pressure on prices 
^ring the year 197.3-74 (July- 
(June), which occurred in the 
context of an improvement in 
domestic output and a decline 
n monetary growth rates, was 
evidence basically of the conti¬ 
nuing inadequacy of domestic 
production relative to aggre¬ 
gate demand. The effect of 
his shortfall was enlarged by 
listributionui break-downs, 
cost-push factors, international 
ti ends find an inflationary psy- 
hosis. The climate was such 
-ts to encourage the holding of 
commodity stocks and current 
consumption at the cost of 
licvings, as also agitation for 
ncreasc In ivyage compengatiod. 

In receniiaonthSt however, 
iliere has been a break in ex¬ 


pectations, and fears of a de¬ 
mand recession arc now being 
voiced. A number of firm steps 
taken by the government and 
the Reserve Bank have had the 
effect of checking the spirall¬ 
ing of costs and prices. Con¬ 
currently, the emergence of 
consumer resistance to higher 
prices in several domestic mar¬ 
kets and declines in interna¬ 
tional prices hve led to a 
revision of price exp^ta- 
tions. In the event, despite a 
somewhat disappointing Kltarif 
crop, agricutural commodity 
prices have eased in several 
markets. In respect of in¬ 
dustrial products, there lias 
been some unintended accu¬ 
mulation of stocks and some 
downward adjustment in prices. 
The existing situation is one 
wherein fears of a recession co¬ 
exist with fears of continuing 
inflation. 

It is necessary to emphasise 
that the recent changes have 
been more in price expect¬ 
ations than in actual prices, 
particularly at the retail 
level, There have been 
some reductions in prices 
from the peaks reached earlier 
in the year. But even these re¬ 
ductions have not yet been 
fully passed on to the consu¬ 
mer. Oiveh the relatively poor 
performance of the agricultural 
sector in the current Kharif 
and the continuing bottlenecks 
in pbwer and transport, the 
principal characteristic of the 
economy thus remains infla¬ 
tionary. There has, however, 
been some slackening of de¬ 
mand for industrial goods 
mainly as a consequence of 
restraint in public expenditure, 
especially during the last twelve 
months. 

The fears in the business 
community of an impending 


recession arise essentially from 
the difficulties experienced in 
certain specifle markets. Con¬ 
ditions of stagnant or declin¬ 
ing demand itave been evident 
in the case of capital and inter¬ 
mediate goods such as iron and 
steel, construction materials, 
machinery and transport equip¬ 
ment. Among consumer goods, 
the most concern has 
been expressed by the cotton 
textile industry and industries 
producing durable consumer 
goods. The adjustment so far 
has been in the form of accu¬ 
mulation of stocks of finished 
goods and oftrade dues, rather 
than any significant cut-back in 
production or prices. While 
this may have added to financial 
stringency at the level of indivi¬ 
dual units, the reduction in 
individual demands have not 
cumulated in such a way as 
to constitute a spiral of falling 
demands and falling incomes. 

The problem of price in- 
ILition is also to be attributed, 
in a wider context, to the 
longer-term factors of low 
investment and low production 
particularly in the public .sec¬ 
tor. Besides creating supply 
shortages in certain basic in¬ 
dustries and in infrastructural 
facilities, the low level of public 
investment has meant under¬ 
utilisation of capacity in some 
basic and capital goods in¬ 
dustries in the private sector. 
This implies that both inflation 
and recession have apparently 
to be combated through a pro¬ 
per modulation of investment 
expenditure in the economy. 
While a better organisational 
set-up and more cordial laboui 
relations may improve the 
UtUisation ratio in certain 
areas* these measures can ob¬ 
viously donstitute only part of 
the solution. Over a period of 
years, the problem has to be 
tackled both through an in¬ 
crease in aggregate investment 
and through shifts in the pro- 
duct-mix of industries, particu¬ 
larly engineering industries. 

As in 1966-67. recessionary 
expectations in the economy 
thus seem to he the consequence 
of two inter-related factors: 
steep rise in Commodity prices 
and decline in investment out- 
aysl. While the price increase 
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has reduced .the real value of 
current money incomes, the 
reduced investment has meant 
a slowing down in the genera¬ 
tion of new employment and 
new money incomes. Slackness 
in real investment in the eco¬ 
nomy is a concomitant of high 
prices, especially of wage- 
goods. Hence any policy of 
reviving industrial investment 
and generating additional em¬ 
ployment in the country has to 
be linked to an abatement of 
both actual and anticipated 
price increases. In otlier words, 
any policy-induced increase in 
expenditure has to be predic¬ 
ted on the stipulation that it 
will contribute to larger output 
and mt to higher prices. Un¬ 
der prevalent conditions, this 
siipulutioo rules out the adop¬ 
tion of a generalised monetary 
reflation through relaxation of 
credit or incurring of large 
budget deficits. Stimulation 
of investment lias, instead, to be 
ill terms of controlled additions 
to outlay in specific cases, par¬ 
ticularly in such priority areas 
as agriculture, fuel and power, 
fertilisers .ind public transport. 

In formulating domestic po¬ 
licies for stimulating invest¬ 
ment, it is necessary to keep in 
view the need to raise addi¬ 
tional real resource.s. There is 
scope for raising resources from 
public undertakings through 
improved operational efficiency 
and capacity utilisation in 
both central and state go¬ 
vernment scctor.s. There is, 
as in respect of Railway finan¬ 
ces, scope for re-examining the 
burdens of subsidy and reduc¬ 
ing them wherever possible. 
Further, potential resources 
from the agricultural sector 
remain to be fully tapped. 
There is thus the possibility 
of supporting additional in¬ 
vestment with additional re¬ 
sources mobilisation. 

In shaping domestic policy, 
due note has to be taken of the 
considerable slowing down of 
the rate of growth in output in 
a number of countries which 
constitute markets for Indian 
exports. These recessionary 
trends might not, on current 
assessment, last much beyond 
1975, considering the aware¬ 
ness shown by the developed 
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countries to rcsut any majdr 
inoicase in unemployment 
Some of the developed count¬ 
ries suth as the USA have al- 
leady adopted measures to re- 
flite then economies selectively 
md arrest the recessionary 
trends Since India s foreign 
tridc constitutes a relatively 
sm itlei proportion of gross 
national expenditure than is the 
CISC with the Iuropcan count¬ 
ries or Japan the effect of 
these world trends on the 
Indian economy should also be 
les*. severe I ven so it is clear 
ih It a fall in world income will 
sounci or later adversely 
dlect our exports and thereby 
our c ipaciiy to import essential 
items such IS food fertilisers 
and oil the prices ol which have 
increased considerably 

However since the prices 
of some ol the industrial 
nw in Item Is such as non- 
lerious inctils and fibies 
lie expciiencing a down 
tiend in world markets our 
import hill should benefit some 
what Import payments in res 
peel ol in ithinery and equip 
ment and steel could also be 
marginally smaller because ol 
I educed puces or reduced 
quantity Tndc with countries 
in eastern 1 mope is unlikely 
to be aflccled by the reces 
sionny conditions ol western 
economics A mild form ol 
iccession IS ilso not likely to 
iftccl adversely the expected 
flow ol lid from both multi 
liiciil md bilateial sources 
Howcvei even il the imports 
ol I rude oil and petroleum pro 
duits ate limited to current 
ItVIis some special arrange 
mints lot financing them will 
be icqiiiicd Provided such 
irinumcnts c in be worked 
>ut for oil imports ud and 
export receipts should niikc it 
possible lor otlici imports to 
be mamt iintd it more or less 
existing levels in the immediate 
(uture 

In fine when considcicd in a 
wider setting, the current eco¬ 
nomic problems seem to be 
m only those of overcoming the 
ehiUengcs thrown up by inter- 
n il developments The res 
ponsc to these challenges has 
lo be pimcipally in internal 
policies While concerted ac¬ 
tion will bt necessary to in 


crease exports as much as 
posible, the major thrust of 
policy has clearly to be in the 
directh n of raising real re¬ 
sources for a step-up in domestic 
tic investment and production 

General Trends in 
Economy 

National Income, Saving and 
Investment 

National income at I960 61 
prices wrent up by 4 0 per cent 
during 1971-74 (tentative esti¬ 
mate by RBI s Department 
ot Statistics), against 0 4 per 
cent in 1972-73 I 7 per cent 
in 1971 72 and 4 2 per cent in 
1970-71 The growth of in¬ 
come IS attributed to the subs¬ 
tantial increase in agricultural 
production Depending on the 
growth rate taken lor 1971 74, 
the average annual rate of 
groivth of national income m 
real terms for the fourth Plan 
peiiod may be in the range of 
11 to 1 5 per cent as against 
the targeted growth rate of 
5 7 per cent 

Total domestic saving 
in the cconomv at cur 
rent prices is estimated to have 
increased by Rs 666 crores or 


15 4 per cent w 1973-74, as 
compared to an ipctbaid pf 
Rs 251 crorpi or 6 2 pet cent 
m the previous year Even so, 
the increase in domestic sav¬ 
ing is not commensurate with 
the estunated increase of 27 5 
per cent m money incomes 
partly due to a rise ut real in¬ 
come but mainly because of a 
sharp spurt in commodity 
prices As a result domestic 
saving as a proportion of net 
national product at current 
prices declined from U per 
cent in 1972 73 to 10 per cent in 
1973 74 

Domestic investment as 
a proportion of national in¬ 
come would have been lower 
(10 8 per cent) in 1973-74 than 
in 1972-73 (11 8 per cent), the 
rate of growth in investment 
being slower than that m na¬ 
tional income The share of 
domestic saving in total in¬ 
vestment rose from about 89 
per cent m 1971-72 to 93 per 
cent in 1973-74 Correspond¬ 
ingly, the share of foreign re¬ 
sources in total investment fell 
from 11 per cent to 7 per cent 

Production 

Poodgrains pioduction m 


1973-74 IS estimateci at about 
107 5 laiUtiHi tdnnea, aa agitest 
the target of iff lil- 

lion tonnei and thu fiai! esti¬ 
mate of 95 2 mOhon tonnes In 
1972-73and 1052«ttli^ ton¬ 
nes in 1971-72 Theouyiws of 
all the key comoidrciaf oN>ps 
—raw jute, raw cotton, oil 
seeds (particularly ground 
nuts), sngmxane and tea - 
were higher, some of them tike 
jute and oilseeds quite subs 
tantially While conee output 
was at the last year’s tevti. 
output of tobacco was loworj 
The overall industrial output 
remained sugnant during 1971 
and the partial data avadabii 
for the first half or so of 1974 
point to a further deterioration 

The average index of inditl 
trial production (crude) (base 
1960-100) for 1973 shows a 
negligible nse of 0 7 per cent 
against a rise of 7 1 per cent 
in 1972 and 2 9 per cent in 
1971 The index for the first 
quarter of 1974 recorded a mar 
ginal increase of 0 2 per cent 
over that for the correspond¬ 
ing quarter of 1973 The stag¬ 
nation in industrial output 
except for the capital goods 
sector has been due to the 
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cviauUtive impAet of short* 
ajKS And botUAnecfcs in a few 
critical sectors, viz. sted. non* 
ferrous metals, coal and petro¬ 
leum products, power and 
traasport. The average annual 
tkrowth rate fw the entire 
fourth Plan period works out 
to about 4.0 per cent which 
is less than half of the target 
of 8 to 10 per cent envisaged 
in the plan. This shorlfaiT is 
noticed particularly in crucial 
sectors like coal, iron and steel, 
cement, aluminium. Rail¬ 
way wagons, caustic soda, 
soda ash, fertilisers, paper and 
paper products, cotton spin¬ 
ning and many others. 

Employment 

The growth of employment 
in the organised industrial 
sector (public and private to¬ 
gether) slackened during 1073- 
74', the actual growttj rate for 
April-r>ecembcr 1973 works 
out to 1.5 per cent, against 3,1 
per cent for April-Oaember 
1972. During 1972-73 as a 
whole, the growth nttc at 4.1 
per cent had shown u signi¬ 
ficant improvement over that 
(3,3 per cent) in 1971-72, due 
to the relative rise in industrial 
investment. As an indicator 
of growing unemployment, the 
number of applicants on tJie 
live registers of employment 
exchanges expanded by 10 0 
per cent from 75.96 lakhs in 
June 1973 to 83.54 lakhs in 
June 1974 There was a sharp 
increase in the number of edu¬ 
cated unemployed from 26,00 
lakhs in June 1972 to 35,29 
Wakhs in June 1973. The pro¬ 
gramme to provide jobs for 
the five Uikh educated un¬ 
employed. launched during 
1972-73, has jwovided em¬ 
ployment to over qmirter mil¬ 
lion persons so fur. 

Prices and Cost of living 

V, Despite some narrowng of 
(he relative divergence between 
demand and supply •— both 
dl the aggregative level and 
in certain key commodity sec¬ 
tors —inflationary pressures 
vontinued unabated during the 
year, rollecting the cumulative 
impact of monetary demand 
.tiuilt pver the wst few years, 
emergensti of ipllationary psy¬ 
chology, and all roiind cost 


cscglAtions in the wake of un¬ 
precedented rise in interna¬ 
tional oil prices. JPrkc in¬ 
creases were thus very large, 
very rapid, persistent and all 
pervasive. 

The Economic Adviser's Gene¬ 
ral Index (base: 1961-62=100) 
reached ^8.9 at end-June 
1974, a rise of 27.9 per cent 
over the index a year ago, on 
top of the 21.5 per cent rise 
in the preceding year (July 

1972- June 1973). The index 
was 198.8 two years ago (June 
1972); it advanced by 42.7 
points to 241.5 111 June 1973 
and further galloped by 67.4 
points to 308.9 in June 1974. 
recording an expansion of 55 
per cent in the course of two 
years — on an average 2 3 per 
cent pCr month. There has not 
been any respite since then. 
The index had reached 319.8 
by October 26, 1974. In con¬ 
formity with the trends in 
wage goods prices, the all-India 
consumer price index for in¬ 
dustrial workers (base: I960-- 
100) went up continuously 
from 233 in June 1973 to 301 
in June 1974, recording a rise 
of 29.2 per cent, against 15 9 
per cent in the comparable 
period of 1972-73. The index 
for uiban non-manual em¬ 
ployees spurted by 21.3 per 
cent, against II 6 percent. 

Money Stqiply 

Money supply increased by a 
lower rate of 14.3 per «nl 
(Rs 1,425 crorcs) during 

1973- 74, against 16.9 per cent 
(Rs 1,439 crores) in 1972-73. 
Likewise, the growth rate in 
aggregate morretary resources 
was lower at 15.3 per cent 
(Rs 2,362 crores), against 18.9 
per cent (Rs 2,4.54 crores). 
The lower rates of expan¬ 
sion arc attributable to some 
slow-dovla in the expansion 
of m'onctaiy aggregate in 
the latter half of the year in 
the wake of measures taken by 
government to reduce its de¬ 
pendence on borrowings from 
the banking system. There 
was also considerable slack¬ 
ness in the growth of time 
depoDits in the second half of 
the accounting year. During 
the first seven months of the 
current fiscal year (March 29 


to October 25,1974), money 
supply rose by just 1.9 jper 
cent (Rs 206 crores), as against 
the rise of 5.5 per cent (Rs 516 
cToies) in the corrcsiwnding 
period of last year. 

BAnkiug Trends 

The year 1973-74 (iuly- 
June) witnessed a severe cons¬ 
traint on the resources of com¬ 
mercial banks, in contrast to 
the comfortable liquidity posi¬ 
tion during 1972-7.3. This may 
be attributed mainly to the 
interaction of three factors : 
first, the accelerated demand 
for bank credit (Vom the prio¬ 
rity and essential sectors like 
food procurement operations, 
public sector undertakings and 
exports, the last having assum¬ 
ed added importance in the 
context of the oil crisis; second, 
the relatively slower pace of 
growth in deposits; and third, 
the deployment of several 
monetary weapons by RBI, 
including a virtual quanti¬ 
tative celling on banks’ borrow¬ 
ings from RBI, with a view to 
further tightening of credit. 

The stresses and strains on 
the resources position of tlic 
banking system were also re¬ 
flected in the behaviour of the 
cuU money market which 
remained extremely tight 
almost throughout the year, 
with the call rale reaching 
unprecedented heights. During 
the year, scheduled commer¬ 
cial bank credit (excluding bills 
rediscounted with RBI) regis¬ 
tered a large expansion of Rs 
1,321 crorcs (20.6 per cent), 
against Rs 932 crorcs (17 0 
pet cent) in 1972-73 In con¬ 
trast, the pace of deposit accre¬ 
tion during the year was subs¬ 
tantial lower at Rs 1,470 crores 
(16 0 per cent), against Rs 
1,555 crores (20.4 per cent). 

Credit Policy 

As the monetary and prices 
situation underlined the 
need for maximum credit 
restraint, the Reserve Bank 
adopted several measures 
dunng the year with a view to 
further tightening the credit 
policjs—both selective and 
general. The accent of these 
measures has been on curtail¬ 
ing the lendaWc resources of 
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bauks, raising the cost to banks 
of both borrowing from RBI 
and of deposits from the public, 
and finally raising the cost to 
borrowers of banks, while the 
measures helped to effect a 
certain measure of restraint 
and achieved dispensation 
of credit broadly in line with 
priorities, they ncverthelc.ss 
required to be reinforced along¬ 
side various governmental 
measures undertaken to deal 
with serious inflationary prob¬ 
lems facing the country. 

On July 4. 1974, the Bank 
issued instructions to all major 
scheduled commercial banks 
lliat they should watch the 
accounts of the fifty biggest 
borrowers of each bank. On 
July 22, 1974, a package of 
credit measures was announced 
in a determined effort to further 
contain the expansion of bank 
credit. The Bank Rate was 
stepped up by two percentage 
points to .1 record 9 per cent 
cftectivc from July 23, 1974 
Simultaneously, the rates of 
interest on loans and deposits 
of commercial banks were 
levered up. While the net 
liquidity ratio (NI.R) relevant 
for purposes of determining the 
cost of borrowing from RBI 
continued at 40 per cent, the 
maximum r.ilc chargeable by 
RBI was increased Jrom 15 
per cent to IS per cent. 

The credit policy for the 
1974-75 busy season lags empha¬ 
sis on the need to contain infla¬ 
tion and simultaneously to de¬ 
ploy credit for su-staming invest¬ 
ment, augmenting production 
and facilitating better distri¬ 
bution of essential commodi¬ 
ties The minimum statutory 
balances to be kept by banks 
with RBI wouhl be reduced by 
one percentage point from 5 
per cent to 4 per cent of the 
total demand and time liabi¬ 
lity m two stages between 
December 14 and 28, The 
uiiniinum net liquidity ratio 
reievant for lending by RBI 
at Bank Rate will be reduced 
from 40 per cent to 39 per cent 
with effect from December 28. 
A striking change in policy is 
that rediscount facililics would 
be available upto a fixed quota 
and any rediscount facilities 
III be availed of by a bank in 
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rxcess of ihc quota would bs 
subject to Bank's discretion 
and that such additional facility 
will bear rates of interest rang¬ 
ing from 10 per cent upto a 
maximum of 15 per cent. 

Rural Credit 

The major policy changes in 
ihe field of co-operative credit 
introduced during the year 
were aimed at (/) linking the 
availability of concessional 
finance-with the extent of depo¬ 
sit mobil'S'ition by central co¬ 
operative banks with a view 
to making them more self- 
reliant ; (I'i) providing increased 
credit on relatively soft term 
and better facilities to small 
and economicaUly weak 
farmers in order to remove dis¬ 
parities between the different 
categories of farmers (Hi) re¬ 
ducing regional imbalances 
III the availability of credit 
through reorganising and 
strengthening the coopera¬ 
tive credit structuie wherever 
required; (iv) rationalising 
and simplifying farther the 
rule»i and procedures so as to 
ensure a smooth flow of credit; 
and (v) removing a major 
constraint in the way of eli¬ 
gible institutions seeking 
refinance from ARC through 
an amendment to the Agri¬ 
cultural Refinance Corpo¬ 
ration Act. 

Budgets 

The combined overall defi¬ 
cit of central and stategovern- 
inents during 1973-74 was 
Rs 4).5 crorcs, as against the 
revised estimate of Rs 861 
crores (budget estimate was 
Rs 289 crorcs) The smaller 
deficit was due to economy 
measures and improvement in 
receipts For 1974-75, the origi¬ 
nal budgets of centra I and state 
governments had envisaged 
an overall deficit of Rs 106 
crores dfowever, after reckon¬ 
ing the centre’s second fin- 
.incc bill, supplementary de¬ 
mands for grants, estimated 
additional dearness allowance 
payable to central govern¬ 
ment employees, and cut in 
expenditure reported to have 
been eiTccted in Plan and non- 
Plan heads, the combined 
deficit amounts approxi¬ 
mately to Rs 243 crores. Aggre¬ 


gate receipt increased by U. I 
psr cent during 1973-74 as 
compared with 1972-73. 

Tax receipts rose by 12.7 per 
cent and capital receipts by 9.3 
per cent. Total tax revenue 
as a proportion of national 
income (at current prices) in 
1973-74 was lower at 14.6 
per cent, against 16.5 per cent 
in 1972-73. This reversed the 
trend observed subsequent to 
the year 1967-68 and upto 

1972- 73 when the proportion 
of total tax revenue to national 
income (at current prices) had 
risen gradually from 12.1 
psr cent to 16.5 per cent. 

One reason for this phenome¬ 
non was that, whereas a subs¬ 
tantial part of the increase in 
national income in 1973-74 
originated in the agricultural 
sector, no significant measures 
were taken by the state gov¬ 
ernments to tap agricultural 
incomes through taxation. 
Aggregate disbursemenu in 

1973- 74 were higher by 10.2 
per cent, development outlay 
rising by 13.4 per cent, non- 
developmerttal outlay by 9.5 
per cent. The rise in non- 
developmental outlay, which 
was about twice the anticipated 
increase of 5.0 per cent, was 
due to the Third Pay Commis¬ 
sion's recommendations and 
rise in cost of living index. 

Public Debt 

The outstanding public debt 
of the government of India 
stood at Rs 17,056 crores at 
the end of March 1974: it is 
expected to rise to 18,411 
crorcs at the end of March 
1975. Public debt as a propor¬ 
tion of national income (at 
current prices) rose from 42.3 
per cent in 1971-72 to 43.5 
per cent in 1972-73, but dec¬ 
lined to 34.4 per cent in 1973- 
74, due to a larger increase in 
national income in nioney 
terms and almost negligible 
growth in public debt during 
the year. The outstanding 
debt liabilities of state gov¬ 
ernments rose by Rs 1,050 
crores (9 9 per cent) during 
1973-74 to Rs 11,621 crores at 
the end of March 1974. The 
liabilities of states are expec¬ 
ted to rise further to Rs 12,450 


crores at the end of March 
1975. 

Ca^tftl Msriwt 

The overall magnitude of 
investment in the prirate cor¬ 
porate sector was somewhat 
higher during 1973-74 than 
in 1972-73. Of the three major 
sources of investibie funds for 
fresh investment (net of depre¬ 
ciation provision), fresh share 
and debenture capital raised 
from the market fell by 15.3 
per cent, from Rs 133.90 crores 
in 1972 to Rs 113 4 crores 
in 1973 and the retained earn¬ 
ings of companies were si^i- 
ficantly lower. These declines 
were, however, offset by a 
sharp increase of Rs 77.30 
crores to Rs 253.30 crores in 
total disbursements under 
direct assistance by termlend¬ 
ing institutions. The number of 
new capital issues no doubt 
rose from 137 in 1972 to 190 
in 1973 in view of the large 
number of smalt issu^ but the 
total amount of capital issued 
declined from 98.1 crores to 
Rs 74,4 crores. The liberal 
licensing policy seems to have 
paved the way for a number 
of small companies to enter 
the capital market. 

The investment programmes 
of public sector have an im¬ 
pact on the industrial invest¬ 
ment in the private sector. The 
capital formation expenditure 
under the head 'industry' met 
out of the budgetary resources 
of the central government 
shrank from Rs 643 70 crores 
in 1972-73 to Rs 595.20 crorcs 
in 1973-74. The total capital 
expenditure under the Railway 
Development Piogramme also 
declined from Rs 351.50 
crores to Rs 324.20 crores. 

Foreign Trade 

India’s visible balance of 
trade turned adverse with a 
sizeable deficit of Rs 438 
crores during 1973-74 (April- 
March), in contrast to the 
surplus of Rs 103 crores in 
1972-73. Such a sharp adverse 
swing despite an impressive 
increase in Exports was the 
result mainly of large imports 

foodgrains at high prices 
and a more than four-fold 
increase in international oU 
prices. The increare during 
the year in food and oil hn- 


pits together accounted for a 
little over 70 p« cent of the 
inirease in a^regate in^rta. 
While the impact of higt^ oil 
prices was felt only partially i 
during 1973-74, the oil taisi] 
forebodes severe strain on' tlffie 
- country's foreign exchange 
resources and poses a serious 
challenge to its export ‘promo¬ 
tion and import substitution 
efforts. Total exports at Rs 
2.483 crores during 1973-74 
showed an impressive rise of 
26 per cent on top of an in-i 
crease of 23 per cent in 1972-73.’^ 
Imports at Rs 2,921 crores 
showed a sizeable increase of 
56 per cent over the level for 
1972-73. 

Balance of Payments 

Three major adverse factors 
imposed a heavy burden on m 
the external payments ac- ' 
count, namely, large-scale 
imports of foodgrains, the 
abnormally high international 
prices at which these food im¬ 
ports along with those of ferti¬ 
lisers and non-ferrous metals 
had to be undertaken, and the 
four-fold increase in crude oil 
prices. No doubt, the improve¬ 
ment in exports, the two- 
million-tonne wheat loan by 
Soviet Russia and the deferred 
payments arrangements nego¬ 
tiated early in 1974 in respect 
of a portion of crude import 
needs, helped to cover a part 
of the payments deficit. 

An export compensatory 
drawing of Rs 62 crores was 
made in Februai^ 1974, follow¬ 
ed by the drawing of the gold 
tranche of Rs 72.2 crores tw(J*« 
months later and the drawing 
of the first credit tranche of 
Rs 220,3 crorcs in May 1974. 
With these drawals the foreign 
exchange reserves rose by Si. 
244 crores to Rs 1,126 crores 
during the year ended June 
1974; they had increased by 
Rs 38 crores in the preceding J 
year. Excluding the borrowiirei 
of Rs 355 crores from , tMF | 
and the appreciotbn in the ' 
rupee value of reserve assets 
on account of changes in ex¬ 
change rates the reserves would 
show a decline of Rs 1 IS crores 
in 1973-74.Since ond-June 1974 
upto end-Ssptember 1974, the 
reserves have registered a fur>"! 
ther decline of ^ 148 crores. 
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Century Rayon aata another aaampla by holding tha pricalina for ita produota^ 


aaoFEsaioMaL 
MANAOEMCNTi 
BMidtt ih« philorophy tht 
Moat llaa m itt ivalanlaaal 
managamant Maximum 
dacenirafiiarton and 
dalagalion of authority and 
raaponsibilify haa hutU an 
outatanding taam o( 
managara and workata with 
a complataly autonomoua 
dariaion making proeaaa ih 
aach of iia tagmenta. 

AsatsTihc AuxiUAny 
AND ANCILLAhV 
• NOUSTAIES: 

Cantuiy Rayon batiavaa In 
auppofting a numbar el 
amatl antrapranaura 
Rightly IP And It hat 
bacema a bamgn big bioiha 
to a number of auxiliary and 
ancillary tndustriat It la 
helping them in Ihraa 
lagmanit vit a) tha amatl 
teaia suppiiart b) lha small 
□toeasaoiiwho uaaCaniury a 
vya*pfOductt and waxta 
pioductt c> a large nation* 
Wide communnyof amall 
waikart dapandani on 
Caniury a tupply el ywn. 
Cantury Rayon it halpina 
them In three ways— 
a) by erevldlng hnanoat 
a) by giving taehnietl 
aMiatance. c> by halpina 
them in maikating 

THE NATIONAL 
flXCHeaUBA: 

How much do you think 
Cantury Rayon la payine hr 
way of ttxaa? To tha tuna si 
Rt, a eroraa in axolta duty 
and other laviaa. Over and 
above lha income lax paid 
by tha parent company. 
Century Spinning O 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
to lha axiani of Ra 7 erwaa 
par year. 

•xroaTEI 

Why It N that the Caniury 
Rayon Tyraecid it equal to 
the world a but? 
fha taatimcny it cortutnily 
riaina eapcrtt to aophitlleitaa 
IntamatlonM markaia 
Tha total foraign amhaneo 
earning Including Rayon 
Pabrlei P Chandeab ao Rp 
pxagMHRa Eoraraa. v. 


EMPLOVEB WCLPAREt 



Cantwy a workari ate happy 
baeauta o| one of the lineal 
housing colonioa provldad 
to them along with a club 
house a oooperatlira baia> 
end a credit •ecitly 
They an|oy lha beat 
aducalional lacitltiaa tar 
than ohltdian, contittlng of 
primafv and aaoondary 
aeheoia and a cotlaga lor 
Alta. Eeianet and Comnwea 
Ma madieaI oata la uniqua, 
wttb a bit Eadg^ BO bad 
hotpKal. and haa madiclna. 


CREATIN* 

BMPLOVMENTi 

In today a eoniaia. Canaay 
Rayon a cenoibuHOR la 
aignilicani, by providing 
amploymani to ovar 6,000 
Hoikait diiactly, and 
supporting an aniho 
townahip dtpandam ap la 

INDUETRlAi 
BELATIOHSi 
What would you toy hp o 
raoard of more than alidPan 
yaart of uninlanuplad 
production without letlng 
a aingla manhour dua lo 
ittlka or aitila? Ralatlena 
with lha amptoyaaa ara 
axampljry baeauta of a 
■diracr hank and honaat 
rapport with iham acroaa 
lha labia without axiornai 
Intarvanbon. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 



Raertatlon, too. It da« to 
Its haart, Vttt ptaygreunda. 
baautifut •wlRHRing poela 
and gardani, a litga librtiy, 
lit own network of roada 
and water werka and, to top 
it alt. ona ol lha finatt 
tamplaa In a aublimo 
aUMiphtra-all ihaaa 
ampRlllaa eontttmty 
growing in tlxa and qoalliy 


In limn ol ealamitin like 
aaiihqutkat wara. droughta 
and floPda, Caniury Rayon 
haa fprung to lha call ol 
duty volunivtly extending 
not only financial help 
but also pro riding voluniaara 
and ether ralial maasuraa 
RESEARCH ANO 
DEVELOPMENT. 




Century Rayon amcoutagn 
apaitt both to lha amateur 
and lha aaatonad apcftaman 
Cantwya apotls taama hwa 
bean aaUmino many a lauiM 
onHmpityinHiadA 


Wall aouippad labeiaicriaa 
and a team of dedicaiad 
acianilitt and lachnieiana 
ensure tha paaiiion ol 
laadarthip for Century 
Rayon—ba it tha linasi rayon 
lilamam yarn or tht loughaai 
Improved rayon lyrt cord 


HOLOINO THE PRICE-LINE AND 
■MRURINO FAIR DISTRIBUTION. 

|1| RAVOH flLAMENT YARN. 


1 •MMMiBMAImwWrtiMNl 1 

1 PUMBalU.^ I 

I CSRKHV R»v»A • Frtesa.* 

1 kB 

aJSXr 


*Tssr* 

foAHiiM 

fBACOPfl Ari 

Pd 

lk| IP A 

AROUNO 

1 

21 14 

1 

21 )l 

1 

14 TT 

i 

10 67 

■ 


Vaefuiiya a/faciia duly 

Vary rigidly adharinp lo tho Votufttaiv agraamant beiwron 
Viacota Rayon Spinners and Weaver* Caniury Rayon it *ollmg 
tpproximaialy 60 'o ol lit produclion dirreily to Actual Uaara 
at tha lew price of Ra 1* U ear kg and an additional P0% 
diraelly lo experleit of Rayon Fabrics at a aubeiannaliy low 
piicaol Ra. 10 IT ear kg 



Cantuiy Rkyon haa echiavad the Iwin ob|acttvaa ol maintaining 
tha prioodllym Cold below lha Intainatiotul lavai and 
tupptybigdlrMlv lo AeauU Uiaro. 

CAUBTie XOOA. 

To maelHio naada el ganulna uaara In tha preient acuta ahori- 
age Gondliiom. Caniury Chamlcalt la following a policy ol 
aupptylng aha amira produetloo lOActual uaara on iha baait ol 
past oHiMa. m fair prieaa. 
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WHERE IHiRE IS COLOUR. 


AIUL NIiCES AU THE DYB 




Offers i^ods of the finep 
end latent teohnolo^. 
le renowtted for ^ 

It'e eue^nMned cmelity. ^ 
Pr6<iuodn a wide 
reno«df dyes. 

Caters to the recluiremento 
Of varfods industries 
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